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INTRODUCTION 

HAVE always been disposed to 
think that collaboration on the 
part of several authors in the pro- 
duction of a work of importance 
should, where it is possible, be 
avoided; since the probable in- 
compatibility of their views, to say 
nothing of the inequality of their 
style, thus only increases the con- 
ftised estimate concerning Litera- 
ture already too prevalent in the 
present Age. But to write of 
Shakespeare, under whatever con- 
ditions, is a privilege for any one, and for the writer of 
this Introduction to have an opportunity of doing so for 
American readers is a peculiarly attractive temptation.* 

1 What may be considered to be the well-established facts concerning the 
life and writings of Shakespeare are, in the opinion of the writer, to be found 
in Mr. Sidney Lee*s eru^te, comprehensive, and wholly admirable work on 

[ix] 
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The germs of Shakespeare’s mature and fully devel- 
oped genius- are to be traced in his earliest acknowledged 
writings, “ Venus and Adonis,” “ The Rape of Lugrece,” 
andthe*“Soiftiets for, while these unmist^ably manifesf 
both striking dramatic power and a copious rhetoric, the 
most majestic and terrible of his Tragedies exhibit, in the 
construction and music of their blank verge, the lyrical 
note running so bewitchingly through the first utterances 
of his Muse, which resembles the nightingale, that most 
variously gifted of songbirds, in its power to express 
the singing quality equally in the rise, the prolongation, 
and the fall of its voice, in its sadness no less than in 
its joy, in its most woeful as in its most amorous and 
exultant descants. This persistently lyrical quality in 
Shakespeare’s blank verse has not, as far as 1 have ob- 
served, ever been indicated as it should be ; and this can 
be done only by comparing it with the blank verse of 
other greatly esteemed English Poets, ancf likewise with 
the rhymed verse of Shakespeare himself. A few exam- 
ples must here suffice, by reason of the limited dimensions 
of space at one’s disposal. Let us open Milton and 
Shakespeare quite accidentally, and cite the passages on 
which one’s eye happens first to fall. 

“ Thus talking, hand in hand alone they passed 
On to their blissful bower ; it was a place 
Chosen by the sovereign Planter, when he framed 
All things to man’s delightful use : the roof 


the subject ; and, in all I shall say, it will be assumed that the reader is familiar 
with that volume. Those who are not* if there be such, should become so, at 
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Of thickest covert wajs inwoven shade, 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf.” 

Paradise Ljst,” Book IV. 

** Dalila. I«see thou are implacable, more deaf 
To prayers than winds and seas, yet winds to seas 
Are reconciled at length, and sea to shore. 

Thy £ftiger unappeasable still rages. 

Eternal tempest never to be calmed.” 

‘‘Samson Agonistes.” 

“ Portia, The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended, and I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.^ 

How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 

Peace, ho ! the moon sleeps with Endymion 
And \^ould not be awaked.” 

“The Merchant of Venice,” Act V, sc. 1. 

* Lear, Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! Rage ! blow ! 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks ! 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires. 

Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts. 

Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 

Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world ! 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once 
That make ingfateful man ! ” 

“ King Lear,” Act III, sc. 2. 

1 Shakespeare perforce must have been well aware that the nightingale does 
sing by day just as much as by night, but doubtless wished to convey that it 
pauses, or might just as well pause, in its singing when geese begin to ca^e. 
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If a person, after comparing the above first and second 
with the third and fourth citations, does not note an 
essential musical difference between them, there is jioth- 
ing more to be said to him, and one only thinks to one-' 
self that he has an imperfect ear for thtf delicacies and 
distinctions in the structure and sound of verse. The 
first and second quotations march steadily pn, like well- 
drilled battalions, at a majestic even pace. The third and 
fourth undulate, as they rush, pause, loiter, hurry on, like 
the course of a river. The former have a certain stately 
inflexibility in them. The latter are throughout flexible 
even in their potency ; flexible as is also the following 
passage, equally selected at chance from “Venus and 
Adonis ” ; — 

“ Torches are made to light, jewels to wear. 

Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use. 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to^bear : 

Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse : 

Seeds spring from seeds and beauty breedeth beauty ; 

Thou wast begot ; to get it is thy duty.” 

If one had space in which to quote passages from the 
blank verse of Wordsworth, Tennyson, and even Shelley, 
all of whom are exquisite lyrical poets, vdien writing what 
are called lyrics proper, the same distinction would be 
observed by those W'ho are capable of such observation. 
It might be interesting, on some suitable occasion, to enter 
more minutely and exhaustively into the* radical causes of 
this difference in the blank verse of Shakespeare and that 
of most other English poets of eminence. Here it must 
suffice to remark that, while there is a certain artistic 

[xii] 
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craft and conscious intention discernible in the latter, 
Shakespeare’s blank verse is a perfectly natural utterance, 
as n^tiu'al to him as the most ordinary prose utterances 
’ are to other people. I remember that, sitting 6ne after- 
noon with Tennyson in his garden at Aldworth, and 
citing mth sincere admiration two lines of “ Locksley 
Hall,” I ventured to add that there was in one of them 
what I feared he would now regard as a slight blemish, * 
though I myself did not regard it as such. “ What is 
that?” he asked with solicitude, and I indicated it. 
“ You are quite right,” he observed. “No, I am not,” 

I ventured to reply, “ and you are quite wrong, in my 
opinion, for regarding it as a blemish. But you have laid 
an additional burden, for some time to come, on all Eng- 
lish poets, by your craving for perfection and finish.” 
With quick sensitiveness, he pressed my arm, and said, 
“ But it is n’t artificial, is it ? ” Well aware of his sensi- 
tiveness, I answered, “ Yes, it is ; but I suppose it is the 
proper artifice.” In Shakespeare there was no artifice. 
He is the most natural of writers, and fortunately for 
himself, as for us, he could afford to be so. In him, “ the 
art itself is nature.” 

It would be jlist as easy to establish the other proposi- 
tion that, in the rhymed and more confessedly lyrical verse 
of his earlier poems, Shakespeare manifested the germs 
of that dramatic or objective power, and that copious 
rhetoric, so cons'picuous in his dramas. That the bulk of 
the “ Sonnets” represent not what Shakespeare himself per- 
sonally felt at the time of writing them, but rather what 
other people would feel in the circumstances supposed, 

[xiii] 
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I think no one can well doubt after reading the evidence 
Mr. Sidney Lee marshals in support of that view, pro- 
vided he be capable of weighing evidence rightly and 
dispassionately. They are essentially objective, ana give 
expression to states of mind and feeling which, in those 
days, it was thought becoming, and even necessary, that 
a yoimg writer advancing claims to be regarded as a 
•poet should entertain ; and Shakespeare, bom dramatist 
and bom actor as he was, threw himself by virtue of his 
imagination and his rich, ready vocabulary into those feel- 
ings with such complete success that the incautious have 
built on the “ Sonnets ” speculations and even theories that 
lack all foundation, when once the true and full nature 
of his genius is apprehended. Similarly, in “ Venus and 
Adonis ” and “ The Rape of Lucrece,” he manifests that 
ample command of language and that power of preserv- 
ing an almost hard and fast line between one character 
and another so conspicuous in his plays ; though it should 
be added that, even in these last, he sacrifices the dis- 
tinction without hesitation or scmple, where not to do 
so would hamper the action of the piece ; action, or the 
unfolding of the story, being the most important matter 
in a stage-play. • 

It is often said that we know nothing about Shake- 
speare, the man. It seems to me there is no one about 
whom I know so much. For what is knowledge respect- 
ing a person ? Is it the precise day of Kis birth, and of 
his death ? Is it the colour of his hair and eyes, the 
exact number of his inches in height and chest measure- 
ment, or the customary style of his dress ? These may 

[xiv] 
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be interesting matters for the curious, but they are 
scarcely the essential or really instructive facts concern- 
ing a man. The essential and most informing things 
’respecting him are what he thought and 'felt, ’what he 
said when he truly meant what he was saying, what was 
the main occupation and what the general tenor of his 
life, what hi^ reputed disposition, and what his conduct in 
the practical every-day affairs of existence. Bearing the 
above distinction in mind, let us ask what we know for 
certain concerning Shakespeare. 

1st. As to the time and date in which he lived and 
wrote. 

2d. The social conditions, according to the ideas and 
educational opportunities of his time, in which he was 
bom. 

3d. What kind of woman he married, and how did 
the marriage he contracted, as the phrase is, turn out, 
and to what extent, and in what manner, did it influence 
his life and his conduct towards his children. 

4th. What were his views as to Life, Government, 
Law, Society, external Nature, Art, the relation of Man 
and Woman, and finally as to the World not seen, and 
necessarily, therefore, only surmised. 

To answer these questions in the above order, Shake- 
speare was bom in a.d. 1564, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and died in 1616, in the reign of James I ; 
but his principal works were written between 1591 and 
1611, or between his twenty-seventh and forty-seventh 
year. The period covered by these dates was the very 
height and heart of the Epoch of the Renaissance in 

[xv] 
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England, following swiftly on what is called the Refor- 
mation, justly described by Tennyson as a “spacious 
time.” It is no slight advantage for a man, and for a 
poet esp*ecialiy, to live in a spacious as contra-distin- 
guished from a narrow and quietistic «age. But the 
advantage fully avails only a poet who has, at one and 
the same time, a due admixture of Receptiyty and Re- 
* sistance ; and Shakespeare possessed both those qualities 
in about equal proportion. Endowed with too great an 
amount of Receptivity, he would have welcomed both 
the Reformation and the Renaissance with unquestion- 
ing and excessive enthusiasm. Gifted with too large a 
share of Resistance, he might have looked on them with 
displeasure and suspicion, and even have manifested 
prejudice and hostility towards them. Endued with 
a perfectly balanced mind, he confronted them with 
sympathetic but not servile hospitality, “looked before 
and after,” as was his saying, and his oira wont, and 
thoroughly understood them, as he understood all things 
that are to be in any way understood by mortals. 

In the second place, Shakespeare was born, according 
to the ideas and educational opportunities of the England 
of that day, in a relatively humble but certainly not a 
lowly rank of life, and came of people self-respecting 
and respected, thoroughly well-grounded in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and who deemed it their duty, 
and a point of class honom, to give thei/ sons the oppor- 
tunities of book education afforded by the local Grammar 
School, whereby they could obtain an ample knowledge 
of their own tongue, and a smattering of Latin and 

[xvi J 
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French. Moreover, rich territorial noblemen were in- 
viting to their country seats at that time Italian 
^ craftsmen, imbued with the architectural principles and 
decorative ideas of the Renaissance ; and from*these in- 
telligent workdhs Englishmen in much the same station 
of life had opportunities of hearing something of Italy 
and other Continental countries and languages, in our 
day denied to people in the absence of foreign travel.* 
Moreover, a Priesthood, both Secular and Regular, 
still not wholly severed from Rome, had much non- 
insular information of no small educational service 
to Englishmen, who, in every age, as all the world 
knows, are somewhat prone to insularity of knowledge 
and feeling. 

Such were some of the educational opportunities 
offered to Shakespeare ; and one may be quite sure that, 
bringing intp the world with him the electrically quick 
apprehension of Genius, he quickly turned them to ac- 
count, to an extent denied to the average human being. 
No surprise, therefore, need be felt, though it is so often 
expressed, at the apparently wide knowledge of men, 
things, and books shown by Shakespeare from the first 
moment at whibh he began to write. Far from moving 
about, in Wordsworth’s well-known phrase, in worlds 
not realised, he realised them very early in life, and 
instinctively idealised them by what in later years he 
called, through the mouth of Prospero, “ my so potent 
Art,” in other words, his transforming Imagination. But 
scholastic teaching, mere book-learning, and even con- 
verse with men of diverse tongues and nationalities, did 

[xvii] 
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not by any means constitute the main and most valuable 
ingredients in Shakespeare’s early education. I have 
spoken of the rank of life in which he was bom ; and it 
is an inekpressible advantage to a poet of great native 
genius to pass the earlier years of his life*among people 
of not too lowly a condition to have any but a small and 
narrow view of existence shut out from them, withal of 
*not so lofty and comfortable a condition as to be more 
or less divorced by artificial manners and restraints from 
the frank manifestations of human nature, to take all 
that happens to them, and all they see and hear, as a 
matter of course, and to lack the spur and stimulus of a 
desire for personal improvement and advancement. No 
English poet who can be accurately described as of great 
eminence came of an absolutely ignorant, uneducated 
stock, and only one English poet of what is called in 
England the higher titular rank — Byron — <7an be justly 
described as a poet of conspicuous distinction. But 
Byron, in addition to his own volcanic genius, was not 
handicapped in any disadvantageous degree by the native 
accident of being a peer. His family was relatively ob- 
scure, and its means were narrow ; and had he not filled 
the world with his fame as a poet, he wouM, merely as the 
Lord Byron of the period, have been known even by name 
to not one in ten thousand of his countrymen. It was 
one of the great native advantages of Shakespeare that 
he came of people half-yeomen, half-tradesmen, had a 
sound, thorough, grammar-school education, and that his 
original condition necessitated his consorting, in early life, 
with men and women who make no attempt to conceal 
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their thoughts, feelings, passions, and foibles, but who 
candidly manifest the human nature that is within them. 
Men and women in a lowly rank of life have frequently 
all t!ie passions and weaknesses of Kings, Queens, Popes, 
and Statesmens; while these either lack the peculiar foibles 
of the former, or take infinite pains to dissemble them. 
Thus Shakgspeare, who developed the highest, deepest, 
and widest Imagination, and likewise the most copious’ 
vocabulary ever possessed by a poet, had been made 
thoroughly acquainted, by the time he reached manhood, 
with the fundamental qualities and play of human nature. 
Finally, he grew up to adolescence in a town which 
we should now designate a mere village, by reason of its 
diminutive dimensions, and which, while possessed of 
Municipal Institutions, so ancient and so cherished in 
England, was little more than a rustic hamlet, surrounded 
by a practically endless expanse of fields, lanes, woods, 
and streams, where wild flowers and wild animals 
abounded ; nor can we doubt that the thrush and the 
blackbird fluted and carroUed all through March and 
April, and the nightingale trilled all through May and 
most of June, within hearing of Shakespeare as he 
walked with his satchel " unwillingly to school,” or was 
being introduced, imder threat of the primitive ferule, 
to vulgar fractions and the elements of algebra. In 
what boys used to call play-hoiu^ he could wander wher- 
ever he listed;* and he would not have been a poet at 
all had he not already been drawn by an overpower- 
ing love to the spots so enchantingly sung of by him in 
“As You Like It”; — 
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** Uiid«r tl>«4jprM>»«ood tMCi 
Wlio lie with m% 

And tune his merry note 
JCTnio the sweet bii^ throat, 

Costte hither, come hither, come hithar ! ** 

Even when he passed ifom Stratf<wd>on-Avon to Lon- 
don, he found a city very different from Jthe one we 
* now know. Lanes, orchards, copses, meadows, and a 
noble river, were its immediate neighbours ; and to live 
in London towards the end of the sixteenth and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century was not to live in 
what we now understand by a vast urban centre. Thus, 
throughout his whole life, he lived face to face and in 
dose loving familiarity with external Nature, as surely 
every poet should do. 

Thirdly, Shakespeare had the instructive experience of 
an early and scarcely ideal marriage. The|e is no evi- 
dence permittiiig us to conclude that the marriage was 
an unhappy one ; but Arm Hathaway was several years 
oid^ than her husband, and had succumbed to the at- 
traetiveness of the young poet before the legal ratifica- 
tion of their troth. All we can safely presume is, and 
without attaching any blame to the*wife, that the 
union was sufficiently uncongoiial to Shakespeare to 
breed in him for. a time, in early manhood, that restless 
and rebellious feeling which is perhaps indispensable to 
the fhll development and maturing of *a poet’s genius. 
But we may be qtdte sure that, in this respect, as in all 
others, Shakespeare ended by establishing &at harmony 
in his marriage relations and re^nsihilities which was 

1^1 



' ^ intellect, 

' t^ii^pi|3r, aiid '-tti^@^liit iitiiiginntjlon. In the wel- 
^faM» #liis ddidran hei max^fested a soficitous wd unin^ 
terinittediiitqiie^ , : , . i • * 

To retimi axiftbing a^f roadiii^ to an adequate answer 
to the fourtb question propounded above would require 
more ispace than cmi be demcated to the whole of this in- 
troductory papar; It most therefore be Inrief but, I hope, 

. not altx^^er Without suggestivaress. Some persons 
may j^haps be disposed to as^ how it is possible to 
gatba what a Poet himself thinka about Life, Govern- 
ment^ Sode^, the proper relation of the sexes, and the 
Aiteivworld, ftom his woi^^ when those works are almost 
wholly dramatic and, it iS universally allowed, objective, 
and devoted to the unfolding of action through charac- 
ter and circumstance. My reply must be that the reader 
who cannot,«8 a rule, distinguish between the situations 
and otoasions when ShSakCSpeare is saying otaly what the 
dtuation'and occasdon 'dramatically demanded shotdd be 
said, and those oil which, together idth complying with 
that imperative 6b%ation, he is saying what he himself 
thought on the sulyect, sees only half-way into Shake- 
speare's mind an^ meanii^.' Three examples must suffice 
f(^ the illust^tion and eidbrcement of this. ' In the well- 
khown speech Claudio in Measure tor Mei^ure,” 
begiiini^ ; . 

^(Ay, but to 4ie and go we know not where," 

^ldd to toe comae c^^ W^ Claudio desmibes the p^ 

and xmcertain spirits 
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imiigiiie,'’ can one doubt he is as mudi bs 

Shalcespeim’s voice as to Claudio’s? Again* whitfi» in 
" King L^^-we axe tdd 

<* . Mm must egdore 

Ibeb going heno^ even as their coming hither : 

Rjpmeas is all,’* 

* it is obvicnis that it is Shakespeare* even more than 
Edgar* who is speaking. When, at the end of ‘*The 
Taming of the Shrew*" Katherine delivers her final 
sentiments on the proper relation of the sexes* one knows 
one is hai^ening to the deep-seated convictions of Shake- 
iqieare himself Finally, when* in **Troilus and Cressida ” 
the wise Ulysses says 

"Tdce but degree away, untune that strin^^ 

And hark what discord follows,** 

pure white light is cast on the opinions d Shakespeare 
respecting Law* Government* and Society. The ^nt- 
gen rays of true* penetrating criticism enable one to 
Liow Shakespeare* as the phrase is* through and throu^^* 
better than any other posmi. 

My last observation here will be onb I never tire of 
repeating* since it has as yet met with only imperfect 
welcome* because it runs counter to the tastes of this 
Age* which happily is not the ultimate Court of Appeal 
on such matters* that the essential greatness of a Poet de- 
pends not on mere emotional Fancy* but on the combined 
capaci^ to have a thorough and complete apprehension 
of persons* things* human nature* ai^ Me generally as 



'' ■ assijsrtsed' hf an 

- ^^{iiC||cj^tei and incsahaiistible vo^bulaiy. II is because 
in SIiAl&a^>ear^.tiiat conibination is consumibate, Ibe is the 

greatest aU . 

Auved ArsTiN. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS 

Tilis miietur Tulgiis; mihi flaviu Apdlo 
PocuU Caatali^ jdena miaiatiet aqua.* 


' TOipoaa^the|patotof8liatoiiya*iiwritaitob< l iablMMAiiiM<iiithwwd 
bOuartomUM. AtmUier Quarto onticHiKipeandiBljM. and aeremn octavo 
feprinta of im, U9A 1«00, IWC (two ianiaa), 1917. 1680, 1087 (EdfadMuii^), 1000 
dtmt knea), lOW; a d»p-book leume came out in 1070. 

* Ofid,Amor«a lib. Lel^or XT, 0.06-00. AnKu^Taaetnuialationofadec' 
tkma&omOrid’ailimvwaofieandraaToIttnMeiitittM^IUianinmecand EkgMa. 

][obnl IXaviM] and umirtdpiwr] MEaiiowe].” Thoii^ undated^ tiie book 
leema to uto been pubuned «^t 1097. lie lendering of Orid'a Amcn$ k 
tfaen aaaigned to Muuwe^ and Shakeqwaio’a quotalioa k tlm tBanakted thna: -- 


Let UMe con erf ted wOi admire T0e iUqn; 
Fair Pkrtnia lead me to Ae Muee^ tpangk 


IfkilowediedJunel, 
niiiy haTe antietoated Ae 
IMM Tanka otihe aami 
actor caOed at Ae 
loaaonwaa doaUlcnr 
motto k lendered quite 


oompoaition of Vmu md Adoiui.' A 
of dogy is jaboad oDihe 
^ of Ae ^ loene of Sen ioneonl 
for Ae lerked Tcerton, in wlikii 
'.Ana: 



KeMkUndMtotinib: meVkAk^Fhakaaftoi, 
niA eiqa fiA floaring bom Ae MiiMa wcO. 


TO THB 


RIGHT HONORABLE HENRIE WRIOTHESLEY, 

TBARi.in OF BOUTHAMPTONt AND BARON OF TITCHFIELD. 

Right Honourable, ^ 

I know not how I shaU offend in dedtcaiing my vnpol- 
iaht lines to your Lordship, nor how the worlde wiU 
censure me for choosing so strong a proppe to support 
so weake a burthen, onelye if your Honour seeme but 
pleased, 1 account my selfe highly praised, and vowe to 
take ad/uantage of aU idle houres, till I haue honoured 
you with some grauer labour.* But if the first heire * of 
my inuention proue deformed, I shall be sorie it had so 
noble a god-father: and neuer after eare* so barren a 
hind, for fear it yeeld me still so bad a haruest, I leaue 
it to your Honourable suruey, and your Honor to your 
hearts content which I wish may alwaies answere your 
owne wish, and the worlds hopefvll expegfation.* 

Your Honors in all dutie, 

William Shakespeare. 

' Lord Southampton, bom on October 6, 1573, succeeded his father, the second 
Earl of Southampton, just before his eighth birthday, and was nineteen and a half 
years old when Shakespeare addressed this letter to him. An intimate as^iate of the 
Earl of Essex from youUi upwards, he was already prominent in court circles, where 
his handsome person and Drilliant accomplishments bmught him the favour of 
Queen Elizabeth. From 1593 onwards numerous dedications attest his devotion to 
literature and its authors, with whom he lived on meat terms of intimacy. He suf- 
fered imprisonment from 1601 to 1603 owii^ to his complicity in Ess«’s rebellion, 
but was restored to favour by King James 1. He died on November 10, 1624. 

* This vow was fulfilled by the production a year later in 1594 of Shakespeare’s 
second narrative poem, The Mfpe of Lucrece, which was^dso dedicated to the Earl 
of Southampton. 

* These words can only mean that this poem was Shakespeare’s first literary 
desi^p. It was certainly the first work of his to be publish^. But before its pubr 
Ucation he had written at least four original plays, vie.: Lov^s LaAour's Lost, The 
Two OenHemen of Verona, A Comedy of Errors, and Romeo and Jvliet, and had 
revised as many more by other hands, viz., Titus Andronicus, and the three parts of 
Henry VI. 

* eare] plough; cf. Sonnet iii, 5: “unear’d.” 

^ A rderence to the Earl of Southampton’s youthful promise. 




VENUS AND ADONIS 

VEN AS THE SUN WITH 
purple-colour’d face 
Had ta’en his last leave of the 
weeping mom, 

Rose-cheek’d Adonis hied him 
to the chase ; 

Hunting he loved, but love he 
laugh’d to scorn : 

Sick-thoughted Venus makes 
amain unto him, 

And like a bold-faced suitor 
’gins to woo him. 

“Thrice fairer than myself,” 
thus she began, 

“The field’s chief flower, sweet above compare. 

Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man. 

More white and red than doves or roses are ; lo 

1-2 Even a» the sun ... the weeping mom] These lines are quoted 
derisively by the love-sick Gullio in the first part of The Relume 
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Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life. 

"Vouchsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed. 

And rein his proud head to the saddje-bow ; 

If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed 
A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know : 

Here come and sit, where never serj^ent hisses. 
And being set, I ’ll smother thee with kisses ; 

“And yet not cloy thy lips with loathed satiety. 

But rather famish them amid their plenty. 

Making them red and pale with fresh variety ; 

Ten kisses short as one, one long as twenty : 

A summer’s day will seem an hour but short. 
Being wasted in such time- beguiling sport.” 

Jrom Pamassiis (c. 1600) , III, i, 1053-1054. The last couplet of this 
stanza and the last four lines of the next stanza are similarly 
cited by the same writer in the same scene, lines 1006-1008 and 
1020-1023. 

2 weejnng\ This epithet suggests the dew of dawn. 

S B^se~cheek*d\ This epithet was first applied to Adonis in Marlowe’s 
Hero and Leander^ line 93. Cf. Tim, of AthenSy IV, iii, 86 : “ rose- 
cheeked youth.” 

9 Stain to all nymphs] Disgrace to all nymphs by the comparison. Cf. 
Sonnet xxxiii, 14 : “ Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s 
sun staineth.” 

11 Nature at strife] This comparison of art and nature is a con- 
ceit characteristic of the poetry of all countries in the sixteenth 
century. Shakespeare constantly employs it. Cf. line 291, infra; 
I/ucrecey 1374, and note; and Tim, of Ath,y I, i, 40-41 (of a por- 
trait) : It tutors nature; artificial strife Lives in these touches 
livelier than life.” 
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VENUS AND ADONIS 


With this she seizeth on his sweating palm, 

The precedent of pith and livelihood, 

And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm, 

•Eartlf s sovereign salve to do a goddess good : 

Being so enraged, desire doth lend her force 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. so 

Over one arm the lusty courser’s rein. 

Under her other was the tender boy. 

Who blush’d and pouted in a dull disdain. 

With leaden appetite, unapt to toy ; 

She red and hot as coals of glowing fire. 

He red for shame, but frosty in desire. 

The studded bridle on a ragged bough 
Nimbly she fastens — O, how quick is love ! — 

The steed is stalled up, and even now 
To tie the rider she begins to prove: 40 

Backwaiti she push’d him, as she would be thrust. 
And govern’d him in strength, though not in lust. 

So soon was she along as he was down. 

Each leaning on their elbows and their hips : 

Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frown. 

And ’gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips; 

And kissing speaks, with lustful language broken, 

“ If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never open.” 

26 'precedent] prognostication or indication. Malone’s correction of 
the Quarto reading president. Cf. Lucrece, 1261 : “ The precedent 
whereof.” For lines 25-26 (the significance of a “sweating 
palm ” ) cf. OtheltOf III, iv, 33-35: “ This hand is moist, my lady. 

. . . This argues fruitfulness and liberal heart,” and line 143, infra. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS 


He bums with bashful shame; she with her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks ; 

Then with her windy sighs and golden hairs 
To fan*and*blow them dry again she seeks: 

He saith she is immodest, blames her miss ; 

What follows more she murders with a kiss. 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by fast, , 

Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and bone. 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste. 

Till either gorge be stuff’d or prey be gone ; 

Even so she kiss’d his brow, his cheek, his chin. 
And where she ends she doth anew begin. 

Forced to content, but never to obey, 

Panting he lies and breatheth in her face ; 

She feedeth on the steam as on a prey, 

And calls it heavenly moisture, air of grace; 

Wishing her cheeks were gardens fulhof flowers. 

So they were dew’d with such distilling showers. 

Look, how a bird lies tangled in a net, 

So fasten’d in her arms Adonis lies ; 

Pure shame and awed resistance made him fret. 
Which bred more beauty in his angiy,eyes : 

Rain added to a river that is rank 
Perforce will force it overflow the bank. 

5S amiss, fault, misbehaviour. Cf . Sonnet xxxv, 7 : *' salving thy 
amiss” • 

«6 Tira] pecks with hungry eagerness. Cf. S Hen. VI, I, i, 268-269: 

“like an empty eagle Tire on the flesh.” 

61 to <!ontefd\ to acquiesce. 

71 ranJc] overfull, overflowing. 
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VEH^US AND ADONIS 


Still she entreats, and prettily entreats. 

For to a pretty ear she tunes her tale ; 

Still is he sullen, still he lours and frets, 

’T\v!xt crimson shame, and anger ashy-pale; • 

Being re(L she loves him best ; and being white. 
Her best is better’d with a more delight. 

Look how he can, she cannot choose but love ; 

And by her fair immortal hand she swears. 

From his soft bosom never to remove. 

Till he take truce with her contending tears. 

Which long have rain’d, making her cheeks all wet ; 
And one sweet kiss shall pay tUs countless debt. 

Upon this promise did he raise his chin. 

Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave. 

Who, being look’d on, ducks as quickly in ; 

So offers he to give what she did crave; 

But when her lips were ready for his pay. 

He winks, and turns his lips another way. 

Never did passenger in summer’s heat 

More thirst for drink than she for this good turn. 

Her help she s^es, but help she cannot get; 

She bathes in water, yet her fire must bum : 

“O, pity,” ’gan she cry, “flint-hearted boy! 

’T is but a kiss I beg ; why art thou coy ? 


84 emmUesa] Cf. Td. ilndr., Y, ui, 1S6-150: "kiss for kiss . . . CounUeaa 
and infinite, yet would I pay them.” 

86 dive-dapper] t^ dabchick or little grebe. 

90 wtnks] winces. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS 


“I have been woo’d, as I entreat thee now, 

Even by the stem and direful god of war. 

Whose sinewy neck in battle ne’er did bow. 

Who conquer where he comes in every jar; lOO 

Yet hath he been my captive and i^^y slave. 

And begg’d for that which thou unask’d shalt have. 

“Over my altars hath he hung his lance. 

His batter’d shield, his uncontrolled crest. 

And for my sake hath learn’d to sport and dance. 

To toy, to wanton, dally, smile and jest; 

Scorning his churlish drum and ensign red. 

Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 

“Thus he that overruled I overswayed. 

Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain : iio 

Strong-temper’d steel is stronger strength obeyed. 

Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 

O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy* might. 

For mastering her that foil’d the god of %ht ! 

“Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine — 
Though mine be not so fair, yet are they red — 

The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine: 

What see’st thou in the ground? hold ‘up thy head: 
Look in mine eyeballs, there thy beauty lies ; 

Then why not lips on lips, since eyes in eyes ? i«o 

100 jar\ conflict. 

110 Leading . . . red-rose chain] Cf. Ronsard, OdeSy Bk. iv. Ode 23: 
“IjCS muses lierent un jour De chaines de roses Amour,” a charming 
paraphrase of Anacreon's Ode xix (Bergk) which Ronsard’s con- 
temporary, Remy Belleau, translated more literally. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS 


“Art thou ashamed to kiss ? then wink again. 

And I will wink; so shall the day seem night; 

Love^ keeps his revels where there are but twain ; 

' Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight •« • 

These blue-vein’d violets whereon we lean 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

“The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shews thee unripe; yet mayst thou well be tasted: 
Make use of time, let not advantage slip ; 

Beauty within itself should not be wasted : iso 

Fair flowers that are not gather’d in their prime 
Rot and consume themselves in little time. 

“Were I hard-favour’d, foul, or wrinkled-old. 
Ill-nurtured, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 

125 Uue-veirCd violela^ So Barnfield’s Shepherd (1594), 1. 176: 

“ the blue-vein’d Violet,” 

130 Beaity . . . wasted] So Sonnet ix, 11 ; see 163-174, infra, and note. 
131-132 Fair flowers . . . little time] Another very hackneyed conceit 
of the classicising poets of the Renaissance. Cf. Ovid, Ars Amat,, 
ii, 115-116: 

** Nec violae semper, nec hiantia lilia florent, 

1^ riget amissa spina relicta rosa” 

Both Wyatt and Surrey adapted the conceit, which the Elizabethans 
employed to satiety. Cf. Pass, Pilg,, xiii. Ronsard’s rendering 
{(Euvres, ed. Blanchemain, 1857, vol. i, p. 397) is especially char< 
acteristic : 

** Gela vous soit un exemple certain 
Que VOS beautez, bien qu’elles soient fleuries, 

En peu de temps seront toutes Baitries, 

£t, conune fleurs, periront tout soudain.** 

134 harsh in voice] Cf. Lear, V, Hi, 272-273: “Her voice was ever soft. 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 
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VENUS AND ADdNlS 


O’erworn, despised, rheumatic and cold. 

Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice. 

Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for 
thee; . 

But having no defects, why dost ahtioi* me ? 

“Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow; 

Mine eyes are grey and bright and quick in'tuming ; i40 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow. 

My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning; 

My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt. 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt. 

“Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear. 

Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green. 

Or, like a nymph, with long dishevell’d hair. 

Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen: 

Love is a spirit all compact of fire. 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. ifio 

“Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie; 

These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me; 
Two strengthless doves will draw me through the sky. 
From mom till night, even where I list V> sport me : 


140 gTey\ greyish-blue; a grey eye was reckoned a feature of beauty in 
women. Cf . Rom, and Jul,^ II, iv, 4tft, 

143 moist /land] See note on line 26, supra. 

148 Dance on the sands , . . seen] Cf. Tempestt V, i, 34-35: **ye that on 
the sands with prinUess foot Do chase the ebbing Neptune.’* 

149 compact] composed. Cf. Com. of Errors^ HI, ii, 22: ‘’Being compact 
of cxedit, that you love us.” 
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VENUS AND ADONIS 

Is love so light, sweet boy, and may it be 
That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee ? ' 

“Is thine own heart to thine own face affected? 

Can thy right 'hand seize love upon thy left ? 

Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected, 

Steal thine ^own freedom, and complain on theft. leo 
Narcissus so himself himself forsook, 

And died to kiss his shadow in the brook 

“Torches are made to light, jewels to wear. 

Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use. 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear; 

Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse: 

Seeds spring from seeds and beauty breedeth 
beauty ; 

Thou wast begot ; to get it is thy duty. 



161-162 Narcissus ,,, in the brook] A like illustration from Narcissus’ 
fate figures in LucrecSf lines 265-266. According to the classical ver- 
sion of the tale in Ovid’s Metam, (iii, 407 seq.)^ Narcissus did 
not drown himself, but was turned into a flower. Marlowe’s 
account of Narcissus in Hero and Leander (Sestiad I, 74-76), doubt- 
less suggests Shakespeare’s allusion : — 

[He] leapt into the water for a kiss 
Of his own shadow, wd despising many. 

Died ere he could enjoy the love of any. 

163-174 Torches are .. . alive] This theme of the duty of beauty to re- 
produce itself, which is mentioned supra^ 130-133, and is developed 
later in lines 751-768, infra, is the main topic of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
i-xvii, and is also noticed in Rom, and Jvl,, I, i, 210-218. Cf. Sonnet 
iv, 1-2: ** Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend Upon thyself thy 
beauty’s legacy ? ” and Rom. and Jul., I, i, 213-214 : *‘0, she is rich in 
beauty, only poor That, when she dies, with beauty dies her store.” 



VENUS AND ADONIS 


“Upon the earth’s increase why shouldst thou feed. 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed ? m 

By law of nature thou art bound to breed, , 

That thme nlay live when thou thyself art dead ; 

And so, in spite of death, thou dosf survive. 

In that thy likeness still is left alive.’’ 

By this, the love-sick queen began to sweat. 

For, where they lay, the shadow had forsook them. 

And Titan, tired in the mid-day heat. 

With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 

Wishing Adonis had his team to guide. 

So he were like him and by Venus’ side. iso 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spright. 

And with a heavy, dark, disliking eye. 

His louring brows o’erwhelming his fair sight. 

Like misty vapours when they blot the sky. 

Souring his cheeks, cries “Fie, no more of love! 

The sun doth bum my face; I must remove.” 

177 Titan, tired\ The sun, fatigued or weary, “ Tired ” is frequently 
found for “ attired ” (i. e., clothed), but it is doubtful if the word be 
so employed here. Ovid repeatedly gives the «un the name Titan 
(cf. Metam,, i, 10), and Shakespeare often follows Ovid's example. 
Only here and in Rom, and Jyl., II, iii, 4 (*^Titan*s fiery wheels”) 
does Shakespeare mention Titan as driver of the chariot of the 
sun. That description echoes the early Greek myth which makes 
Hyperion, the sun’s charioteer, one of the family known as Titans. 

185 Souring his cheeks] Causing his cheeks to turn pale with impatience. 
“Souring ” suggests an image from sour milk. Cf . Tim, of Ath,, III, i, 
53^ : “Has friendship such a faint and milky heart. It turns in less 
than two nights?” 
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VENVS AND ADONIS 


“Ay me,” quoth Venus, “young, and so unkind ! 

What bare excuses makest thou to be gone ! 

I ’ll sigh, celesjtial breath, whose gentle wind 
Shalt cool the heat of this descending sun: • i9o 

I ’ll make^a shadow for thee of my hairs ; 

If they bum too, I ’ll quench them with my tears. 

“The sun that shines from heaven shines but warm. 

And, lo, 1 lie between that sun and thee : 

The heat I have from thence doth little harm. 

Thine eye darts forth the fire that bumeth me; 

And were I not immortal, life were done 
Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 

“Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel ? 

Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth : aoo 

Art thou a woman’s son, and canst not feel 
What ’t is to love ? how want of love tormenteth ? 

O, had thy mother borne so hard a mind. 

She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind. 

“What am I, that thou shouldst contemn me this? 

Or what great danger dwells upon my suit ? 

What were thy lips the worse for one ^oor kiss ? 

Speak, fair; buf speak fair words, or else be mute: 

Give me one kiss, I ’ll give it thee again. 

And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. aio 

904 unAnmi] without* family, childless. Cf. AU ’« Well, IV, ii, 8-l0: 
“you are cold and stem; And now you should be as your mother 
was When your sweet self was got.” 

905 contemn me this] contemptuously refuse me this favour. “This ” 
has the force of “ thus, ’’ which is read by the Tenth Quarts 
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VENUS AND ADONIS 


“Fie, lifeless picture, cold and senseless stone, 

Well painted idol, image dull and dead. 

Statue contenting but 5 ie eye alone. 

Thing like a, man, but of no woman bred ! ^ ^ 

Thou art no man, though of a maQ’s complexion. 
For men will kiss even by their own direction.” 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading*tongue. 

And swelling passion doth provoke a pause; 

Red cheeks and fiery eyes blaze forth her wrong ; 

Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause: *20 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would speak. 
And now her sobs do her intendments break. 

Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand. 

Now gazeth she on him, now on the ground; 

Sometimes her arms infold him like a band: 

She would, he vdll not in her arms be boynd; 

And when from thence he struggles to be gone. 

She locks her lily fingers one in one. 

“Fondling,” she saith, “since I have hemm’d thee here 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, *80 

I ’ll be a park, and thou shalt be my deer; 

Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale : 


222 inimdmerdt] intentions (of uttenaoe). Cf. Aiyou like it, I, i, 119: 

“you might stay him from his ifUendment” 

230 tkie ivory pale] this enclosure of ivoiy skin. Cf. Com. of Errors, II, i, 
100-101 (of an incensed husband): “too, unruly deer he breaks the 
pale. And feeds from home.” 
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Graze on my lips^ and if those hills be dry. 

Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 

.“Within thb limit is relief enough, ^ , 

Sweet bottom*^ass and high delightful plain. 

Round rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough. 

To shelter thee from tempest and from rain: 

Then be my deer, since I am such a park; 

No dog shall rouse thee, tiliough a thousand 
bark.” S40 

At this Adonis smiles as in disdain. 

That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple: 

Love made those hollows, if himself were slain. 

He might be buried in a tomb so simple; 

Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie. 

Why, there Love lived, and there he could not die. 

These lovely* caves, these round enchanting pits. 

Open'd their mouths to swallow Venus’ lilang. 

Being mad before, how doth she now for wits ? 

Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking ? sso 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn. 

To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn ! 

Now which way shall she turn? what shall she say? 
Her words are done, her woes the more increasing; 

1236 boitom^grass] luxfiriant grass in the depths of a valley. 

240 fxmse] a hunting term technically employed in the diase of the hart. 

See Wyndham’s edition of Shakespeare's Poems, p. 313. 

343 htm^/j so that if he himself. 

351 in thine own law forhm] lost or ruined by the force of thine own law* 



VENUS AND ADONIS 


The time is spent, her object will aw&y 

And from her twining arms doth urge releasing. 

“Pity,” she cries, “some favour, some remorse !” 
Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse. 

But, lo, from forth a copse that neighbours by, 

A bree^ng jennet, lusty, young and proud, *80 

Adonis’ trampling courser doth espy, t 
And forth she rushes, snorts and neighs aloud : 

The strong-neck’d steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein and to her straight goes he. 

Imperiously lie leaps, he neighs, he bounds. 

And now his woven girths he breaks asunder; 

The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds. 

Whose hollow womb resounds like heaven’s thunder; 

The iron bit he crusheth ’tween his teeth. 
Controlling what he was controlled with. «70 

His ears up-prick’d; his braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass’d crest now stand on end ; 

His nostrils drink the air, and forth again. 

As from a furnace, vapours doth he send : 

His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire. 

Shows his hot courage and his hi^h desire. 

Sometimes he trots, as if he told the steps. 

With gentle majesty and modest pride; 

* 

257 remorse] compassion. 

260 jennei] a small Spanish mare, a nag. 

272 compassed] rounded, arched. Cf. Trail, and Creee.t I, ii, 106: ‘•the 
compassed window,” t. e., bow window^ 
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Anon he rears upright^ curvets and leaps, 

As who should say “Lo, thus my strength is tried; sso 
^d this I do to captivate the eye 
Of the fair breeder that is standing by." 

What recketh he his rider’s angry stir. 

His flatteriqg “Holla” or his “Stand, I say”? 

What cares he now for curb or pricking spur ? 

For rich caparisons or trappings gay P 

He sees his love, and nothing else he sees. 

For nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 

Look, when a painter would surpass the life 
In limning out a well proportion’d steed, sso 

His art with nature’s workmanship at strife 
As if the dead the living should exceed; 

So did this horse excel a common one 
In shape* in courage, colour, pace and bone. 

Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long. 
Broad breast, full eye, small head and nostril wide. 

High crest, short ears, straight legs and passing strong. 
Thin mane, thi«k tail, broad buttock, tender Mde : 

Look, what a horse should have he did not lack. 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. soo 

279 curvets] pranoea^ 

284 **HoUa'*] Stop ! Cf. As you m d, HI, ii, 229-«30; “Cry ‘ Aofla' to 
thy tongue, ... it <mrvets unseasonably.” According to Cotgrave, 
Fr.-Engl, Dict,^ “Holla” meant “Enough; soft, soft; no more of 
that, if you love me.” 

291 His art ... at strife] Cf. line 11, supra, and note. 
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Sometime he scuds far off, and there he stares; * 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather; 

To bid the wind a base he now prepares, , 

And whether he run or fly they know not whether; " 
For through his mane and tail the high wind sings. 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feather’d wingSK 

He looks upon his love and neighs unto her; 

She answers him, as if she knew his mind : 

Being proud, as fanales are, to see him woo her. 

She puts on outward strangeness, seems unkind, sio 
Spurns at his love and scorns the heat he feels. 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 

Then, like a melancholy malcontent. 

He vails his tail, that, like a falling plume. 

Cool shadow to his melting buttod^ lent : 

He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his fume. 

His love, perceiving how he was enr^ed. 

Grew kinder, and his fury was assuaged. 

His testy master goeth about to take him ; 

When, lo, the unback’d breeder, full of fear, m 


SOS To bid the wind a haee^ To duiHenge the wind in a running match. 
^‘Base*’ is a technical term in the game of **pri8oner’s base*** in which 
a player bade or challenged another to run without being caught from 
one foed bound or base to another in a farther comer of the field. 
Cf. Tivo Geni,f I, ii, 97 : '^Indeed, I bid the baee for Proteus/^ and note. 
810 otdward etrangeneee] seeming shyness or backwardness. Cf. line 5%%^ 
infra^ and Sonnet Ixzxix, 8: will . . . look strange** 

814 lowers, droops. Cf. line 956, infra. 

S20 unbaek*d\ unridden, vir|^. Cf. line 419, infra: **The colt that’s 
hack*d:* 

tl8I 
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Jealous of catcliing, swiftly doth forsake him, 

With her the horse, and left Adonis there : 

As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them, 
Out’Stripping crows that strive to oy£;r-fly«them. 

All swoln with chafing, down Adonis sits. 

Banning his boisterous and unruly beast : 

And now tl)e happy season once more fits. 

That love-sick Love by pleading may be blest; 

For lovers say, the heart hath treble wrong 
When it is barr’d the aidance of the tongue. ‘ sso 

An oven that is stopp’d, or river stay’d, 

Bumeth more hotly, swelleth with more rage : 

So of concealed sorrow may be said; 

Free vent of words love’s fire doth assuage; 

But when the heart’s attorney once is mute. 

The client breaks, as desperate in his suit. 

He sees her*coming, and begins to glow. 

Even as a dying coid revives with wind. 

And with his bonnet hides his angry brow. 

Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind, sm 

Taking no notice that she is so ni^, 

For all asl^nce he holds her in his eye. 

S21 o/ coidiing\ of being caught. 

330 barred ihe aidance] refused the aid. The common sentiment is finely 
expressed in Mach,, IV, Hi, 209^10: *'the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o^r-frougfat heart, and bids it break.” 

SSl‘*-3S{t An oven . . . mare rage] Cf. TU, Andr., II, iv, 36-37; “Sorrow 
concealed, like an oven etopp^d^ Doth hum the heart to cinders.” 

885 the hean*8 aUorrmj] the ton^. Cf. Rich. Ill, IV, iv, 187: “Windy 
attomsj^s \t. e., spoken words] to their dieiA woes.” 
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O, what a sight it was, wistly to view « 

How she came stealing to the wayward boy ! 

To note the fighting conflict of her hue. 

How white and red each other did destroy ! 

But now her ch^k was pale, and by and by 
It flash’d forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 

Now was she just before him as he sat. 

And like a lowly lover down she kneels; sw 

With one fair hand she heaveth up his hat. 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels : 

His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand’s print. 

As apt as new>fall’n snow takes any dint. 

O, what a war of looks was then between them ! 

Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing ; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them ; 

Her eyes woo’d still, his eyes disdain’d the wooing : 

And all this dumb play had his acts*made plain 
With tears, which chorus-like her eyes did rain, seo 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow. 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; . 

So white a friend engirts so white a foe': 

84S wistfuUj, eagerly. 

84S Haw white and red .. . deelroy\ Cf. Luerece, 71, and T. of Shrewt 
IV, T, 80: “Sudi war of white and red witbindier cheeks I ” 

S59->800 dumb jday . . . charut-like] Reference is here made to the early 
devices of the dumb-show and the chorus whifdi characterised the eariy 
drama. “His acts’* (i.s., itsact8)forms part of the theatrical imagery, 
ses-aes a Uly . . . aUbaster Aand] Cf. Ovid, MeUm., iv, 854-888: 
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This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Show’d like two salver doves that sit a-billing. 

Once more the engine of her thoughts began:* 

‘*0 fairest mover on this mortal round. 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man, 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound ; S70 

For one sweet look thy help I would assure thee. 
Though nothing but my body’s bane would cure 
thee.” 

“Give me my hand,” saith he ; “why dost thou feel it ?” 
“Give me my heart,” saith she, “and thou shalt have it; 
O, give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it. 

And being steel’d, soh sighs can never grave it: 

Then love’s deep groans I never shall regard. 
Because Adonis’ heart hath made mine hard.” 

liquidis transluoet aquis, ut ebumea siquis Signa tegat daro, vel 
Candida lilia, vitro” (”The boy’s white body shines in the transparent 
water, like ivory images or white lilies encased in dear glass”). So 
line 980, infra: ”like pearls in glass.” 

367 the engine of her thoyghts] the tongue. Cf. Tit, Andr,, III, i, 82 : **0, 
that delightful engine of her thoughts,** 

868 mover on this mortal round\ active agent (or being) on this earthly 
globe. “ Movers ” is similarly found in Cor., I, v, 4. The line 
curiously resembles the first line of Sonnet iii in a French collection, 

Le Tomheau de Robert et Antoine Le Cheualier (Caen, 1591, p. 54) : 

“ Le Souuerain^mofsur de la ronde machine** 

370 ihy heart my vHmnd\ thy heart wounded as mine is. 

376 And being steePd . . . grave] The figure is from the art of engraving 
on metal plates *^grave” being used in the sense of ^engrave” which 
is best effected on a surface that is softer than steel. Cf. Lucrecst 755. 
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“For shame,” he cries, “let go, and let me go; 

My day’s delight is past, my horse is gone, sso 

And ’t is your fault I am bereft him so : 

I pray you hence, and leave me here alone; 

For all my mind, my thought, my busy care. 

Is how to get my palfrey from the mare.” 

Thus she replies: “Thy palfrey, as he should. 

Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire: 

Affection is a coal that must be cool’d ; 

£be, suffer’d, it will set the heart on fire : 

The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none; 
Therefore no marvel though thy horse be gone, sso 

“How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree. 

Servilely master’d with a leathern rein ! 

But when he saw his love, his youth’s fair fee. 

He held such petty bondage in disdain ; 

Throwing the base thong from his bending crest, 
Enfranchising his mouth, his back, his breast. 

“Who sees his true-love in her naked bed. 

Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white, 

S88 Else, suffet^i\ OUmwise, if it be auffeied (t<^. blace), if it be not 
cbedced. 

889 The sea . . . AoiAnone] Cf. Mad>., IV, iii, 60-61: “but there’s no 
bottom, ncme. In my voluptuousness.” 

SOS fee] property in full ownership. 

S97 her tmI^ the bed whme the lies naked. Hyd's Jsrontmo (1502) 
supplied the Elizabethan populace with many cant phrases, which 
the best remembered is “What outcry calls me from my naked bed.” 

SOS Teaching . . . than tohiie] Cf. CymUt., II, ii, 16: “whiter than the 
eheete,” and Luerece, 472: “Who o’er the white sheets peers hmr whitef 
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But, when his glutton so full hath fed, 

His other agents aim at like delight? 4oo 

Who is so faint, that dares not be so bold 
't'o touch the fire, the weather being •ccddf 

**Let nie excuse thy courser, gentle boy; 

And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee. 

To take ad'\nEintage on presented joy; 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee : 

O, learn to love ; the lesson is but plain. 

And once made perfect, never lost again/* 

*T know not love,” quoth he, “nor will not know it, 
Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it; 410 

’T is much to borrow, and I will not owe it; 

My love to love is love but to disgrace it; 

For I have heard it is a life in death. 

That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath. 

“Who wears a garment shapeless and unfinish’d? 

W^o plucks the bud before one leaf put forth ? 

If springing things be any jot diminish’d. 

They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth : 

The colt that’s back’d and burthen’d bang young 
Loseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. «m> 

“You hurt my hand with wringing; let us part, 

And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat: 

efttn.” So Cdkistable’a Diama (159^), Soimet iv, 7: ** whiter skin with 
wkUe ^keet covered ” (ed. 1594, Decade 11, Sonnet iii, 7). 
if y love • . . diegraee ti] My inciinatioa towards love is only a desire 
to make it contemptible. 
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Remove your si^ from my unyielding heart; ^ 

To love’s alarms it will not ope the gate: 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery ; 
Fof where a heart is hard they make no batte^.” ' 

d 

“What! canst thou talk?” quoth she, “hast thou a 
tongue ? ^ 

O, would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing ! 

Thy mermaid’s voice hath done me double wrong; 

I had my load before, now press’d with bearing: 4M 

Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sounding. 
Ear’s deep-sweet music, and heart’s deep-sore 
wounding. 

“Had I no eyes but ears, my ears would love 
That inward beauty and invisible; 

Or were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 
Each part in me that were but sensible : " 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see. 

Yet should I, be in love by touching thee. 

“Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me. 

And that I could not see, nor hear, nor touch, ■ 440 
And nothing but the very smell were left me. 

Yet would my love to thee be still as much; 

429 Thy mermaid^s voice] The mermaid was comihonly credited with the 
qualities of a siren. Cf. 777, infra, and Lucrece, 1411. 

430 jtTeas^d with hearing] Now weighted, made heavier, by suffering. 
484-436 invisible . . . sensMe] This somewhat awkward rhyme is re- 
peated in L, L. X., V. ii, 267-259. 
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For from the stillitory of thy face excelling 
Comes breath perfumed, that breedeth love by 
gelling. 

“But, O, what banquet wert thou to the fiiste,* 

Being nurse arid feeder of the other four ! 

Would they not wish the feast might ever last, 

And bid Suspicion double-lock the door. 

Lest Jealousy, that sour unwelcome guest. 

Should by his stealing in disturb the feast?” 450 

Once more the ruby-colour’d portal open’d. 

Which to his speech did honey passage yield ; 

Like a red mom, that ever yet betoken’d 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field. 

Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds. 

Gusts and foul flaws to herdmen and to herds. 

This ill presage advisedly she marketh : 

Even as the Vind is hush’d before it raineth. 

Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh. 

Or as the berry brea^ before it staineth, 460 

Or like the deadly bullet of a gun. 

His meaning struck her ere his words begun. 

And at his look^he flatly falleth down. 

For looks kill love, and love by looks leviveth: 

443 the stiUitory] the still, the vessel used for distillation. It is sometimes 
found in the sense of distillery. 

453-456 Like a red n/Sm . . . herds] A reference to the universal proverb 
to the effect that a red sky in the morning is a shepherd’s warning. 

456 fiaios] sudden blasts or squalls. Cf. Hamlet^ V> i» SIO: **the winter’s 
pmr 

459 grin] growl. 
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A smile recures the wounding of a frown ; 

But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth ! 

The silly boy, believing she is dead, 

Claps her pale cheek, till clapping makes it r^ ; 

And all amazed brake off his late into&t. 

For sharply he did think to reprehend h^, 470 

Which cunning love did wittily prevent: r 
Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her ! 

For on the grass she lies as she were slain. 

Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 

He wrings her nose, he strikes her on the cheeks. 

He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard. 

He chafes her lips ; a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindness marr’d : 

He kisses her; and she, by her good will. 

Will never rise, so he will kiss her still. 480 

The night of sorrow now is turn’d to da^ : 

Her two blue windows faintly she up-heaveth. 

Like the fair sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheeie the mom, and all the earth lelieveth : 

And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 

So is her face illumined with her eye 

Whose beams upon his hairless face are fix’d. 

As if from thence they borrowed all their shine. 

471 wiUUyl knowingly, cunningly. ^ 

472 Fair faU the wiJ(\ Good luck to the wit, 

478 marred] caused to her injury, had the ill effect of making. 

482 winiawe^ often applied to the eyelids. Cf. Sonnet xxiv, 11 ; ** thine 
[eyes] Are endows to my breast.” So Cymb,, 11, ii, 22: ** windows, 
white and azure.” r 
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Were never four sudi lamps tc^ether mix’d. 

Had not his clouded with his brow’s repine; 490 

But hers, which through the crystal tears gave light, 

* Stfbne like the moon in water seen by night. 

*‘0, where am*I?” quoth she; “in earth or heaven. 

Or in the ocean drench’d, or in the fire ? 

What hour is this ? or mom or weary even ? 

Do I delight to die, or life desire ? 

But now I lived, and life was death’s annoy; 

But now I died, and death was lively joy. 

“O, thou didst kill me : kill me once again : 

Thy eyes’ shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine, soo 
Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain. 
That th^ have murder’d this poor heart of mine; 

And these mine eyes, tme leaders to their queen. 

But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 

• 

“Long may they kiss each other, for this cure! 

O, never let thmr crimson liveries wear ! 

And as they last, their verdure still endure. 

To drive infection from the dangerous year ! 

That the star-gazers, having writ on death. 

May say, the* plague is banish’d by thy breath. eio 

490 repins^ annoyance, vexation. 

497 deaih*8 annoy] suffering of deaUi. Cf . line 599, infra, 

506 wear] wear out. 6f . Sonnet Ixxvii, 1 : ** Thy glass will show thee how 
thy beauties wear.** 

507*-508 their verdure . . . infeethh] A reference to the preventive prac- 
tice of spieadmg odorous plants like rue through houses threatened 
by plague. 
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“Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, « 

What bargains may I make, still to be sealing? 

To sell myself I can be well contented. 

So thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealing; 

Which purchase if thou make, for fear^f slips 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 

“A thousand kisses buys my heart from me; 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 

What is ten hundred touches unto thee ? 

Are they not quickly told and quickly gone ? 

Say, for non-payment that the debt should double. 

Is twenty hundred kisses such a trouble?” 

“Fair queen,” quoth he, “if any love you owe me. 

Measure my strangeness with my unripe years ; 

Before I know myself, seek not to know me; 

No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears : • 

The mellow plum doth fall, the green sticks fast. 

Or being early pluck’d is sour to taste. 

“Look, the world’s comforter, with weary gait. 

His day’s hot task hath ended in the west ; sso 

The owl, night’s herald, shrieks, ’t is very late ; 

The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest; 

511 aweei seals . . . impnnted\ Cf. Meaa. for Meas.^ IV, i, "Seals of 
love, but seal’d in vain,” and Sonnet cxlii, 7. * 

515 dips] counterfeit coin, false money. 

524 strangeness] shyness, coyness, basMulness. Cf. line 310, supra. 

520 the world*s comforter] the sun. Cf. line 790, infra^ and Mids. JV. Dr., 
n, ii, 38: *'the comfort of the day.” 
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And cofd-black clouds that shadow heaven’s light 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night. 

let me say * Good night,’ and so say you ; 

If you -will say^o, you shall have a kiss,” 

“Good night,” quoth she; and, ere he says “Adieu,” 
The honey fee of parting tender’d is; 

Her arm^ do lend his neck a sweet embrace ; 
Incorporate then they seem ; face grows to face. 640 

Till breathless he disjoin’d, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth. 

Whose precious taste her thirsty lips well knew. 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drouth : 

He with her plenty press’d, she faint with dearth. 
Their lips together glued, fall to the earth. 

Now quick desire hath caught the yielding prey. 

And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth ; 

Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey. 

Paying what ransom the insulter willeth ; 550 

Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high. 
That she wiU draw his lips’ rich treasure dry. 

And having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 

With blindfold fury she begins to forage; 

Her face d^th reek and smoke, her blood doth boil. 

And careless lusl stirs up a desperate courage. 


Her arms . . . theyeeem^ Cf. jHTw, F///, I, i, ^10; '‘they clung 
In their embraoementt as they grew together.*’ 
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Planting oUivi(«» beating reason back. 

Forgetting shame’s pure blush and honour* s wrack. 

Hot, fmnt f^d .weary, with her hard embracing.)^ 

Like a wild bird being tamed with too much handling, mo 
Or as the fleet-foot roe that ’s tired wi& chasing. 

Or like the froward infant still’d with dandling, 

He now obeys, and now no more resisteth. 

While she takes all she can, not all she listeth. 

What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering. 

And yields at last to every light impression ? 

Things out of hope are compass’d oft with venturing. 
Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commission : 
Affection faints not like a pale-faced coward. 

But then woos best when most his choice is froward. sro 

When he did frown, O, had she then gave over. 

Such nectar from his lips she had not suck’d. 

Foul words and frowns must not repel a lover; 

What though the rose have prickles, yet ’tis pluck’d: 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 

Yet love breaks through, and picks them all at last. 

C 

For pity now sjie can no more detain him; 

The poor fool prays her that he may depart: 

564 liatelh] wishes. « 

508 whose leave exceeds commission] whose license or licentiousness goes 
beyond due warrant. 

578 The poor foot\ A common term of endearment Cf. Xeor, V, iiit 805 
(of Cordelia) : ** And my poor fool ia bang’d.” 
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She is resolved no longer to restrain him; 

Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, s80 

The which, by Cupid’s bow she doth protest. 

He carries thence incaged in his breast. * 

“Sweet boy,” she says, “this night I’ll waste in sorrow. 
For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 

Tell me, lofe’s master, shall we meet to-morrow? 

Say, shall we ? shall we ? wilt thou make the 
match?” 

He tells her, no; to-morrow he intends 
To hunt the boar with certain of his friends. 

“The boar!” quoth she; whereat a sudden pale, 
like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose, eso 
Usurps her cheek; she trembles at his tale. 

And on his neck her yoking arms^she throws: 

She sinkedi down, still hanging 1 ^ his neck. 

He on her belly falls, she on her back. 

Now is she in the very lists of love. 

Her champion mount^ for the hot encounter: 

581 by Cupid's how\sa, Mids. N, Dr,, 1, i, 169: swear to thee by 

Cupid's strongest how," 

5BSi He carries in his breast] Cf. Sonnets^^xxii, 6-7: ‘* my heart 
Which in my breast doth live,” and ibid,, cxxxiii, 9. 

589 pale] paleness; the adjective b used as a noun ; a rare usage. 

589-^90 a sudden pcde. Like lawn , , , rose] Cf. Lucrece, 258-259: ‘'First 
red as roses ti^t on lavm we lay* Then white as lawn, the roses took 
away.” 

595 Usts] bounds. The word is technically used of the banriers of a tilting 
ground. 
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All is imaginaiy she doth prove. 

He will not manage her, although he mount her; 

That worse than Tantalus’ is her annoy. 

To tlip Elysium, and to lack her joy. " flibo 

i 

Even so poor birds, deceived with painted grapes. 

Do surfeit by the eye and pine the maw. 

Even so she languisheth in her mishaps 

As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 

The warm effects which she in him finds missing 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing. 

But all in vain ; good queen, it will not be : 

She hath assay’d as much as may be proved; 

Her pleading hath deserved a greater fee^ 

She ’s Love, she loves, and yet she is not loved. sio 
“Fie, fie,’’ he says, “you crush me; let me go; 

You have no reason to withhold me so.’’ 

598 manage] control; a technical term m horsemanship, usually spelled 
“manege,” i.e., equestrian skill. Cf. Lover's Comjil., 111-118: 
“Whether the horse by him became his deed, Or he his manage by the 
well-doing steed.” 

599 annoy] suffering. Cf. line 497, supra. ' 

600 clip] embrace. 

601-604 Even so paw Urds . . . berries aano] A reference to Pliny’s 
story, N(A. Hist., Bk. xxxv, ch. 10, of the c unning of the Greek 
painter, Zeuxis, who painted clusters of grapes so vividly “that the 
very birds of the air flew flocking thither for to be pecking at the 
grapes” (tr. Philemon Holland, 1684). 

608 . . . pine] Cf. Sonnet Ixxv, IS: “Thus do I pine and sur- 

feit." The transitive or causative use of “pine” is rare. 

604 hdpless] giving no nourishment, usetess. 
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• “Thou hadst been gone,” quoth she, “sweet boy, ere 
this. 

But &at thou told’st me thou wouldst hunt the boar. 

*0, be advised: thou know’st not what it is * 

With javelin’s point a churlish swine to gore. 

Whose tushes never sheathed he whetteth still. 

Like to ^ mortal butcher, bent to kill. 

“On his bow-back he hatii a battle set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes; 62o 

His eyes, like glow-worms, shine when he doth fret; 

His snout digs sepulchres where’er he goes ; 

Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way. 

And whom he strikes his crooked tushes slay. 

“His brawny sides, with hairy bristles armed. 

Are better proof than thy spear’s point can enter; 

His short thick neck cannot be easily harmed ; 

Being ireful, on the lion he will venture : 

The thorny brambles and embracing bushes. 

As fearful of him, part ; through whom he rushes, sso 


617 ttishes] tusks; so ^n/ra, line 624. 

618 mortod death-dealing, deadly. 

618-660 On his boto-hach he rushes] This description of the boar is 
copied from Ovid’s account of the Calydonian boar in Mekm,^ viii, 
284-286. Cf. Ovid’s line (286); **^ntque velut vaUum Telut alta 
hostilia sete” of ^hich Golding’s translation was (p. 107 a) ’’And like 
a front of armed Pikes set dose in hattaU ray. The sturdie hrisUes on 
his back stoode staring up alway.’’ 

619 hcdde] has the common meaning of **aTmy,’* ’^battalion.” 

626 iMer •proof] better armour, better material of resistance. 
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“Alas, he nought estems that face of thine. 

To which Love’s ^es pay tributary gazes; 

Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips and crystal eyne, . 

Whose ’full perfection all the world amazes ; 

But having the advantage — wondrous dread ! — 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 

t 

“O, let bim keep his loathsome cabin still; 

Beauty hath nought to do with such foul fiends : 

Come not within his danger by thy will; 

They that thrive well take counsel of their friends. 4M0 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble, 

I fear’d thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 

"Didst thou not mark my face ? was it not white ? 

Saw’st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eye ? 

Grew I not faint ? and fell I not downright ? 

Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie. 

My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest. 

But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast, 

“For where Love reig;ns, disturbing Jealousy 

Doth call himself Affection’s sentinel; 0 fiO 

Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny. 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry ‘Kill, kill !* 
Distempering gentle Love in his d^re. 

As air and water do abate the fire. 

687 oaWn] hovel, den; see line 1038, infra, and Pau. PUg., xiv, J. 
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• ‘‘This sour informs, tius bette-breeding spy, 

This canker that eats up Love’s tender spring. 

This carry-tale, dissentious Jealousy, 

•Tbat *sometime true news, som^iine false* doth bring. 
Knocks at my heart, and whispers in mine ear. 

That if I love thee, I thy death should fear: ew 

**And more flian so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angiy-chafing boar. 

Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thysdl, all stain’d with gore; 

Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shed 
Doth make them droop with grief and hang the head. 

“What should I do, seeing thee so indeed, 

That tremble at the imagination ? 

The thought of it doth make my faint heart Meed, 

And fear dotij;^ teach it divination: 670 

I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow. 

If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

**But if lliou needs wilt hunt, be ruled by me; 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare, 

■ — ” - - • 

055 baU4freeding] quarrel oauaing; Cf. Jf. Wvoest I, iv, 10*11 : tell- 
tale nor no breed-bale** ^ 

056 Thie canker . . . tender epnng\ This canker-womi or caterpillar 

which consumes Love’s tender bud or shoot. Cf. xekv* 4 : 

** loathsome canlAr lives m sweetest bud ** (and ibfULp lxx»7; xcv, 2; 
and xdx, 19) ; see also of Errors, HI, ii^ 9: *‘£vea in the spring 
of love, thy love-rpnn^r rot.” 

667 earry-tale] Cf. L. L. L., Y, ii, 409: ^^Some carry-tale, some please-man.” 
074 ITnooupfe] Let slip the leadi. 
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Or at the fox which lives by subtlety, * 

Or at the roe which no encounter dare: 

Pursue these fearful creatures o’er the downs,^ 

And’on tl^ well-breath’d horse keep with thy hounds. ' 

•> 

“And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 

Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, «80 
. How he outruns the wind, and with what'care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles : 

The many musits through the which he goes 
As like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

“Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep. 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell. 

And sometime where earth-delving conies keep. 

To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 

And sometime sorteth with the herd of deer : 

Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on f^ar: 69 o 

680 overshoaC\ beyond the range of. Thus Steevens. The early 
editions read mer-shvt^ which according to Malone may mean shut 
up, end, conclude. But no parallel passage has come to light. 

681^ cran^] winds* goes crookedly. Cf. 1 Hen. 7F, III, i, 98: *‘See how 
this river comes me cranJdng in.” The word is more often used as a 
substantive in the sense of sharp turn or windftig. 

688 musUs] gaps or holes in a hedge. Under the French word “ trou^,” 
Cotgrave in his Fr.-Engl. Did, gives the English equivalent as a 
gap or mued in a hedge.” In The Two Noble Kinsmen^ III, i, 97, the 
right reading gives **enter your musite,” t.e., hole^ where ^*Musick,” the 
original reading, gives no sense. **Muse ” is found in the same sense, 
and is especially applied to the lurking hole of a hare. Both forms 
anglicise the French words *‘musse,” a hole, iuid **mussette,” a little 
hole. 

689 eofUUk wilK\ consorteth with. 
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**For there his smell with others being mingled. 

The hot scent-snuffing hounds are 4 riven to doubt. 

Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled 

WitbT much ado the cold fault cleanly out; 

Then do tl}ey spend their mouths : Echo replies, 

As if another chase were in the skies. 

“ By this, poor Wat, far off upon a hill 

Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear. 

To hearken if his foes pursue him still : 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 700 

And now his grief may be compared well 
To one sore sick that hears the passing-bell. 

“Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 

Turn, and return, indenting with the way; 

Each envious brier his weary leg doth scratch, 

Each shadow mak^ him stop, each murmur stay : 

• '■ 

694 interruption of the trail. See note on T. of Shrew^ Iriduction^ 
i, 18. 

695 s'pmA their nuyuihs] heals, their loudest; give full cry; a technical 
phrase in hunting. 

697 poor Wat] a recognised name of the hare. 

702 the paseing-beUl^ihe knell of death. 

703 dew-hedabbled] Mr. Craig points out that Florio applies the same epi- 
thet to the hunted hare in his translation of Montaigne’s Essays (1603), 
Bk. n. Chap. xi. Montaigne’s French text gives the hare no epithet 
at aO. 

704 indenting] winding. Mr. Craig points out that Golding applies the 
same word to the movement of a wily fox in his translation of Ovid, 
Metam.^ bk. vii (line 1017). In As you like U, IV, iii, 111, the 
snake is credited with ** indented glides.” 

705 eweious] malicious. 
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For misery is trodden cm by m&ny, • 

And being low never relieved by any. 

“Lie quietly, and hear a little more; 

Nay, do* not*struggle, for thou shalt not rise: no 

To make thee hate the hunting of the Boar, 

Unlike myself thou hear’st me moralize. 

Applying this to that, and so to so; 

‘ For love can comment upon every woe. 

“Where did I leave?” “No matter where,” quoth he; 
“Leave me, and then the story aptly ends: 

The night is spent.” “Why, what of that?” quoth she. 
“I am,” quoth he, “expected of my friends; 

And now ’tis dark, and going 1 shall fall.” 

“In night,” quoth she, “desire sees best of all. wo 

“But if thou fall, O, then imagine this. 

The earth, in love with thee^ thy footing tjips. 

And all is but to rob thee of a kiss. 

Rich preys make true men thieves ; so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn. 

Lest she should steal a kiss, and die forsworn. 

“Now of this dark night I perceive tha reason: 

Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 

712 moroZtse] supply the story with a moral 

724 Rich preys . . . thieves] Cf. Sonnet xlviii, 14: “For truth proves 
thievish for a prise so dear.” ” True” and “ truth” are equivalent to 
“honest” and “honesty.” 

725 doudy] gloomy. 

726 forsworn] having broken her oath of chastity. 

728 Cynthia] The goddess of the moon; an alternative name of Diana. 
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*Till foiging Natiire be coodmn’d of treason. 

For stealii^ moulcb from heaven that were divine; 7 so 
Wherein she framed thee, in high heaven’s, despite, 

* To shame the sun by day and her by night.’ 

**And therefore hath she bribed the Destinies 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature. 

To mingle beauty with infirmities 

And pure perfection with impure defeature; 

Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad mischances and much mismy; 

**As burning fevers, agues pate and faint. 

Life-poisoning pestilence and frenzies wood, 740 

The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood: 

Sui/eits, imposthumes, grief and damn’d despair. 
Swear Nature’s death for framing thee so fair. 

“And not the least of all these maladies 
But in one minute’s fight brings beauty under: 

Both favour, savour, hue and qualities. 

Whereat the impartial gazer late did wonder, 

7S0 mouldt] patterns, eo{m. Cf. Ltar, m, ii, ''Crack nature’s 
moMs." 

7S0 d^featw^ disfigurement. Cf. Com. o/ Emm, 11, i, 08; V, i, S99: 

"Strange di^ahtrit in my face.” 

788 pale and /cnn(] causing paleness and fiuntness or feebleness. 

740 tciood] mad; an archaic word in frequmt use. 

741 ottotnt] mal^pUity. 

748 impodhume^ abscesses. 
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Are on the sudden wasted, thaw’d and done, * 
As mountain snow melts with the midday sun. 7so 

“Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity. 

Love-lacking vestals and self-loving nuns. 

That on the earth would breed a scarcity 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 

- Be prodigal : the lamp that bums by night 
Dries up his oil to lend the world his light 

“What is thy body but a swallowing grave. 

Seeming to bury that posterity 

Which by the rights of time thou needs must have. 

If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity ? 760 

If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so fair a hope is slain. 

“So in thyself thyself art made away; • 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife. 

Or theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay. 

Or butcher-sire that reaves his son of life. 

749 d(me\ consumed, destroyed. ^ 

751-768 Therefore . . . gold hegelal This theme of the valuelessness of 
beauty which (foes not reproduce itself has already been treated in lines 
163-174, eufra. See note on that passage. 

757-760 What ia thy body . . . obeeurUyf] Cf. Rom, and Jtd,^ I, i, 917- 
218: ‘‘For beauty, starved with her severity. Cuts beauty off from all 
posterity,** So Sonnet iii, 7-8: “Or who is he so fond will be the 
tomb Of his self-love, to stop posterity? ” 

757 swallowing grave] CL Sonnet Ixxvii, 6: '* mouthed graves/’ 

766 reaves] an archaic form of ** bereaves.” 
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‘ Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets, 

But gold that ’s put to use more gold begets.” 

• * t, 

“Nay, then,” quoth Adon,“you will fall a^in 

Into your idle dVer-handled theme: 770 

The kiss I gave you is bestow’d in vain. 

And all in vain you strive against the stream; 

For, by this black-faced night, desire’s foul nursfiT^ 
Your treatise makes me like you worse and worse. 

“If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues. 

And every tongue more moving than your own. 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid’s songs. 

Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown; 

For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear. 

And will not let a false sound enter there; tso 

• 

^^Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast; 

And then my little heart were quite undone. 

In his bedchamber to be barr’d of rest. 

767 frets] corrodes, eats or wears away. Cf. Peelers Tale of Troy (1589), 

1. 208: “ That fretting Time shall never wear away,” and MeoA, for 
Meas,^ IV, hi, 151 : ‘‘ fretting waters.” ' 

774 treatise] discourse. 

.777 Bewitching . . . mermaiffs songs] Cf. 429, supra^ and Lucrece, 1411 : 

**As if some mermaid did their ears entice.” 

782 Into the quiet dosure of my breast] Cf. Sonnet xlviii, 11: **Within 
the gentle closure of my breastj^* and Rich, ///, III, hi, 11 : ” Within 
the guUty dosure thy walls.” 
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No, lady, no; my heart knags not to groan, 

But soimdly sleeps, while now it sleeps alone. 

“What*havd you uiged that I cannot reprove? 

The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger: 

I hate not love, but your device in love 
That lends embracements unto every stranger. tw 

^~*You do it for increase: O strange excuse. 

When reason is the bawd to lust’s abuse ! 

“Call it not love, for Love to heaven is fled 
Since sweating Lust on earth usurp’d his name; 

Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fresh beauty, blotting it with blame; 

Which the hot tyrant stains and soon bereaves. 

As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 

“Love comforteth like sunshine after rain. 

But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun ; soo 

Love’s gentle spring do& always fresh remain. 

Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done ; 


785 my heart longe nk to ^nxm] 107 hMrt ^ no ambition to groan with 
pangs of love. 

787 reprove] refute* disprove. 

789 your device in love\ your manner of making lo^. 

792 reason . . . lusCs o^e] Cf. Hamlety III* iv» 88: ** reason pandars 
wiH.” 

797 bereaves] robs (of its fresh puri^). 

799 Love comforUth like sunshine] Cf. line £29* supra, 
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Love surfeits not, Iiust ilke a glutton dies; 

Love is all truth, Lust full of forged lies. 

^*More I could tell, but more I dare not say; 

The text is old^ the orator too green. 

Tlierefore, in sadness, now I will away; 

My face is full of shame, my heart of teen: 

Mine ears, that to your wanton talk attended,, 

Do bum themselves for having so offended.” sio 

With this, he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast, 

And homeward through the dark lawnd runs apace; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply distress’d. 

Look, how a bright star shooteth from the sky. 

So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye : 

Which after him she darts, as one on shore 
Gazing upon a late-embarked friend. 

Till the wild waves will have him seen no more. 

Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend: sso 

So did the merciless and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight. 

Whereat amazed, as one that unaware* 

Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flood. 


807 m sadnees] serioibly, in enmett 

808 teen] grief; an ardiaic word. 

813 laiimd] open ground in the middle of a forest, a glade. 

815 haw a hnghi star ... the shy\ Cf. Perie's Tale o/ Troy (1589), 1. 
257 : As shotils a streaming star in winter’s night.” 
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Or ’stonish’d as night-wanderers often are, 

Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood; 

Even so confounded in the dark she lay. 

Haying lost the fair discovery of her way. 

And how she beats her heart, whereat it groans. 

That all the neighbour caves, as seeming troubled, 8#o 
-iM^e verbal repetition of her moans ; 

Passion on passion deeply is redoubled : 

“Ay me !” she cries, and twenty times, “Woe, woe !” 
And twenty echoes twenty times cry so. 

She, marking them, begins a wailing note. 

And sings extemporally a woeful ditty; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote ; 
How love is wise in folly, foolish-witty : 

Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe. 

And still the choir of echoes answer so. 840 

Her song was tedious, and outwore the night. 

For lovers’ hours are long, though seeming short: 

If pleased themselves, others, they think, delight 
In such-like circumstance, with such-Jike sport: 

Their copious stories, oftentimes begun. 

End withoift audience, and are never done. 

8*5 *9toni8h*d . . . often ore] Cf, Mida, N, Dr,^ II, i, 39; ‘‘Mislead night- 
wanderers,^' and Lear, III, ii, 43-44: “the Vrathful skies Gallow 
[i. e., frighten] the very wanderers of the dark** 

8*6 mistrustf%il\ mistrusted, causing mistrust. 

8*8 discovery] discoverer, guide; abstract for concrete. 

837 thraU] (to) serve as slaves. The word is rare as a verb. 
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• For who hath she to spend the night withal. 

But idle sounds resembling parasites ; 
lake shrill-tongued tapsters answering every call. 
Soothing the humour of fantastic wits ? . * sso 

She says “’Tis so:” they answer all “’Tis so;” 
And would say after her, if she said',” No.” 

Lo, here the*gentle lark, weary of rest. 

From his moist cabinet mounts up on high. 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold. 

That cedar-tops and hills seem burnish’d gold. 

Venus salutes him with this fair good-morrow : ‘ 

”0 thou clear god, and patron of all light, seo 

From whom each lamp and shining star doth borrow 
The beauteous influence that makes him bright. 

There lives a son, that suck’d an earthly mother. 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other.” 


847 withal] an emphatic form of ** with.” 

848 'parasUes] The Quarto form is parasUs. The word rhymes with vrits. 

849 shrill-tongued tapsters] drawers of wine or beer at taverns, ** bar- 
tenders.” Their shrill cry to the customers waf ”Anon, anon, sir.” 
See 1 Hen. /F, 11, iv, 50 seq. 

850 Soothing] Flattering, humouring. 

854 cabinet] little cabfii or nest. The word is used by Shakespeare only 
here and in Lucrecet 442. Cf. line 6S7, supra: “ cabin.” 

857-858 Who doth . . . burmshld gold] Cf. Sonnet xxxiii, 1-2; “Full 
many a glorious morning have 1 seen Flatter the mountain-tops with 
sovereign eye.” 
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This said, she hasteih to a myrtle grove. 

Musing the morning is so much o’erwom. 

And yet she hears no tidings of her love; 

She hdarkens for his hounds and for his horn: 

Anon she hears them chant it lustily, « 

And all in haste she coasteth to the cry. sto 

as she runs, the bushes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face. 

Some twine about her thigh to make her stay : 

She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace. 

Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache. 
Hasting to feed her fawn hid in some brake. 

By this she hears the hounds are at a bay; 

V^ereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 
Wreathed up in fatal folds just in his way, 

The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder; sso 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses and her spirit confounds. 

For now she knows it is no gentle chase. 

But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud, 

■ • 

866 Mtising] Marvelling, wondering. 

870 coasteth] advances towards, makes tor. 

871-S74 the bushes . . . embrace] These lines are*quoted in his remarks 
on **Beauty as a cause of love” by Burton in Ids Atuftomy of Mdan~ 
cAofy, 1621 (ed. ShiUeto and BuUen, 1898, Vol. IIJ, p, 79). 

877 atstbay] a tom in hunting applied tp the hounds when encircUng the 
quarry and barking at it. Cf. Pass. Pilg.^ 155. 
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• Because the cry remaineth in one place, 

Where fearfvilly the dogs exclaim aloud: 

Finding their enemy to be so curst, 

* TBey all strain courtesy who shall cope, him* first. 

This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear. 

Through which it enters to surprise her heart; soo 

Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear. 

With cold-pale weakness numbs each feeling parf: 

Like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield. 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 

Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy ; 

Till, cheering up her senses all dismay’d. 

She tells them ’t is a causeless fantasy. 

And childish error, that they are afraid; 

Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more : 
And with that word she spied the hunted boar; «oo 

Whose frothy mouth, bepainted all with red. 

Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 

A second fear through 'all her sinews spread. 

Which madly hurries her she knows not whither: 


887 curst] fierce, angiy. 

888 strain courtesy] give one another place, hesitate* 
cope] encounter. 

881 Uoodiess fear] fear that conquers the blood, that makes the face pale. 
895 m a tremUing ecs/tasy] Cf . Com. of Errors, IV, iv, 48 ; ** Mark how he 
tremhbs in his ecstasy!** 

899 leave quaking] cease quaking. 

901 hefairdei] used by Shakespeare only here and in Rom. and Jtd., 11, 
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This way she nms, and now she will no further, ” 
But back retires to rate the boar for murther. 

A thoilsand spleens bear her a thousand ways ; 

She treads the path that she untreads «gain ; 

Her more than haste is mated with delays. 

Like the proceedings of a drunken brain, 910 

»Full of respects, yet nought at all respecting: 

In hand with ail things, nought at all effecting. 

Here kennell’d in a brake she finds a hound. 

And asks the weaiy caitiff for his mas.ter; 

And there another licking of his wound, 

’Gainst venom ’d sores the only sovereign plaster; 

And here she meets another sadly scowling. 

To whom ^e speaks, and he replies with howling. 

When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise. 

Another flap-mouth’d mourner, black and grim, 980 
Against the welkin volleys out his voice; 

Another and another answer him. 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground below. 
Shaking their scratch’d ears, bleemng as they go. 

■ ■■■ — 1 

909 mated\ checkmated, checked 

911 respects] circumspection, caution. 

912 In hand with aU things] Attempting all thingjh. 

914 caiHff] wretch. Cf. Othello, IV, i, 108; “poor caitiflF.” 

916 *Oainst venom*d . . . plaster] Cf. Sonnet cliii, 8: “Against strange 
maladies a sovereign cure.’* 

921 Against the wdkin] Turning his head full to the sky. 
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» Look, how the world’s poor people are amazed 
At apparitions, signs and prc^gies. 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed, 
*Infusfng them with dreadful prophecies; , 

So she at these sad signs draws up her breath. 

And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death. »so 

“Hard-favour’d tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean. 

Hateful divorce of love,” — thus chides she Death, — 
“Grim-grinning ghost, earth’s worm, what dost thou 
mean 

To stifle beauty and to steal his breath. 

Who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 
Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet? 

“If he be dead, — O no, it cannot be. 

Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at it; — 

O yes, it may ; thou hast no eyes to see. 

But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 940 

Thy mark is feeble age; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant’s heart. 

930 exdaims on DeatU^ The whole of this apostrophe to Death is curiously 
paralleled in UAdone, an Italian poem in seventy-four eight-lined 
stanzas, by Metello Giovanni Tarchagnota (^%nice, 1550), stanzas 
54-59. Only Shakespeare and Tarchagnota assign any speech of this 
kind to Venus. Both poets make her finally retract her indictment. 
See line 997, infra, Cf. Introduction by the present editor to the 
facsimile reproduction of Venus and Adonis^ 1593 (Oxford University 
Press, 1905), pp. 27-28. 

931 Har^favour*dl Hideous-featured. 

933 worm] serpent 
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“Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke, 

And, hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 

The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke; 

They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck’st a flower: 
Love’s golden arrow at him shouldrhave fled, 

And not Death’s ebon dart, to strike him dead. 

thou drink tears, that thou provokest such 
weeping ? 

What may a heavy groan advantage thee P sfio 

Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 
Those eyes that taught all other eyes to see ? 

Now Nature cares not for thy mortal vigour. 

Since her best work is ruin’d with thy rigour.” 

Here overcome, as one full of despair. 

She vail’d her eyelids, who, like sluices, stopp’d 
The crystal tide that from her two cheeks fair 
In the sweet channel of her bosom dropp’d; 

But through the flood-gates breaks the silver rain. 

And with his strong course opens them again. seo 

O, how her eyes and tears did lend ^jud borrow ! 

Her eye seen in the tears, tears in her eye; 

w ' ■■ ■ I ■ €. 

947 Lovers goldm arrow] Cf . Dr., I, i, 170 : “[Cupid’s] best arrow? 

with the golden head, ” and note. 

953 thy mortal vigour] thy deadly strength. * 

956 vaiVd her eyelids] iWered her eyelids. Cf . line 314, supra, and Ham- 
let, I, ii, 70: “thy vailed lids.” 

959 through the flood-gates . . . rain\ Cf. 1 Hen. /F, II, iv, 883: “For 
tears do stop the flood-gales of her eyes.” 
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•Both ciystals, where they view’d each other’s sorrow. 
Sorrow that friendly sighs sought still to dry; 

But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain, 

* Si^s dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 

Variable passions throng her constant woe. 

As striving who should best become her grief ; 

All entertainM, each passion labours so 
That every present sorrow seemeth chief, "* 970 

But none is best : then join they all together. 

Like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 

By this, far off she hears some huntsman holloa; 

A nurse’s song ne’er pleased her babe so well : 

The dire imagination she did follow 
This sound of hope doth labour to expel ; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice. 

And flatters her it is Adonis’ voice. 

Whereat her tears began to turn their tide. 

Being prison’d in her eye like pearls in glass : sso 

Yet sometimes falls an orient drop beside. 

Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should pass 
To wash the /oul face of the sluttish ground, 

Who is but drunken when she seemeth drown’d. 

O hard-believing love, how strange it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous ! 


980 like f earls in gl€t8s'\ Cf. lines 362-363, supra^ and note. 

981 an orient drop] a pearl-like drop of finest quality. ** Orient** is the 
usual epithet of fine pearls. 
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Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes; 

Despair, and hope, makes thee ridiculous: 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely, 

In llkelyr thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 990 

o 

Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought; 
Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame;, 

It was not she that call’d him all to nought: 

Now she adds honours to his hateful name ; 

She clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings, 
Imperious supreme of all mortal things. 

“No, no,” quoth she, “sweet Death, I did but jest; 

Yet pardon me, I felt a kind of fear 
When as I met the boar, that bloody beast. 

Which knows no pity, but is still severe; 1000 

Then, gentle shadow, — truth I must confess, — 

I rail’d on thee, fearing my love’s decease. 

T is not my fault : the boar provoked my tongue ; 

Be wreak d on him, invisible commander ; 

988 Despair, and hope, makes] The singular verb, which is not inftequent 
with a plural subject, here suggests that the alternation of despair and 
hope is the efficient subject of the verb, 

993 aU to notight\ thoroughly bad. 

995 depes] calls; an archaic word. v 

996 Imperious supreme] Imperial superior or lord. 

997 No^ no,” . , . jest] See line 930, supra, and note. 

999 When os] When. 

1004 Be wreak'd] Be avenged, wreak vengeance. 
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*Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong; 

I did but act, he ’s author of thy slander : 

Grief hath two tongues; and never woman yet 
' Could rule them both without ten women’s'wit.’ 

Thus hoping that Adonis is alive. 

Her rash suspect she doth extenuate; loio 

And that his beauty may the better thriye. 

With Death she humbly doth insinuate; 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs, and stories 
His victories, his triumphs and his glories. 

“O Jove,” quoth she, “how much a fool was I 
To be of such a weak and silly mind 
To wail his death who lives and must not die 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain. 

And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. loso 

“Fie, fie, fond love, thou art so full of fear 
As one with treasure laden, hemm’d with thieves; 

1006 I did btU act^ . . . 8lander\ I was but an agent; he is the respon- 
sible causer of thy slander. 

1010 suspect] suspicion. 

1012 indnuaie\ use iattery. 

1013 stones] narrates. Cf. iMcrece^ 106: **He stones to her ears her 
husband’s fame.” 

1020 hlcuih ctiaos comes again] Cf. OiheUo^ III, iii, 92-93: ”and when I 
love thee not, Chaos is come again,^* 
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Trifles unwitnessed with eye or ear 

Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves.” 

Even at this word she hears a merry horn, 

Wberea^ she leaps that was but late forlorn.' 

As falcons to the lure, away she flies ; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light; 

And in her haste unfortunately spies ' 

The fSul boar’s conquest on her fair delight; loso 

Which seen, her eyes, as murder’d with the view. 
Like stars ashamed of day, themselves withdrew; 

Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 

Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain. 

And there all smother’d up in shade doth sit. 

Long after fearing to creep forth again ; 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 
Into the deep-dark cabins of her head,: 

Where they resign their oflSce and their light 

To the disposing of her troubled brain; 1040 

Who bids them still consort with ugly night. 

And never wound the heart with looks again ; 
——————— , 

1023-1024 Trifles , . . gtievea^ The verb (” grieves ”) in the singular is 
governed the Abject (“trifles”) in the plural. Cf. line 1128, infra. 
For the sentiment, cf. Othello, III, iii, 320-328: “Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong As proofs of holy writ.” 

1028 rAe^rass . . , flight] Cf.yiigi],.<£neuf,vii, 808-800 (of Camilla): 
“lUa vel intactae s^tis per sununa volaret Gramina, nec teneras 
cursu laesisset aristas.’* 

1041 consofi . . . nigh£[ Cf. Aom. and 11, i, SI: “To be consorted 
with the humorous night*’ 
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Who, like a king perplexed in hb throne, 

By their suggestion gives a deadly groan, 

Wher^t each tributary subject quakes ; • 

As when the wind, imprison’d in the ground. 

Struggling for passage, earth’s foundation shakes. 

Which with cold terror doth men’s minds confound. 

This mutiny each part doth so surprise. 

That from Aeir dark beds once more leap her eyes ; loso 

And being open’d threw unwilling light 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had trench’d 
In his soft flank; whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drench’d : 
No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf or weed. 

But stole his blood and seem’d with him to bleed. 

This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth ; 

Over one shoulder doth she hang her head; 

Dumbly she passions, franticly she doteth; 

She thinks he could not die, he is not dead : loeo 


1046-1047 As when the wind . . . shakes] This was the accepted explana- 
tion of the cause of earthquakes. It is elaborated^again in 1 Hen, IV ^ 
III, i, 28 seq , : ‘*oft the teeming earth Is with a kind of colic pinch’d 
and vex’d,” etc. Cf. Marlowe’s Tamherlaine, Ft. 1, 1, ii, 51-62: **£ven 
as when windy exhalations fighting for •passage Tilt within the earth,'* 
Shakespeare had had experience of an earthquake in England in 1580. 

1052 tTench*d\ cut deep. 

1059 passions] expresses passion. Cf. Two Oeni.^ IV, iv, 163-164: “Ari- 
adne passioning For Theseus’ perjuiy.” 
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Her voice is stopp’d, her joints forget to bow ; 

Her eyes are mad that they have wept till now. 

Upon his hurt she looks so steadfastly 

That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem three; 

And then she reprehends her mangling eye. 

That makes more gashes where no breach should be : 

His face seems twain, each several limb is doubled ; 
For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 

“My tongue cannot express my grief for one, 

And yet,” quoth she, “behold two Adons dead! 1070 
My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone. 

Mine eyes are turn’d to fire, my heart to lead : 

Heavy heart’s lead, melt at mine eyes’ red fire ! 

So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 

“Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost ! 

What face remains alive that’s worth the viewing? 
Whose tongue is music now ? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ? 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim ; 
But true-sweet beauty lived and <iied with him. loso 

“Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear! 

Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you : 

1062 Her eyes . . . iiU now] Her eyes are infuriated that theyshould have 
wept before. 

1072 Mine eyes , . . fire] Cf. Luerece, 1652: *‘His eyes drop fire,** 

1081 Bonnet] Cap; so line 1087, infra: *‘his bonnet.” 
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Having no fair to lose, you need not fear; 

The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you : 

But when Adonis lived, sun and sharp air 
’ Lurk’d like two thieves, to rob him of his f&ir. 

“And therefore would he put his bonnet on. 

Under whos^ brim the gaudy sun would peep ; 

The wind would blow it oflF, and, being gone. 

Play with his locks : then would Adonis weep ; ' 1090 

And straight, in pity of his tender years. 

They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 

“To see his face the lion walk’d along 

Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him ; 

To recreate himself when he hath sung, 

The tiger would be tame and gently hear him ; 

If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey. 

And nevef fright the silly lamb that day. 

“When he beheld his shadow in the brook. 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills; 1100 

When he was by, the birds such pleasure took. 

That some would sing, some other in their bills 

1083 /air] beauty. Cf. Miia. N. Dr., I, i. 182: “llemetriUs loves your 
fair: O happy ftdrl” and As you like it. III, ii, 85: “The fair 
of Rosalind.” ^ Lucreoe, 346, and repeatedly in Sonnets, xvi, 11; 
xviii, 7; et passim. 

1084 the vmd doth hiss you] Cf. Aom. and Juf., I, i, 110: “the winds . . . 
hiss’d him in scorn.” 

1094 fear] cause to fear, frighten. 

1098 sUly] harmless. 
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Would bring him mulberries and ripe-red cherries ; • 
He fed them with his sight, they him with berries. 

“But this foul, grim, and urchin-snouted boar. 

Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave. 

Ne’er saw the beauteous livery that he wore ; 

Witness the entertainment that he gave : ^ 

If Jie did see his face, why then I know 
He thought to kiss him, and hath kill’d him so. ino 

“’T is. true, ’tis true; thus was Adonis slain: 

He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear. 

Who did not whet his teeth at him again. 

But by a kiss thought to persuade him there ; 

And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheathed unaware the tusk in his soft groin. 

“Had I been tooth’d like him, I must confess. 

With kissing him I should have kill’d him first; 

1105 uTchin’STtbvted] with a snout like that of the hedgehog. 

1110-1116 He thought . . . soft groin] The last idyll (no. 30) in ordinary 
collections of Theocritus’ poems seems first to ascribe to the boar a 
passionate affection for Adonis. The idyll wifes accessible to Shakes- 
peare in an English translation, — Six IdUlia . . . chosen out of 
the right famous'^ Sicilian poet^ Theocritus^ Oxford, 1688. See ‘ ‘ Some 
Longer English Poems,” ed. BuUen, in Constable’s English Garner^ 
p. 146. The extravagant noticm is the subject of a Latin epigram: 
“De Adone ab apro interempto” by the Italian Renaissance critic 
and poet, Mintumo, and is also introduced by Tarchagnota into his 
Italian poem, UAdone, 1650, stanza 65. (Cf. line 930, supra^ and 
note.) 

1114 persuade him there] persuade him to remain. 
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* But he is dead, and never did he bless 
My youth with his ; the more am I accurst.” iiso 

W^th this, she falleth in the place she stood, 

And stains her face with his congealed*blood. 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold ; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale. 

As if they heard the woeful words she told; 

She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes. 

Where, lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies ; 

Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect; iiso 

Their virtue lost, wherein they late excell’d. 

And every beauty robb’d of his effect: 

“ Wonder *of time,” quoth she, “this is my spite. 
That, thou being dead, the day should yet be light. 

“Since thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy. 

Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend: 

It shall be waitefl on with jealousy. 

Find sweet beginning but unsavoury end; 

Ne’er settled equally, but high or low. 

That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe. 1140 

1128 ttoo lamps . . . lies\ another instance of the singular verb with the 
plural subject. Cf. lines 1023-1024, supra, and note. For the 
figure see Lucrecs, 1378-1379. 

1133 this is my spite[ this is the malice done me; this is my grievance. 
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“It shall be fickle, false and full of fraud; 

Bud, and be blasted, in a breathing- while; 

The bottom poison, and the top o’erstraw’d 
With sweets that shall the truest sight beguile: ' 

The strongest body shall it make most weak. 

Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 

“It shall be sparing and too full of riot. 

Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures; 

The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet, 

•Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures; iiso 
It shall be raging-mad, and silly-mild. 

Make the young old, the old become a child. 

“It shall suspect where is no cause of fear; 

It shall not fear where it should most mistrust; 

It shall be merciful and too severe. 

And most deceiving when it seems most 'just; 

Perverse it shall be where it shows most toward. 

Put fear to valour, courage to the coward. 

It shall be cause of war and dire events. 

And set dissension ’twixt the son and sire; iiso 

1143 o'erstraw’d] o’&^trewzi. ^ 

1147 gparitiff too full of riot] The appropriateness of “sparing” has 
been questioned. But its place is quite consbtent with the 

tone of the context, which threatens love with mutually contradictory 
attributes, among wWch niggardliness and prodigality are both to hold 
a place. Cf. line 1155, infra: “It shall be merdfvl and too severe.** 

1148 measures] stately dances. 

1149 itarinffl violent, furious. Cf. K. John. IV, iii, 49: “staring rage.” 
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•Subject and servile to all discontents. 

As dry combustious matter is to fire : 

Sith in his prime death doth my love destroy, 

• Thfey that love best their loves shall noi enjoy.” 

By this the boy* that by her side lay kill’d 
Was melted like a vapour from her sight. 

And in his blbod, that on the ground lay spill’d, 

A purple flower sprung up, chequer’d with white. 
Resembling well his pale cheeks and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. ii7o 

She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell. 
Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dwell. 

Since he himself is reft from her by death : 

She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green-dropping sap, which she compares to tears. 

"Poor flower,” quoth she, "this was thy father’s 
guise — 

Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire — 

For every little grief to wet his eyes : 

To grow unto himself was his desire, iiso 

And so ’t is thine ; but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast as in his bl5od. 

1161 servile to] subservient to, dominated by. 

1168 A purple flower • . . white] According to Bion’s famous lament for 
Adonis, the rose sprang from his blood and the anemone from his tears. 
But Ovid and later writers identify the “purple flower” exclusively 
with the frail anemone, the bloom of which the winds (avc/iot) are 
prone to blow away. 
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“Here was thy father’s bed, here in my breast; 

Thou art the next of blood, and ’t is thy right : 

Lo, in this hollow cradle take thy rest; 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night : 
There shall not be one minute in an hour 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love’s flower.” 

Thusu weary of the world, away she hies. 

And yokes her silver doves ; by whose swift aid 

Their mistress, mounted, through the empty skies 

In her light chariot quickly is convey’d ; 

Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself and not be seen. 

1190-1193 yokes her silver doves ... to Papho8\ Cf. Tempest, IV, i, 92- 
94 : “I met her Deity [Venus] Cutting the clouds towards Paphos and 
her son Dove-drawn with her.” Paphos was a city of Cyprus well 
known for its temple of Venus, which was the chief seat of her worship. 
Ovid in Metam., x, 530, only mentions Paphos as a home of Venus in- 
cidentally at the opening of the story of her infatuation with Adonis, 
and notes her absence from the place. (“Non alto repetit Paphon 
aequure cinctam.’*) In Golding’s translation of the passage Venus 
is said to have had “no mind unto Paphos where the sea beats round 
about the shore.” 
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* This poem was Brat printed in quarto in l£94rt and then in octavo in 1598. 
1600, 1607, 1616, 16S4. 1692, and 1656. 




TO THB 

RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY WRIOTHESLEY,‘ 

XABLE OF SOUTHAMPTON, AND BABON OF TITCHFIELD. 


The hue I dedicate to your Lordship is without end: 
wherof this Pamphlet without beginning is hut a super- 
fluous Moity? The warrant I haue of your Honourable 
disposition, not the worth of my vntutord Lines makes 
it assured of acceptance. What I haue done is yours, 
what I haue to doe is yoursi being part in all I haue, 
denoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duety would 
shew greater, meane time, as it is, it is hound to your 
Lordship; To whom I wish long life stiU lengthned with 
aU happinesse. 

Your Lordships in all duety. 

William Shakespeare. 


' See note to Venua and Adonia, which is dedicated to the same patron. 

* a auperfluous Moity] a trivial portion. “Moiety” is often um by Shake- 
speare m this vague sense. Cf. Sonnet xlvi, IS: “ The clear eye’s moiety and the dear 
heart’s part.” ^ 



THE ARGUMENT* 


Lucius Tabquiniub, for his excessive pride sumamed Superbus, 
after he had caused his own father-in-law Servius Tullj}is to te 
cruelly murdered, and, contrary to the Roman laws and customs, 
not requiring or staying for the people^s suffrages, had possessed 
himself of the kingdom, went, accompanied with his sons and 
other noblemen of Rome, to besiege Ardea. During which siege 
the principal men of the army meeting one evening at the tent of 
Sextu^ Tarquinius, the king’s son, in their discourses after supper 
every one commended the virtues of his own wife; among whom 
Collatinus extolled the incomparable chastity of his wife Lucretia. 
In that pleasant humour they all posted to Rome ; and intending, 
by their secret and sudden arrival, to make trial of that which 
every one had before avouched, only Collatinus finds his wife, 
though it were late in the night, spinning amongst her maids: 
the other ladies were all found dancing and revelling, or in several 
disports. Whereupon the noblemen pelded Collatinus the vic- 
tory, and his wife the fame. At that time Sextus Tarquinius being 
inflamed with Lucrece’ beauty, yet smothering his passions for the 
present, departed with the rest back to the capip; from whence 
he shortly after privily withdrew himself, and was, according to 
his estate, royally entertained and lodged by Lucrece at Colla- 
tium.^ The same night he treacherously stealeth into her chamber, 
violently ravished her, and early in the morning speedeth away. 
Lucrece, in this lamentable plight, hastily dispatcheth messengers, 
one to Rome for her father, another to the camp for Collatine, 
They came, the one accompanied with Junius Brutus, the other 
with Publius Va^lerius; and finding Lucrece attired in mourning 
habit, demanded the cause of her sorrow. She, first taking an 
oath of them for her revenge, revealed the actor and whole manner 
of his dealing, and withal suddenly stabbed herself. Which done, 
with one consent they all vowed to root out the whole hated family 
of the Tarquins; and bearing the dead body to Rome, Brutus ac- 
quainted the people with the doer and manner of the vile deed, with 
a bitter invective against the tyranny of the king : wherewith the 
people were so moved, that with one consent and a general accla- 
mation the Tarquins were all exiled, and the state government 
changed from kings to consuls. 

^ The Abgument] This, with the prose dedicationsprefixed to Venw and Adonu 
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ROM THE BESIEGED 
Ardea all in post, 

Borne by the trustless wings 
of false desire, 

Lust-breathed Tarquin leaves 
the Roman host. 

And to Collatium bears the 
lightless fire. 

Which, in pale embers hid, 
lurks to aspire. 

And girdle with embracing 
flames the waist 

Of Collatine’s fair love, 

Lucrece the chaste. 

• 

Haply that name of “chaste” unhappily set 
This bateless edge on his keen appetite; 

When Collatine unwisely did not let lo 

1 Ardea] a town in Latium. The penultimate e is in claasictd Latm, short, 
as at line 1S32, infra, 
all in post] in post-haste. 
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To praise the clear unmatched red and white 
Which triumph’d in that sky of his delight, 

WHiere mortal stars, as bright as heaven’s be(|||aties. 
With pure aspects did him peculiar duties. 

a 

For he the night before, in Tarquin’s tent. 

Unlock’d the treasure of his happy state ; 

What priceless wealth the heavens had hfm lent 
In the possession of his beauteous mate; 

Reckoning his fortune at such high-proud rate. 

That kings might be espoused to more fame, so 
But king nor peer to such a peerless dame. 

O happiness enjoy’d but of a few ! 

And, if possess’d, as soon decay’d and done 
As is the morning’s silver-melting dew 
Against the golden splendour of the sun ! 

An expired date, cancell’d ere well begup. 

4 CoUatium] The correct name of the town is Collatia. The name is re- 
peated at line 50 in the correct form in all editions, save in a single 
copy — the Bodleian copy — of the First Quarto which gives Co2a- 
tium. That exceptional reading is admitted to the present text of 
line 50. 

lightless] smouldering. '* 

9 bateless] not to be blunted. 

10 lei] forbear. Cf line 328, infra. 

11 red and white] Cf. Venus and Adonis^ 346: ** conflict of her hue,” and 

line 56 seq., infra. 

14 as’peds] an astrological term; applied to the influences of the stars. 

Shakespeare invariably accents the word on the second syllable. 

21 peer] Thus the 1594 Quarto. The later editions read prince. 

26 An expired date . . . begun] Cf. Daniel’s Bosamond, 249: ’’Canoeird 
with Time, will have their date expired** 
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> Honour and beauty, in the owner’s arms. 

Are weakly fortress’d from a world of harms. 

Beaut)^ itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator; * so 

What needeth t&en apologies be made. 

To set forth that which is so singular ? 

Or why is Ccdlatine the publisher 

Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish ears, because it is his own P 

Perchance his boast of Lucrece’ sovereignty 
Suggested this proud issue of a king; 

For by our ears our hearts oft tainted be : 

Perchance that envy of so rich a thing. 

Braving compare, disdainfully did sting 40 

His high-pitch’d thoughts, that meaner men should 
vaunt 

That golden hap which their superiors want. 

But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-too-timeless speed, if none of those: 

His honour, his affairs, his friends, his state. 

Neglected all, with swift intent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver glows. 

O rash-false heat, wrapp’d in repentant cold. 

Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne’er grows old ! 

87 SvggeHei\ Tempted. 

40 Braving compare] Challengfing comparison. 

44 (dl~too-timdesa] quite unseasonable. 

49 Thy hotly spring sliU Hosts] Cf. line 869, infra: “Unruly Hosts wait 
on the tender spring." 
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When at Coliatium this false lord arrived. 

Well was. he welcomed by die Roman dame. 

Within whose face beauty and virtue strived 
Which of them both should underprop her fami : 
When virtue bragg’d, beauty would blysh for shame; 
When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
Virtue would stain that o’er with silver white. 

f 

But beauty, in that white intituled. 

From Venus’ doves doth challenge that fair field : 
Then virtue claims from beauty beauty’s red, 

50 CoUatium] See note on line 4, supra. 

56 Virtue would, stain . • . whit^ Virtue stains the red of beauty’s blush 

(“ beauty’s red,” line 59) with silver white. The reading that o'er is 
questionable. In this line Shakespeare seems to introduce heraldic 
imagery which is continued somewhat confusedly through the next 
two stanzas. For that o*er the earliest three editions read preferably 
that ore {i. that red gold) , ”ore ” being doubtless used in the sense of 
”or” the heraldic term for gold, an in Hamlet^ IV, i, 25-27: ”like 
some ore Among a mineral of metals base. Shows itself pure.” ”Or,” 
i, e., gold, is constantly credited with the colour of red. Cf. Macb.^ 
II, iii. 111 : ”His silver skin laced with his golden blood.” 

57 in that white inJtituled[\ properly blazoned or adorned with that white- 

ness. Cf. Sonnet xxxvii, 7 : Entitled in thy parts.” The language 
has a heraldic significance (cf. also lines 205 And 535, infra). The 
whiteness, the colour in whidi beauty is blazoned, challenges the 
silvery hue of Venus’ doves. 

58 that fair fieldl The word ”field” has an equivocal significance, meaning 

”the field of battle” for the white and r^ (the ” lilies ” and ** roses,” 
line 71) and also the ’’surface ” of the heraldic* shield, to which Lu- 
crece’s countenance is likened. Cf. line 72, m/ra:’*herfairface’s/isM.” 
59-61 Then virtue daims • . . tHeir elUddl These very obscure lines seem 
to mean that virtue, whose heraldic colour is properly white, finding that 
her proper colour is assumed by beauty, whose heraldic colour is prop- 
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•Which virtue gave the golden age to gild «o 

Their silver cheeks, and call’d it then their shield ; 

Teaching them thus to use it in the fight, 

* Wlien shame assail’d, the red should fence the 
white. 

This heraldry in Lucrece’ face was seen. 

Argued by beauty’s red and virtue’s white ; 

Of either’s colour was the other queen. 

Proving from world’s minority their right: 

Yet their ambition makes them still to fight; 

The sovereignty of either being so great. 

That oft they interchange each other’s seat. to 

This silent war of lilies and of roses. 

Which Tarquin view’d in her fair face’s field, 

crly red, takes for itself “beauty’s red.” Virtue formerly gave away 
to the golden «ige of purity the heraldic colour of red for its heraldic 
shield (so that the people of that age might gild or redden their 
silver or white cheeks with that ruddy hue when shame assailed 
them). The antecedent of the possessive pronoun “their” both in 
“Their silver cheeks ’’and in “their shield,” — aswellasof the pro- 
noun ” them ” (line 62), — is “the golden age,” a noun of multitude. 

62 them ... A] the pufe beings of the golden age . . . “beauty’s red.” 

68 the red should fence the white] so that the red (of virtue) should defend 
the white (of beauty). The context makes it dear that “fence” is 
used in its common sense of “defend.” 

65 Argued by] Indicated by. 

67 from worlds s minority] from the childhood of the world; from the era 
of the “golden age” (line 60). 

71 This silent war of lilies and of roses] Cf. T, of ShreWt TV» v» 80 ; “Such 

war of white and red within her ^eeks.” 

72 fair face's field] Cf. line 58, supra^ and note. 
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In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses; 

Where, lest between them both it should be kill’d, 

The coward captive vanquished doth yield 

To* those two armies, that would let him go* 

Rather than triumph in so false a /oe. 

Now thinks he that her husband’s shallow tongue. 

The niggard prodigal that prabed her so^ 

In that high task hath done her beauty wrong, so 

Which far exceeds his barren skill to show: 

Therefore that praise which Collatine doth owe 
Enchanted Tarquin answers with- surmbe. 

In silent wonder of still-gazing eyes. 

This earthly saint, adored by this devil. 

Little suspecteth the false worshipper; 

For unstain’d thoughts do seldom dream on evil; 

Birds never limed no secret bushes fear: 

So guiltless she securely gives good chee» 

And reverend welcome to her princely guest, oo 
Whose inward ill no outward harm express’d : 

For that he colour’d with his high estate. 

Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty; 

82-83 that praise . . . an8wers\ that praise (of Lucreoe) which is due from 
Collatine, her hhsband, bewitched Tarquin makes up or pays. 

88 Birds never limed . . . fear\ Cf . the converse sentiment, 3 Hen, VI y V, 

vi, 13-14: *‘The bird that hath been limed in a bush, With trembling 
wings misdoubteth every bush.” ” Limed” means ” snared by bird- 
lime.” 

89 securelyl with confidence, without suspicion. 

93 plaUs of majesty] the cunning folds or concealment of dignified de- 
meanour. Cf. Leafy I, i, 280: **jdaited cunning.” 
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* That nothing in him seem’d inordinate, 

Save sometime too much wonder of his eye, 

Whicl^ having all, all could not satisfy ; 

But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store. 

That, cloy’d with much, he pineth still for more. 


But she, that? never coped with stranger eyes. 

Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, loo 
Nor read the subtle-shining secrecies 
Writ in the glassy margents of such books: 

She touch’d no unknown baits, nor fear’d no hooks; 

Nor could she moralize his wanton sight. 

More than his eyes were open’d to the light. 


He stories to her ears her husband’s fame. 

Won in the fields of fruitful Italy; 

And decks with praises Collatine’s high name. 

Made glorious by his manly chivalry 

With bruised arms and wreaths of victory : no 

94 inordinate] unusual. 

99 stranger eyes] eyes of a stranger. 

100 sparling looks] speSking or insinuating glances. 

102 the glcLssy margervts . . . books] CL Rom, and Jvl,, 1, iii, 86-88: ‘*And 
what obscured in this fair volume lies Find written in the margent of 
his eyes. This precious book of love.” In old books the commentary 
was commonly printed in the margin. 

104 moralize] interprA. 

106 stories] narrates Cf. Venus and Adonis^ 1013. 

110 With bruised arms . . . victory] Cf. Rich. Ilh I, i» 6-6: “Now are 
our brows bound with victorious wreaths^ Our bruised arms hung up 
for monuments.” 
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Her joy with heaved-up hand she doth express, • 
And wordless so greets heaven for his success. 

Far from the^ purpose of his coming hither, 

He makes excuses for his being there: 

No cloudy show of stormy blustering weather 
Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear; 

Till sable Night, mother of dread and feaf. 

Upon the world dim darkness doth display. 

And in her vaulty prison stows the day. 

For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, iso 

Intending weariness with heavy spright; 

For after supper long he questioned 

With modest Liicrece, and wore out the night; 

Now leaden slumber with life’s strength doth fight ; 

And every one to rest themselves betake. 

Save thieves and cares and troubled minds that 
wake. 

As one of which doth Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his will’s obtaining; 


117 8(Me Night . . . fear] Cf. Daniel’s BosamonA (1592), U. 4S9-440: 
“Night, mother of sleep and fear . . . with her table mantle and 
Bamfield’s Cossafidra (1695), line 297: “night’s table mantle.’’ 

121 Intending . . . tpright] Pretending weariness and sleepiness. 

122 quettioned] conversed. 

124 leaden dumber] Cf. Bicft. Ill, V, iii, 106 : “Lesf fsoden dumber peise 
me down.’’ 

12S-126 And every one , that wake] Cf. Bamfield’s Cattandra (1596), 
409-410: “Now silent night drew on; when all things sleep save 
thievee and caret'* 
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Yet ever to obtain his will aresolving, 

Though weak>built hopes persuade him to abstaining : iso 
Despfiir to gain doth traffic oft for gaining, 

And when great treasure is the meed proposed, 
Though death be adjunct, there ’s no death sup- 
posed. 

Those that much covet are with gain so fond • 

That what they have not, that which they possess. 

They scatter and unloose it from their bond. 

And so, by hoping more, they have but less ; 

Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 

Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain. 

That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rich gain, mo 

The aim of all is but to nurse the life 
'With honour, wealth and ease, in waning age ; 

And in this %im there is such thwarting strife 
That one for all or all for one we gage; 

As life for honour in fell battle’s rage; 

Honour for wealth ; and oft that wealth doth cost 
The death of all, and all together lost. 


ISS Though death he adjxmet] Cl. K. John, HI, iii,*67 : “Though that mg 
death were adjunct to my act/’ 

134-136 Those that much covet . . . honi\ Thus the first edition. Some 
unconvincing Ganges have been suggested. The meaning seems to 
be, “People who are very rapacious are made so foolish by greed that 
they scatter and unloose from their grasp ever 3 i;hing, both that which 
they tiy to obtain but fail to get, and that which they actually possess.” 

144 gage] stake. 
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" ' — r* ■ 

So that in venturing ill we leave to be 
The things we are for that which we expect; 

And this ambitious foul infirmity, , iw 

In having much, torments us with defect 
Of that we have: so then we do neglect 

The thing we have, and, all for want of wit. 

Make something nothing by augmenting it. 

Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make. 

Pawning his honour to obtain his lust; 

And for himself himself he must forsake: 

Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust? 

When shall he think to find a stranger just. 

When he himself himself confounds, betrays iso 
To slanderous tongues and wretched hateful days ? 

Now stole upon the time the dead of night. 

When heavy sleep had closed up mortal eyes : 

No comfortable star did lend his light, 

148 in venturing HI we leave to be] in venturing on evil courses we cease 
to be. 

154 Make something . . . augmenting Cf. Ma^., II, i, 86-27: “So I 
lose none [«c. honour] In seeking to augment it,” and the Sonnets 
appended to Alt^ia by J. C. (1505), stanza xxv: 

“The things we have, we most of all neglect; 

And that we have not, greedily we crave. 

The things we may have, little we respect; 

And still we covet, that we cannot have. 

Yet, howsoe’er in our conceit, we prize them. 

No sooner gotten, but we straight despise them.” 

160 oon/ounds] destroys. 

164 comfortable] comforting, cheering. 
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* No noise but owls’ and wolves' death-boding cries ; 
Now serves the season that they may surprise 

T|i e silly lambs: pure thoughts are dead and still, 
\^ile lust and murder wakes to staiu and kill. 

And now this lustful lord leap’d from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o’er his arm ; 

Is madly toss’d between desire and dread; 

Th’ one sweetly flatters, th’ other feareth harm ; 

But honest fear, bewitch’d with lust’s foul charm, 
Doth too too oft betake him to retire. 

Beaten away by brain-sick rude desire. 

His falchion on a flint he softly smiteth. 

That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly; 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth. 

Which must be lode-star to his lustful eye; 

And to the flame thus speaks advisedly : 

“As from this cold flint I enforced this fire. 

So Lucrece must I force to my desire.” 

Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 
The dangers of his loathsome enterprise. 

And in his inward mind he doth debate 
What following sorrow may on this arTse: 

Then looking scornfully he doth despise 

174 retire\ retreat, fli|;ht. 

187-188 he doth desfise . . . lust] he despises his inabilitj to withstand 
lust, against which his armour or equipment is defenceless. “ Still- 
slaughter’d lust *’ implies that lust is ever being killed, but is ever 
returning to life. 


170 


180 
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His naked armour of still-slaughter’d lust, * 

And justly thus controls his thoughts imjust: 

‘*Fair torch, bum out thy light, and lend it not *190 
To darken 'her whose light excelleth t^ne: 

And die, unhallow’d thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanness that which is divine: 

Offer pure incense to so pure a shrine : * 

Let fair humanity abhor the deed 
That spots and stains love’s modest snow-white 
weed. 

“O shame to knighthood and to shining arms! 

O foul dishonour to my household’s grave ! 

O impious act, including all foul harms ! 

A martial man to be soft fancy’s slave ! *oo 

True valour still a true respect should have; 

Then my digression is so vile, so b^e. 

That it will live engraven in my face. 

“Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive. 

And be an eye-sore in my golden coat; 

190-191 hum out thy light . . . lighC\ Is similarly used in the 

double sense (of flame and of life) in OtheUo, V, ii» 7: '*Put out the 
light, and then put out the light.** 

196 weed\ dress. 

198 my household*8 grave] my family monument^ or mausoleum engraved 
with the scutcheons of my family. * 

200 soft fancy*s slave] slave of effeminate love. 

201 true respect] respect for truth. 

202 digression] transgression. 

205 golden coat] splendid coat-of-arms. 
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*Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive. 

To cipher me how fondly I did dote; 

That ipy posterity, shamed with the note, 

* Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no shi 

To wish that I their father had not bin. sio 

“What win Ij if I gain the thing I seek? 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute’s mirth to wail a week ? 

Or sells eternity to get a toy ? 

For one sweet grape who will the vine destroy ? 

Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown. 
Would with the sceptre straight be strucken down ? 

“If Collatinus dream of my intent. 

Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 

Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent ? 820 

This siege thrft hath engirt his marriage. 

This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage. 

This dying virtue, this surviving shame. 

Whose crime will bear an ever-during blame. 


206-207 Some loaihsome dash . . . / did dole] A recurrence of the heraldic 
terminology of lines 57 seq. Heralds were wont to deface with a blot 
or mark of disgrace, technically called **an abatement,*’ the shields of 
those who committed dishonourable offences like seduction or de- 
sertion in battle* Such ** abatements” are described in Guillim’s 
Display of Heraldry^ 1610. “To cipher” means “To signify” “To 
denote.” 

213 Who buys ... to wail a week] Cf. Rwh. Ill, IV, i, 97; “And each 
hour’s joy wrecked with a week of teen.” 
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“O what excuse can my invention make, 

When thou shalt charge me with so black a deed ? 

Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints sl^ake. 

Mine eyes iorgo their light, my false heart bleed ? 

The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed; 

And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly, «so 

But coward-like with trembling terror die. 

“Had Collatinus kill’d my son or sire. 

Or lain in ambush to betray my life. 

Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife. 

As in revenge or quittal of such strife: 

But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend. 

The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 

“Shameful it is; ay, if the fact be known: 

Hateful it is; there is no hate in loving': 840 

I’ll beg her love; but she is not her own: 

The worst is but denial and reproving: 

My will is strong, past reason’s weak removing. 

Who fears a sentence or an old man’s saw 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe.’* 


229 dM, stUl exceed] is still in excess. 

236 quittal] requital. 

239 fact] crime. Cf. line 349, infra. The usage Is common. 

244 sentence] maxim, proverb. 

245 a painted cloth] rough tapestry which ordinarily covered the wall of 
middle-class houses ; on them were painted moral sentences together 
with illustrations of scriptural scenes or popular secular tales. 
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Thus graceless holds he disputation 
’Tween frozen conscience and hot-burning will. 

And wi|h good thoughts makes dispensation. 

Urging the worser sense for vantage still ; . 

Which in a moment doth confound and kill 250 

All pure effects, and doth so far proceed 
That whaj: is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 

Quoth he, “She took me kindly by the hand. 

And gazed for tidings in my eager eyes. 

Fearing some hard news from the warlike band. 

Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 

O, how her fear did make her colour rise ! 

First red as roses that on lawn we lay. 

Then white as lawn, the roses took away. 

“And how her hand, in my hand being lock’d, s«o 
Forced it to tremble with her loyal fear ! . 

Which struck her sad, and then it faster rock’d. 

Until her husband’s welfare she did hear; 

Whereat she smiled with so sweet a cheer 
That had Narcissus seen her as she stood 
Self-love had never drown’d him in the flood. 

347 wiU] lust; a common usage. ^ 

348 makes dis'pensation\ dispenses. 

356 Where . . . lies^ Among whom . . . resides or abides. 

358-359 First red . . . took away\ Cf. Venus and Adonis, 589-500: “a 
sudden pale Like lawn being spread u'pon the blushing rose** 

359 the roses took away\ the roses being taken away. 

364 cheer] countenance. 

365-366 had Narcissus , . , in the flood] Cf. Venus and Adonis, 161- 
163: ** Narcissus so himself himself forsook. And died to kiss his 
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“Why hunt I then for colour or excuses? 

All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth; 

Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses ; p 

Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreadeth : S70 

Affection is my captain, and he leadeth; 

And when his gaudy banner is display’d. 

The coward fights, and will not be^dismay’d. 

• 

“Then, childish fear avaunt! debating die! 

Respect and reason wait on wrinkled age ! 

My heart shall never countermand mine eye : 

Sad pause and deep regard beseems the sage; 

My part is youth, and beats these from the stage : 

Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize; 

Then who fears sinking where such treasure lies ? ” sso 

As com o’ergrown by weeds, so heedful fear 

Is almost choked by unresisted lust. 

Away he steals with open listening ear,' 

Full of foul hope and full of fond mistrust; 

Both which, as servitors to the unjust, 

shadow in the brook and Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, Sestiad I, 
lines 74-76. 

275 Respect] Thought, cautious prudence; like regard” in line 277. 

277 Sad pauae] Pause for serious thought. 

278 My part is youth . . . sfo^e] An allusion to the performance of moral- 
ity plays, in which the personification of youth often figured in the 
dramatis personae. Cf. the extant morality plays called respectively 
'The Interlude of Youth and Lusty Juventusl In many of these pieces 
ttere is much horse-play, chiefly on the part of a character called the 

Vice, the servitor of the Devil, who at the dose is wont to drive his 
master from the stage with blows, Cf. Tw. Night, IV, ii, 120-122, and 
Hen. V, IV. 70-71. 
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• So cross him with their opposite persuasion. 

That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 

Within &is thought her heavenly image sits, , 

And in the self-s9,me seat sits Collatine: 

That eye which looks on her confounds his wits; sso 
That eye which him beholds, as more divine. 

Unto a view so false will not incline ; 

But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart. 

Which once corrupted takes the worser part; 

And therein heartens up his servile powers. 

Who, flatter’d by their leader’s jocund show. 

Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours ; 

And as their captain, so their pride doth grow. 

Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 

By reprobate desire thus madly led, soo 

The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece’ bed. 

The locks between her chamber and his will. 

Each one by him enforced, retires his ward; 

But, as they open, they all rate his ill. 

Which drives the creeping thief to some regard: 

The threshold grates the door to have him heard ; 

Night- wandering weasels shriek to see him there; 
They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 


286 cross him\ work on him at cross-purposes. 

SOS retires his ward\ draws back its bolt. “Retires” is used like the French 
“retirer.” Cf. line 641 , infra. 

SOS his fear] the cause of his fear, his peril. 
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As each unwilling portal yields him way. 

Through little vents and crannies of the place sio 

The wind wars with his torch to make him st^y. 

And blows the smoke of it into his face, 

Extinguishing his conduct in this case; 

But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch, 

Puflfs forth another wind that fires the torch : 

( 

And 'being lighted, by the light he spies 
Lucretia’s glove, wherein her needle sticks: 

He takes it from the rushes where it lies. 

And griping it, the needle his finger pricks; 

As who should say “This glove to wanton tricks sjo 
Is not inured ; return again in haste ; 

Thou see’st our mistress’ ornaments are chaste.” 

But all these poor forbiddings could not stay him ; 

He in the worst sense construes their denial : 

The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay him. 

He takes for accidental things of trial ; 

Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial. 

Who with a lingering stay his course doth let. 

Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 

313 his conduct in this case] his conductor or guide in this business. Cf. 
Rom, and Jvt,, V, iii, 116: “Come bitter conduct, come unsavoury 
guide.” 

318 the rushes] the rushes, which strewed the floors of the chief rooms in 
Elizabethan houses. Cf. Cyrnb,, II, ii, 12-r3: “Our Tarquin thus 
Did softly press the rushes,*^ 

319 needle] The word must be pronounced monosyllabically. The alter- 
native form neeld is substituted by Malone. 

328 lei] hinder. So line 10, supra, Cf. line 330: “lets” (i. e., hindrances). 
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•“So, so,” quoth he, “these lets attend the time, aso 
Like little frosts that sometime threat the sp ring , 

To ad^ a more rejoicing to the prime. 

And give the sneaped birds more cause to ging.* 

Pain pays the income of each precious thing ; 

Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves and 
sands. 

The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands.” 

Now is he come unto the chamber door. 

That shuts him from the heaven of his thought. 

Which with a yielding latch, and with no more. 

Hath barr’d him from the blessed thing he sought. 840 
So from himself impiety hath wrought. 

That for his prey to pray he doth begin, 

As if the heavens should countenance his sin. 

But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer. 

Having solicited the eternal power 

That his foul thoughts might compass his fair fair. 

And they would stand auspicious to the hour. 

Even there he starts: quoth he, “I must deflower: 


SSO these lets . . . time] these hindrances are inciddhtal to the occasion. 

SSS sneaped] nipped, pinched. 

S35 shelves] shoals, banks. Cf. Milton’s Comas, 117: “the tainiy sands 
and shelves” * 

S41 So from himself . . , torought] His wickedness has cairied him so 
far from his better judgment. 

S46 his fair fair] his fair beauty. The second “fair” is, of course, a sub- 
stantive. Cf. Ventts and Adonis, 108S, and note. 
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The powers to whom 1 pray abhor this fact; 

How can they then assist me in the act ? aso 

“Then*Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide*! 

My will is l^ack’d with resolution : , 

Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried; 

The blackest sin is clear’d with absolution; 

Against love’s fire fear’s frost hath dissolution. 

The eye of heaven is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight.” 

This said, his guilty hand pluck’d up the latch. 

And with his knee the door he opens wide. 

The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch : seo 
Thus treason works ere traitors be espied. 

Who sees the lurking serpent steps aside; 

But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing. 

Lies at the mercy of his mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks 
And gazeth on her yet unstained bed. 

The curtains being close, about he walks. 

Rolling his greedy eyeballs in his head: 

By their high treason is his heart mi^ed; 

340 fact] crime. Cf! line 230, supra. 

354 The blackest sin . . . abs6lviuyn\ An anachronistic reference to the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of sacerdotal absolution. 

356 The eye of heaven is oiU] The sun has ceased to shine. Cf. Rich, II ^ 

I, iii, 275: ** All places that the eye of hearken visits.’* Cf. Sonnet xviii, 

5: “ the eye of heaven,** and xxxiii, 2: “sovereign eye,** 

365 stalks] steps stealthily. Lucrece describes him as entering her cham- 
ber as “A creeping creature ” (line 1627, infra), 
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Which gives the watch-word io his hand full soon 370 
To draw the cloud that hides the silver moon. 

XiOok,%is the fair and fiery-pointed sun, 

Rushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our ^ight; 

Even so, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light: 

Whether it i* that she reflects so bright. 

That dazzleth them, or else some shame supposed ; 
But blind they are, and keep themselves enclosed. 

O, had they in that darksome prison died ! 

Then had they seen the period of their ill; sm 

Then Collatine again, by Lucrece’ side. 

In his clear bed might have reposed still : 

But they must ope, this blessed league to kill; 

And holy-thoughted Lucrece to their sight 
Must sell her joy, her life, her world’s delight. 

Her lily handTher rosy cheek lies under. 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss ; 

571 the silver moon] Lucrece, who is chaste as Diana, goddess of the moon. 

Cf. Cor., V, iii, 65 (of Valeria): “The moon of Rome, chaste as the 
icicle.” 

572 fiery~poinlei\ equi(>ped or furnished with fire; “pointed” is often 
used as here for “appointed.” 

374 drawn] drawn back, withdrawn. 

377 some shame supposed] some su^stion of shame. 

330 the period\ the end. 

389 clear] pure, unpdlluted. 

386-396 Her lily hand . . . dew of night] This stanza reduced to six lines, 
together with four lines of the succeeding stanza, figures with much 
verbal modification in the Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, pp. 99-30, a post- 
humous collection of verse by Sir John Suckling, the Cavalier poet, 
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Who, therefore angry, seems to part in sunder. 

Swelling on either side to want his bliss; 

Between whose hills her head entombed is : ^ sdo 

Where^like a virtuous moniunent, she lies. 

To be admired of lewd unhallow’d eyes. 

Without the bed her other fair hand was. 

On the^ green coverlet ; whose perfect white 
Show’d like an April daisy on the grass. 

With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their light. 

And canopied in darkness sweetly lay. 

Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Her hair, like golden threads, play’d with her breath ; 400 
O modest wantons ! wanton modesty ! 

Showing life’s triumph in the map of death, 

And death’s dim look in life’s mortality : 

Each in her sleep themselves so beautify* 

As if between them twain there were no strife, 

But that life lived in death and death in life. 

who was a warm admirer of Shakespeare. Suckling added fourteen 
original lines to the ten, which he drew from Shakespeare, and called 
the whole “A Supplement to an imperfect *copy of verses of Mr. 
Will Shakespears.” 

380 Swelling . . , ffis bliss] Rising up on either side because it (i. the 
pillow) was deprived of its bliss. 

400 golden threads] Cf. Ovid’s description of Lucreoe (Fastis II, 763): 
“flavi capilli.” • 

402 the map of death] the picture of death. Cf . Rich. I/, V, i, 12 : ‘‘Thou 
map of honour.” 

403 life's mcrtality] mortal life. Cf. Macb., II, iii, 91: “There’s nothing 
serious in mortality.'' 
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Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 

A pair of maiden worlds unconquered, 

Save|of their lord no bearing yoke they knew, 

And nim by oath they truly honoured. , ' 410 

These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred ; 

Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner out. 

« 

What could he see but mightily he noted ? 

What did he note but strongly he desired ? 

What he beheld, on that he firmly doted. 

And in his will his wilful eye he tired. 

With more than admiration he admired 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin. 

Her coral lips, her snow-white dimpled chin. 4io 

As the grim lion fawneth o’er his prey. 

Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied. 

So o’er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay. 

His rage of lust by gazing qualified ; 

Slack’d, not suppress’d ; for standing by her side. 


408 unconquered] th^ epithet is used here as of an unconquered or 
“ maiden ” castle, which has known no master save its own “lord ’* 
(line 409). 

417 And in his will ,,, he tired] He wearied or glutted his lustful eye 
with the object of his desire. “Tired” here seems to combine the or- 
dinary sense with that of “devouring” in which sense it was sjjecific- 
ally applied to hawks or eagles. Cf. Venus and Adonis, 55-50: “an 
empty eagle . . . Tires with her beak on feathers, flesh and bone.” 

424 allayed, diminished. Cf . Soniief cix, 2 : “Though absence 

seem’d my flame to qualify.^* 
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His eye, which late this mutiny restrains, • 

Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins : 

And they, like straggling slaves for pillage fightinl^. 
Obdurate vassals fell exploits effecting, ^ 

In bloody death and ravishment delighting, 430 

Nor children’s tears nor mothers’ groans respecting. 
Swell in, their pride, the onset still expecting: 

Anon his beating heart, alarum striking. 

Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their liking. 

His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye. 

His eye commends the leading to his hand; 

His hand, as proud of such a dignity. 

Smoking with pride, march’d on to make his stand 
On her bare breast, the heart of all her land ; 

Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale, 440 
Left their round turrets destitute and^pale. 

They, mustering to the quiet cabinet 
Where their dear governess and lady lies, 

433 alarum ^rildng] sounding the signal for the charge. These military 
metaphors applied to the assault of love, which are continued in lines 
469 d seq., infra, are very common in sixteentlf century poetry. Cf. 
Lord Vaux’s very popular poem, “When Cupid scaled first the fort,” 
in Tottel’s MisedSiny (1667), of which the second stanza runs “There 
saw 1 love upon the wall. How he his banner did display Alarm! alarml 
he ’gan to call And bade his soldiers keep array.” 

436 commenda the Hading^ makes over the control of the attack. 

437-439 Hia hand ... On her bare breaal] Cf. Livy’s phrase: “Siais- 
traque manu mulieris pectore oppresso.” 

438 pride\ lustful desire. 

442—443 iha quid ctdnnd • • « lady Iteal the heart which is mistress of the 
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Do tell her she is dreadfully beset. 

And fright her with confusion of their cries: 

She, |nuch amazed, breaks ope her lock’d-up eyes. 

Who, peeping forth this tumult to bejiold; 

Are by his flaming torch dimm’d and controll’d. 

Imagine her as one in dead of night 

From forth tiull sleep by dreadful fancy waki^, 450 

That thinks she hath beheld some ghastly sprite. 

Whose grim aspect sets every joint a-shaking; 

What terror ’t is ! but she, in worser taking, 

From sleep disturbed, heedfully doth view 
The sight which makes supposed terror true. 

Wrapp’d and confounded in a thousand fears. 

Like to a new-kill’d bird she trembling lies ; 

She dares not look; yet, winking, there appears 
Quick'shifti^ antics, ugly in her eyes : 

Such shadows are the weak brain’s forgeries ; 460 

Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights, 

In darkness daunts them with more dreadful sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breast, — 

Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall ! — 

blood in the veins. Cf. 2 Hen. IV, IV, iii, rtS-108; “and then the 
vital commoners and inland petty spirits [i. e.. the blood-vessels and 
other inward corporeal agents] muster me all to their captain, the 
heart” * 

448 amiroll’J] oppressed or mastered. 

453 taking] alarm, agony. The word in this sense is now a vulgarism. 

458 winking] with eyes shut. 

459 atiiica] grotesque phantoms. 
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May feel her heart, poor citizen ! distress’d, 

Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall. 

Beating her bulk, that his hand shakes withal. | 

Thisf moyes in him more rage and lesser pity. 

To make the breach and enter this <sweet city. 

First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 470 

To sound a parley to his heartless foe ; - 

Who o’er the white sheet peers her whiter chin. 

The reason of this rash alarm to know. 

Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to show; 

But she with vehement prayers urgeth still 
Under what colour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies: “The colour in thy face. 

That even for anger makes the lily pale 

467 Beating her bul1c[ Lashing her whole frame. Cf. Hamlet^ II, i, 95: 

“As it did seem to shatter all his bulk** 

469 this suwet city] a common metaphor. Cf. Lover* s Compl.y line 176: 

“I held my city,” and note. The military metaphors of lines 428- 
441, supra, are now resumed. 

471 heartless] disheartened, deprived of courage. Cf. line 1392, infra. 

472 Who o*er the white sheet . . . chin] Cf. Venus and Adonis^ 398: 
“Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than while,** and Constable’s de- 
scription of his mistress in bed, in Diana (ed. 1592, Sonnet iv, 7; ed. 
1594, Decade ii,^nnet iii); “and whiter shin with while sheet 
covered,” 

476 coUmr] pretext, with a punning reference to the word in the sense of 
“a militaiy flag.” Cf. lines 477 and 481, infra. ^ 

477-479 The colour , . . her own disgrace] Cf. Constable’s Diana (ed. 
1592, Sonnet xvii; ed. 1594, Decade i. Sonnet ix); 

“My Lady’s presence makes the roses red 
Because to see her lips they blush for shame. 

The Lily’s leaves for envy, pale became.” ^ 
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•And the red rose blush at her own disgrace. 

Shall plead for me and tell my loving tale : 48o 

Underithat colour am I come to scale 
• Tny never-conquer’d fort: the fault is.thiife. 

For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 

“Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide: 

Thy beauty hath ensnared thee to this night. 

Where thou with patience must my will abide; 

My will that marks thee for my earth’s delight. 

Which I to conquer sought with all my might ; 

But as reproof and reason beat it dead. 

By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. wo 

“I see what crosses my attempt will bring; 

I know what thorns the growing rose defends ; 

I think the honey guarded with a sting; 

All this beforehand counsel comprehends: 

But will is deaf and hears no heedful friends; 

Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty. 

And dotes on what he looks, ’gainst law or duty. 

■ 

“I have debated, even in my soul, 

What wrong, what shame, what sorrow*! shall breed; 


481-482 I arnie to scats . . . fort] Cf. Lord Vaux’s “When Cupid scaled 
first the /ort,” in Tottel’s MisceUany and see note on line 

43$, supra, 

492 I know what thorns . . . defends] Cf. Danier3/Jojawiond(1592), 217: 
“The ungather’d Rose^ defended with the thorns,*' 
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But nothing can affection’s course control^ 

Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 

I know repentant tears ensue the deed, 

Reproyoh, disdain and deadly enmity; 

Yet strive I to embrace mine infa/ny.” 

This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade. 

Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 

Coucheth the fowl below with his wings’ shade. 

Whose crooked beak threats if he mount he dies: 

So under his insulting falchion lies 

Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells fiio 

With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcon’s bells. 

“Lucrece,” quoth he, “this night I must enjoy thee: 

If thou deny, then force must work my way. 

For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee : 

That done, some worthless slave of thine I’ll slay. 

To kill thine honour with thy life’s decay; 

And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him. 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him. 

500 affection's course] the course of lustful passion. 

502 ensue] follow on, pursue. 

507 Coucheth the jow1\ Makes the fowl cower or crouch. 

511 falcon's bells] Dhlls were attached to the claws of hawks or falcons in 
the sport of hawking or falconry. Cf. As you like U, III, iii, 70 : “As 
the falcon her bells, so man hath his desires.” 

515 some worthless slave of thine] Cf. Chaucer’s Legend of Crood Women, 
line 1807: **thy knave,” and Bandello’s novel ‘*uno dei tuoi servi.” 
Pamter makes Tarquin refer to a slave of his own. Livy and Ovid 
give the word “slave” no epithet, and leave the ownership undeter- 
mined. See lines 670-671 and 1632, infra, 
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*“So thy surviving husband shall remain 
The scornful mark of every open eye; m 

Thy l^nsmen hang their heads at this disdain. 

Thy issue blurr’d with nameless bastardy > 

And thou, the author of their obloquy, 

Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes 
And sung ]py children in succeeding times. 

“But if thou yield, I rest thy secret friend: 

The fault unknown is as a thought unacted; 

A little harm done to a great good end 
For lawful policy remains enacted. 

The poisonous simple sometime is compacted sao 

In a pure compound; being so applied. 

His venom in effect is purified. 

“Then, for th^ husband and thy children’s sake. 

Tender my smt : bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can take. 

The blemish that will never be forgot; 

Worse than a slavish wipe or birth-hour’s blot: 


S22 fumdeaa hattardyYCi. Two Gent., Ill, i, SlO-312: “bastard virtues; 

that, indeed, know not their fathers, and therefore have no names'* 
59A died up in rhymes] fully described in ballads. 

5S0 simple] drug. 

634 Tender] Cherish, treat with tenderness, Cf. Hamlet^ I, iii, 107: 
** Tender yourselTmore dearly.” 

635 no device can take] no heraldry can remove. The poet’s predilection 
for heraldic terminology is again illustrated. See lines 57 and S05, 
supra. 

537 a slavish wipe or hMhrhoiwr^s Hoi] the mark branding a slave or ugly 
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For marks descried in men’s nativity 
Are nature’s faults, not their own infamy.” 

Here with a cockatrice’ dead-killing eye 
He rouseth up himself, and makes a ^use; 

While she, the picture of true piety. 

Like a white hind under the gripe’s sha]^ claws. 

Pleads*, in a wilderness where are no laws. 

To the rough beast that knows no gentle right, 

Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 

But when a black-faced cloud the world doth threat. 

In his dim mist the aspiring mountains hiding. 

From earth’s dark womb some gentle gust doth get. 
Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, sso 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing; 

So his unhallow’d haste her words delays. 

And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 

Yet, foul night-waking cat, he doth but dally. 

While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth : 

birthmark. Cf. Midi. N, Dr., V, i, 398: “the btota of Nature’s 
hand.” 

540 a cockatrice* dead-killing eye^ a reference to the fabulous serpent also 
called the “basilisk” which killed with a glance. Cf. Horn, and Jtd., 
Ill, ii, 47: “the death-darting eye of cockatrige.’’ 

543 the gripe's] the griffin ; a fabulous animal with the head and wings of 
an eagle and the body of a lion. Cf. Cotgrave, Fr,-EngL Did.: 
“Griffon: w., a gripe or griffon.” In Golding’s translation of Ovid’s 
Metam., bk. iv (ed. 1612, f. 50o) : “(Tityus) Did with his bowels 
feede a Orype that tare them out by strength.” 
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* Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly, 

A swallowing gulf that even in plenty wanteth : 

His e^ her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining: 

Tears haAlen lust, though marble wear with 
raining. m 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fixed 
In the remorseless wrinkles of Us face; 

Her modest eloquence with sighs is mixed. 

Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

She puts the period often from his place, 

And midst the sentence so her accent breaks 
That twice she doth begin ere once she speaks. 

She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 

By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship’s oath, 

By her untimely tears, her husband’s love, «70 

By holy human law and common troth. 

By heaven and earth, and all the power of both, 

Thi his borrow’d bed he make retire. 

And stoop to honour, not to foul desire. 


556 vulture folly] greedy lust. Cf. Venue and Adtmie, 551: **iyuliure 
thought.” For “folly ” cf. OtheUo, V, ii, 135 : “She turned to foUyr 
and line "*51, infra. 

565-566 She puts the^period . . . breaks] She interrupts her sentences, 
postpones their due conclusions. Cf. Mids. N. Dr.^ V, i, 96-98: 
“Makes periods in the midst of sentences ^ Throttle their practised 
accent in their fears, And, in conclusion^ dumbly have broke off** 

573 make retire] make retreat, withdraw. 

574 stoop] make obeisance, yield. 
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Quoth she: “Reward not hospitality 

With such black payment as thou hast pretended; 

Mud npt the fountain that gave drink to thee; 

Mar not the thing that cannot be amended; 

End thy ill aim before thy shoot be eitded; 

He is no woodman that doth bend his bow sso 
To strike a poor unseasonable doe. « 

“My husband is thy friend; for his sake spare me: 
Thyself art mighty ; for thine own sake leave me : 

Myself a weakling ; do not then ensnare me : 

Thou look’st not like deceit; do not deceive me. 

My sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to heave thee : 

If ever man were moved with woman’s moans. 

Be moved with my tears, my sighs, my groans : 

“All which together, like a troubled ocean. 

Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart, sw 

To soften it with their continual motion; 

For stones dissolved to water do convert. 

O, if no harder than a stone thou art. 

Melt at my tears, and be compassionate ! 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 

“In Tarquin’s*likeness I did entertain thee: 

Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame P 

576 'pretended] intended, purposed. ^ 

579 shoot] a pun on the wor^ “suit” and “shoot,” which seem to have 
been pronounced the same way. 

592 con'vert] turn. For the verb’s intransitive use cf. Sonnet xiv, 12 and 
691, infra. For the sentiment of the line, see line 560, supra: ** though 
marble wear with raining.” 
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*To all the host of heaven I complain me. 

Thou wrong’st his honour, wound’st his princely name. 
Thou %rt not ^hat thou seem’st; and if tlie same, eoo 
• Tfiou seem’st not what thou art, a go4, a king; 

For kings, Uke gods, should govern every thing. 

“How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 

When thus thy vices bud before thy spring ! 

If in thy hope thou darest do such outrage. 

What darest thou not when once thou art a king P 
O, be remember’d, no outrageous thing 

From vassal actors can be wiped away; 

Then kings’ misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 

“This deed will make thee only loved for fear; eio 
But happy monarchs still are fear’d for love : 

With foul offenders thou perforce must bear. 

When they in Tihee the like offences prove : 

If but for fear of this, thy will remove; 

For princes are the glass, the school, the book. 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look. 


603 he seeded] reach maturity, be prolific. Cf. Trail, and Cress.^ I, iii, 316- 
317: “the seeded pride That hath to this maturity blown up.” 

605 in thy hope] while (thou art) the hopeful heir. So 1 Hen. IV ^ V, ii, 
68: “England did never owe so sweet a hope [t. e., heir apparent].’* 
607-609 no outrageous thing . . . hid in day] no outrageous crime on the 
part of men of iifferior rank can be effaced; much less can kings* 
misdeeds be ignored when they are dead. 

615 For princes are the glass the book] Cf. £ Hen. IV ^ II, iii, 31-32; 
“He was the mark and glass^ copy and hookt That fashioned others.” 
“Glass” means “mirror,** 
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“And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall learn? ' 
Must he in thee read lectures of such shame ? 

Wilt thou be glass wherein it shall disce^ » 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame, ' o*o 

To privilege dishonour in thy name ? ^ 

Thou back’st reproach against long-living laud, 

And makest fair reputation but a bawd. 

I 

“Hast thou command? by him that gave it thee. 

From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 

Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity. 

For it was lent thee all that brood to kill. 

Thy princely oflSce how canst thou fulfil, 

^l^en, pattern’d by thy fault, foul sin may say 
He learn’d to sin and thou didst teach the way ? eso 

“Think but how vile a spectacle it were, 

To view thy present trespass in another. 

Men’s faults do seldom to themselves appear; 

Their own transgressions partially they smother : 

This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother. 

O, how are they wrapp’d in with infamies 
That from their own misdeeds askance their eyes ! 

• 

‘*To thee, to thee, my heaved-up hands appeal, 

Not to seducing lust, thy rash Teller: 

®37 askance] divert, turn aside ; an exceptional usage of the adverb. 

689 thy rash relier] lust that relies on thee as its rashly ready slave. 

Cf. line 706, infra: “[lust’s] rash desire.” 
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•I sue for exiled majesty’s repeal; « 4 o 

Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire : 

His trye respect will prison false desire, 

• Aftd wipe ‘the dim mist from thy doting eyne. 

That thou jshalt see thy state and pity* mine.” 

“Have done,” quoth he: “my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, biit swells the higher by this let. 

Small lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide. 

And with the wind in greater fury fret: 

The petty streams that pay a daily debt 

To their salt sovereign, with their fresh falls’ haste 650 
Add to his flow, but alter not his taste.” 

“Thou art,” quoth she, “a sea, a sovereign king; 

And, lo, there falls into thy boundless flood 
Black lust, dishonour, shaine, misgoverning, 

Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 

If all these petty ills shall change thy good, 

Thy sea within a puddle’s womb is hearsed. 

And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 

“So shall these slaves be king, and thou their slave; 
Thou nobly base, they basely dignified; S60 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave : 

Thou loathed in their shame, they in /hy pride : 

The lesser thing should not the g^reater hide; 

640 majesty*8 repeal^ the recall of tbe dignity befitting tby rank. 

641 flattering thoughts retire] withdraw seductive imaginings. For the 
transitive use of “retire” cf. line SOS. 

647 SmaU lights . . . abide] Cf. S Hen. VI, IV, viii, 7-8: ”A little fire is 
quickly trodden out. Which, being suffer’d, rivers cannot quench.” 
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The cedar stoops not to the base shrub’s foot, 

But low shrubs wither at the cedar’s root. 

“So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state 
“No more,’*’ quoth he ; “by heaven, I will not hear thee : 
Yield to my love; if not, enforced hate. 

Instead of love’s coy touch, shall rudely tear thee : 

That done, despitefully 1 mean to bear thee 670 

Uifto the base bed of some rascal groom. 

To be thy partner in this shameful doom.” 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light. 

For light and lust are deadly enemies : 

Shame folded up in blind concealing night. 

When most unseen, then most doth tyrannize. 

The wolf hath seized his prey, the poor lamb cries ; 

Till with her own white fleece her voice controll’d 
Entombs her outcry in her lips’ sweet fold : 

Fcm* with the nightly linen that she wears eso 

He pens her piteous clamours in her head. 

Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 
That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 

O, that prone lust should stain so pure a bed ! 

677-679 The wolf .s . eweet fold\ Shakespeare here seems to follow 
Ovid’s Fadi, H, 799-800 : 

** Sed tremit, ut quondam stabulis deprensa relictis 
< Parva sub infesto cum jacet agna lupo." 

The word “fold” may be a reminiscence of Ovid’s “stabulis.” 
Chaucer in his Legend of Good Women, lines 1798-1799, strips the 
simile of all detail “as a wolfe that fynt a lambe alone.” 

684 prone] headstrong, forward. 
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• • The spots whereof could weeping purify. 

Her tears should drop on them perpetually. 

I 

But shS hath lost a dearer thing than life, ^ 

And he hath yrqp. what he would lose again : 

This forced league doth force a further strife; 

This momentary joy breeds months of pain; 69o 

This hot desire converts to cold disdain: 

Pure Chastity is rifled of her store. 

And Lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 

Look, as the full-fed hound or gorged hawk. 

Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight. 

Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk 
The prey wherein by nature they delight. 

So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night: 

His taste delicious, in digestion souring. 

Devours his will, that lived by foul devouring, too 

O, deeper sin than bottomless conceit 
Can comprehend in still ima^nation ! 

Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt. 


688 he hath won what he would loae again] Cf. Ovid’s Faati, U, 811: 
“Quid, victor, gaudes? haec te victoria pcrdet.’* 

601 Thia hat deaire . . . eold ditdain] Cf. Sonnet cxxix, 2-6: “lust in 
action . . . Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight.’’ For the 
intransitive use oF** convert’’ cf. line 692. 

696 bolft] miss or turn from. 

701 oonced] fancy, thought. 

708 hie receipt] what it has received. Cf. Cymb., I, vi, 44: “make desire 
vomit empUness.” 
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Ere he can see his own abomination. 

While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 

Can curb his heat or rein his rash desire, % 

THl, lilce a jade, Self-will himself <loth tire! 

And then with lank and lean discolour’d cheek. 

With heavy eye, knit brow, and strengthless pace. 

Feeble ‘Desire, all recreant, poor and mefek, 7io 

Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his case: 

The flesh being proud. Desire doth fight with Graces 
For there it revels, and when that decays 
The guilty rebel for remission prays. 

So fares it with this faultful lord of Rome, 

Who this accomplishment so hotly chased; 

For now against himself he sounds this doom. 

That through the length of times he stands disgraced : 
Besides, his soul’s fair temple is defaced, 

To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares, tso 
To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 

She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have batter’d down her consecrated wall. 

And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 
To living death and pain perpetual: 

Which in her prescience she controlled still. 

But her foresight could not foresfall their will. 

707 like a jade . . , tire] Cf. Hen. VIII, I, i, 1S2-134: “anger is like A 
fulUhot horse, who being allow’d his way, Sdf-metUe tires him,** 

721 spotteil defiled, polluted. 
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Even in this thought through the dark night he stealeth, 

A captive victor that hath lost in gain ; 7S0 

Bearing away t)ie wound that nothing healeth. 

The scar that will, despite of cure, remain;. 

Leaving his spoil perplex’d in greater pain. 

She bears the load of lust he left behind. 

And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 

He like a thievish dog creeps sadly thence; 

She like a wearied lamb lies panting there ; 

He scowls, and hates himself for his offence; 

She, desperate, with her nails her flesh doth tear; 

He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear; 740 

She stays, exclaiming on the direful night; 

He runs, and chides his vanish’d, loathed delight. 

He thence departs a heavy convertite; 

She there remains a hopeless cast-away; 

He in his speed looks for the morning light; 

She prays she never may behold the day, 

“For day,” quoth she, “night’s ’scapes doth open lay. 
And my true eyes have never practised how 
To cloak offences with a cunning brow. 

“They think not but that every eye can see 760 

The same disgrace which they themselves behold; 

730 hoik lost in gairl\ !ias suffered loss In gaining his purpose. Cf. Rom, 
and JtU,, in, ii, 12: “learn me how to lose a winning match,"* 

743 convertite] penitent, proselyte. 

747 "scapes] lapses, transgressions. For the line, cf. 2 Hen, F/, IV, i, 1 : 
“The gaudy UaJbbing and remorseful day.** 
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And therefore would they still in darkness be. 

To have their unseen sin remain untold ; 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold, J 
Aifd gi;^ye, like water that doth eat in steel. 

Upon my cheeks what helpless shame I feel.” 

Here she exclaims against repose and rest. 

And bi^ her eyes hereafter still be blind*. 

She wakes her heart by beating on her breast. 

And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 760 
Some purer chest to close so pure a mind. 

Frantic with grief thus breathes she forth her spite 
Against the unseen secrecy of night: 

“O comfort-killing Night, image of hell ! 

Dim register and notary of shame ! 

Black stage for tragedies and murders fell ! 

Vast sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame ! 

Blind mu£9ed bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! 

Grim cave of death ! whispering conspirator 
With close-tongued treason and the ravisher ! 770 

“O hateful, vaporous and foggy Night! 

Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 

755 grave] engrave. Cf. Venus and Adonis, 376: “And, being steel'd, 
soft sighs can nSver grave it.” 

765 register and notary] registrar and recorder. 

766 BUick stage for tragedies] The stage was hung at the back with black 
baize when tragedies were performed in the thbatre. 

768 defame] dishonour: cf. 817 and 1033, infra. Shakespeare uses the 
word only as a substantive in this poem. But the usage is not un- 
common with his contemporaries. Cf. Drayton’s Barms' Wars, IV, 
xlvi : “ more black was her defame." 
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Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light, 

Make war against proportion’d course of time; 

Or if tfiou wilt permit the sun to climb 

His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed, * 

Knit poisonous clouds about his golden head. 

“With rotten damps ravish the morning air; 

Let their exhaled unwholesome breaths make sick 

The life of purity, the supreme fair, 780 

Ere he arrive his weary noon-tide prick; 

And let thy misty vapours march so thick 

That in their smoky ranks his smother’d light 
May set at noon and make perpetual night. 

“Were Tarquin Night, as he is but Night’s child. 

The silver-shining queen he would distain; 

Her twinkling handmaids too, by him defiled. 

Through Night’s black bosom should not peep again: 

So should I Have co-partners in my pain ; 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage, t 9 o 

As palmers’ chat makes short their pilgrimage. 

781 noon-fufe prtcA;] mark of noon on the dial’s face. The phrase ap> 
pears in S Hen, VI, I, iv, 34. 

787 Her twinkling handmaids] Cf. TroU, and Cress., V, ii, 91; “By all 
Diana’s waiting women yond.” 

790 fellowship in woe . . . assuage] Cf. the Latin proverb assigned to 
Cato and quoted in Marlowe’s Faustus, II, i, 42: “solamen miseris 
socios habuisse doloris.” Seneca, De Consolatione ad Polyhium, 
cap. xxxi, expounds the same sentiment which Shakespeare cites 
again in Rom. and Jul., Ill, ii, 116: “if sour woe delights in fellow- 
ship and Lear, III, vi, 113-114: “the mind much su£Perance doth 
o’erskip. When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship.” 

791 palmers' chal] the talk of pilgrims with one another. 
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“Where now I have no one to blush with me. 

To cross their arms and hang their heads with mine. 
To mask their brows and hide their infamy ; • 

But I alone alone must sit and pine, 

Seasoning the earth with showers of s9ver brine. 

Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans, 
Pqor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 


“O Night, thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke. 

Let not the jealous Day behold that face soo 

Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodestly lies martyr’d with disgrace ! 

Keep still possession of thy gloomy place. 

That all the faults which in thy reign are made 
May likewise be sepulchred in thy shade ! 


“Make me not object to the tell-tale Day ! 

The light will show, character’d in my brow. 

The story of sweet chastity’s decay. 

The impious breach of holy wedlock vow : 

Yea, the illiterate, that know not how . sio 


792 Where] Whereas. 

793 To cross their arma\ A familiar sign of melancholy. Cf. Two GerU.y 
II, i, 17-18: “to wreathe your arms like a malcontent.” 

794 To mask their brows] Cf. Mach,^ IV, iii, 208-209; “ne’er pull your 
hat upon your brows; Give sorrow words.” 

796 silver hrin^ Cf. Lover* s Comjl.^ 17-18: “the brine That season’d 
woe had pelleted in tears,” and note. 

805 8eyvlchTed\ the word is accented on the second syllable. 
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To cipher what is writ in learned books. 

Will quote my loathsome trespass in my looks. 

'‘The nurse, to still her child, will tell my story. 

And fright her prying babe with Tarquin’s* name ; 

The orator, to deck his oratory. 

Will couple my reproach to Tarquin’s shame; 

Feast-finding ‘minstrels, tuning my defame. 

Will tie the hearers to attend each line. 

How Tarquin wronged me, I Collatine. 

“Let my good name, that senseless reputation, sso 

For Collatine’s dear love be kept unspotted : 

If that be made a theme for disputation. 

The branches of another root are rotted. 

And undeserved reproach to him allotted 

That is as clear from this attaint of mine 
As I, ere^this, was pure to Collatine. 

“O unseen shame! invisible disgrace! 

O unfelt sore ! crest- wounding, private scar ! 

Reproach is stamp’d in Collatinus’ face, 

811 cipher] decipher, make out. 

813 qyote] mark, observe. 

817 Feast-finding . . . defame] Minstrels in search of engagement at a 
feast, making my dishonour the theme of their song. For ** defame’* 
cf. lines 768 and 1033. 

830 senseless reputation] reputation free from, or irreconcilable with, 
sensual sin. This use of ‘‘senseless” is rare. Cf. Meas. for Meas., 

1, iv, 59: “ motions of the sense.” 

838 crest-wounding] dishonouring the crest or cognisance of the family; 
another heraldic reference. Cf. lines 306, supra: “Some loathsome 
dadx the herald will contrive.” 
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And Tarquin's eye may read the mot afar, bo 

How he in peace is wounded, not in war. 

Alas, how many bear such shameful blow^ 

Which not themselves, but he that gives them 
knows ! c 

“If, Collatine, thine honour lay in me, ^ 

From me by strong assault it is bereft. 

My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee. 

Have no perfection of my summer left. 

But robb’d and ransack’d by injurious theft : 

In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept. 

And suck’d the honey which thy chaste bee kept, aw 

“Yet am I guilty of thy honour’s wrack; 

Yet for thy honour did I entertain him ; 

Coming from thee, I could not put him back. 

For it had been dishonour to disdain him: 

Besides, of weariness he did complain him. 

And talk’d of virtue : O unlook’d-for evil. 

When virtue is profaned in such a devil ! 

“ Why should the worm intrude the maiden bud ? 

Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows’ nests ? 

Or toads infecl fair founts with venom mud ? sso 

830 mot] the motto on a ctest or coat-of-anns. 

845 ^plain him] a common reflexive form of the verb. Cf. B i V fr II, I, 
ii, 48: “When then, alas, may I complain myodjf ” 

848 intrude] make intrusion into; a rate usage. 

849 Or hatful etukoot . . . nests] Cf. L«or, I, iv, 814-816 : “The hedge- 
sparrow fed the cuckoo so long. That it had it head bit off by it young.” 
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* Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts ? 

Or longs be breakers of their own behests ? 

B^t no perfection is so absolute 
' ' That some impurity doth not pollute. . 

• 

“The aged man that coffers up his gold 
Is plagued with cramps and gouts and painful fits. 

And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold, 

But like still-pining Tantalus he sits 
And useless bams the harvest of his wits. 

Having no other pleasure of his gain seo 

But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

“So then he hath it when he cannot use it, 

And leaves it to be master’d by his young; 

Who in their pride do presently abuse it : 

Their father Was too weak, and they too strong, 

To hold their cursed-blessed fortune long. 


851 foUy\ depravity, wickedness. Cf. 556, supra, 

858 sHU-pining Tantalus] Tantalus always yearning for drink and food. 
The only other reference made by Shakespeare to Tantalus is in Venus 
and Adonis^ 599. Ovid’s sole reference to Tantalus {Metam,^ iv, 458) 
is rendered by Golding thus: **The water flecf from Tantalus that 
touched his nether lip And apples hanging over him did ever from 
him slip.” 

859 useless hams] stoics as in a bam to no purpose. 

863 master'd by his young] owned by his young children. 

865-866 Their father . . . fortune long] Their father was physically too 
weak and they physically too strong to keep this fortune, which should 
be a blessing but is a curse to them. 
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The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 

I 

“Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring; ^ • 

Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers ; sro 

The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing; 

What virtue breeds iniquity devours : 

We haVe no good that we can say is ours 
But ill-annexed Opportunity 
Or kills his life or else his quality. 

“O Opportunity, thy guilt is great! 

’T is thou that executest the traitor’s treason ; 

Thou set’st the wolf where he the lamb may get; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou point’st the season; 

’T is thou that spum’st at right, at law, at reason ; sso 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him. 

Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him. 

“Thou makest the vestal violate her oath; 

Thou blow’st the fire when temperance is thaw’d ; 

Thou smother’st honesty, thou murder’st troth; 

Thou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd 1 

Thou plantest scandal and displacest laud : 

Thou ravfeher, thou traitor, thou false thief. 

Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief ! 

869 Unruly Uaits . « . tpnnffj Cf. line 49, tupra: ‘fThy hasty spring still 
blasts.” 

874 iU-amMxei\ misrimed, inauspidous. 

876 Or kUh ... ftioltty] £ither slays vittue altogether or ruins its 
merits. 
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“Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame, sso 

Thy private feasting to a public fast, 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name, 
l^hy sugar’d tongue to bitter wormwood taste: * 

Thy violent vaiflties can never last. 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 

Being so,bad, such numbers seek for thee ? 

• 

“When wilt thou be the humble suppliant’s friend. 

And bring him where his suit may be obtained ? 

When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to end ? 

Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chained ? 9oo 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pained ? 

' The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, ciy out for thee; 
But they ne’er meet with Opportunity. 

“The patient dies while the physician sleeps; 

The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds ; 

Justice is feasting while the widow weeps; 

Advice is sporting while infection breeds : 

Thou grant’st no time for charitable deeds : 

Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder’s rages. 

Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages, wo 

892 ThysmooUUng . . . nome] Thy flatteiing titles to an ignominious 

appellation. 

894 Thy violent vanities . . . last] Ct, Rom. and Jvl.y II, vi, 9-10: 

**These violent delights have viotent ends And in their triumph die.” 
899 sort an hour] choose or allot an hour. 

907 Advice is sporting . . . breeds] Medical advisers are amusing them- 
selves while the plague is spreading. Cf. ^ Hen. IF, I, ii, 90-91: 

*‘I heard say your lordship was sick ; I hope your lordship goes abroad 
by odmce.” 
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“When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 

A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid: 

They buy thy help, but Sin ne’er gives a fee; I 
He gratb comes, and thou art well appaid 
As well to hear as grant what he hath^aid. 

My Collatine would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was stay*^ by thee. 

“Guilty thou art of murder and of theft. 

Guilty of perjury and subornation. 

Guilty of treason, forgery and shift, 9S0 

Guilty of incest, that abomination; 

An accessary by thine inclination 

To all sins past and all that are to come. 

From the creation to the general doom. 

“Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly Night, 

Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care. 

Eater of youth, false slave to false delight. 

Base watch of woes, sin’s pack-horse, ^virtue’s snare; 

Thou nursest all and murder’st all that are : 

O, hear me then, injurious, shifting Time ! sso 

Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

“Why hath thy servant Opportunity 
Betray’d the hours thou gavest me to repose, 

914 appaid] pleased, satisfied; a somewhat archaic word, not used else- 
where by Shakespeare, but often found in Golding’s translation of 
Ovid’s Mdam., iv, f. 40 a (1618 ed.) : “ ill appayd ” (i. e., 01 pleased) 
and xiii, f. 148 6. 

925 copesmate] companion. 

928 ivatch of vjoes] watchman of woes, one who keeps count of woes just 
as the professional watchman keeps count (rf hours. 
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*Canceird my fortunes and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes ? « 
lime’s 'office is to fine the hate of foes, 

• To eat up errors by opinion bred. 

Not spend (he dowry of a lawful bed. * 

“Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood and bring truth to light, 940 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things. 

To wake the mom and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right. 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours 
And smear with dust their glittering golden towers ; 

“To fiU 'with worm-holes stately monuments. 

To feed oblivion with decay of things. 

To blot old books and alter their contents. 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ wings. 

To dry the old oak’s sap and cherish springs, 950 

036 to to bring to an end. 

030-059 Timers glory . . . water-drops] Shakespeare was clearly familiar 
with Ovid’s paretic record of time’s varied activities in Tristia, 
IV, vi, 1-16, — a passage which was constantly paraphrased by 
the French and Italian poets of the Renaissance. Two poems. 
Nos. xlvii and Ixxvii, of Thomas Watson’s Hecatompathia (1582), 
are based on Italian paraphrases of Ovid’s description of time’s 
procedure. Giles Fletcher’s Lida (1593), Sonnet xxviii, deals with 
the same topic. 

042 sentinel the nigh/] keep guard through the night. 

043 To wrong] To injure. 

044 To ruinate proud buildings] Cf. Sonnet x, 7 : “Seeking that beauteous 
roof to ruinote,^* 

050 cherish springs] nurse saplings or young shoots to maturity. 
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To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel ^ 

And turn the giddy round of Fortune’s wheel; 

“To show the beldam daughters of her' daughter, 

To make the child a man, the man a child. 

To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter. 

To tame the unicorn and lion wild, 

To mock the subtle in themselves beguiled. 

To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops. 

And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 

“Why work’st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage, seo 

Unless thou couldst return to make amends P 
One poor retiring minute in an age 
Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends. 
Lending him wit that to bad debtors lends : 

O, this dread night, wouldst thou one hour come 
back, 

I could prevent this storm and shun thy wrack ! 

“Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity. 

With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight: 

Devise extremes beyond extremity, 

963 the 6eZ(iam] the aged grandmother. 

968 increasefvll proAictive, rich in produce; a rare usage. 

969 Arid waste hv^e stones . . . waJteT-dr(yps\ Cf. Watson’s 

xlvii, 4: “In time the marble wears with weakest showers,” and 
Greene’s Arhasto (1684), ad fin,: “In time We see the silver 
The craggy stones make soft.” 

962 retiring] returning, going back again. 

967 lackey] footman, valet. 

969 extremes beyond extremity] extreme calamities beyond all precedent# 
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*To make him curse this cursed ciimeful night: m 

Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes affright. 

And &e dire thought of his committed evil 
• S&tpe eveiy bush a hideous shapeless devil. 

• 

**Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances. 

Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans ; 

Let there bechance him pitiful mischances, • 

To make him moan ; but pity not his moans : 

Stone him with harden’d hearts, harder than stones; 
And let mild women to him lose their mildness, 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 98o 

“Let him have time to tear his curled hair. 

Let him have time against himself to rave. 

Let him have time of time’s help to despair. 

Let him have time to live a loadied slave. 

Let him haveftime a beggar’s orts to crave. 

And time to see one that by alms doth live 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

“Let him have time to see his friends his foes. 

And merry fools to mock at him resort; 


978 Shape every btieh . . . devUJ Cf. Mide. N. Dr., V, i, 20-421 : “Or in 
the night, imagining some fear. How easy is a bush supposed a 
hearr* • 

981 his curled hairl the epithet commonly implies in Shakespeare effemi- 
nate profligacy. Cf. Othello, I, ii, 68 : ** curled darlings of our nation 
and Ani. and Cleop., V, ii, 899: “the curled Antony.” 

985 Offs] refuse, fragments. 
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Let him have time to mark how slow time goes mo 
I n time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His time of folly and his time of sport; 

And ever let his unrecalling crime “ • 

Have &ne to wail the abusing of his time. 

*‘0 Time, thou tutor both to good and bad. 

Teach me to curse him that thou iaught’st this 

ill ! 

At his own shadow let the thief run mad. 

Himself himself seek every hour to kill ! 

Such wretched hands such wretched blood should spill ; 
For who so base would such an o£Sce have looo 
As slanderous deathsman to so base a slave ? 

“The baser is he, coming from a king. 

To shame his hope with deeds degenerate : 

The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That makes him honour’d or begets hind hate ; 

For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 

The moon being clouded presently is miss’d. 

But little stars may hide them when they list. 

993 unrecaUing] irrevocable. 

1001 aUind^roua deathsman] infamous executioner; “deatbsman” is used 
in this sense m Z^ar, IV, vi, ^60. ^‘Slanderous” means “giving cause 
for slander and reproach.” 

1003 his hope] his hopeful heirship, the favourable expectation of his 
youth. Cf. line 605, supra, • 

1005 begets] procures; see Sonnets^ Dedication: “ the onlie begetter,” and 
note. 

1006 For greatest scandal . . . greatest state] Cf. Sonnet Ixx, “For 
slander’s mark was ever yet the fair.” 
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*“The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire. 

And unperceived fly with the filth away ; loio 

But if );he like, the snow-white swan desire, 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. , 

Poor grooms are sightless night, kings glorious day : 
Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly. 

But eagles gazed upon with every eye. 

“Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools! 

Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 

Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools; 

Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters; 

To trembling clients be you mediators : lom 

For me, I force not argument a straw, 

Since that my case is past the help of law. 

“In vain I rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerful Night; 

In vain I cavil with mine infamy. 

In vain I spurn at my confirm’d despite: 

This helpless smoke of words doth me no right. 

The remedy indeed to do me good 
Is to let forth my foul-defiled blood. 

“Poor hand, why quiver’st thou at this decree ? imo 
Honour thyself to rid me of this shame; 

1018 nghiles»\ blind, *dark. Cf. K. John, V, vi, 12: ''eydeu night.” 

1018 *kUl-contending ichoob] schools where argument is conducted in 
order to show dialectical skill, not in order to arrive at truth. 

1021 I force not] I do not value. Cf. L, L, L,, V, ii, 440 ; “Your oath once 
broke you force not to forswear.” 
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For if I die, my honour lives in thee, 

But if I live, thou livest in my defame: 

Since thou couldst not defend thy loyal, dame ; 
And v(ast afeard to scratch her wicked foe. 
Kill both thyself and her for yielding so.” 

This said, from her be-tumbled couch she startetti. 
To find some desperate instrument of death ; 

But this no slaughterhouse no tool imparteth 
To make more vent for passage of her breath; 
Which, thronging through her lips, so vanisheth 
As smoke from dStna that in air consumes. 

Or that which from discharged cannon fumes. 

“In vain,” quoth she, “I live, and seek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapless life. 

I fear’d by Tarquin’s falchion to be slain. 

Yet for the self-same purpose seek a knife: 

But when I fear’d I was a loyal wife : 

So am I now: O no, that cannot be; 

Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 

“O, that is gone for which I sought to live. 

And therefore now I need not fear 'to die. 

To clear this spot by death, at least L give 


1083 d^atne] infamy, disgrace. Cf. lines 768 and 817. 
1083 To dear this spot] To purge this defilement. 
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* A badge of fame to slander’s lively, 

A dying life to living infamy : 

P(tor helpless help, the treasure stol’n away, 

* To bnm ^e guiltless casket where it Ipy ! * ' 

• 

“Well, well, dear Collatine, thou shalt not know 
The stained taste of violated troth; 

I will not wrong thy true afPection so, * looo 

To flatter thee with an infringed oath ; 

This bastard graff shall never come to growth: 

He shall not boast who did thy stock pollute 
That thou art doting father of his fruit. 

“Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought, 

Nor laugh with his companions at thy state; 

But thou shalt know thy interest was not bought 
Basely with gold, but stol’n from forth thy gate. 

For me, I am* the mistress of my fate. 

And with my trespass never will dispense, 1070 
Till life to death acquit my forced offence. 


1054 A badge of fame . . . Kvery] Servants of noblemen wore on their 
liveries silver badges on which thdr master’s arms were engraved. 

1062 graffj graft, shoot, scion. * 

1067 tkg interest] thy rightful claim, thy just chum. Cf. lines 1619 and 
1707, infra. 

1060 mitireea of mg fate] Cf. Jvl, Ccei., I, ii, ISO: "Men at some time 
are maetera of their fatea.” 

1070-1071 vntk mg treapaaa ... mg forced offence] never will I excuse 
my w till life 'pardon my compelled offence at the caU of death. For 
"dispense” cf. lines 1279 and 1704, infra: see also Sonnri cxii, 12. 
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“I will not poison thee with my attaint, 

Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coin’d excuses; 

My sable ground of sin I will not pain^, 

To hid% thp truth of this false night’s abuses: * 

My tongue shall utter all ; mine eyes, hke sluices. 

As from a mountain-spring that feeds a dale. 

Shall gush pure streams to purge my^impure tale.” 

« 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 

The well tuned warble of her nightly sorrow, loso 

And solemn night with slow sad gait descended 

To ugly hell ; when, lo, the blushing morrow 

Lends light to all fair eyes that light will borrow : 

But cloudy Lucrece shames herself to see. 

And therefore still in night would cloister’d be. 

Revealing day through every cranny spies, 

And seems to point her out where she sjts weeping ; 

To whom she sobbing speaks: “O eye of eyes. 

Why pry’st thou through my window? leave thy 
peeping : 

Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are sleeping: io9o 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light. 

For day hath nought to do what ’s done by night.” 

1079 Philo7ne[\ the nightmgale. See in/ra, lines 1128 aeq. and Sonnet 
cii, 7. 

1081-1082 solemn night . . . vgly heU\ Cf. Sonnet cxiv, 11-12: *‘night» 
who, like a fiend, From heaven to hell is flown away/* 

1088 O eye of eyes] Cf. Imc 856, aupra: “the eye of heaven ” (t. e., the sun), 
and note. 

1092 For day ... by night] What *a done at night is none of the dajr^s 
business. 
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'Thus cavils she with every thing she sees: 

True grief is fond and testy as a child. 

Who ^ayward.once, his mood with nought agrees: 

Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them nuld;* 
Continuance tames the one; the other wild. 

Like an unpractised swimmer plunging still 
With too much labour drowns for want of skill. 

So she, deep-drenched in a sea of care, iioo 

Holds disputation with each thing she views. 

And to herself all sorrow doth compare; 

No object but her passion’s strong^ renews, 

And as one shifts, another straight ensues ; 

Sometime her grief is dumb and hath no words; 
Sometime ’t is mad and too much talk affords. 

The little birds that tune their morning’s joy 
Make her moans mad with their sweet melody : 

For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy; 

Sad souls are slain in merry company; mo 

Grief best is pleased with grief’s society : 

True sorrow then is feelingly sufficed 
When with like semblance it is sympathized. 

1100 a tea of care] Cf. Hamlet, ID, i, 59: “a sea o^roubles,” and note. 
1108-1100 Make her moans . . . of atmoy] madden her in her lamenta- 
tions with their sweet melody; for mirth prohes to the depths the 
trouhled mind. *Cf. for the general sentiment Bide. II, V, v, 61 : 
“This music mads me; let it sound no more.” 
ms When with like semblance it is eympathizedl When it finds s}nnpa- 
thetic reflection in like suffering. Cf. Sonnet baxii, 11-12: ‘‘Thou 
tnily fair wert truly synvpaOnsed In true plain words.” 
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'T is double death to drown in ken of shore ; 

He ten times pines that pines beholding food; 

To see the salve doth make the wound <ache more; 

Great ^ef* grieves most at that would do it good; 

Deep woes roll forward like a gentle fibod. 

Who, being stopp’d, the bounding banks o’erflows ; 
Grief dallied with nor law nor limit .knows. iixo 

“You mocking birds,” quoth she, “your tunes entomb 

Within your hollow-swelling feather’d breasts. 

And in my hearing be you mute and dumb : 

My restless discord loves no stops nor rests; 

A woeful hostess brooks not merry guests : 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears ; 

Distress likes dumps when time is kept with tears. 

“Come, Philomel, that sing’st of ravishment. 

Make thy sad grove in my dishevell’d hair: 

11S3 he you mvie and duwJl{\ For the pleonasm cf. Hamlet^ II, ii, 136: 
“or given my heart a winking mvie and dumh,^* 

1124 no stops nor rests] These are musical terms. **Stops” are the 
means of regulating the sounds of musical instruments, in the case of 
wind instruments through the finger holes, and in the case of stringed 
instruments through small metal crossbars exerting pressure on the 
wires, which we^ often called frets” as in line 1140, infra. For 
“stops ” cf. 2 ff an. ZF, Induction, 17: “a pipe . . . of so easy and 
so plain a stop ” and MuchAdo^ HI, ii, 64: “a lute-string . . , gov- 
erned by stops,** 

1126 pleasing ears] ears likely to be pleased. 

1127 dumps] melancholy tunes. 

1128 Phslome[\ According to the classical myth Philomel after being 
ravished by Tereus, husband of her sister Progne, was turned into 
a nightingde. The story which is told in Ovid^s Jfstom., bk. vi, and 
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*As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment, iiso 

So 1 at each sad strain will strain a tear. 

And w\th deep. groans the diapason bear; 

• For burden-wise I’ll hum on Tarquin still,* 

While thou«on Tereus descant’st better skill. 

‘*And whiles against a thorn thou bear’st thy part, 

To keep thy ^arp woes waking, wretched I, • 

To imitate thee well, against my heart 

Will fix a sharp knife, to affright mine ^e; 

Who, if it wink, shall thereon fall and die. 

in Pettie’s Palace of Pleasure^ 1576, is often referred to in Til. Andr., 
IV, i, 48. Imogen reads '*the tale of Tereus” in Cymb., II, ii, 45. 

1180 lafiyui8kmerii\ distress. 

1182 diapason] a technical term in musical harmony defined as the interval 
of an octave. According to the contemporary composer Dowland it 
was ”a consonance of eight sounds and seven intervals.” Occasion- 
ally it seems to mean a bass accompaniment in octaves. Wynd- 
ham quotes from Drayton’s Idea, Sonnet ix, lines O-IO: 

My hollow sighs the deepest bass do beare 
diapaeon in distincted sound." 

Cf. Daniel’s Rosamond (1592), 11. 124-125: “Still harmony, whose 
diapason lies Within a brow.” 

1188 burden-vnse] as a sdrt ci refrain. 

1184 Tereus] See note on line 1128, supra, 

deseant*st heUer skill] singest wiUi greater skill. ^Descant’st” is 
another technical musical term. ** Descant” as a substantive was the 
leading melody and as a verb means ”to sing the leading melody.” 

1185 agamst a (ftomf It was a common belief that the nightingale sang 
with a thorn pricking her breast. Cf. Pass. PUg., xxi, 9-10; “She, 
poor bird, as all forlorn, Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn.” 

1180 Who, if il winde] ” My heart ” is the antecedent of “Who,” and 
“mine eyes” is referred to by “it.” 
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These means, as frets upon an instrument, 1140 
Shall tune our heart-strings to true languishment. 

B P 

( • 
“And for, *poor bird, thou sing’st not in the day. 

As shaming any eye should diee behofd. 

Some dark deep desert, seated from the way. 

That Igiows not parching heat nor freezmg cold, 

W^ll we find out; and there we will unfold 

To creatures stern sad tunes, to change their kinds : 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle 
minds.” 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze. 

Wildly determining which way to fly, iiso 

Or one encompass’d with a winding maze. 

That cannot tread the way out rea^y; 

So with herself is she in mutiny, ° 

To live or die, which of the twain were better. 

When life is shamed and death reproach’s debtor. 

1140 freii\ the stops or crossbars regulating the sounds of musical 
instruments. See note on line 1124, supra, 

1142 thou sing'st not in the day] Cf. Merck, of Fen., V, i, 104: “The 
nightingale, if she should sing by day.” It is a curious misconception 
on Shakespeare’s part that the nightingale only sings by night. 

1144 desert^ an uncultivated wood, a wood in a state of nature. 

1147 to change their kinds] to alter or modify tUbir fierce dispositions. 

For “kinds” cf. line 1242, infra. 

1154 To live or die , . . were better] HI, i, 56:“Tobe, ornot 

to be: that is the question.” 

1155 death reproaches debtor] death being the debt which disgrace enforces. 
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* “To kill myself,” quoth she, "alack, what were it. 

But with my body my poor soul's pollution ? 

They that lose; half with greater patience bear it 
Than th^ whose whole is swallow’d in confusion. 

That mo^er tries a merci^ss conclusion iieo 

Who, having two sweet babes, when death takes 
one, , 

Will slay the other and be nurse to none. * 

“My body or my soul, which was the dearer. 

When the one pure, the other made divine ? 

Whose love of either to myself was nearer. 

When both were kept for heaven and Collatine ? 

Ay me ! the bark peal’d from the lofty pine. 

His leaves will wither and his sap decay; 

So must my soul, her bark being peel’d aVray. 

• 

“Her house is sack’d, her quiet interrupted, 1170 

Her mansion batter’d by the enemy; 

Her sacred temple spotted, spoil’d, corrupted. 

Grossly en^rt with daring infamy : 

Then let it not be call’d impiety. 

If in this blemish’d fort 1 make some hole 
Through which I may convey thif troubled soul. 

“Yet die I will not till my Collatine 
Have heard the cause of my untimely death; 

That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine, 

1100 a mereUess ixmdurion[ a cruel experiment. 
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Revenge on him that made me stop my breath. 

My stained blood to Tarquin I’ll bequeath, 

Which by bitn tainted shall for him be spent. 

And a^ his due writ in my testament. 

t* 

“My honour I’ll bequeath unto the knife 
That wounds my body so dishonoured. 

’T is honour to deprive dishonour’d life ; * 

The one will live, the other being dead: 

So of shame’s ashes shall my fame be bred; 

For in my death I murder shameful scorn : 

My shame so dead, mine honour is new-born. iiso 

“Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost. 

What legacy shall I bequeath to thee ? 

My resolution, love, shall be thy boast. 

By whose example thou revenged mayst be. 

How Tarquin must be used, read it in me : 

Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe. 

And, for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin so. 

“This brief abridgement of my will I make: 

My soul and body to the skies and ground; 

My resolution, husband, do tiiou take; isoo 

Mine honour b^the knife’s that makes my wound; 

My shame be his that did my fame confound; 

And all my fame that lives disbursed be 
To those that live and think no s^ame of me. 

1186 deprive] take away, destroy. Cf. Hamlet, I. !▼, 78: “Which iiu|^ 
deprive your sovereignty of reason.” and line 1788, infra. 

1108 abridgement] epitome or summary. 
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“Thou, Collatine, shall oversee this will; 

How was 1 overseen that thou shall see it ! 

My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill; 

My life’s foul deed, my life’s fair end shall fr^ it. 

Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say ‘So be it:’ 

Yield to my hand ; my hand shall conquer thee : isio 
Thou dqjEid, both die and both shall victors be.’’ 

This plot of death when sadly she had laid. 

And wiped the brinish pearl from her bright eyes. 

With untuned tongue she hoarsely calls her maid, 

Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies ; 

For fleet-wing’d duty with thought’s feathers flies. 

Poor Lucrece’ cheeks unto her maid seem so 
As winter meads when sun doth melt their snow. 

Her mistress (|he doth give demure good-mo^ow. 

With soft slow tongue, true mark of modesly, leeo 

And sorts a sad look to her lady’s sorrow. 


1205-1206 oversee . , . overseen] In Shakespeare’s day a testator ap- 
pointed overseers (i. e., supervisors of his will) as well as executors; 
“overseen” has the quibbling sense here of “overlooked” or “be- 
witched,” and hence “deluded.” ^ 

1213 the brinish pearQ pearl-like salt tears. 

1214 her maH] The handmaiden is unknown to the story as narrated 
by any earlier p<^t. But such a subsidiary character is found in the 
French tragedy “Lucrioe. Trag4die avec des chceurs” by Nicolas 
Filleul, printed in Les Theatres de ChUhn^ Rouen, 1566. 

1216 fleebwing'd duty . . . J^hers flies] Cf. K- John, IV, ii, 174-175: 
“set feathers to thy heels. And fly like thought** 

1221 sorts] adapts. 
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For why her face wore sorrow’s livery. 

But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so. 

Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash’d with woe. 

C 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set. 

Each flower moisten’d like a melting eye,* 

Even so the maid with swelling drops ’gan wet 
Her circled eyne, enforced by sympathy 
Of those fair suns set in her mistress’ sky. 

Who in a salt-waved ocean quench their light. 
Which makes the maid weep like the dewy night. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand. 

Like ivory conduits coral cisterns filling: 

One justly weeps ; the other takes in hand 
No cause, but company, of her drops spilling: 

Their gentle sex to weep are often willing. 

Grieving themselves to guess at others’ smarts. 
And then they drown their eyes or break their 
hearts. 


12S6 Bid at the earth . . . being eet] Cf. Rom. and Jtd., Ill, v, 126: 

“When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew.” 

1234 lAke ivory eondvRe coral ddeme filling] Cf. B^mfield’s AffetHumate 
Shepherd (1394), Second Daye’s Lamentation, line 14: “Receiving 
eieterru of my ceaseless tears, ” and Rom. and Jid., Ill, v, 129 : “How 
now ! a condvR, girl ? what I still in tears ?” 

1289 they drown their eyee] Cf. Sonnet zzx, 3: “Then can I drown on 
eye” 
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For men have marble, women waxen, minds, imo 

And therefore are they form’d as marble will ; 

The weak oppress’d, the impression of strange kinds 
Ts form’d in them by force, by fraud, or skill : 

Then call thenS not the authors of their ill. 

No more than wax shall be accounted evil 
Whereii^ is stamp’d the semblance of a d^vil. 


Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plain. 

Lays open all the little worms that creep ; 

In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils that obscurely sleep: imo 

Through crystal walls each little mote will peep: 

Though men can cover crimes with bold stem 
looks. 

Poor woipen’s faces are their own faults’ bpoks. 


No man inveigh against the withered flower. 

But chide rough winter that the flower hath kill’d : 
Not that devour’d, but that which doth devour. 


1240-1241 For mm ... at maihU wiJU\ Ct. Tw. Night, 11, ii, 27-28: 
“How ea^ is it for the proper-false In womm't waxm hearts to set 
their forms /” 

1242 the impression *of strange kinds] the impress of natures or disposi- 
' tions alien to them. For “kinds” cf. line 1147, supra. 

1247 a goodly champaign plain] a fine plain in a level country. 

1280 Caoedceepmg evUs] Evil anunals that live in caves. Cf. Lear, HI, ii, 
44-45: “the very wanderers of the dark . . . keep their eaves.” 
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Is worthy blame. O, let it not be hild 
Poor women’s faults, that they are so fulfill’d 

With men’s abuses : those proud lords to blame 

Make weak*made women tenants to their shame, lieo 

• 

The precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 

Assail’d by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might hnsue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong: 

Such danger to resistance did belong. 

That dying fear through all her body spread; 

And who cannot abuse a body dead ? 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece speak 
To the poor counterfeit of her complaining: 

**My girl,” quoth she, “on what occasion break mo 
Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are 
raining ? ^ 

If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining. 

Know, gentle wench, it small avails my mood: 

If tears could help, mine own would do me good. 

IWt hUd\ an old fonn of “held.” Cf. Sonnet ii, 4, where “held” rhymes 
with ** field.” The form, which seems common in fourteenth century 
English, is rare i%that of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

1258 so fulfUVdl so completely filled. 

1261 The prece^knt whereof in Lucrece view] Cf. Daniel’s Rosamond, 414 : 

” The 'precedent whereof presented to my view*\ “Precedent” means 
'^example” or ** argumentative illustration.” QLVenus and Adonis, 26. 
1269 To the poor . . . complainingf] To the maid who was the counter- 
part or image of her mistress’ grief. 

1272 for grief of my sustaining] for the woe that I am bearing. Cf. line 
1578, infra. 
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tell me, girl, when went” — and there she 
stay’d 

Till after a de§p groan — “Tarquin from hence ?” 
’'Madam, ere I was up,” replied the maid, 

“The more to Uame my sluggard negligence: 

Yet with the fault 1 thus far can dispense; 

Myself stirring ere the break of day, isso 

And ere I rose was Tarquin gone away. • 

“But, lady, if your maid may be so bold. 

She would request to know your heaviness.” 

“O, peace!” quoth Lucrece: “if it should be told. 

The repetition cannot make it less. 

For more it is than I can well express : 

And that deep torture may be call’d a hell 
When more is felt than one hath power to tell. 

“Go, get me hither paper, ink and pen: 

Yet save that labour, for I have them here. isso 

What should I say ? One of my husband’s men 
Bid thou be ready by and by to bear 
A letter to my lord, my love, my dear: 

Bid him with speed prepare to carry it; 

The cause craves haste and it will soon be writ.” 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write. 

First hovering e’er the paper with her quill : ^ 

TetwUhihefauU . . . ditperue] Yet I can thus far ezcuae the fault 
For ** dispense” cf. line 1070, supra. 

1283 to know your heaviness] to know the cause of your griefs. 
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Conceit and grief an eager combat fight; 

What wit sets down is blotted straight with will ; 

This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : uoo 

Much like a press of people at a door. 

Throng her inventions, which shall go before. 

At last she thus begins: “Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that greeteth thefe. 

Health to thy person ! next vouchsafe t’ afford — 

If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see — 

Some present speed to come and visit me. 

So, I commend me from our house in grief : . 

My woes are tedious, though my words are brief.” 

Here folds she up the tenour of her woe, isio 

Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 

By this short schedule Collatine may know 
Her grief, but not her griefs true quality : 

She dares not thereof make discoveiy. 

Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse. 

Ere she with blood had sjain’d her stain’d excuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear her. 

When sighs and groans and tears may grace the 
fashion 

1298 Conceit] The process of thinkinf, thought. 

1301-1302 Mtteh like . . . inventions] Cf. K. John, V, vii, 18-20: 

“ legions of strange phantasies. Which, in their throng and frees to 
that last hold, C<»ifound themselves.” 

1310 tenour] used in its technical legal sense of correct transcript. 
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* Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her isso 

From that- suspicion which the world might bear her. 

To shun this blot, she would not blot the letter 
* With words, till action might become them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than hear them told ; 

For then the eye interprets to the ear, 

The heavy nlotion that it doth behold. 

When every part a part of woe doth bear. 

’T is but a part of sorrow that we hear : 

Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords. 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words, isso 

Her letter now is seal’d and on it writ 
“At Ardea to my lord with more than haste.” 

The post attends, and she delivers it. 

Charging the sour-faced groom to hie as fast 
As lagging foyrls before £e northern blast: 

1325-1326 interprets , . . motion] •‘motion” means ‘‘a puppet show.” 
Reference is here made to the dumb shows of the contemporary 
stage, the meaning of which was often explained by a speaker 
specifically known as the interpreter.” Cf. Tim. of Atk.^ 1, i, 37 : 
“to the dumbness of the gesture One might interpret.^* 

1329 Deep sounds . . . shallow fords] “sounds” meandl^ “narrow seas.” 
For the sentiment, cf. Daniel’s Rosamond, 797-798: “Strivmg to tell 
his woes, words would not come. For light cAes speak, when mighty 
griefs are dumb”; Sidney’s Arcadia, bk. i, Eclogue i: “Shallow 
brooks murmur most, deep silent slide away ” ; Raleigh’s Silent Lover: 

•• Passions are likened best to floods and streams The shallow mur- 
murs, but the deep are dumb.” So Maob., IV, Hi, 209-210: “Give 
sorrow words: the grief that does not speak Whispers the o’er-fraught 
heart, and bids it break.” All these passages seem to develop Seneca’s 
line {Hippolytus, 619) : “Curae leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent.” 
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Speed more than speed but dull and alow she 
deems: 

Extremity still urgeth such extremes. 

< 

The homely villain court’sies to her low. 

And blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 

Receives the scroll without or yea or no,^ 1S40 

And forth with bashful innocence doth hie. 

But they whose guilt within their bosoms lie 
Imagine eveiy eye beholds their blame; 

For Lucrece thought he blush’d to see her shame: 

When, silly groom ! God wot, it was defect 
Of spirit, life and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 
• To talk in deeds, while others saucily 
Promise more speed but do it leisurely : 

Even so this pattern of the wom-otft age ism 

Pawn’d honest looks, but laid no words to gage. 

His kindled duty kindled her mistrust. 

That two red fires in both their faces blazed ; 

She thought he blush’d, as knowing Tarquin’s lust, 


1SS8 viUain] servant,* op rustic. 

1345 silly groom] innocent fellow. 

1350 this pattern] i, e., the villain or groom (line 1345), who is an example 
of old-world simplicity, of virtue of the past olden time. Cf. As ytm 
like it, n, iii, 56-58 ; “O good <Jd man, how well in thee appears The 
constant service of the antique world! ” and Sonnd Ixviii; 1 : “ Thus is 
his cheek the map of days oujbwom.** 

1351 laid no words to pledged or risked no words. 
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And blushing \(dth him, wistly on him gazed ; 

Her earnest ^e did make him more amazed: 

The more ahe saw the blood his cheeks replenish, 
The more she thought he spied in her some blemish. 

But long she thinks till he return again. 

And yet the dpteous vassal scarce is gone. i860 

The weary time she cannot entertain. 

For now ’t is stale to sigh, to weep and groan : 

So woe hath wearied woe, moan tired moan. 

That she her plaints a little while doth stay. 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 

At last she calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy ; 

Before the which is drawn the power of Greece, 

For Helen’s rape the city to destroy. 

Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy; isto 

Which the conceited painter drew so proud. 

As heaven, it seem’d, to kiss the turrets bow’d. 


1388 hUm,i8K\ a bad rhyme to “reidenish.” 

1367-1491 skUftil painting, made for .. . and not with fire] This descrip* 
tion of the siege of Troy closely follows ViigS’s account of a pic- 
ture of the identical scene which arrests Eneas’ attention in Dido’s 
palace at Cartha^. (JEneid, 1, 486-665.) 

1368 Before the which is draton] Before Troy is drawn up, is marshalled. 

1870 dottd-kUnng Him] Cf. Peridee, I, iv, 86: “Whose towers bore heads 
so hi{^ they kiee’d the daudt,” and Hamid, m, iv, 89: “a heaven- 
kissing hill.” 

1371 eoneeUed] ingenious. 
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A thousand lamentable objects there, 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life : 

Many a dry drop seem’d a weeping te^r, 

Shed fbr t)ie slaughter’d husband by the wife: 

The red blood reek’d, to show the painter’s strife; 

And dying eyes gleam’d forth their ashy’ lights. 

Like dying coals burnt out in tediops nights. 

• 

There might you see the labouring pioner isso 

Begrimed with sweat and smeared all with dust; 

And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of men through loop-holes thrust. 

Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust: 

Such sweet observance in this work was had 
That one might see those far-off eyes look sad. 

In great commanders grace and majesty 
You might behold, triumphing in their /aces. 

In youth, quick bearing and dexterity ; 

And here and there the painter interlaces is9o 

Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces ; 


1374 In seam of nature . . . tt/e] Cf. Venue and Adonis, 11 and 291 ; 
Daniel’s Rosarrumd^ line 381: *‘So rare, that Art did seem to strive 
with Nature and Tim, of Ath.^ I, i, 40-41 : *‘lt tutors ruAure; arti- 
ficud strife Lives in these touches, livelier than life.” 

1377 the fairder^e strife art’s strife with nature. Cf. line 1374, supra, and 
note. 

1378-1379 Artd dying eyes . . . tedious nights] Venus and Adonis^ 
1127-11^; **She lifts the coffer-lids that dose his eyes^ Where, lo, 
two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies.” 

1380 the labouring pioner] the sapper or miner at work. 

1384 lust] pleasure, goodwill. 
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Which heartless peasants did so well resemble 
That one would swear he saw them quake, and 
tremble. . 

• • 

In Ajax and Uluses, O, what art 

Of physiognomy might one behold ! 

The face of either cipher’d cither’s heart; 

Their face their manners most expressly told: • 

In Ajax’ eyes blunt rage and rigour roll’d; 

But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent 
Show’d deep regard and smiling government. 400 

There pleading might you see grave Nestor stand. 

As ’t were encouraging the Greeks to fight. 

Making such sober action with his hand 

That it beguiled attention, charm’d the sight: 

In speech, it seem’d, his beard all silver white 

Wagg’d up and down, and from his lips did fly 
Thin wining breath which purl’d up to the s%. 

About him were a press of gaping faces. 

Which seem’d to swallow up his sound advice; 

1S02 htar(lea»\ cowardly, dispirited. Cf. line 471, aupra. 

1400 dsep regard . . . government] profound wisdo^ and complaisant, or 
bland, self-control. 

1407 Thin wining ... to the ekg] Thin circling breath which curled 
or rippled up to ^le skies (like smoke). Malone quotes Drayton’s 
Mortimeriadoa (1590): "Whose stream and easy breath doth seem 
to blow. Which on the sparkling gravel runs in jnirlee. As though 
the waves had been of silver curls.” “Purl,” which really means 
“ripple,” also designated a stitch in embroidery, now generally spelt 
••pearl stitdi.” 
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All jointly listening, but with several graces, i^io 

As if some mermaid did their ears entice. 

Some high, some low, the painter was so nice} 

The sipalps of many, almost hid behind. 

To jump up higher seem’d, to meek the mind. 

Here one man’s hand lean’d on another’s head. 

His noSe being shadow’d by his neighbour’s ear; 

Here one being throng’d bears back, all boll’n and red ; 
Another smother’d seems to pelt and swear; 

And in their rage such signs of rage they bear 

As, but for loss of Nestor’s golden words, 14S0 

It seem’d they would debate with angiy swords. 

For much imaginary work was there; 

Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind. 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear 
Griped in an armed hand; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind: 


1411 Aa if some mermaid . . . evitice\ Cf. Venus and Adonis^ 429, and 
777: ‘‘Bewitching like the wanton mermaid’s songs.” 

1412 nice] particular. 

1417 Here one being . . . and red] Here one being crowded out draws 
back, all red an^ puffing. “Boll’n,” the original reading, is no un- 
common word, in the sense of “swollen.” Cf. Golding’s translation 
of Ovid’s Metam, (1612 ed., f. 107 a): “Her leannesse made her 
ioynts bdne big, and kneepannes for to swell. ^ 

1418 peh] fume, chafe, rage. 

1422 imaginary] imaginative. 

1428 Conceit deceUfvl , , . ao kind] Artful ingenuity, so substantial, so 
natural. 
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A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head. 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

And from the Aralls of strong-besieged Troy 
When their brav^ hope, bold Hector, march’d to field, 1480 
Stood many Trojan mothers sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield ; 

And to their hope they such odd action yield . 

That through their light joy seemed to appear, 
like bright things staii^d, a kind of heavy fear. 

And from the strand of Dardan, where they fought. 

To Simois’ reedy banks the red blood ran, 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges ; and their ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore, and than 1440 

Retire again, till meeting greater ranks 
They join and shoot their foam at Simois’ banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come. 

To find a face where all distress is stell’d. 

1438 And to their hope . . . yidd\ And towards their hope (i. e., Hector) 
they conduct themselves with such inconsistency or uncertainty (not 
knowing whether to show joy or fear). 

1436 ihe drand of Dardan] Dardania was a name of Troas» the country of 
which Troy was the chief city. The district was bounded by the sea» 
though Troy itself was an inland dty on the river Simois. For strand 
the early copies read strond. Of. 1 Hen, /F, I, i, 4, and note. 

1440 the gaUed shore] \he shore tormented by the wash of the waves. Cf. 
Hen. V. in. i, 1*: “a galled rock.” 
than] an archaic form ot **then.” 

1444 stell'dj fixed. The word seems to be associated with the substantive 
*'stell” or “stall.” It is to be distinguished from two other words 
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Many she sees where cares have carved some. 

But none where all distress and dolour dwell’d. 

Till she despairing Hecuba beheld. 

Staring on Priam’s wounds with her old eyes, * 
Which bleeding under Pyrrhus’ pioud foot lies. 

In her &e painter had anatomized , i 4 so 

Time’s ruin, beauty’s wreck, and grim care’s reign : 

Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were disguised; 

Of what she was no semblance did remain : 

Her blue blood changed to black in every vein. 

Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had fed, 
Show’d life imprison’d in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes. 

And shapes her sorrow to the beldam’s woes. 

Who nothing wants to answer her but cries. 

And bitter words to ban her cruel foes : ' i4eo 

The painter was no god to lend her those ; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong. 

To give her so much grief and not a tongue. 


similarly spelt which Shakespeare uses, viz,: **8telled/* i, s., steeled, 
engraved and “stelled,” i. s., starry. Cf. Sonnet xxiv, 1-2: “Mine 
eye hath play’d the painter, and hath stelVd Thy beauty’s form in 
table of my heart’’; where the Quarto reads eteeld, i, s., “engraved.” 
See also Lear^ HI, vii, 60 : “the sielled fires,” i. e., the fires of the stars. 

1450 anatomized} dissected, laid bare. 

1452 chaps] AU the Quartos, save the Seventh and Eighth, read cho^, the 
common Elizabethan form of the word. Cf. Sonnet Izii, 10: “Seated 
and chopp'd with tann’d antiquity.” 
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*“Poor instrument,’^ quoth she, “without a sound. 

I’ll tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue. 

And drop sweqt balm in Priam’s painted wound. 

And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him w(on^. 

And with my tears quench Troy that bums so long. 

And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 

Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 1470 

• 

“Show me the strumpet that began this stir. 

That with my nails her beauty I may tear. 

Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 

This load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear: 

Thy eye kindled the fire that burneth here; 

And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye. 

The sire, the son, the dame and daughter die. ' 

“Why should the private pleasure of some one 
Become the public plague of many moe? 

Let sin, alone committed, light alone i4io 

Upon his head that hath transgressed so; 

Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe : 

For one’s offence why should so many fail. 

To plague a private sin in general ? 

**Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam*dies, 

Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus swounds. 

Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 

1484 To plague a private sin in genenl\ To make the am of an individual 
a {dague tat Uie whole public. 

1487 ehatmell gutter. Cf. S Hen. IV, II, i, 45: “throw the quean in the 
ekannd.” 
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And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds. 

And one man’s lust l^iese many lives confounds : 

Had doting Priam check’d his son’s desire, 1490 
Ttoy Jiad been bright with fame and not with firei” 

O 

Here feelingly she weeps Troy’s painted woes: 

For sorrow, Uke a heavy-hanging bell 

Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes; 

Then little strength rings out the doleful knell : 

So Lucrece, set a-work, sad tales doth tell 

To pencill’d pensiveness and colour’d sorrow; 

She lends them words, and she their looks doth 
borrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting round. 

And who she finds forlorn she doth lament. uoo 

At last she sees a wretched image bound. 

That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent : 

His face, though full of cares, yet show’d content; 
Onward to Troy with the blunt swains he goes. 

So mild that Patience seem’d to scorn his woes. 

In him the painter labour’d with his skill 
To hide deceit and give the harmless show 
An humble gaif, calm looks, eyes wailing still. 


1488 unadvised] unintentional, involuntary. 

1489 confounds] destroys; a common usage. . 

1497 pencUVd pensiveness] melancholy depicted by the painter’s pencil. 
1501-1568 At last she sees . . . will not he sore] This description of the 
wily Sinon follows the stoiy of Virgil’s JEneidt II, 76 seq, 
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A brow4inbent, that seem’d to welcome woe; 

Cheeks neither red nor pale, but mingled so isio 

That bluslpng red no guilty instance gave, 

* Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearty have. 

• 

But, like a constant and confirmed devil. 

He entertain’d a show so seeming just. 

And therein s5 ensconced his secret evil. 

That jealousy itself could not mistrust 
False-creeping craft and perjuiy should thrust 
Into so bright a day such black-faced storms. 

Or blot with hell-bom sin such saint-like forms. 

The well-skill’d workman this mild image drew 1580 
For perjured Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam after slew ; 

Whose words, like wildfire, burnt the shining glory 
Of rich-built Ijion, that the skies were sorry. 

And little stars shot from their fixed places. 

When their glass fell wherein they view’d their 
faces. 

This picture she advisedly perused. 

And chid the painter for his wondrous skill, 

15.11 no guilty instance] no evidence of guilt. * 

1515-1516 so ensconced * , . mistrusi] so shrouded or concealed his 
secret viciousness that suspicion itself could not suspect (that). 

1522 after slew] afterwards brought about the death of. 

1525 Utde stars . . . 'places] Cf. Mids. N. Dr., II, i, 153: “And certain 
stars shot madly from their spheres.** 

1526 their glass] the mirror formed by the burnished roof of, Priam’s 
palace in which the stars were reflected. 
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Saying, some shape in Sinon’s was abused; 

So fair a form lodged not a mind so ill: uso 

And still on him she gazed, and gazing still 

Such eigns of truth in his plain face she spied 
That she concludes the picture Was belied. 

“It cannot be,” quoth she, “that so much guile” — 

She would have said “can lurk in such a look;” 

But Tarquin’s shape came in her mind the while. 

And from her tongue ** can lurk” from cannot” took : 

“ It cannot be” she in that sense forsook. 

And turn’d it thus, “ It cannot be, I find. 

But such a face should bear a wicked mind : imo 

“For even as subtle Sinon here is painted. 

So sober-sad, so weary and so mild. 

As if with grief or travail he had fainted. 

To me came Tarquin armed; so beguiled 
With outward honesty, but yet defiled 

1529 some shape . . . was abusei\ some other person’s fair form was 
deceitfully presented as that of the false Sinon. 

1530 So fair a form , . . 90 iU\ Cf. Sonnet xdii, 13-'14: '*How like Eve’s 
apple doth thy l]||auty grow. If thy sweet mrttie answer not thy show!** 

1537 And from her tongue . . . took] Sonnet cxlv is constructed in much 
the same way as this stanza. Cf. lines 13-14: I hate’ from hate 

away she threw. And saved my life, saying ‘^ot you.’ ” 

1544 armed; so beguiled\ **Armed ’’means ** armed with the same armour of 
hypocrisy (as Sinon was).” “ Beguiled ” means “ craftily disguised.” 
Cf. Merck, of Ven.^ Ill, ii, 97 : the guUsd shore.” The reading 
and punctuation adopted here are due to Malone. The original edi- 
tions all read armed to beguUd, which Mr. Wyndbrnn retains, spelling 
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With inward vice : as Priam him did cherish. 

So did I Tarquin; so my Troy did perish. 

**Look, look, how Ibtening Priam wets his qjres,* 

To see those borrow’d tears that Sinon sheds ! 

Priam, why art thou old and yet not wise ? i«50 

For every tear^he falls a .Trojan bleeds : 

His eye drops fire, no water thence proceeds ; * 

Those round clear pearls of his that move thy pity 
Are balls of quenchless fire to bum thy city. 

*‘Such devils steal effects from lightless hell; 

For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold. 

And in that cold hot-burning fire doth dwell ; 

These contraries such unity do hold. 

Only to flatter fools and make them bold: 

So Priam’s trust false Sinon’s tears doth flatter, ifiso 
That he fiifds means to burn his Troy with water.” 

Here, all enraged, such passion her assails. 

That patience is quite beaten from her breast. 

She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 

the last words to hegUd, i. e., “so as to or give the appear- 
amoe of gUt” Malone’s change, though not whoUy convincing, 
seems justifiaUe. 

IWl /oa»] lets faU, drops. Cf. Othdlo, IV. i, 842: “Each tear she /oBs 
would prove a crccodile.” 

ISM quenMem /fr»] Mariowe uses this expression thrice: Edward II, V, 
i, 44; Dido, II, i, 187 ; Tamberlaine, Part 11, iii, v, 87. “Quenchless 
fury” appears in S Hm. VI, I, iv, 28, in a line drawn from “The True 
Trsfiedv.” The epithet is not found elscwheie in Shakespeare. 
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Comparing him to that unhappy guest 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest : 

At last she smilingly with this giv^s o’er; 

“i’ool, fool !” quoth she, “his wounds will not be 
sore.” 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of her sorrow. 

And time doth weary time with her conlplaining. iwo 
She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow. 

And both she thinks too long with her remaining : 

Short time seems long in sorrow’s sharp sustaining : 
Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom sleeps. 

And they that watch see time how slow it creeps. 

Which all this time hath overslipp’d her thought. 

That she with painted images hath spent; 

Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmise of others’ detriment, , 

Losing her woes in shows of discontent. U80 

It easeth some, though iione it ever cured. 

To think their dolour others have endured. 

But now the mindful messenger come back 
Brings home his lord and other company; 

1565 unhappy] inauspicious, fatal. 

1573 in sorrows* sharp sustaining] under the bitter burden of sorrow. T* 
line 1272, supra, ^ 

1576-1577 Which all this time , . . Tha(\ The construction is awkward. 
The antecedent of ** which” seems to be **the slow passage of time” 
implied by the last words of the preceding stanza. The antecedent 
of ^‘that” is apparently “all this time.” 

1583 mindful] earful, attentive. 
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Who finds his Lucrece clad in mourning black : 

And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circles stream’d, like rainbows in the sky : 

* These water-galls in her dim element 

Foretell new storms to those already spent. 

Which when her sad-beholding husband saw, iwo 

Amazedly in lier sad face he stares : 

Her eyes, though sod in tears, look’d red and raw. 

Her lively colour kill’d with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to ask her how she fares : 

Both stood, like old acquaintance in a trance. 

Met far from home, wondering each other’s 
chance. 

At last he takes her by the bloodless hand. 

And thus begins: “^Tiat uncouth ill event 
Hath thee befall’n, that thou dost trembling stand ? 

Sweet love, what spite ha^h thy fair colour spent? leoo 
Why thou thus attir«*d m discontent? 


1586-15S7 Ana round about . . . rainhows in the »%] Cf. AU’a Well, I, 
iii, 141-143; “What’s the matter. That this distemper’d messenger 
of wet, The many-colour’ d Iris, rounds thine eye? ’’ 

7 Blue drdes] Blue marks under the eye causid by anxiety and grief. 
Ct. A ^ you like it, HI, ii, 346-347: “a blue eye and sunken.’’ 

1588 These water-galls . . . dement] These rainbows in her overcast sky. 
Water Us are properly secondary rainbows, far less distinct than 
prima rainbows. 

1589 to the ;] addition to those. 

1601 attirei \ Usemtent] Cf. Much Ado, IV, i, 144: “so attired in 
wonde 
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Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness. 

And tell thy grief, that we may give redress.” 

Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow fire, <■ 
Ere once sfie can discharge one word qf woe: 

At length address’d to answer his desire. 

She modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta’en prisoner by the foe ; 

While Collatine and his consorted lords 

With sad attention long to hear her words. isio 

And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending : 

“Few words,” quoth she, “shall fit the trespass best. 
Where no excuse can give the fault amending: 

In me moe woes than words are now depending; 

And my laments would be drawn out too long. 

To tell them all with one poor tire 4 tongue. 

“Then be this all the task it hath to say : 

Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 
A stranger came, and on that pillow lay i«20 

Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head ; 

And what wrong else may be imagined 

By foul enforcement might be done to me. 

From that, alas, thy Lucrece is not free. 

1606 addre8s'd\ ready. 

1609 consorted lords] accompanying lords. 

1615 depending] impending. 

1619 in the interest] into the right or usufruct. Cf. lines 1067 and 1797; 
and see Sound cxlii, 8: **Robb’d others’ beds’ revenues of their 
rents.” 
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* “For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight, 

With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, ivith a flaming light, 

And softly cried ** Awake, thou Roman dan^e, ' 

And entertain my love; else lasting shame 

On thee and thine this night I will inflict, leso 
If thou my love’s desire do contradict. 

‘“For some hafd-favour’d groom of thine,’ quoth he 
‘Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will. 

I’ll murder straight, and then I’ll slaughter thee. 

And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 

The lechers in their deed: this act will be 
My fame, and thy perpetual infamy.’ 

“With this, I did begin to start and cry; 

And then against my heart he set his sword, 1840 

Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 

I should not live to speak another word; 

So should my shame still rest upon record. 

And never be forgot in mighty Rome 

The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 

“Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak. 

And far the weqjcer with so strong a fear: 

My bloody judge forbade my tongue to speak; 


1632 hard-Jawnw’d groom of ihm$f u^y senrant of thine. Cf. line SIS, 
tupra. 
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No rightful plea might plead for justice there : 

His scarlet lust came evidence to swear i«so 

That my poor beauty had purloin*^ his eyes ; 

And when the judge is robb’d, the prisoner dies.” 

r 

“O, teach me how to make mine own excuse ! 

Or, at the least, this refuge let me find;^ 

Though* my gross blood be stain’d with this abuse. 
Immaculate and spotless is my mind; 

That was not forced ; that never was inclined 
To accessary yieldings, but still pure 
Doth in her poison’d closet yet endure.” 

Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, leeo 

With head declined, and voice damm’d up with woe. 
With sad-set eyes and wretched arms across. 

From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 
The grief away that stops his answer s6 : 

But, wretched as he is, he strives in vain ; 

What he breathes out his breath drinks up again. 

As through an arch the violent roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste, 

Yet in the eddyjboundeth in his pride 

1650 8caTlei[ This epithet quibbles on the scarlet official robes of ‘*the 
bloody [t. cruel] judge” (line 1648). 

1662 sad-s^ The hyphen inserted by Malone seems superfluous. 

1667 As through an arch . . . iide\ Cf. Cor., V, iv, 46; “Ne’er through 
an arch so hurried the blown tide.” In both passages allusion is 
doubtless made to the furious rush of the water through the narrow 
arches of old London bridge. 
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Back to the strait that forced him on so fast, wto 

In rage sent out, recall’d in rage, being past : 

Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw. 

To push grief on and back the same grief draw. 

• 

Which speechless woe of his poor she attendeth 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh: 

“Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendetlr 
Another power ; no flood by raining slaketh. 

My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 
More feeling-painful : let it then suffice 
To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes. isso 

“And for. my sake, when I might charm thee so. 

For she that was thy Lucrece, now attend me : 

Be suddenly revenged on my foe. 

Thine, mine, his own : suppose thou dost defend me 
From what isT past : the help that thou shall lend me 
Comes all too late, yet let the traitor die ; 

For sparing justice feeds iniquity. 

“But ere I name him, you fair lords,” quoth she. 
Speaking to those that came with Collatine, 

1672 make a saw\ go backwards and forwards Jike the action of a saw 
cutting wood. 

1674 Which . . . poor she attendeth] The antecedent of “ Which ” is the 
tumultuous gapping described in the former stanza. “ Poor she ” 

‘ stands for “poor lady.*' “Attendeth” b “regards with attention” 
or “watches closely.” The line means that the outraged wife in her 
unutterable woe watches Collatine *s tumult of silent emotion. 

1687 sparing justice feeds iniquity] Cf. Rom. andJul.^ Ill, i, 194 : “Mercy 
but murders, pardoning those that kill.” 
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“Shall plight your honourable faiths to me, isso 

T\^th swift pursuit to venge this wrong of mine ; 

For ’t is a meritorious fair design 

To cha^e injustice with revengeful arms : 

Knights, by their oaths, should right poor ladies’ 
harms.” 

At this request, with noble disposition 
Each present lord began to promise aid. 

As bound in knighthood to her imposition. 

Longing to hear the hateful foe bewray’d. 

But she, that yet her sad task hath not said. 

The protestation stops. “O, speak,” quoth she, i700 
“How may this forced stain be wiped from me? 

“What is the quality of my offence. 

Being constrain’d with dreadful circumstance? 

May my pure mind with the foul act dispense. 

My low-declined honour to advance ? 

May any terms acquit me from this chance ? 

The poison’d fountain clears itself again ; 

And why not I from this compelled stain?” 

With this, they all at once began to say, 

Her body’s stain her mind untainted clears ; mo 

While with a joyless smile she turns away 
The face, that map which deep impression bears 
Of hard misfortune, carved in it with tears. 

1697 to her to the conimission intrusted to them by her. 

1698 hewray*i[ discovered, made known. 

1704 wiih the foul act diepense] ^cuse the foul act. Cf. lines 1070 and 
1279, supra. 
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**No, no,” quoth she, **no dame hereafter living 
By my excuse shall claim excuse’s giving.” 

•Here with a Sigh, as if her heart would break. 

She throws fo^#h Tarquin’s name: “He, h*e,” she says, 

But more than “he” her poor tongue could not speak; 

Till after many accents and delays. 

Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, • 1720 

She utters this: “He, he, fair lords, ’tis he, 

That guides this hand to give this wound to me.” 

Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 

A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheathed: 

That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 

Of that polluted prison where it breathed : 

Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeathed 

Her winged sprite, and through her wounds doth fly 
Life’s lasting date from cancell’d destiny. 

Stone-still, astonish’d with this deadly deed, i7$o 

Stood Collatine and all his lordly crew; 

Till Lucrece’ father, that beholds her bleed, 

1714-1715 “2Vo, no” . . . excuse's giving'*] Ovid omits this touch. Livy 
has the words : “nec ulla deinde impudica exempio Lucretiae vivet.” 
Painter in his Pdaee of Pleasure (1566) translates thus: “No un- 
chast or ill woman shall hereafter impute no dishonest act to Lucieoe ” 
(ed. Jacobs, Vol. I, p. 24). 

1720 short assays] ^ort efforts at speech. 

1724 unshedheii released. The metophors here are somewhat nuxed. 

1728-1729 doth fly • eaneell'd desHng] life's duraticm (i. e., life itself) 
escapes the fote that is herewith cancelled. 

1730 astonish'd witk] thunderstruck by. 
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Himself on her self-slaughter’d body threw ; 

And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 

The murderous knife, and, as it lefjt the place. 

Her bl9od, in poor revenge, held it in chase ; 

« 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 
In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
Circles Her body in on every side. 

Who, like a late>sack’d island, vastly stood 1740 

Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 

Some of her blood still pure and red remain’d. 

And some look’d black, and that false Tarquin 
stain’d. 

About the mourning and congealed face 
Of that black blood a watery rigol goes. 

Which seems to weep upon the tainted place: 

And ever since, as pitying Lucrece’ woes. 

Corrupted blood some watery token shows; 

And blood untainted still doth red abide, 

Blushing at that which is so putrified. mo 

“Daughter, dear daughter,” old Lucretius cries, 

“That life was mine which thou hast here deprived. 

1740 vasHyl in a devastated, ruined condition. ^ 

1745 a watery rigol\ a watery ring or circle. Cf. ^ Hen. IV, IV, v, S6, 
where a crown is called this golden rigol,** and note. The formation 
of circular patches of light colour on the surface of dark -clotted 
blood is a familiar phenomenon in the coagulation of the blood. 

1752 deprived\ taken away, destroyed. Cf. line 1186, supra. 
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j ■ 

If in the child the father’s image lies. 

Where shall I live now Lucrece is unlived ? 

Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 

If children pre-decease progenitors. 

We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 

“Poor brokei]^ glass, I often did behold 
In thy sweet semblance my old age new born f 
But now that fair fresh mirror, dim and old, i760 

Shows me a bare-boned death by time outworn: 

O, from thy cheeks my image thou hast tom. 

And shiver’d all the beauly of my glass. 

That I no more can see what once I was. 

“O time, cease thou thy course and last no longer. 

If they surcease to be that should survive. 

'‘Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger. 

And leave the ‘faltering feeble souls alive? 

The old bees die, the young possess their hive : 

Then live, sweet Lucrece, live again, and see i 77 o 
Thy father die, and not thy father thee !” 

By this, starts Collatine as from a dream. 

And bids Lucretius give his sorrow pjace; 

1754 vmJive^ an awkward periphrasis for “dead.” 

1758-1769 Poor broken glass ... my old age new horn] Cf. Sonnet iii, 
9-10: “Thou art thy mother’s glass^ and she in thee Calls back the 
lovely April of her prime.” 

1761 a hare-honed death] a bare-boned figure of death. Cf. K, John^ V, ii, 
177: “A bare-ribb’d death.” 

1766 surcease] an intensitive of “cease.” . 
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And then in key-cold Lucrece’ bleeding stream 
He falls, and bathes the pale fear in his face. 

And counterfeits to die with her a spac^; 

Till n^anly shame bids him possess his breath, 

And live to be revenged on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul 

Hath served a dumb arrest upon his tongue; irao 

Who, mad that sorrow should his use control 

Or keep him from heart-easing words so long. 

Begins to talk; but through his lips do throng 

Weak words, so thick come in his poor heart’s aid 
That no man could distinguish what he said. 

Yet sometime “Tarquin” was pronounced plain. 

But through his teeth, as if the name he tore 
This windy tempest, till it blow up rain. 

Held back his sorrow’s tide, to make it more ; 

At last it rains, and busy winds give o’er : i79o 

Then son and father weep with equal strife 
Who should weep most, for daughter or for wife. 


1774 key-cold Lucrece] Cf. Ridi. Ill, I, ii, fi: “Poor key-cold figure of a 
holy king.” 

1779-1785 The deep ijgicatum . • .. what he said] Cf. Daniel’s Roecmandy 
792-795 : ” Amazed he stands, nor voice nor body stirs. Words had no 
passage, tears no issue found ; For sorrow shut up words, wrath kept 
in tears. Confused affects each other do confound.” 

1787 through his teeth] Cf. Hen. VI ^ HI, ii, Sll-^IS : ” bitter searching 
terms . * . Deliver’d strongly through my fixed teeth.** 

1790 At last it rains • • . give o*er] Shakespeare constantly notices that 
rain stays the wind. Cf. Troil. and Cress.^ IV, iv, 52 : *'rain to lay this 
wind.” See, too, S Hen. F/, I, iv, 145-146; and Macb., I, vi, 25. 
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The one doth call her his, the other his. 

Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 

The father says “She’s mine.” “O, mine sh^ is,” 
Replies her husband: “do not take away • 

My sorrow’s interest; let no mourner say 

He weeps for her, for she was only mine. 

And onlji must be wail’d by Collatine.” 

“O,” quoth Lucretius, “I did give that life isoo 

Which she too early and too late hath spill’d.” 

“Woe, woe,” quoth Collatine, “she was my wife; 

I owed her, and ’t is mine that she hath kill’d.” 

“My daughter” and “my wife” with clamours fill’d 
The dispersed air, who, holding Lucrece’ life. 
Answer’d their cries, “my daughter” and “my 
wife.” 

Brutus, who pluck’d the knife from Lucrece’ side. 

Seeing such emulation in their woe, 

Begon to clothe his wit in state and pride, 

Buiy*ug in Lucrece’ wound his folly’s show. isio 

He with the Romans was esteemed so 

lvd7 My sorrow*s interest] My share in grief. Cf. Sonriet xxxi, 5-7, where 
“a holy and obsequious tear” is defined as ** interest of the dead.” 

180) ^nte] recently. Cf. 3 Hen, FJ, II, v, 92-93 ¥ “thy father gave thee 
itje too soon. And hath bereft thee of thy life too laiel ” 

1811-1813 He with the Romans . . . foolish things] Here Shakespeare 
seems to follow Bandello’s description of Brutus’ conduct. None 
of the other authorities supplies the information so precisely. “E fin- 
gendo esser pazzo, e cotali sciocchezze mille volte il dl facendo, come 
fanno i buffoni, divenno in modo in opinione di matto, che apjxn 
figliudi del Re, pih par dar loro con le sue pazssie trastuUo che per altro, 
era tenuto caro.” (“And pretending to be mad, and doing such foolish 
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As silly-jeering idiots are with kings, 

For sportive words and uttering foolish things : 

But no^ he throws that shallow habit Ky 
Wherein deep policy did him disguise, . 

And arm’d his long-hid wits advisedly 
To check the tears in Collatinus’ eyes. 

“Thou wronged lord of Rome,” quoth hfe, “arise: 

Let my unsounded self, supposed a fool. 

Now set thy long-experienced wit to school. isao 

“Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woe? 

Do wounds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds ? 

Is it revenge to give thyself a blow 

For his foul act by whom thy fair wife bleeds ? 

Such childish humour from weak minds proceeds: 

Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so. 

To slay herself, that should have slain her foe. 

“Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 
In such relenting dew of lamentations. 

But kneel with me and help to bear thy part isso 

To rouse our Roman gods with invocations 
That they will suffer these abominations. 

Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgraced. 

By our stnmg arms from forth her fair streets 
chased. 

things a thousand times a day as fools are wonUto do, Brutus came to 
be looked on as an idiot, who was held dear by the King’s sons, more 
for making them sport with his foolish tricks than for any other cause.”) 
1815 deep 'policy\ cunning diplomacy. 

1819 my unsounded self\ my unprobed self, my untried nature or person- 
ality. 
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“Now, by the Capitol that we aflore. 

And by this chaste blood so unjustly stained. 

By heaven’s fair sun that breeds the fat earth’s store. 

By all our country rights in Rome maintained,* 

And by chaste Lucrece’ soul that late complained 

Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife, imo 

We will revenge the death of this true wife!’’ 

* • 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast. 

And kiss’d the fatal knife, to end his vow. 

And to his protestation urged the rest. 

Who, wondering at him, did his words allow: 

Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow ; 

And that deep vow, which Brutus made before. 

He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 

When they had sworn to this advised doom. 

They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence. 

To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 

And so to publish Tarquin’s foul offence: 

Which being done with speedy diligence. 

The Romans plausibly did give consent 
To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment. 


1888 our ommtry righta\ the rights or liberties of o®r ooun^. ^ 

1841 this true m/e] Cf. Chaucer’s description of Lucrece in his Legend of 
Good Women, line 1686: “The verray wyf, the verray trewe Lucrece.” 
1845 allow] approve.* 

1849 thia admted doom] this deliberate judgment or resolve. 

1884 plaiMiWy] with acclamation. Cf. the argument prefixed to the poem: 
“With one consent and a general acclamation the Tarquins were all 
exiled.” 

11 
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* This ntisod[lafiy» of which onfy those number^ Ii Hf III* V, XVII, po^ 
tively be assumed to Shakespeare, was first issued in 1599, ^ an enterprising P'li^ 

fisher, Wilfiam Jaggard, as “The Passionate Pilgrirae. By W. Sh^e-speare. 
A ** tUid ” editioi^y Ji^aid came out in 1612, with a fresh app^dix of anony- 
mous verse (by Thomas Bfeywood). No copy of a second edition is known. 





THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM 

I 

HEN MY LOVE SWEARS 
that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know 
she lies, 

That she might think me some 
untutor’d youth, 

Unskilful in the world’s false 
forgeries. 

Thus vainly thinking that she 
thinks me young. 

Although I know my years be 
past the best, 

I smiling Credit her false- 
speaking tongue. 

Outfacing faults in love with love’s ill rest. 

But wherefore says my love that she is young ? 

I This Sonnet forms, with verbal changes, no. cxxxviii of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, 1609. See notes there. 
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And wherefore say not I that I am old ? 16 

O, love’s best habit is a soothing tongue. 

And age, in love, loves not to have years told. 

Therefore I’ll lie with love, and lov6 with me. 

Since that our faults in love thus smother’d be. 

II 

■ 

Two loves I have, of comfort and despair. 

That like two spirits do suggest me still;" 

My better angel is a man right fair, 

My worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side. 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil 

4 Unskilful . . . forgeries] Sonnet cxxxviii reads **Unleamed in the 
world’s false subtleties.” • 

6 I know my years be] Sonnet cxxxviii reads **8he knows my days are.” 

7 I smiling credit] Sonnet cxxxviii reads ‘‘Simply I credit.” 

8 Outfacing faults , , , iU resi] Sonnet cxxxviii reads “On both sides 

thus is simple truth suppress’d.” 

9 says my love . . . young] Sonnet cxxxviii reads “says she not she is 

unjust.” 

11 a soothing tongue] Sonnet cxxxviii reads “in seeming trust.” 

IS rU lie uiiih love^ and lov^ Sonvjet cxxxviii reads “I lie with her, and 
she.” 

14 Since that . . . smothered b^ Sonnet cxxxviii reads “And in our 
faults by lies we flatter’d be.” ' 

U This Sonnet forms, with verbal changes, no. cxliv of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets^ 1609. See notes there. 

« That] Sonnet cxliv reads “Which.” 

6 my side] Sonnet cxliv in the 1609 Quarto misprints “my sight.” 
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Wooing his puiiiy with her fair pride. 

And whether that my angd be turn’d fiend. 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell : 

For being both* to me, both to each friend, 

I guess one angfsl in another’s hell : * 

The truth I shall not know, but live in doubt. 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


Ill 

Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 

’Gainst whom the world could not hold argument. 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury? 

Vows for thee broke deserve not punishment. 

A woman I forswore; but I will prove. 

Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee: 

My vow was oarthly, thou a heavenly love; 

Thy grace being gain’d cures all disgrace in me. 
My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is ; 
Then, thou fair sun, that on this earth doth shine. 


8 /oir pru2e] Sonnet cxliv reads “foul pride.” 

11 to me] Sonnet cxliv reads “from me.” 

18 The truth I ehaU not know] Sonnet cxliv readf “Yet this shall 1 ne’er 
know.” 

in This is Longaville’s Sonnet to Maria which with unimportant 
variatioos figured in L. L. L., IV, iii, 66-69. The play was puUished 
in 1698. Cf. V and XYII, infra. 

2 eoM not] L. L. L., IV, iii, 66 reads “cannot.” 

9 My vow vxu hrsoth] L, L. L,, IV, iii, 64 reads “Vows are but breath.” 

10 tkatonthie earth doth] L. L. L.,Vf, iii, 66 reads “which on myearth dost,” 
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Exhale this vapour vow ; in thee it is : 

If broken, then it is no fault of mine. 

If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 
To* break an oath, to win a paradise? 


IV 

Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook 

With young Adonis, lovely, fresh and green. 

Did court the lad with many a lovely look. 

Such looks as none could look but. beauty’s queen. 
She told him stories to delight his ear. 

She show’d him favours to allure his eye; 

To win his heart, she touch’d him here and there; 
Touches so soft still conquer chastity. 

But whether unripe years did want conceit. 

Or he refused to take her figured proffpr. 


11 Exhale] Draw up, as the sun draws vapour up from the earth. £. L. L., 
IV, iii, 66 reads **£xhalest.” Cf. Rom. and Jvl., Ill, v, 13: *‘It is 
some meteor that the sun exhales** 

Vi If broken, then] L. L. L., IV, iii, 67 reads “If broken then,” 

14 To break] L. L. L., IV, iii, 69 reads “To lose.” 

IV This sonnet, like Nos. VI, IX, and XI, infra, treats of the same subject 
as Shakespeare’s first narrative poem, Venns and Adonis. No. XI(see 
note, infra) is assignable with certainty to B. Griffin. The other three 
may possibly be from the same pen. 

1 C^herea] A frequent appellation of Venus in classical literature, from 
the island Cythera, where the goddess spent her infancy. Cf. VI, 3, 
infra. Shakespeare calls Venus by this name in WirU. Tale, IV, iv. 
Hi, Cymb., II, ii, 14, and T. of Shrew, Induction, ii, 49. 

3 lovely] amorous. 
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The tender nibbler would not touch the bait, 

But smile and jest at every gentle offer: 

Then fell she on her back, fab queen, and toward : 

* He rose and ran away; ah, fool too froward. 

V 

If love make*me forsworn, how shall I swear*to love ? 

O never faith could hold, if not to beauly vowed : 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee I’ll constant prove; 
Those thoughts, to me like oaks, to thee like osiers 
bowed. 

Study his bias leaves, and make his book thine eyes. 
Where all those pleasures live that art can comprehend. 

If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice ; 
Well learned is that tongue that well can thee commend : 
All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder ; 
Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire : lo 
Thine eye Jove’s lightning seems, thy voice his dreadful 
thunder. 

Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet fire 

18 toward^ willing, ready. Cf. Venus and Adonis, 1157 : “where it [love] 
shows most toward.” 

V Biron’s address to Rosaline ftom L. L. L., IV^ii, 100-113 ; see No. Ill, 
supra, and XVII, infra. 

* O] L. L. L., IV, ii, 101 reads “Ah.” 

8 constant] L. L. IV, ii, lOS reads “faithful.” 

4 like oaks] L. L. L., IV, ii, 108 reads "were oaks." 

5 Study his bias Uawes] Study leaves its proper bent. 

6 art eon] L.'L. L., IV, ii, 106 reads “art would.” 

11 Thine eye . . . seems] L. L. L., IV, ii, 110 reads “Thy eye . . . 
beans.” 
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Celestial as thou art, O do not love that wrong, 

'IPd sing heaven’s praise with sudi an earthly tongue. 

VI 

Scarce had Jthe sun dried up the dewy mom. 

And scarce the herd gone to the hedge 'tor shade. 
When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 

A longing tarriance for Adonis made , 

Under an osier growing by a brook, 

A brook where Adon used to cool his spleen: 

Hot was the day ; she hotter that did lo^k 
For his approach, that often there had been. 

Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by. 

And stood stark naked on the brook’s green brim : 
The sun look’d on the w/)rld with glorious eye. 

Yet not so wistly as this queen on him. 

O do not love that wrong] L, X. X., IV» u» 11£ reads pardon love 
this wrong.’* 

14 To sing] X. X. X., IV, ii, 118 reads **That sings.” 

VI See note on IV, supra. The incident of Adonis bathing is unnoticed in 
Shakespeare’s VeniLs and Adonis. It is not found in Ovid’s story. Ovid 
introduces a like bathing episode into his tale of Salmacis’ amorous 
pursuit of the boy Hermaphroditus (Ifetom., iv). The poet here 
echoes some phrases of Golding’s translation of Ovid’s narrative. 

4 tarriance] a stay or wait. Cf . Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Metam.^ 
iv (1612 ed., f. 48 a) : ** Scarce could she [t. s., Salmacis] tarriance 
make”; Two Oent.^ itt. vii, 90: am impatient of my tarriance** 

8-6 Under an osier ... his spleen] Cf. T. of Shrew, Induction, ii, 49-80: 

” Adonis painted by a running brook, And Cytherea all in sedges hid.” 
11-12 The sun look'd ... on him] Cf. Golding’s tanslation of Oyid’s 
Metam., iv (1612 ed., f. 48 a): ‘*And euen as Phoebus’ beames 
Against a myrrour . . . Euen so her eyes did sparkle fire” (of 
Salmacis watching the boy Hermaphroditus strip for a bath). 

12 wistly] wistfully, earnestly. 
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He, spying her, bounced in, whereas he stood : 

*‘0 Jove,” quoth she, “why was not I a flood!” 

VII 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle. 

Mild as a doye, but neither true nor trusty. 

Brighter than glass and yet, as glass is, brittle. 

Softer than wax and yet as iron rusty : 

A lily pale, with damask dye to grace her, 

*♦ None fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 

Her lips to mine how often hath she joined. 

Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing ! 
How many tales to please me hath she coined. 
Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing ! 

Yet in tlie*midst of all her pure protestings. 

Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were jestings. 

She bum'd with love, as straw with fire flameth; 

She burn’d out love, as soon as straw out-burneth; 


Vn This piece, like Nos. X, Xtll, XIV, 'and XIX, are all in the common 
six'line stanza of Shakespeare's Vmtts and Adonis. None of 
these pieces is found elsewhere. All may possibly be by Richard 
Bamfield, the author of Nos. VUI, XVIII, and XXI. See notes 
on those pieces. ' 

1 Fair is my love] Cf. a lyric in Greene's 1588: 

“Fair is my love, for April is her face.” 

S A lily pale ... to grace Asr] So Ventis and Adonis, 589: “a sudden 
pale, Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose.'* 
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She framed the love, and yet she foil’d the framing; 

She bade love last, and yet she fell a-tuming. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether? 

Bad' in the best, though excellent in 'neither. 

r 

VIII 

If music and sweet poetry agree, 

As they must needs, the sister and the brother. 

Then must the love be great ^twixt thee and me. 

Because thou lovest the one and I the other. 

Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense; 

Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 

As passing all conceit needs no defence. 

VIII This sonnet, like Nos. XVin and XXI, m/ra, was by Richard 
Bamiield. With No. XXI it was published in 1598 in Bamfield*s 
Poems in divers humors in the fourth section of the volume bearing 
the preliminary title “The Encomion of Lady Pecunia, or the Praise 
of Money.” There the present poem is headed “Sonnet I. To his 
friend Maiater R. L. In praise of Musique and Poetrie.” R. L. was 
doubtless Richard Linche, author of a collection of sonnets called 
DiMa^ which appeared in 1596. 

5 Dowland] The reference is to John Dowland, a famous lutenist and 
composer whose First Booh of Songs and Ayres of four jmrteSy with 
taUature for the lute was issued in 1595. 

7 Spenser] Bamfield repeats his compliment to the poet Spenser in the 
next poem but one in his Poems in divers humors. That piece 
is entitled “A remembraunoe of some English poets,” and opens with 
the line “Live Spenser ever in thy Fairy Queene.*' Previously, in 1595, 
Bamfield had published in Spenserian stanza a poem called Cynthia^ 
which he described in the preface as “the first imitation of the verse 
of that excellent Poet Maister Spenser in his Fayrie Queene.” 

7--8 conceit . . . coneeii] imagination . . , conception. 
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Thou lovest to hear the sweet melodious sound 

That Phoebus’ lute, the queen of music, makes ; 

And I in deep ^delight am chiefly drown’d 

When as himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of both, as poets feign ; * 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

IX 

Fair was the mom when the fair queen of love. 

Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove. 

For Aden’s sake, a youngster proud and wild ; 

Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill: 

Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds; 

She, silly queen, with more than love’s good will. 

Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds : 

14 One knight loves heth] The reference is to Sir George Carey, who 
in 1596 succeeded his father as second Baron Hunsdon. To Sir 
George, Dowland dedicated his “First Book of Ayres” in 1597, and to 
Sir George’s wife, Spenser dedicated his Muiopotmoa, 1590, while he 
addressed to Sir George’s father a sonnet before the Faerie Queene, 
1590. 

IX This Sonnet^ like Nos. IV, VI, and XI, treats of Venus’ wooing of 
Adonis, and of her entreaty to him to abstain from the boar hunt, 
which Shakespeare expands in his Vemis oriB Adonis^ lines 612 seq. 

2 ] This hiatus is unmarked in the early editions. An early 

MS. copy formerly in Halliwell-Phillipps’s possession supplies a tame 
second line, “Hoping to meet Adonis in that place,” and substitutes 
for lines S and 4 of laggard’s text, “Addrest her early to a certain 
grooue, Where he was wont ye savage Beast to chase.” 

5 steep-up] an intensitive of “steep.” Cf. Sonnet vii, 5: “the steep-up 
heavenly hill.” 
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“Once,” quoth she, “did I see a fair sweet youth 
Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a boar. 
Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth !, 

See, in my thigh,” quoth she, “here was the sore.” 
She showed hers : he saw more woUnds than one. 
And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 


X 

Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely pluck’d, soon vaded. 
Pluck’d in the bud and vaded in the spring ! 

Bright orient pearl, alack, too timely shaded ! 

Fair creature, kill’d too soon by death’s sharp sting ! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree. 

And falls through wind before the fall should be. 

I weep for thee and yet no cause I have ; 

For why thou left’st me nothing in thy will : 

And yet thou left’st me more than I did crave; 

For why I craved nothing of thee still : 

O yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of thee. 

Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to me. 


X See note on VII, awpra. 

1-g vaded . . . vadeH The mnrd ia repeated thrice in No. XIII, lines i, 6, 
and 8. It seems a dialect form of '‘faded” ^ith a slightly different 
rignificance which applies especially to drooping flowers. Cf. Brath* 
Waite’s Stra'ppado for ihe DevU (1616), p. 63: “The forms divine not 
fading, vading flowers” (Craig). In Rith. II, I, ii, 20, the Fdio reads 
“his summer leafes all vaded” where the Quartos read “dl faded” 
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zi 

Venus, with young Adonis sitting by her 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him : 

She told the ycmngling how god Mars did try her. 

And as he fell to her, so fell she to him. 

“Even thus,” quoth she, “the warlike god embraced me,” 
And then she clipp’d Adonis in her arms ; 

“Even thus,” quoth she, “the warlike god unlaced me,” 
As if the boy should use like loving charms; 

“Even thus,” quoth she, “he seized on my lips,” 

And with her lips on his did act the seizure: 

And as she fetched breath, away he skips. 

And would not talte her meaning nor her pleasure. 


XI This sonnet repeats with very slight change in ten of its lines Sonnet iii 
of B. GrifSn’s sonnet-sequence entitled Fidessa^ 1596. The four 
lines, 9-12 C*£ven thus,” quoth she, he seized . . . her pleasure), 
are completely altered. In Venm and Adonis Shakespeare makes 
Venus refer to her wooing by **the stem and direful god of war” 
(lines 98 seq.). Griffin, doubtless, developed Shakespeare's hint and 
is probably responsible for both the extant versions 6t this sonnet. 

5 waflike[ Griffin gives wanton, 

6 difp*d\ Griffin gives daspd, 

9-12 **Even thus/* quoth she, **he seised . • . /fear p/soaura] In Griffin’s 
Fideasa these lines run thus: 

**But he a wayward boy refusde her offer, 

And ran away, the beautious Queene neglecting: 

Shewing both folly to abuse her proffer. 

And all his sez of cowardise detecting,” 

12 her meaning] Cf. Mida. N, Dr., 11, ii, 46; “Love takes the meaning 
in love’s conference.’* 
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Ah, that I had my lady at this bay, 

To kiss and clip me till 1 run away ! 

XU 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live together : 

Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of care; 

Youth like summer mom, age like winteSir weather; 

Youth like summer brave, age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is short; 

Youth is nimble, age is lame; 

Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee; youth, I do adore thee; 

O, my love, my love is young ! lo 

13 ai this hay\ at such an extremityt withm my power Cf . Tit. Anir.^ 
rV, ii» 41-42 : would we had a thousand Romaa dames At such a 
hay'* The expression is from the metaphor of a hunted dog, baying 
or barking at his pursuers. 

XII This piece appears with a worthless continuation of some ninety lines 
in Deloney’s poetical miscellany called Oarland of good w%U^ which 
was first published in 1595, though the earliest extant edition is dated 
1604. ‘^Crabbed age and youth cannot live together’* is noticed as a 
popular song by the Elizatethan dramatists. Cf. Fletcher’s Woman's 
Prize^ IV, i, 37: *4Hast thou foigot the ballad Crabbed age?"\ so 
William Rowley’s Match at Midnight^ 1633, Act V, Sc. i, and John 
Ford’s Fancies^ Act IV, Sc. i. Percy prints the piece as given in the 
present text in his Rdiquea. The early music is lost. Stevens, 
Bishop, and Horn have composed modem settings. 

4 Youth like summer brave . . . bare] This line is omitted by Deloney. 

6 nimble] Deloney reads wildp as in line 8. 

10 my love is young] Deloney reads **my lord is young** 
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, I do defy thee: O, sweet shepherd, hie thee, 
For methinks thou _stay*st too long. 


XIII 

Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good; 

A shining gfoss that vadeth suddenly ; 

A flower that dies when first it ’gins to bud ; 
A brittle glass that ’s broken presently : 

A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower. 
Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 

And as goods lost are seld or never found. 

As vaded gloss no rubbing will refresh. 

As flowers dead lie wither’d oli the ground. 

As broken glass no cement can redress. 

So beauty blemish’d once ’s for ever lost, 
In spite of physic, painting, pain and cost. 


Xni Numerous Elizabethan poems in the six-line stanza are in sentiment 
and phrase hardly distinguishable from this piece; but none seems 
quite identical. Cf. Greene’s Alcida, 1588: "‘Beauty is vain, ae- 
counted but a flower. Whose painted hue fades with the summer 
sun ” (Greene’s Worles^ ed. Grosart, ix, 87). A somewhat 
improved version of the present piece appears in the Oentie- 
man's MagazinS^ 1750, xx, p. 5^1, under the title “Beauty’s value by 
Wm. Shakespeare : from a corrected MS.” This was again printed in 
the same periodical in 1760, xxx, p. 30. The emendations seem 
due to eighte^th centuiy ingenuity, and have no historic interest. 
vadeth . . . vaded . . . vaded] See note on X, 1-^, supra. 
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XIV 

Good night, good rest. Ah, neither be my share: 

She bade* good night that kept my rest away; 

And daff’d me to a cabin bang’d with care. 

To descant on the doubts of my decay. 

“Farewell,” quoth she, “and come again to- 
morrow:” * 

Fare well 1 could not, for I supp’d with sorrow. 

Yet at my parting sweetly did she smile. 

In scorn or frien^hip, nill I construe whether: 

’T may be, she joy’d to jest at my exile, 

’T may be, again to make me wander thither: 
“Wander,” a word for shadows like myself. 

As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 


Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east ! 

My heart doth charge the watch ; the morning rise 

XIV In the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s Poems this piece is printed con- 
tinuously with the one succeeding it (No. XV), and the two are given 
the single title “Loath to depart.” The metre and meaning of the 
two make laggard’s^ bifurcation unnecessary. They together form 
a lover’s meditation at night and dawn. 

3 dafl[d me] dismissed me, sent me off. 

8 niU 2] I will not, Cf. T, of Shrew^ 11, i, 263: “wi^ you niU you.” 

XV Though division has been adopted by most modem editors, the three 
stanzas of No. XV seem to belong to No. XIV. (See note, supra.) The 
two numbers form together a single piece of five stanzas. 

2 doth charge the waicK\ impatiently challenges the night-watchman to 
announce daybreak. 
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Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest. 

Not daring trust the office of mine eyes, 

While Fhijomela sits and sings, I sit and mark. 

And wish her lays were tuned like the, lark; 

« 

For she doth welcome daylight with her ditty. 

And drives away dark dreaming night: 

The night sd pack’d, I post unto my pretty;* 

Heart hath his hdpe and eyes their wished sight; 
Sorrow changed to solace and solace mix’d with 
sorrow ; 

For why, she sigh’d, and bade me come to-morrow. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon; 

But now are minutes added to the hours; 

To spite me now, each minute seems a moon; 

Yet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers ! 

Pack night, peep day; good day, of night now 
borrow : 

Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to-morrow. 

[XVI] 

It was a lording’s daughter, the fairest one of three. 
That liked of her master as well as w^ll might be, 

6-7 the lark . . . with her Cf. Bam. and Jvd., Ill, ▼, 6: “It was 
lark, the herald of the mom.’* 

9 pocfc’d] sent packing. Cf. line 17, infra. 

16 a moon] Thus Malone. The old editions gjve an hcwe, which does not 
rhyme. 

[XVI] In the original edition, this poem, which is not met with anywhere 
else but may be by Deloney (see No. Xn, eupra), is preceded by a new 
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Till looking on an Englishman, the fair’st that eye could 
see. 

Her ^an<^ fell a-tuming. 

Long was the combat doubtful that love with love did’ 
fight. 

To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant knight: 
To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 
Unto the silly damsel ! 

But one must be refused ; more mickle was the pain 
That nothing could be used to turn them both to gain. 
For of the two the trusty knight was wounded with 
disdain : 

Alas, she could not help it ! 

Thus art with arms contending was victor of the day. 
Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid away : 
Then, lullaby, the learned man hath got the lady gay ; 
For now my song is ended. 

XVII 

On a day, alack the day ! 

Love, whose month was ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair. 

Playing in the wanton air: 

■ « 

title-page ; Sonnets to Sxtndrt Noi^ of Mubicke. All the pieces 
that follow had, it may be assumed, been set to music, but only in the 
case of the two pieces numbered respectively XV](II and XIX has con- 
temporaiy music been met with. 

1 fording} no uncommon form of *‘lord.” 

2 her master] her tutor. 

XVll Dumain’s address to ‘‘most divine Kate** from L. L. L., IV, iii, 

116 . The poem reappeared in England*9 Helicon^ 1600. 
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Through the velvet leaves the wind 
All unseen ’gan passage find; 

That the lovei;, sick to death, 

Tith’d himself the heaven’s breath, 
“Air,” quoth be, “thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph so ! 

But, alas ! my hand hath sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn : 

Vow, alack! for youth unmeet: 

Youth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were; 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love.” 

[xviii] 

My flocks feed not. 

My ewes breed not. 


14 Fottfft,«>ap<iop{ucfca«uwe(] After this line there appears in the £.L.£. 
t»t this couplet, which is ignored here : Do not call it sin in me. That 
I am forsworn for tiiee.” 

pSVIll] This poem was first printed with music in Thomas Weelkes’ 
Madrigah, 1507, Nos. 9, S, and 4, as three stiyazas of twelve lines each. 
Jaggard’s version has verbal variations, but follows Weelkes’ arrange- 
ment of the lines into three stanzas of twelve lines each. Malone in 1780 
first distributed this poem into fifty-four lines as above by rearrange- 
ment of the words so as to extend each stanza by six lines. The piece 
was reprinted in Englanfft HeUoon, 1600, where it is entitled “The 
Unknown Shepherds Compliunt,’’ and it immediately precedes 
“Another of the same Shepherd’s.” The latter piece, although it is 
signed “Ignoto,” is identical widi the cqwning twenty-six lines of 
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My rams speed not 
All is amiss: 

Love’s denying. 

Faith’s defying. 

Heart’s renying. 

Causer of this. 

All my merry jigs are quite forgot. 

All my Ifidy’s love is lost, God wot: lo 

Where her faith was firmly fix’d in love. 

There a nay is placed without remove. 

One silly cross 
Wrought all my loss; 

O frowning Fortune, cursed, fickle dame ! 


Bamfield’s fully accredited ode it fell upon a day/’ the poem 
which forms No. XXI of the present miscellany. Although the editor 
of England's Helicon failed to identify the author pf either of the pair 
of poems, he clearly assigned both to the same pen. The present 
piece may be put to Bamfield’s credit as well as its immediate 
successor in England's Helicon, A text of contemporary date of this 
poem, superior to any of those in print, is in the British Museum 
(Harleian MS. 6910, fol. 156 6). It omits the last lines, 49-54. 

5 Love*s denying] Harl. MS. reads, with Jaggard, *‘Loue is dying.” 

7 Hearths renying] Harl. MS. reads “Her denying.” “Reny” is a rare 
verb meaning “to^disown” or “forswear.” It is unknown to 
Shakespeare. 

9 quite forgot] Harl. MS. reads “cleane forgot.” 

10 All my lady's love is lost] Harl. MS. reads “A[l my layes of Love 

are lost.” 

11 her faith . . . love] Weelkes reads “our” for “her.” Harl. MS. reads 

“my joyes were firmly link’t by love.” 

1% There a nay is ptaced] Harl. MS. reads “There annoyes are placst.” 
Weelkes reads “annoy” for “a nay.” 
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For now I see 
Inconstancy 

More in wqmen than in men remain. 

In black mourn I, 

All fears scorn I, 

Love hath forlorn me. 

Living in thrall: 

Heart is bleeding. 

All help needing, 

O cruel speeding, 

Fraughted with gall. 

My shepherd’s pipe can sound no deal: 

My wether’s bell rings doleful knell; 

My curtal dog, that wont to have play’d, 

Plays not at all, but seems afraid; 

My sighs so deep 
Procure to we5p. 

In howling wise, to see my doleful plight. 

How sighs resound 
Through heartless ground. 

Like a thousand vanquish’d men in bloody iGght ! 


18 in men remain] Weelkes leads *'in many men^to be/* 

27 no deal] nothing at all. Cf. TU. Andr.^ Ill, i, 245 : ** some deal'* (L e.^ 
somewhat). 

31 My sighs] Thus ^eelkes and the Harl. MS. Jaggard reads **With 

sighes.” 

32 Procure] Harl. MS. reads **doth cause him.’* 

33 In howling wise . . . Tpligh£] Harl. MS. reads ‘‘With houling noyse to 

wayle my woeful plight.” Weelkes also reads ‘‘With howling noise.” 
35 HearUess] Harl. MS. reads “Arcadia.” Weelkes reads “harkless.” 
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if 


Clear wells spring not. 

Sweet birds sing not. 

Green plants bring not 

Forth ^eir dye; 46 

Herds stand weeping, 

Flocks all sleeping, 

Nymph^ back peeping 
Fearfully : 

All our pleasure known to us poor swains. 

All our merry meetings on the plains, 

All our evening sport from us is fled. 

All our love is lost, for Love is dead. 

Farewell, sweet lass. 

Thy like ne’er was 50 

For a sweet content, the cause of all my moan : 

Poor Corydon 

Must live alone; ‘ 

Other help for him I see that there is none. 


S9-40 Orem pkmU . . . Weelkra reads “Loud bells ring not Cheer- 
fully.” 

43 bade peeping] Thus ^ngUmSe Hdiam. laggard’s editions read 
“blacke peeping,”^eelkes “back creeping,” and Harl. MS. “looke 
peeping.” 

47 eport . . . fled] Englande Helicon and Weelkes read “sports from us 
are fled.” Harl. MS. reads “sportes from grebes are fled.” 

40 eweel la««] Thus Weelkes. laggard and England’s Hdieon read “sweet 
loue.” 

50 Thg Uke] Weelkes reads “the like.” 

M I see that ihere is none] Weelkes reads “I know there’s none.” 
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XIX 

as thine eye hath chose the dame, 

And stall’d the deer that thou shouldst stiik^. 
Let reason rule things worthy blame. 

As well as fancy, partial wight' 

Take counsel of some wiser head. 

Neither too young nor yet unwed. 

And when thou comest thy tale to tell. 
Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk. 

Lest she some subtle practice smell, — 

A cripple soon can find a halt ; — 

But plainly say thou lovest her well. 

And set thy person forth to sell. 


XIX This ironical i^dvioe to a wooer — in the six-line stanza of poems 
VII, X, XIII, XIV, XV, mpra — has not been met with in print else- 
where, though it closely resembles passages in two poems in the same 
metre which are in print, vis., ** W^obie his Avisa, 1594,” canto xliv, 
and Sonnet” in seven six-line stanzas in Deloney’s Strange His- 
tories, a poetic anthology, 1595 and 16(K{. Halliwell in his Folio Shake- 
speare, vol. xvi, p. 68, prints, from a contemporary MS. poetical 
miscellany, a facsimile of a MS. copy of textual superiority. Malone 
collated this MS. when it belonged to Dr. Sagiuel Lysons. 

2 sta!rd\ placed as in a stall, secured. Cf. Cymh. Ill, iv, 111 : ‘^when thou 
hast ta’en thy stand. The elected deer before thee.” 

4 f€mcy\ love. * 

partial wight] a conjecture of Capeli and Malone. Jaggard reads *‘par- 
tyall might.^’ The Halliwell MS. reads satisfactorily, ** partial like.” 

8 fUed talk] polished language. 

12 thy person jovih to s^ Thus the EMliwell MS. Jaggard reads “her 
person forth to sale.” 
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What though her frowning brows be bent. 

Her cloudy looks will calm ere night: 

And t^en too late she will repent 
That thu§ dissembled her delight; 

And twice desire, ere it be day. 

That which with scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength. 

And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, so 

Her feeble force will yield at length. 

When craft hath taught her thus to say ; 

“Had women been so strong as men. 

In faith, you had not had it then.” 

And to her will frame all thy ways; 

Spare not to spend, and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise, 

By ringing in thy lady’s ear: 

The strongest castle, tower and town, 

The golden bullet beats it down. so 

13-24 What iJunugh frowning hrowa he bent . . . had it then] In the 
Halliwell MS. these two stanzas follow those holding in the printed 
editions as here the fifth and sixth places, lines 25-36. 

14 calm ere night] Thus the Poems ” of 1640. l^arlier editions have yer 
for ere. The Halliwell MS. reads ** clear ere night** 

20 hpn] curse. 

26-30 Spare not to spend . • . heats it dovm] Cf. Tvjo Oent.^ Ill, i, 89-91 : 

** Win her with gifts, if she respects not words; Dumb jewels often in 
her silent kind More than quids words do move a woman’s mind.” 
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Serve always with assured trust, 

And in thy suit be humble true; 

Unless thy lady prove unjust. 

Press never thou to choose anew: 

When time shall serve, be thou not slackV 
To proffer, though she put thee back. 

The wiles and^iles that women work. 

Dissembled wi& an outward show. 

The tricks and toys that in them lurk. 

The cock that treads them shall not know. 40 

Have you not heard it said full oft, 

A woman’s nay doth stand for nought? 

Think women still to strive with men. 

To sin and never for to saint: 

There is no heaven, by holy then. 

When time with age shall them attaint. 

Were kisses all the joys in bed. 

One woman would another wed. 

But, soft! enough — too much, I fear — 

Lest that my mistress hear my song : eo 

She will not stick to round me on th’ ear. 

To teach my tongue to be so long: 


43-46 Think women . . . atUrird] Thus the old copies. The Halliwell 
MS. gives the moae intelligible reading: 

** Think, women love to matt^ with men. 

And not to live eo like a saint: 

Here is no heaven ; holy then 

Begm^ taken age doth them attaint.” 

61 to round me on th* ear] The Halliwell MS. reads **to rbge my ear.** 
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Yet will she blush, h^ be it said, 

To hear her secrets so bewray’d. 

[xx] 

live with me, and be my love. 

And we^ll all the pleasures prove 
That mils and valleys, dales and fields. 

And alhthe craggy mountains yields. 

There will we sit upon the rocks. 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 

By shallow rivers, by whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee a bed of roses, 

With a thousand fragrant posies, 

“To round on (or in) the ear” meaiu “to whisper.’* Cf. K. John, 
II, i, 566: ** rounded in the ear/* 

XX This piece with two additional stanzas, respectively preceding and 
succeeding the fourth stanza here, reappears ili Engkmd*3 Helicon^ 
1600, above the signature **Chr. Marlow.” Izaak Walton prints it in 
his Compleat Angler^ 1653, pp. 66-67, as “The Milkmaid’s Song, 
. . . that smooth song which was made by Kit Marlowe now at least 
fifty years ago.” Walton adds a seventh stanza to his second edition. 
He caUs this poem and the reply which he also prints (see infra) “old 
fashioned poetiy but choicely good.” Contemporary music for the 
song is extant. Cf. Johnson-Steevens Shakespeare, 1793, Vol. Ill, 
p. 4012. The noteaof the air also appear in the 1602 edition (at Brit- 
well) of Deloney’s “Strange Histories” by way of tune to a ballad 
call^ “ Queen Elinor.” Corkine’s “Second Booke of Ayres, ” 1612, 
also gives the full murical notes with the words of the fint line (G 2 
recto — H recto). 

1 Live vnth] England*8 Hdioon and Walton read **Come Hue/* 

7-10 By ehaUow rivers . . . posies] Sir Hugh Evans sings these four lines of 
the song with some slight textual variation in M, Wives^ HI, i, 15 seq, 
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A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 

A belt of straw and ivy buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 

And if these pleasures may thee move. 

Then live with me and be my love. 

ove’s Akswer 

If that the world and love were young, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 

These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

[xxi] 

As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May 
Sitting in ^ pleasant shade 

17-20 Love’s Answer] This stanza forms the first of the six stanzas of a 
poem in England's Helicon^ 1000, which follows Marlowe’s verses 
(No. XX, supra), and is headed “The Nymph’s Reply to the Shepherd.” 
To it is appended the signature S. W. R. (i. s.. Sir Walter 
Raleigh), though in many copies of England's Helicon a blank slip of 
paper is pasted over these letters. Izaak Walton reprinted the piece 
(by way of sequel to Marlowe’s poem) from England's Helicon in 
his Compleat Angler as “The Milkmaid’s Mother’s Answer,” and 
wrote that the answer “ was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger 
days.” To his second edition Walton added a seventh stanza. 

17 If thai\ England's tielioon and Walton read “If all.” 

XXI This poem was already printed under the heading “An Ode” in 
Bamfield’s Poems in dtiiara Minors, 1598. See VllI, supra. Lines 1~28 
(As it fell upon a day . . . None alive will pUy me) also appear in 
England's Hdicon^ 1900. 
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Which a grove of myrtles made. 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing. 

Trees did grow and plants did spring; 

Evbiything did banish moan, 

Save^e nightingale alone: 

Sh^ poor bird, as all forlorn. 

Lead’d her breast up-till a thorn, lo 

And' there sung the dolefull’st ditly,* 

That to hear it was great pity : 

“Fie, fie, fie,” now would she cry; 

“Tereu, Tereu!” by and by; 

That to hear her so complain. 

Scarce I could from tears refrain; 

For her griefs so lively shown 
Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah, thought I, thou moum’st in vain ! 

None takes pity on thy pain: so 

Senseless trees they cannot hear thee; 

Ruthless beasts they will not cheer thee: 

King Pandion he is dead; 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead; 

All thy fellow birds do sing. 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

14 " Term, Tereul ”] usual note of the nightingale. It is sometimes 
given in the fuller form “Jug, Jug, Jug, Tereu.” “Tereu” may have 
some reference to Tereus, whose cruel treatment of Philomela, 
sister of his wife Progne, led in the myth to Philomela’s transform- 
ation into the nightingtde. Cf. Tit. Andr., II, iii, 43, and note. 

22 becut9[ Thus England^e Hdieon, Bamfield’s Poems and Jaggard’a 

editions fA the poem read “beaies.” 

23 Pamdion\ King of Athens, father of Philomela and her sister Progne. 
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Even so, poor bird, like thee. 

None alive will pity me. 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled. 

Thou and t were both beguiled. * so 

Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery. 

Words axe easy, like the wind; 

Faithful friends are hard to find : 

Every man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend; 

But if store of crowns be scant. 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal. 

Bountiful they will him call, 4o 

And with such-like flattering, 

“Pity but he were a king;” 

If he be addict to vice. 

Quickly him they will entice; 

If to women he be bent. 

They have at commandment: 

But if Fortune once do frown. 

Then farewell his great renown; 

They that fawn’d on him before 

Use his company no more. so 

Even to . fjfy me] These lines aie not found in Banifield’s 
text of 1598 nor in Jaggard’s editicms at The Paeeionate Pilgrim. 
They only figure in England’e Hdieon, 1800, and conclude the 
fragment which is there printed ai this poem. 

29 WhUst at fiolde Fortune] Collier began a new poem here; a division 
which some editors have unwisely followed. 
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He that is thy friend indeed* 

He will help thee in thy need; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep; 

If \hou wake, he cannot sleep ; 

Thip/of ew&ry grief in heart 
H^^with. thee doth bear a part. 

Tl^e are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe 


cmj 







A LOVER’S COMPLAINT* 


' Pint printed at the end of the Quarto edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (1609). 





A LCfVER’S COMPLAINT 



ROM OFF A HILL WHOSE 
concave womb re-worded 
A plaintful story from a sistering 
vale, 

My spirits to attend this double 
voice accorded, . 

And down I laid to list the sad- 
tuned tale; 

Ere long espied a fickle maid full 
pale. 

Tearing of papers, breaking 
rings a-twain. 

Storming her world with sor- 
row’s wind and rain. 


Upon her head a platted hive of straw. 
Which fortified her visage from the s!hn. 


1 re-ioordei] repeated. Cf. Hamlet, m, iv, 148: "And I the matter will 


re-word." 


S pUnn^id . . . eietering] woeful . . . nei^bouring. For "sistering" 
cf. Perxdee, Prologue. 7: **her art eietere the natural roses." 

8 My epirUa . . . aceordeJl My- spirits assented to listen to this dialogue. 
The metre diows that "spirits” should be read as a monosyllable, 
(like "sprites ”) and " to attend ” as a dissyllable (i. e., " P attend"). 
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Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw 
The carcass of a teauty spent and done: 

Time had not scythed all that youth hpgun. 

Nor youth all quit; but, spite of heaven’s fell rage, * 
Some beauty peep’d through lattice of sear’d age. 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne, 

Which bn it had conceited characters. 

Laundering the silken figures in the brine 
That season’d woe had pelleted in tears. 

And often reading what contents it bears; 

As often shrieking undistinguish’d woe. 

In clamours of all size, both high and low. 

7 her world] her being. Cf. Lear, III, i, lQ-11: “Strives in his little 
world of man to outscorn The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rain** 
10 the thought might think] an awkward perifdirasis for “it might be 
thought.*’ 

14 Some beauty . . . age] Gf. Sonnet iii, 11-lit: “<3o thou through irm- 

dows of thine aye shalt see. Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time.” 
15-18 Oft did she heave . . . pelleted in tears] These lines are imitated 
by the poet Drummond of Hawthomden (Poems, 2d ImpTession* 
Edinburgh, 1616, Ft. 11, Sonnet xi) : 

•* dew Napkin doe not grieve 
That 1 this tribute pay thee from mine Pine, 

And that (these posting Houres 1 am to live) 

Z latmdj^ iky fairs Figures in this Brine,** 

15 napkin] handkerchief. 

16 conceited charatters] fanciful designs. 

17 Laundering] washing. The verb “to launder’’ is still familiar in its 

derivative “ laundress.’’ 

18 season*d . . . pelleted in tears] “season’d” and “pelleted” are both 

culmary terms. The seasoning of woe had fashioned the brine into 
pellets or little balls of tears. Cf. Ant. and Cfeop., Ill, xiii, 165 ; ’’this 
pelUcted storm,” i. e„ this hail-storm. 
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Sometimes her leveli’d eyes their carriage ride. 

As they did battery to the spheres intend ; 

Sometime dive;1;ed their poor balls are tied 
To the orbed earth; sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on ; anon their gazes lend 
To every place at once, and nowhere fix’d 
The mind an^ sight distractedly commix’d. 

Her hair, nor loose nor tied in formal plat. 
Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride; 

For some, untuck’d, descended her sheaved hat. 
Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside ; 

Some in her threaden &let still did bide. 

And, true to bondage, would not break from thence, 
Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 

A thousand favours from a maund she drew 
Of amber, crystal, and of beaded jet, 


22 her levelTd eyes . . . ride] her eyes are lifted up. A far-fetched figure 
from taking aim with a piece of ordnance. The eyes are likened to the 
cannon-piece which, levelled for aim, rides or is borne on the wheeled 
carriage. The bombastic figure is repeated in lines 1281-282, infra, 

26 orbed earth] Cf. Handels III, ii, 161: “Tellus* orbed ground.” 

SO a careless hand of pride] a hand careless of ^or indifferent to) pride or 
show. 

31 sheaved ha£[ hat made of sheaves of straw, straw hat. 

*S6 favours] lover’s tokens, usually ribbons; here apparently jewels, 
maund] a wicker basket. The word is now only used in provmcial 
dialects. 

37 headed jet] beads of jet. Thus Sewell. The original reading is bedded 
jets which is awkwardly explained as jet embedded in the rock (where 
it is ordinarOy found). 
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Which one by one she in a river threw, 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set; 

Like usury, applying wet to wet, ^ 40 

Or monarch’s ^nds that lets not bounty fall 
Where want cries some, but where excess begs all. 

Of folded schedules had she many a one. 

Which she perused, sigh’d, tore, and gme the flood; 
Crack’d many a ring of posied gold and bone. 

Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud; 

Found yet moe letters sadly penn’d in blood. 

With sleided silk feat and affectedly 
Enswathed, and seal’d to curious secrecy. 

These often bathed she in her fluxive eyes, 50 

And often kiss’d, and often ’gan to tear; 

4(M2 Like ueury . . . begs all] This Is a favourite reflection of Shakes- 
peare. Cf. S Hen. VI, V, iv, &-9; •‘With tearful eyes add water to the 
sea, And give more strength to that which hath tSo much,*’ and Sonnet 
cxxxv, 9-10: “The sea, all water, yet receives rain still. And in 
abundance addeth to his store.*’ 

42 cries some] cries out for some. 

43 schedvles] scrolls, papers. 

45 many a ring of posied gold and bone] rings of gold or bone inscribed on 
the inner side with posies. Cf. Merck, of Ven., V, i, 147-150 : “a hoop 
of gold, a paltry ring . . . whose posy was . . . ‘Love me, and leave 
me not* *’ • 

48-49 WUhsleidedsilk . . . Enswathed] With untwisted or unwoven silk 
neatly and fancifully wrapped. Cf . Perides, IV, Prologue, 21 : “ she 
weaved the sleided silk.** Baw (or •• sleided*"*’) silk or ribbon was 
often wound round letters, and the ends stamped with a seal. 

50 fluxive] flowing with tears. 

51 *gan to tear] Malone’s correction of the original reading, gaue to tearct 

i. e., took to tearing. 
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Cried *'0 false blood, thou register of lies, 

What unapproved witness dost thou bear ! 

' Ink would have seem’d more black and damned here !” 
'This said, in top of rage the lines she rents, * 

Big discontent so breaUng their contents. 

A reverend man that grazed his cattle nigh — 
Sometime a Iblusterer, that the ruffle knew • 

Of court, of dty, and had let go by 
The swiftest hours, observed as they flew — 

Towards this afliicted fan(^ fastly drew; 

And, privileged by age, desires to know 
In brief the grounds and motives of her woe. 

So slides he down upon his grained bat. 

And comely-distant sits he by her side; 

When he again desires her, being sat. 

Her grievance with his hearing to divide: 

If that from him there may be aught applied 
Which may her suffering ecsta^ assuage, 

*T is promised in the charity of age. 

S3 unapproved] unproven. 

58 Sometime a blusterer . . . ruffle knew] Formerly a riotous fellow who 
knew the turmoil or bustle. * 

58-60 had let , flew] had passed the prime of life when the hours fly 
swiftest, and had watched the hours fly. 

61 fancy] lover. “Taney” is frequently us^ for “love,” and the abstract 
} term is here used for the concrete. Cf. tn/ra, line 197. 

64 grained ha£] rough or unplaned staff or stick. Cf. Cor., IV, v, 108: 

“My grained adi.” 

65 comely^distant] at a courteous distance. 
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“Father,” she says, “though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour. 

Let it not tell your judgement 1 am old; 

Not age*, but sorrow, over me hath power: 

I might as yet have been a spreading flbwer, 

Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 
Love to myself, and to no love beside. 

“But, woe is me! too early I attended 
A youthful suit — it was to gain my grace — 

Of one by nature’s outwards so commended, so 

That maidens* eyes stuck over all his face : 

Love lack’d a dwelling and made him her place; 

And when in his fair parts she did abide. 

She was new lodged and newly deified. 

“His browny locks did hang in crooked curls; 

And every light occasion of the wind , 

Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 

V^at ’s sweet to do, to do will aptly find: 

Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind ; 

For on his visage was in little drawn 90 

73-74 Let it not teU . hath pouter] Cf. Rom, and Jrd,^ III, ii, 89: 

**Theae griefs, these woes, these sorrows make me old." 

80 nature's outwards\ Cf. TroU, and Cress. ^ III, ii, 158: “beauty’s out- 
ward." 

89 place] mansion. Cf. As you like it^ II, iii, 97: “This is no place; 
this house is but a butchery.” * 

86 every light occasion of ihe wind] every occasional breath of wind. 

87 parcels] parts, fragments. 

88 What 's sweet . . . apUy find] Things pleasant to do will easily find a 

means whereby to do them. 
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“What largeness thinks in Paradise was sawn. 

Small show of man was yet upon his phin ; 

!EBs phoenix down b^n but to appear, 

'like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin, ’ 

Whose bare out<bragg’d the web it seem’d to wear: 

Yet show’d his visage by that cost more dear; 

And nice a£(^tiona wavering stood in doubt 
If best were as it was, or best without. 

“His qualities were beauteous as his form, 

For maiden-tongued he was, and thereof free; loo 

Yet, if men moved him, was he such a storm 
As oft ’twixt May and April is to see. 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 

His rudeness so with his authorized youth 
Did livery falseness in a pride of truth. 


01 9awfi\ a provincial form of **8own” (employed here to fit the rhyme) 
rather than of **seen.” The line seems to mean **That which in its 
fulness one would think to have been sown in Paradise.” 

93 pkcsnix] matchless, unparalleled. Cf. Aid, and Cleop,^ 111, ii, 10-11, 
where **the nonpareil” and ** Arabian bird” (i. e., the phoenix) figure 
as synonyms. 

04 iemUe$8] teyond the power of terms to express, mdescribable. Cf. 

Macb,^ V, viii,.7-«: **thoubloodier vilUb Than lems can give thee 
out ! ” and line 225, infra, 

05 Whose bare oui-bragg'd , . . wear] Whose naked smoothness claimed 

to surpass (in Ibeauty) the downy hair that was just apparent. 

00 qualUies] acoomplishnuents. 

104-105 Hie rudeness of fruih] This sort of impetuous anger, justi- 
fied by his youth, arrayed his false nature m the gorgeous show of 
honesty. 
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“Well could he ride, and often men would say, 

*That horse his mettle from his rider takes: 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway. 

What roiuids, what bounds, what course, what stop he* 
makes!’ ** 

And controversy hence a question takes, no 

Whether the horse by him became his deed. 

Or he his ftianage by the well-doing steed. 

“But quickly on this side the verdict went: 

His real habitude gave life and grace 
To appertainings and to ornament. 

Accomplish’d in himself, not in his case : 

All aids, themselves made fairer by their place. 

Came for additions ; yet their purposed trim 

111-112 WhtUier the harae . . . loM-doing tleeH "became" means "fitly 
adorned*’ or '’graced ” or "did full justice to.” The general sense of 
the crabbed lines is "Whether the horse’s expertness were due to the 
rider’s skilful control or to its own devemess.” The literal meaning 
of the words is " Whether it were owing to the rider’s conduct that the 
horse fitly graced the rider’s action, or whether it were owing to the 
devemess of the steed that the rider graced his horsemanship or 
showed his skill in horsemanship.” 

112 his manage] his equestrian skill ; this word, like "rounds,” "bounds,” 
"course,” "stop ” of line 109, supra, is technical language of the riding- 
sdiool. Cf. Venus ani Adonis^ 598: "He will not manage her, al- 
though he mount her.” 

114 teal hMliide] personality or true character. ^ 

116 case] exterior form, external accessories, t. e., the "appertain- 
ings” and "ornament” 61 the previous line. Cf. Meas. for Meas.^ II, 
iv, 12-14: "O fdace, O form. How often dost thou with thy cass, thy 
habit, Wrendi awe from fools.” 

118 Come /or addiriofu]" Additions ’’means "titles of honour.” 'Theread- 
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Pieced not his grace, but were all graced by him. 

So on the tip of his subduing tongue iso 

All kind of ^^guments and question deep, 

*A11 replication prompt and reason strong. 

For his advaiStage still did wake and sleep : 

To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep. 

He had the dialect and mfferent skill. 

Catching all passions in his craft of will; * 

“That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old, and sexes both enchanted, 

To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted: iso 

Consents bewitch’d, ere he desire, have granted, 

ing is Sewell’s. The original leading is Can /or There is the 

same ambiguity in Math.^ I> iii, 98» where the Folio reads *’as thick 
as tale Can post with post,” where **Came post with post” is Rowe’s 
accepted emendation. ”Can” has the original sense of ”show skiU,” 
’’work skilfully” as in Handd, IV, vii, 84: ’’they can well on 
horseback.” Hence ’’Can for additions” may be right and may 
mean ’’work the effect of 'titles of honour.” 

119 Pieced not . . . grace] Did not increase or amplify his grace. For the 
general sense of the line, cf. Tim, of Ath,, I, i, 175: ’’You mend 
the jewel by the wearing it.” 

122 replication] reply or retort. 

126 kis craft of wU[\ the skill with which he pzerted his influence at will. 
Steevens was of opinion that this and the preceding line formed a fit 
delineation of Shakespeare’s own dramatic power. 

127 the general hoatm\ the universal heart. The meaning of this stanza 
is much the same as Tim. of Ath .9 It it 58-^1 : ’’his large fortune. Upon 

his good and gracious nature hanging. Subdues and properties to his ^ 
love and tendance All sorts of hearts.” 

180 In personal duty] In personal attendance. 

181-183 ConserUs . . . toillt obey] Their wiUs bewitched his charm 
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And dialogued for him what he Would say. 

Ask’d their own wills and made their mils obey. 

r 

’’Many there were that did his picture get. 

To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind; 

Like fools that in the imagination set 

The goodly objects whicdi abroad they find 

Of lands ahd mansions, theirs in thought assign’d ; 

And labouring in moe pleasures to bestow them 
Than the true gouty landlord which doth owe them : 140 

”So many have, that never touch’d his hand. 

Sweetly supposed them mistress of his heart. 

My woeful self, that did in freedom stand. 

And was my own fee-simple, not in part. 

What mth his art in youth and youth in art. 

Threw my affections in his charmed power. 

Reserved the stalk and gave him all my flower. 


agree to grant his desires before he expresses them* and« having formu- 
lated in talk what he would say, have proffered to themselves his own 
requests and obtained their own ready compliance. The language is 
puzzling. With "‘Consents bewitch’d . . . granted” may be compared 
Cyrrib., I, vi, 164-166: “and he is one The truest manner’d, such a 
hdy witch That he en<^anta societies bto him.” Dialogued ” is 
here a past participle. For ""dialogue” as a verb, cf. Tim. of Atk., 
II, ii, 56: ""Dost dialogue with thy shadow?” 

140 the true gouty landlardl Cf. Timon in his address^ to gold: "" thou "It 
go, strong thief. When gouty keepers of thee cannot stand” (Tim. 
of Ath., IV, iii, 45^6). 

144 was my own fee-simpkt not in part] had an absolute power over my- 
self; had no part-ownership of myself. ""Fee-simple” was tenure of 
unqualified poasessioa. 
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“Yet did I not, as some my equals did. 

Demand of him, nor being desired yielded; 

Finding myself in honour so forbid, uo 

With safest distance 1 mine honour shielded : 

Experience for«me many bulwarks builded 
Of proofs new-bleeding, which remain’d the foil 
Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 

“But, ah, who ever shunn’d by precedent 
The destined ill she must herself assay ? 

Or forced examples, ’gainst her own content. 

To put the by-past perils in her way ? 

Counsel may stop awhile what will not stay ; 

For when we rage, advice is often seen leo 

By blunting us to make our wits more keen. 

“Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood, 

That we must, curb it upon others’ proof; 

To be forbod the sweets that seem so good. 

For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 

O appetite, from judgement stand aloof ! 

The one a palate hath that needs will taste. 

Though Reason weep, and cry “It is thy last.” 

153 0/ proofs nm-hleeding • . . foiZ[ Of freshly wrought proofs, which 
constituted the setting. * 

157-158 Or forced . . . m her V)ay\ Or emphasised examples which told 
against her own pleasure by putting before her mind past dangers (of 
others). 

163 62ood] passion. 

163 upon others' prooj\ because of the experience of others. 

164 /orhod] forbidden; a pseudo-archaism, formed from the early English 
^‘forboden.*’ 
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“For further I could say ‘This man’s untrue,’ 

And knew the patterns of his foul b^uiling; m 

Heard where hb plants in others’ orchards grew. 

Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling; 

Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling; 

Thought characters and words merely but art. 

And bastards of his foul adulterate heart. 

t ' 

“And long upon these terms I held my city. 

Till thus he ’gan besiege me: ‘Gentle maid. 

Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity. 

And be not of my holy vows afraid : 

That ’s to ye sworn to none was ever said ; iw 

For feasts of love I have been call’d unto. 

Till now did ne’er invite, nor never woo. 

“‘All my offences that abroad you see 
Are errors of the blood, none of the miitd ; 

Love made them not : with acture they may be, 

Where neither party is nor true nor kind : * 

They sought their shame that so their shame did find ; 

170 the pattenu . . . begteUmg] the instances of his seduction. 

171 orchards] gardens. Cf. Sotmel iii, 5-6. 

173 brokera\ pandais. Hamlet, I, iii, 127: "Do not believe his vows, 
for they are brohere.” 

176 my cxty\ my citadel of diastity. So Luereee, 1647: "my Troy,” and 
ibid., 460: "this sweet eUy,” and AU ’e WAl, I, i‘ 110: "your city,” 

185 vnth acture they may 6s] they (t. e., offences of lust) may be com- 
mitted. The rare word "acture,” t. e., “ the process at action,” 
may be compared with "enactures,” Hamlet, III, ii, 102. 

187 sought their shame . . . find\ The meanmg seems to be that 
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And so much less of shame in me remains 
By how mudi of me iheir reproach contains. 

• 

** ‘Among the maniy that mine eyes have seen, i9o 

Not one whose*flame my heart so much as warmed. 

Or my affection put to the smallest teen. 

Or any of my.leisures ever charmed : 

Harm have I done to them, but ne’er was harmed; 

Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free. 

And reign’d, commanding in his monarchy. 

“‘Look here, what tributes wounded fancies sent 
me. 

Of paled pearls and rubies red as blood ; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 
Of grief and blushes, aptly understood soo 

In bloodless white and the encrimson’d mood; 

Effects of terror and dear modesty. 

Encamp’d in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 


the seduced women, who in the indicated circumstances encountered 
shame, sought the shame for themselves and that there attaches to 
the seducer a negligible amount of shame, ^wing to the extent that 
the responsibility for his ill-doing is transferred from him to the 
women. 

102 teen] grief; an ardaic word. 

105 m livefies\ sc, of servitude. 

107 vmmded fancies\ wounded lovers. Cf. line 61, su'pra. 

108 pcAed] Tlius Malone. The Quarto reads folyd and the 1610 
“Poems” •palid, Sewell reads paUid^ which best deserves accep- 
tance. 
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“*And, lo, behold these talents of their hair, 

With twisted metal amorously impleach’d, 

I have received from many a several fair. 

Their kind acceptance weepingly beseech’d. 

With the annexions of fair gems enriched. 

And deep-brain’d sonnets that did amplify 

Each stone’s dear nature, worth and quality. 210 

“‘The diamond, why, *twas beautiful and hard. 
Whereto his invised properties did tend; 

The deep-green emerald, in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend; 


204 these talents of their hair] Talents’’ here apparently means ** trinkets 
.of gold intertwined with hair/’ or ^^lockets consisting of hair platted 
and set in ” gold. 

205 amorously impleach^d] intertwined by way of encouraging love. 

200-210 And deep-hrain^d sonnets . . . qtudUy] Mwaf poems and sonnets 

of the sixteenth century throughout western Europe treated of the 
allegorical significance of precious stones in the philosophy of love. 
The best known collection of poetry on the subject was “Les 
Amours et nouveaux eschanges des pierres precieuses, vertus et 
proprietez d’icelles,” by Remy Belleau» first published at Paris in 
1576. Belleau treats, among other stones, all those mentioned here, 
viz., le diamant, I’o^alle, I’emeraude, le sapphire. Shakespeare, in 
Sonnet xxi, 5-6, deprecates the amorous sonneteers’ practice of 
likening their mistresses to/* earth and sea’s rich gems** 

212 invisei] not visible, inscrutable; a very rare word. Cf. Venus and 
Adonis, 434: **That inward beauty and invisible.” Remy Belleau 
(ut supra) denies that the brain can interpret the ” secret” of a 
diamond, which is the fruit **des puissants plus secretes des Dieux.” 

The deep-green emerald ... do amend] The emerald’s power of 
restoring we^ened sight is noticed in Pliny’s Natural History (transh 
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The heaven-hued sapphire and the opal blend 
With objects manifold: each several stone, 

With wit well .blazon’d, smiled or made some moan. 

• • 

** *Lo, all thesd trophies of affections hot, 

Of pensived and subdued desires the tender. 

Nature hath <jiharged me that I hoard them not, «20 
But yield them up where I myself must render. 

That is, to you, my origin and ender; 

For these, of force, must your oblations be. 

Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 

“ ‘O, then, advance of yours that phraseless hand. 

Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise; 

Take all these similes to your own command, 

Holland), Bool^xxxvii, ch. 5. Bemy Belleau (vt supra) also ascribes 
to the emerald the same curative property. 

£15 The heaven-hued sapphire^ Cf. Remy Belleau (irf supra)' “le sapphire 
riche en otndeury celeste et divin/* 

£15-£16 the opal , . . manifold\ Pliny in his Natural History (Book 
xxxvii, ch. 6) notes how the opal “doth participate with other gems” 
glittering with their various colours. “Blend” is here the past parti- 
ciple of “blend.” 

219 pensived] Thus the original editions, pensive seems a needful 
change. . 

224 Since / . . . you enpatron me\ Seeing that I am the altar on which 
these gifts are of{ered, and you are the patron in whose honour that 
altar exists. 

225 phrasdess\ indescribable. Cf. line 94, supra: “termless.” 

226 Whose white of praise] Whose whiteness exceeds the scale of 
verbal eulogy. For “airy” in the sense of “verbal,” cf. Much Ado, 

V, i, 26; “Charm ache with air and agony with words.** 
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Hallow’d with s^hs that burning lungs did raise ; 

What me your minister, for you obeys, 

Works under you ; and to your audit coines iso 

Their distract parcels in combined sums. 

“ ‘Lo, this device was sent me from a nun. 

Or sister sanctified, of holiest note ; 

Which late her noble suit in court did sban, 

'Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote; 

For she was sought by spirits of richest coat. 

But kept cold distance, and did thence remove. 

To spend her living in eternal love. 

“ ‘But, O my sweet, what labour is ’t to leave 

The thing we have not, mastering what not strives, S 40 

S28 Hallow’dl Thus Sewell. The origmal reading is HaUmeed (i. e., 
carved), which in so stilted a context may be right. 

Wh/xt me your minister . . . under you] Whatever is under the 
control of me (who am your minister or slave) is at your service, 
works under your influence. With this punctuation some verb like 
“ controls ” has to be supplied from “ obeys,” thus giving “ me your 
minister ” a governing verb. 

fl30 audit] final reckoning or account. “Audit” is thrice used in the 
nets^ iv, liS; xlix, 4; cxxvi, 11. 

comes] The singular verb has a plural subject “parcels,” no uncom- 
mon grammatical usage of the day. 

231 Their distract parcels . . . sums] The separate items or details (of all 
these similes) in compound units. 

234-236 Which late . . . coat] Who lately escaped from the solicitation 
of noble admirers at court, whose rare accomplishments caused the 
young nobility to fall hopelessly in love with her, for she was solicited 
by men of the highest lineage. “Coats” here means “coats-of-arms.” 
Cf. Lucrece^ 205: “my golden coot” (t. e., my high lineage). 

230-242 Bvt^ O my sweet . . . gyves?] This passage is obscure. The 
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Playing the place which did no form receive. 

Flaying patient sports in unconstrained gyves ? 

'She that her fame so to herself contrives. 

The scars of Wtle ’scapeth by the flight. 

And makes her absence valiant, not her might. 

“ ‘O, pardon me, in that my boast is true: 

The accident* which brought me to her eye * 

Upon the moment did her force subdue. 

And now she would the caged cloister fly : 

Religious love put out Religion’s eye: aso 

Not to be tempted, would she be immured. 

And now, to tempt aU, liberty procured. 

poet refers to the nun, and asks what merit is it to abandon that 
which we have no opportunity of enjoying, or to restrain desire which 
does not agitate our heart, or to trifle with the heart which has re- 
ceived no impression of love, or patiently to pass one’s leisure in 
willingly borne fetters which give no sense of restraint. The repetition 
of Playing suggests a corruption in the text, and many emendations 
have l^n suggested for the first Playing, The best of these seems to 
be Malone’s Paling^ which might give the line the meaning, "Keep- 
ing within the pale of the clobter the heart which has received no 
impression of love.” For "form ” in the sense of " impression,” cf . line 
SOS, infra: " all strange forms receives,” and Tw, Night, II, ii, 2S-29 : 
"How easy is it for the proper-false In women’s waxen hearts to set 
their formal ” ^ 

243 to herself contrives] keeps to herself ; keeps free from the contamination 
of the world. 

250 Religious ioueJ^The bonds of love. Cf. Sonnet xxxi, 6; "dear re- 
ligious love.” 

251-252 Not to be templed • . . liberty procured] In order to escape tempt- 
atiop did she enter the cloister, and now she would claim her liberty 
in order to encounter all manner of temptation. The reading is due 
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‘How mighty then you are, O, hear me tell ! 

The brbken bosoms that to me belong 
Have emptied all their fountains in my well, 

And mihe I pour your ocean all among : 

I strong o’er them, and you o’er me being strong. 

Must for your victory us all congest, 

As compound love to physic your cold bmast. 

“ ‘My parts had power to charm a sacred nun, sso 
Who disciplined, ay, dieted in grace. 

Believed her eyes when they to assail begun. 

All vows and consecrations giving place : 

O most potential love ! vow, bond, nor space. 

In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine. 

For thou art all, and all things else are thine. 

thou impressest, what are precepts worth 
Of stale example ? When thou wilt inflame. 

How coldly those impediments stand forth 

Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame ! 270 


to Gildon, who edited the work in 1709. For immured and procured 
the original Quarto readings are enur*d and procure. Inured^ i. e., 
hardened, may possibly be right; the word is twice used by Shakes- 
peare: Lucrece, 321, and Tw. Nighty II, v, 132. 

254 The broken bosoms] The broken hearts. 

258 us aU congest] heap us together. 

260 nuri] Thus Malone. The original reading is SunnSf i, e., luminary 
(of the cloister). 

262 Believed . . . begun] Yielded to her eyes when they, captivated by 
her lover, began to assail her chastity. 
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Love’s arms are peace, ’gainst rule, ’gainst sense, ’gainst 
shame ; 

• And sweetens, in the suffering pangs it bears, 

•The aloes of %ill forces, shocl^ and fears. . 

** *Now all these hearts that do on mine depend. 

Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine ; 

And supplicant their sighs to you extend, , 

To leave the battery that you make ’gainst mine. 
Lending soft audience to my sweet design. 

And credent soul to that strong-bonded oath 

That shall prefer and undertake my troth.’ sao 

“This said, his watery eyes he did dismount. 

Whose sights till then were levell’d on my face; 

Each cheek a river running from a fount 
With brinish current downward flow’d apace: 

O, how the channel to the stream gave grace ! 

Who glazed with crystal gate the glowing roses 
That flame through water which their hue encloses 

“O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In th^ small orb of one particular tear ! 


271 Love’a arms . . . mle] The working ofiLove gives lovers peaceful 
enjoyment, which outweighs breaches of rule, etc. 

273 aloes] bitterness. 

279 eredeni] credulbus. 

280 'prejer ... my troth] recommend and give security for, or guarantee, 
my fidelity. 

281-282 his watery eyes . . . levell’d on my face] Again, as m line 22, 
supra, the eyes are likened to a gun on a gun-carriage. 
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But with the inundaticHi of the eyes S9o 

What rocky heart to water will not wear ? 

What breast so cold that is not warmed here ? 

O cleft effect ! cold modesty, hot wrath, ■ 

Both fire from hence and chill extincturg hath. 

“For, lo, his passion, but an art of craft. 

Even there resolved my reason into tears*. 

There my white stole of chastity I daff’d. 

Shook off my sober guards and civil fears; 

Appear to him, as he to me appears. 

All melting ; though our drops this difference bore, soo 
His poison’d me, and mine did him restore. 

“In him a plenitude of subtle matter. 

Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives. 

Of burning blushes, or of weeping water. 

Or swounding paleness; and he takes and leaves, 

290-291 the inundation . . . mil not wear] Cf. Lactece^ 560, 592 and 959. 
where the destructive effect of water on stone or rock is again 
described. 

293 0 dejt effectl] O discordant or paradoxical effect ! The Quarto reads 
wrongly Or deft effect, 

294 Both fire . . . extindure haiK] From the lover’s tear come both fire 
and chilling extinction of heat. The form ** extincture” is not met 
elsewhere. Cf. 185, supra: “ acture.” 

296 resolvei] dissolved; a common usage. 

298 dvU fears] fears of decorum. Cf. Bmv. and Jtd,^ m, ii, 10: ”Come» 
civil night.” 

303 Applied to cavids] Applied to insidious purposes. 

305-308 swounding . . . swourvS] swooning . . . swoon. The Quarto 
gives the older form, sounding . . . sound, 
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In cither’s aptness, as it best deceives, 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes, 

•Or to turn white and swound at tragic shows : 

. 

"That not a heart which in his level came 

Could ’scape ^e hail of his all-hurting aim, sio 

Showing fair nature is both kind and tame; 

And, veil’d in them, did win whom he would maim : 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim ; 

^^en he most bum’d in heart-wish’d luxury. 

He preach’d pure maid and praised cold chastity. 

“Thus merely with the garment of a Grace 
The naked and concealed fiend he cover’d; 

That the unexperient gave the tempter place. 

Which, like a cherubin, above them hover’d. 

Who, young and simple, would not be so lover’d ? «20 

Ay me ! I fell, and yet do question make 
y^at I should do again for such a sake. 

“O, that infected moisture of his eye, 

O, that false fire which in his cheek so glow’d, 

O, that forced thunder from his heart did fly, 

O, that sad breath his spongy lungs bestow’d, 

806 In eUher*s a'ptnesa^ According as the one other better serves the 
situation. 

807 arches ranlc\ licentious speeches. 

809 in hia levd\ within his aim, within the range of his fire. Cf. Sonnet 
cxvii,ll-18 ; BringmeioititwiAsfowiof yourfrown,Butshootnotatme.” 

814 in heart-vnah*d luxury] in passionate lust. 

818 unexperient] inexperienced, innocent. 

886 apongy] soft and pliable as a sponge. 
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O, all that borrow’d motion seeming owed. 

Would yet again betray the fore-betray’d, - 
And new pervert a reconciled maid !” 

397 Ot all that . . . seeming oweJ] O, all that counterfeited emotion which 
seemed to be his own, t. s., quite genume. “Owed'’ has the common 
significance of “owned.” 

399 a reconciled maid] a repentant maid, one who ha^ expiated her sin. 
Cf. Othellot 111, Hi, 48: “His present reccmciliation take.” 



THE PH(ENIX AND TURTLE^ 

^ This elegy, in which the rhymes are arranged as in Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam^ was first printed above the signature “William Shake- 
speare” in 1601, It forms the fifth of fourteen “Diverse Poeticall 
Essaies on the . . . Turtle and Phoenix, done by the best and chief- 
est of our modeme writers.” The “turtle” is of course the “turtle 
dove.” These “Diverse Poeticall Essaies” constitute an Appendix to a 
volume which mainly filled by a long mystical poem called “Loves 
Martyr: or Rosalins Complaint, allegorically shadowing the truth of 
love in the constant fate of the phoenix and turtle . . . now first trans- 
lated out of the venerable Italian Torquato Coeliano, by Robert Ches- 
ter.” The volume was published in London by Edward Blount in 1601. 
“Torquato Coeliano” seems a fictitious personage. An Italian poet, 
Livio Coeliano, wrote nothing which bears any relation to Chester’s 
effort. Of the fourteen poems in the Appendix, the present poem 
is signed by Shakespeare, two are signed by Ben Jonson, and 
one each by John Marston and George Chapman. The rest are 
either anonymous or are pseudonymously signed. All the contribu- 
tions to the volifme seem somewhat incoherent and irresponsible 
plays of elegiac fancy, which were suggested by the recent obse- 
quies of some unidentified leaders of contemporary society, who in life 
gave notable proof of mutual affection. Matdiew Roydon in his 
on Sir Philip Sidney, which was appended to Spenser’s AstropheU 
1695, similarly represents the eagle, the turtle, the phoenix, and the 
swan as taking part, with other birds, in his hero’s obsequies. 





THE PH(ENIX AND TURTLE 

JT THE BIRD OF LOUD- 
est lay. 

On the sole Arabian tree. 

Herald sad and trumpet be. 

To whose sound chaste wings 
obey. 

But thou shrieking harbinger. 
Foul precurrer of the fiend. 

Augur of the fever’s end. 

To this troop come thou not 
near! 

From this session interdict 

Every fowl of tyrant wing, lo 

Save the eagle, feather’d king; 

Keep the obsequy so strict. 

JM the bird . . . Arabian tree] “The sole Arabian tree” is the 
palm-tree which the poets regard as the home of the fabulous 
bird called the phoenix. Cf. Tempest, III, iii, 82-84: “in Arabia 
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Let the priest in surplice white, 

That defunctive music can, 

^ • 

There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne; one phoenix At this hour* 

reigning there/’ and Ard, and Cleop.^ Ill, ii, liS: thou ^ra6iaft 

birdi** See, too, Roydon’s elegj on Sir Philip Sidnej: 

“ And that which was of wonder most, 
c The Phcenix left sweet Araby ; < 

And on a cedar in this coast 
Built up a tomb of spicery.** 

The fable of the phoenix seems first to have been told by Herodotus, 
and is found in Ovid, Metam , xv, 391-407. Only one of the species 
is supposed to live at one time. In due course it is consumed by 
fire and out of its ashes a successor springs. A phoenix is one of the 
two subjects of the present elegy. The opening apostrophe to the 
bird of loudest lay,” who is to act as herald and trumpet ” at the 
funeral, cannot, therefore, refer to the dead bird, but must prema- 
turely presume a successor. The construction of the poem is too 
vague and indeterminate to permit any quite logical interpretation. 
In Rosalins Complaintt st. xiv, the tongue of the phoenix is described 
as ** the utterer of all glorious things. The silver clapper of that 
golden bell.” 

5 shriehing harbinger] apparently the screech owl. Cf. Mach,^ II, ii, 3: 
*Tt was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman,” and Mids, N. Dr.^ 
V, i, 365-367: “Whilst the screech owl, screeching loud. Puts the 
wretch that lies in woe In remembrance of a shroud.” The vocab- 
ulary in the text somewhat resembles I, i, 121-123: And 

even the like precurse ohSerce events. As harbingers preceding still the 
fatea^ And prologue to the omen coming on,*^ 

11 the eagle, feathered king] Cf. Roydon’s elegy: “the sky-bred eagle royal 
bird,” and 

The Eagle marked with piercing sight 
The mournful habit of the place. 

And parted thence with mounting flight. 

To signify to Jove the case.’* 

14 Thai defunctive music can] That is skilled in funeral music. 
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Be the death-divining swan. 

Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou treble-dated crow. 

That th}' sable gender makest 
With the breath thou givest and takest, 

’Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. so 

• 

Here the anthem doth commence: 

Love and constancy is dead; 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence. 

15 the deathrdivining 8wan[ Cf. Roydon*s elegy: *!The swan that sings* 
about to die,” and 

** The swan that was in presence here 
Began his funeral dirge to sing.’* 

17 trehle-dateJ] thrice as long-lived as a human being. The long life of 

the crow is a commonplace of Greek and Latin poetry. But the 
classical poets differ as to the number of times its life exceeds that 
of man. Hesiod gave the ratio as nine to one, Aristophanes {Birds, 
610) as five to one, Ausonious, Idyll ix, wrote ** £t totiens trim) cornix 
vivacior aevo.'* To Lucretius’ words “ cornicum ut saecla vetusla ” 

(V. 1084) Steevens added the words ‘‘ ter tres aetates humanos 
garrula vincit Cornix ” as though they were part of Lucretius’ text, but 
they do not figure there, although Steevens’ error has been univer- 
sally accepted by the commentators. 

18 gender] race or kind. Cf. Othello, I, iii, 323:#** one gender of herbs.” 

19 With the hrealh thou givest and takest] The uncouth line seems to 

mean that the crow first gives breath or birth to its young, and then 
provides support ^or its offspring by taking breath from, or feeding 
on, other creatures. 

23 the turtle] turtle dove. At line 50, infra, the bird is called “ the dove.” 

Cf. Roydon’s elegy: 

“ The turtle by him never stirred 
Example of immortal love.” 
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So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 

Two distincts, division none: 

* Number there in love was slain. 

I 

Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 

Distance, and no space was seen so 

• ’Twixt the turtle and his queen : 

But in them it were a wonder. 

So between them love did shine. 

That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the phoenix’ sight; 

Either was the other’s mine. 

Property was thus appalled. 

That the self was not the same; 

Single nature’s double name ^ 

Neither two nor one was called. m 

Reason, in itself confounded. 

Saw division grow together, 

32 Bid in them U were a womfer] Except in these tvo bods, this in* 
divisible union would excite wonder. 

34 hie right] Thus the onginsl text. Steevens suggests Ught. But cf. 
Smnel cxvii, 6: “ your own dear purchased right," and 1 Hen. IV, 
II, iii, 42; “my treasures and my rights of thee.” In both these 
places “ right ” means the “ title ” which the lover enjoys in the object 
of his love. 

37 Properly] Individuality, personal identity. The verse suggests the feat 
that personal identity would be merged in an indistinguishable 
community or mass ^ humanity. 
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To themselves yet either neither, 
Simple were so well compounded; 

That it cried, How true a twain 
SeeiZieth this concordant one ! 
Love hath reason, reason none. 

If Y^hat parts can so remain. 

Whereupon it made this threne 
To the phoenix and the dove, 
Co-supremes and stars of love. 

As chorus to their tragic scene. 


4S eHher neither^ Malone quotes Drayton’s Mortimeriados, 1.396, st. 
cccxl : ‘‘ fire seemed to be water^ water flame, Either or neither^ and 
yet both the same.” 

45-46 Thai it crifd . . . concordant one] Malone again quotes Morti- 
meriadosj 1596, st. clxvii: 

* Still in her breast his secret thought she bears, 

. Nor can her tongue pronounce an I, but we; 

Thus two in one^ ana one in two they be ; 

And as his soul possesseth head and heart. 

She *8 all in all, and all in eveiy part.” 

47-48 Love hath reason ... so remain] Love is reasonable; reason is 
folly, if the things which are parted or dif ided from one another yet 
remain united and undivided. 

49 threne] dirge, musical lament, from the Greek Op^vos, a funeral song. 
Cf. Kendall’s Flowers of Epigrammes^ 1577 (Spenser Soc., p. 157) : 
“Of verses, thrones and epitaphs. Full fraught with tears of tccne.” 
Kendall is translating a Latin epitaph on Budaeus by Beza who 
merely employs the words “maestis carminibus.” The last poem in 
Kendall’s collection is headed Threnodia (i. e,^ threnody). 
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THBENOS 

Beauty, truth, and rarity, 

' Grace in all simplicity. 

Here enclosed in cinders lie. • 

Death is now the phoenix’ nest; 

• And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest. 

Leaving no posterity: 

’T was not their infirmity, «o 

It was married chastity. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be; 

Beauty brag, but ’t is not she ; 

Truth and beauty buried be. 

To this um let those repair 
That are either true or fair; 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 

Thbenos] The Greek word for funeral dirge. 
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INDICES 


I 

TO THE NOTES ON PROPER NAMES (OTHER THAN 
CHARACTERS OP THE PLAYS OR POEMS) AP- 
PEARING IN THE TEXT 


II 

OP THE PIRST LINES OP ALL THE SONGS SUNG 
OR MENTfONED IN THE TEXT 




I 


AN INDEX. TO THE NOTES ON EBOPER 
NAMES (OTHER THAN CHARAgTERS OF 
THE PLAYS OR POEMS) APPEARING IN 
THE TEXT 

A Sinklo or Sinkler [A Keeper]: 8 Hen. 

VI, m. i. 1; [A Player]: T. of 
Abel: 1 Hen. VI, I, iii, 89 Shiew, Ind., i, 86; [First Beadle]: 2 

Absystus: 2 Hen. VI, V, ii, 69 Hen. IV, V, iv, 1; 8 Hen. VI, lU, 

Acheron: Macb., UI, v, 16; Mids. N. i, 1 
Dr., Ill, ii, 357 ; Tit. Andr., IV, iii, 44 Spencer, Gabriel. See Gabriel 
Achilles: Troil. and Cress., I, iii, 212 Wilson, lacke [“Musicke*’]: Much 

Achilles’ spear: 2 Hen. VI, V, i, 100 Ado, H, iii, 31 

Actfeon: Tit. Andr., 11, iii, 61-66, 70, Adam[Bellh Much Ado, 1, i, 228; Rom. 
71; M. Wives, 11, i, 106; III, ii, and Jul. lI, i, 13 
86 Adonis: Sonn. liii, 6 

Actium : Ant. andCleop., IH, vii, 61 Adonis’ Gardens: 1 Hen. VI, I, vi, 6 
Actors* names appearing in place of the i£gle: Mids. N. Dr., II, i, 79 

charact^s in early editions : — Mneas: Jul. Ctss,, 1, ii, 112; 2 Hen. 

Cowl^,(Richazd [Verges]: Much Ado, VI, V, ii, 62; Haml^rt, H, ii, 440; 

rV, ii, 1, 68-64 • Tit. Andr., II, iii, 22; HI, ii, 27; V, 

Ecdeston, William [Second Lord and iii, 80; Ant. and Cleop., IV, xiv, 68 
. Lord £.1: All’s Well, II, i, 1; HI, ^^n (Jason); Merch. of Ven., V, i, 14 

vi, 1 ; IV, iii, 1 ^!sop: 8 Hen. VI, V, v, 25 

Gabriel [A Messenger]: 3 Hen. VI, Afric: Cymb., I, i, 167 
1, ii, 48 Agamemnon: Th>il. and Cress., I, iii, 62 

Gilbume, Samuel [Lord G. and First Agenor: T. of Shrew, I, i, 168 
lx>r4: All’s Wdl, II, i, 1; HI, vi, Ajax: 2 Hen. VI, V, i, 26-27; Ant. and 
1; Iv, iii, 1 Cleop., IV, xiii, 2, xiv, 38; Troil. and 

Goughe, Robert nOord G. and First Cress., I, iii, 876 ; IV, v, 120 ; Tit. 
LordJ: All’s Well, H, i, 1 ; IH, vi, Andr., L i, 379; Lear, II, ii, 120 
1 ; IV, iii, 1 Alddes Heroes) : Merch. of Ven., 

Han^ [Baxdolph]: 1 Hen. IV, I, ii, IH, ii, 55; K. John, H, i, 144; Tit. 

166 Andr., IV, ii, 96 ; Ant. and Cleop., IV, 

Humfrey [A Keeper]: 3 Hen. VI, HI, xii, 44 
i, 1 • Aleclo: 2 Hen. IV, V, v, 87 

Jeffes or Jeaffes, Humfrey. See Alen^on, Dukeof: Hen. V, IV, vii, 149 
Humfrey. Aleppo: Othello, V, ii, 366 

Kemp, William [Dogberry]: Much Alexander the Great; Cor., V, iv, 22 
Ado, IV, ii, 1 Allhallown: 1 Hen. IV, I, ii, 162 

RossiU [Peto]: 1 Hen. IV, I, ii, 166; Althm: 2 Hen. IV, U, ii, 83; 2 Hen. 
n, iv, 167, 169, 173 VI, I, i, 229-230 
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Amflemon or Amaimon: M. Wives, n, Atlas: Ant. and Cleop., I, v, 23 
ii, 204; 1 Hen. IV. H, iv, 327 Atropos: 2 Hen. IV. H. iv, 189 

Amurath: 2 Hen. IV. V, ii. 48 Aumerle. Edward. Duke of: Hen. V, IV, 

Amyiitas. King of Lycaonia: Ant. and iii, 131; Rich. II, I, iii, 64; V, ii, 41- 
Cleop., Ill, vi, 74 Austria. Archduke of: K. John, II. i. 6 

Anchises: Jal. Cees., I, ii, 114; 2 Hen. Autolycus: Wint. Tale, IV, iii, 23-24® 
VI, V, ii, 62;rTroil. and Cress., IV, 
i.28 • « 

Anne of Warwick: 3 Hen. VI, HI, iii, 

242; Rich. ID, I, i, 153; IV, i, 2 Bagot, Sir William: Rich. II, IV, i, 1 
Anthropophagi: Othello, I, iii, 144 Bajazet’s mule: All’s Well, IV, i, 40 
Anthropophag^nian : M. Wives, IV, v, 8 Banbary cheese: III. Wives, I, i, 115 
Antiates (the): Cor., I, vi, 53 Baptista: Hamlet, HI, ii, 234 

Antiopa: Mids. N. Dr., H, i, 80 Barbary (Richard U’s horse): Rich. H, 

Antoniad (the) : Ant. and Cleop., HI, x, 2 V, v, 78 

Antony, Mark: Macb., Ill, i, 56 Barbary hen: 2 Hen. IV, H, iv, 94; As 

Apollo: Tempest, U, i, 81; Troil. and you uke it, IV, i, 134 
Cress., 1 i, 97 Barbason: M. Wives, H, ii, 265 ; Hen. 

Apollodorus: Ant. and Cleop., II, \i, 68 V, H, i, 52 

Aquilon: Troil. and Cress., IV, v, 9 Barents, Willem: Tw. Night, IH, ii, 25 

Arabia: Cor., IV, ii, 24 Barelas: 2 Hen. VI, IV, i, 108 

Arabian bird (t. a., the phoenix) : Cymb., Barklo^hly Castle (Harlech ?) : Rich. 

I, vi, 17; Ant. and Cleop., Ill, ii, 12 H, 111, ii, 1 
Arabian trees: Othello, V, ii, 353 Bamfield, Richard: See "Pass. Pilg., VIH, 

Ardea: Lucrece, I, 1332 M, [XVIH], [XXI] 

Arden: As you like it, I, i, 105 Barrabas: Merch. of Ven., IV, i, 291 

Ardres: Hen. VIH, I, i, 7 Barson (Barston): 2 Hen. IV, V, iii, 89 

Argier: Tempest, I, ii, 265 Bartholomew boiur pig: 2 Hen. IV, H, 

Argus, 2 Hen. IV, IV, ii, 38-39; Troil. iv, 221 * 

and Cress., 1, ii, 29 Basw (Bashan) : Ant. and Cleop., HI, 

Ariache. See Troil. and Cress., V, ii, xiii, 127 
150, note Baynard’s Castle: Rich. HI, IH, v, 105 

Ariadne: Mids. N. Dr., H, i, 80 Beauchamp, Richard, Earl of Warwick: 

Arion: Tw. Night, I, ii, 15 See Warwick. 

Aristotle: TroiL and Cress., H, ii, 166 Beaufort, Cardinal Hen^, Bishop of 
Artemidorus: Jul. Cass., H, iv, 20 Winchester: 1 Hen. VI, HI, i, 42; 

Arthur, King: 2 Hen. IV, H, iv, 33-34 2 Hen. VI, HI, ii, 369 

Arundel, Thomas E- of; Rich. H, II, i, Bede: M. Wives, V, v, 47 

279-280 B^lam: 2 Hen. VI, V, i, 131; Lear, I, 

Ascanius; 2 Hen. VI, HI, ii, *116-118 ii, 129; II, iii, 14 
Asher-house (B^her House): Hen. VHI, Bellona: Maeb., 1, ii, 55 
in, ii, 231 ^ Bennet, St. Church: Tw. Night, IV, i, 

Asmath ( Asmodeus) : 2 Hen. VI, I, iv, 24 34 

Astrsea’s daughter (Joan of Arc) : Tit. Bermoothes (Bermudas) : Tempest, I, 
Andr., IV/m. 4, 39-40; 1 Hen. VI, I, u, 229 

vi, 4 Bevis of Southampton: Hen. VIH, I, i, 

Astyanax: Tit. Andr., IV, i, 89 38 

Atalanta: As you like it, HI, ii, 137, 261 Blanch, Lady, of Castile: K. John, II, i. 
Ate: Jul. Cses., HI, i, 272; K. John,n, 04 . 

i, 63; Much Ado, II, i, 227 Bocchus: Ant. and Cleop., HI, vi, 69 
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Bohemia: Wint. Tale, I, i. 6, d0,ii,334; 

in, iii, d 

Bohemian-Tartar: M. Wi^es, IV, v, 18 
Boleyn, Anne: Hen. VIU, I, iv, 75; 111, 
iii, 2, 4il, 42; IV, i, 36; V, ii. 162 
Bolingbroke, Henry of: Rich. H, H, i, 
167-168 

Book of Riddles: M. Wives, I, i, 182 
Book of Songs and Sonnets: M. Wives, I, 
i, 180 

Boreaa: Troil. and Cress., I, iii, 38 
Breton, Nicholas: Lev. Comp., prelim, 
note 

Briareus: Troil. and Cress., I, ii, 28 
Britany: C^b., I, iv, 68 
Browmst: Tw, Night, HI, ii, 29 
Brutus (Marcus) (HI) : 2 Hen. VI, IV, 
i, 136-137; Macb., V, viii, 1; Ant. 
and Cleop., Ill, xi, 38 I 

Brutus, Lucius Junius (fl. 509 B. c.) : 
Jul. Cses., I, ii, 159; I, iii, 146; Hen. 
V, II, iv, 37-38; Lucrece, 1812-1814 
Buckingham, Edward Bohun, Duke of: 
HenTvni, n, i, 43-44, 103; HI, ii, 8, 
256 

Bucklersbury: M. Wives, IH, iii, 62 
“Bunch of grapes’*: Meas. for Meas., 
II, i, 122-123 

Bu^ndy, Philip, Duke of: 1 Hen. VI, 
if, i, 8; in, ui, 41 

Burgundy, Duchess of: 3 Hen. VI, H, 
i, 146 

Burton-heath: T. of Shrew, Induction, 

n, 17 

c 

Cadwallader: Hen. V, V, i, 26 
Cflesar, Julius: 1 Hen. VI, I, ii, 139; 
2 Hen. VI, IV, i, 137 ; Hamlet, HI, ii, 
100; Ant. and Cleop., ni, xm, 82 
Ceesar, Octavius: Macb., Ill, i, 56^ 
Csesar^s gardens: Jul. C^., ID, ii, 250 
Csesarion: Ant. and Cleop., HI, vi, 6, 
xiii, 162 • 

Cain: M. Wives, I, iv, 21; Hamlet, V, 
i, 77 

Calipolis: 2 Hen. IV, D, iv, 169 
Calydon: 2 Hen. VI, I, i, 2M 
Cambyses, King: 1 Hra. IV, D, iv, 
376 


Camelot: Lear, II, ii, 79 
Camgg^ (Campeius), Cardinal: Hen. 

Canterbury, Henry Chichele, Archbishop 
of: Hen. V. 1, 1. 1 

Capitol, The: Jul. Cies., I,«iii, 126; III, 

i, 12, 116; Hamlet, UI, ii, 101 
Carey, Sir George, Baron Hunsdon: 

Pass. Pilg., VIU, 14 
Carthage queen, The (t. a., Dido) : Mids. 

N. Dr., 1, i, 173. See also Dido 
Cassado (or Casale), Gregory de: Hen. 

vni, m. ii, 821 ^ 

Cassius: Ant. and Cleop., U, vi, 15; 111, 
xi, 87 

Castilian: M. Wives, D, iii, 30 
Cataian: M. Wives, U, i, 129; Tw. 

Night, 11, iii. 73 
Cato (the Censor) : Cor., I, iv, 58 
Cato (of Utica): Jul. ^s., V, i,' 101 
Censorious: Cor., II, iii, 240 
Centaurs: Mids. N. Dr., V, i, 44; Tit. 

Andr., V, ii, 204; Lear, IV, vi, 124 
Cerberus: Tit. Andr., U, iv, 51; Troil. 
and Cress., U, i, 33 

Cham, The Great: Much Ado, II, i, 239 
Charbon: All’s Well, I, iii, 50 
Charlemain (Charlemagne): All’s Well, 
n, i, 76 

Charles V, Emperor: Hen. Vni, 1, i, 176 
Charles’ wain: 1 Hen. IV, 11, i, 2 
Chaiybdis: Merch. of Ven., Ill, v, 15 
Chester, Robert: Phoen. and Turtle, 
prelim, note 

Christ Church, Oxford: Hen. Vni, IV, 

ii, 59 

Cicero: Tit. Andr., IV, i, 14 
Cimmerian: Tit. Andr., 11, iii, 72 
Clarence, George, Duke of: 3 Hen. VI, 

IV, i, 118; Rich. HI, I, iv, 181-183 
Clarence, Thomas, Duke of: Hen. V, 

V, ii, 84 

Cleitus or Clitus: Hen. V, IV, vii, 37 
Clifford, Lord: 2 Hen. VI, V, iii, 13- 
28; 3 Hen. VI, I, i, 1, 7, iii, 5 
Clotharius: Hen. VllI, 1, iii, 10 
Coccus: Tit. Andr., U, iii, 236 
^Ibrand: K. John, I, i, 225 ; Hen. VUl* 
V, iv, 20 

Collatium: Lucrece, 4 
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Colme-kill: Macb., II, iv, 33 
Cohne’s inch, Saint: Macb., 1, ii, 63 
Colossus of Rhodes: Jul. Cses., I, ii, 
136; 1 Hen. IV. V, i, 1«3 
Constance: K. John, III, i, 14; IV, ii, 
122 • 

Constantinople :^J9en. V, V, ii, 2^ 
C(mhetua, King: 2 Hen. IV, V, iii, 101; 
L. L. L., 1, ii, 106 ; IV, i, 64; Rich. H, 
V, iii, 80; Rom. and Jul., H. i, 14 
Corinth: Tim. of Ath., II, ii, 73 
Corinthian: } Hen. IV, H, iv, 11 
Corioli: Cor., 1, iii, 99 
Cornelia: Tit. Andr., IV, i. 12 
Cotsall (Cotswold): M. Wives, I, i, 80; 

2 Hen. IV, m, ii. 20 
Counteigate; M. Wives, III, iii, 67 
County Palatine, The: Merch. of Ven., 
I, ii, 40 

Courtney, Peter, Bishop of Exeter: Rich. 
HI, IV, iv, 503 

Crassus (Marcus) : Ant. and Cleop., Ill, i, 
2 5. 

Cressid (Cressida) : All *s Well, H, i, 96 
Cressida: Tw. Night, 111, i, 53; Hen. 

V. II. i, 74 

Cressy: Hen. V, I, ii, 106; II, iv, 54 
Crete: Hen. V, n, i, 71 
Crispian: Hen. V, IV, iii, 57, yii, 88 
Crispin: Hen, V, IV, iii, 57, vii, 88 
Crosby Place: Rich. HI, I, ii, 212; HI, 
i, 190 

Cimid: Cymb., II, iv, 89; Tiro, of Ath., 
I, ii, 117; Mids. N. Dr. 1, i, 170; 
Venus and Adonis, 581 
Cynthia: Rom. and Jul., HI, v, 20; 
Venus and Adonis, 728. See also sub 
Diana 

Cyprus; Othello, I, iii, 8 
Cytherea (Venus) ; T. of Shtew, Induc- 
tion, II, 49; Cymb., H, ii, 14; Wint. 
Tale, IV, iv, 122; Pass. Pilg. IV, 1; 

VI, 3 

D 

Dsedalus: 3 Hen. VI, V, vi, 21 
Dagonet: 2 Hen. IV. HI, ii, 272 
Daintry (Daventiy) ; 3 Hen. VI, V, i, 6 
Damascus: 1 Hen. VI, I, iii, 39 


Daniel: Merch. of Ven., IV, i, 218-219 
Danskers: Hamlet, U, i, 7 
Daphne: Troil. and Cress., I, i, 97 
Darius: 1 Hen. VI, I, vi, 25 
David n, K. of Scotknd, Hen. V, I, ii, 
161 . 
Decius Brutus: Jul. Caes., I, ii, 1, iii, 
148; U, i. 95« 

Delabreth (D’Albret), Charles: Hen. V, 

III, V, 40; IV, viii, 90 

Deloney, John: See Pass. Pilg., XH, 
[XVI], XIX, [XXI 

Delphi (Delphos) : Wint. Tale, HI, i, 2 
Derby. See under Stanley 
Deuc^on: Wint. Tale, IV, iv, 423; 

Cor., U, i, 85; Jul. Cera., I, ii, 152 
Devereux, Robert, Earl of Essex: Hen. 
y.V, Prol., 30-32 

Diana: As you like it, IV, i, 137 ; Cymb., 
11, iii, 69; 1 Hen. IV, I, ii, 24; Tit. 
Andr., II, iii, 61 ; Troil. and Cress., V, 
ii, 90. See also sub Cynthia 
Diana*s bud : Mids. N. Dr., IV, i, 70 
Dictynna: L. L. L., IV, ii, 34 
Dido: Merch. of Ven., V, i, 10; 2 Hen. 
VI, HI, ii, 117; Tit. Andr., II, iii, 22; 
HI, ii, 27; Hamlet, H, ii, 440; Ant. 
and Cleop., IV, xiv, 53 
Diomede: 3 Hent VI, IV, iii, 19-21 
Dis: Tempest, IV, i, 89; Wint, Pale, 

IV, iv, 118 

Dives: 2 Hen. IV, 1, ii, 32-33 
Dolphin-chamber: 2 Hen. IV, II, i, 84 
Douglas, Archibald, 4th Earl of Doug- 
las : 1 Hen. IV, I, i, 53 
Dowland, John. See Pass. Pilg., VIII, 5 
Dowsabel: Com. of Errors, IV, i, 111 
Dunbar, Greorge, Earl of. Dunbar and 
March: 1 Hen. IV, II, iii, 1 ; HI, iii, 164 
Dunsinane: Macb., IV, i, 93 

E 

Edward, the Bktck Prince: Rich. H, II, 
i, 121 

Edward H. : Hen. V, I, i, 89 
Edward HI: Rich. H, II, i, 121 



A /w:ncaa ui vriuuuesu 

VI, ra, ii, «6, 70 , 100 , 1*0 
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Elephant (Inn): Tw. Night, ni. in, 89; 
IV, iii, 6 

Elinor, Queen: K. John, II, i, 181; IV, 
. ii, 120 

Elirabeth (Prinoess, after Queen) : Hen. 
ATHI, V, V, 3 

Eltham.: 1 Hen. VI, HI, i, 156 
Enoeladus: 'Fit. Andr.f IV, ii, 93 
England, Little (Pembrokeshire): Hen. 
VIII, II, iii, 46 

Englamrs Hdicon, See Pass. Pilg., XVH, 

gcvm],rxx],[xxi] 

Epenew: Hen. Vln, V, iv, 32 
Ephesian: M. Wives, IV, v, 16 
F icurus: Jul. Caes., V, i, 76 
Epidamnum: Com. of Errors, I, i, 42 
Erclcs (i. e., Hercules) : Mids. N. Dr., I, 
ii, 23 

Erebus: Jul. Gees., H, i, 84 
Ethiope: Much Ado, V, iv, 38; Merch. 
of Yen., in, ii, 99; Mids. N. Dr., HI, 
ii, 257 

Europa: T. of Shrew, I, i, 163 
Euphrates: Ant. and Cleop., 1, ii, 98 

F 

Falconbridge, Thomas of: 3 Hen. VI, 
I. i, 239 • 

Fastolfe, Sir John: 1 Hen. VI, I, i, 131 
Fates, The: Hen. IV, H, iv, 189; 

Mids. N E V i, 327 
Faustus: M, Wivt^, v, 64 
Ferdinand: *T. of Shrew, IV, i, 13 
Finsbury: 1 Hen. IV, HI, i, 253 
Fish Street: 2 Hen. VI, IV, viii, 1 
Flibbertigibbet: I^ear, HI, iv, 113 
Florentius: T. of Shrew, I, •* 67 
Fortune (goddess) : Hen. V, jil, vi, 27 
Frateretto: Lear, IH, V, 6 
Frederick: As you like it, I, ii, 74 
Free-town: Rom. and Jul., 1, i, 100 
French Crown: L. L. L., HI, i, 183; 
Meas. for Meas., I, 4i, 50: Mids. N. 
Dr., I, ii, 86 ; Hen. V, IV, i, 224 
Froissart, Jean: 1 Hen. VI, I, ii, 29 
Fulvia: Ant. and Cleop., I, i, 41, iii, 
75 

Furies, The: 2 Hen. IV, V, iii, 105, v, 
87 


G 

I Gadshill, 1 Hen. IV, I, ii, 103 
I Galatea: Meas. for Meas., HI, ii, 42 
Galathe: Troil. and Cress., V, v, 20 
Gklen: Cor., II, i, 109 « 

Gam, or Ab Lie welyi^ David: Hen. V, 
IV, viii, 102 

Gargantua: As you like it, IH, ii, 210 
Garmombles. See Mommlgt^ 

Garnett, Henry: Macb., U, iii, 8 
Gaultree (Gaftres) Forest: 2 Hen. IV, 
IV, i, 2 

Gaunt or Ghent, John of: Rich. U, I, 
i, 1 ; Hen. IV, II, i, 82 
Genius: Com. of Errors, V, i, 331; Jul. 

Cses., n, i, 66; Macb., Ill, i, 55 
George St.: 2 Hen. VI, IV, i, 29; Rich, 
in, IV. iv. 366 

Gorge's Field, Saint (Southwark) : 2 
Hen. IV, EH, ii, 190; 2 Hen. VI, V, i, 
46 

Germany, Upper: Hen. VIII, V, iii, 30 
Glendower , Owen: Rich. II, III, i, 43 
Gloucester, Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
of: Rich. U, 1, i, 100, ii, 1; H, ii, 
102 

Gloucester, Dukedom of: 3 Hen. VI, 
II, vi, 107 

Gorboduc: Tw. Night, IV, ii, 14 
Gorgon: Macb., U, iii, 70; Ant. and 
Cleop., n, V, 116 

Goth: Tit. Andr., H, iii, 110; As you 
like it, HI, iii, 6 

Gower (the poet) Pericles, I, Cho. 2: 2 
Hen. IV. n, i, 129 
Graymalkin: Macb., 1, i, 8 
Greece (Greet) : T. of Shrew, Induction, 
H, 91 

Greene, Robert See Pass. Pik., XDI 
Gr^oo^ yU, Pope (Hildebrand) : iHen. 

Gremio; T. of Shrew, I, i, 47 
Grey, Sir Richard : 3 Hen. VT, HI, ii, 2 
Griffin, B. See Pass. Pilg., IV, VI, IX, 
XI 

Guiana: M. Wives, I, iii, 66 
Gum^, James: K. John, I, i, 230 
Guy, Sir, of Warwick: Hra. Vni, V, iv, 
20 
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H Hobbididence: Lear. IV, i. 01 

Holbom: Rich. lU, HI, iv, S3 
Hacket, Manan: T. of Shrew, Indue- Holland: 2 Hen. IV, U, ii, 212 
tion, II, 20 Hopdance: Lear, lU, vi, SO 

** Halfmoon,’* The: 1 Hen. IV, II, iv, Hoj^ins (or Henton), Nicholas: Hen.’ 

25 r Vin, 1, i, 221, iif 147; H, i, 22 

Hallowmas: Tw^Gent., H, i, 23; Rich. Humphry Hour: Rich. HI, IV, iv, 175 
II, V, i, 80 **Hundrea Men^r Tales”: Much Ado, 

Hampton (Southampton) : Hen. V, H, ii, H, i, 113 
91; lU, Cbo. 4 Hungarian: M. Wives, 1, iii,, 19 

Hannibal: 1 Hen. VI, I, v, 21 Hunsdon, Baron. See Carey, Sir Geom 

Hannibal (for Cannibal): Meas. for Huntingdon, Johi)^ Holland, £arl m: 

Meas., II, Z 170 Rich. II, V, iii, 137 ; Hen. V, V, ii, 85 

Hans Castle: 8 Hen. VI, V, v, 2 Hybla: Jul. Cies., V, i, 34; 1 Hen. IV, 

Ha’rfordwest (Haverf<^west) : Rich. 1, ii, 40 
in, IV, V, 7 Hydra: Hen. V, I, i, 35; 2 Hen. IV, In- 

Harpier: Mifuib., IV, i, 3 duetion, 18; IV, ii, 38, 39; Cor., Ill, i, 

Hecate: Macb., II, i, 52; HI, ii, 41, 93; IV, i, 1 

V, 1 ; Hamlet, HI, ii, 252 ; Mids. N. Hymenseus : Tit. Andr., I, i, 325 
Ihr., V, i, 373; As you like it, IH, Hyperion: Hamlet, I, ii, 140; IQ, v, 56; 
ii, 2; 1 Hen. VI, HI, li, 64 lien. V, IV, i, 271 ; Tim. of Ath., IV, 

Hector: 3 Hen. VI, II, i, 51 ; IV, viii, 25; iii, 183; Troil. and Cress., II, iii, 192; 

Cor., I, viii, 12 Tit. Andr., V, ii, 56 

Hecuba: Tit. Andr., I, i, 136; IV, i, Hyrcania: Hamlet, H, ii, 444; Merch. 

20-21 ; Cymb., IV, ii, 314 of Ven., II, vii, 41 ; 3 Hen. VI, I, iv, 

Helen (of Iroy) : Sonn. liii, 7 155 

Helen (blunder for Hero): Mids. N. Hyrcan tiger: Macb., IQ, iv, 101 
Dr., V, i, 196 

Helena (Roman empress) : 1 Hen. VI, I, r 1 

ii, 142 

Helicons (Muses): 2 Hen. IV, V, iii, 103 Icarus: 1 Hen. VI, IV, vi, 55; 3 Hen. 
Hellespont. See eub Leander VI, V, vi, 18-21 

Henry V: Rich. U, V, iii, 1 Iceland dog: Hen. V, II, i, 39 

Heniy Vll: 3 Hen. VI, IV, vii, 68 Ilium (pal^): li^mlet, II, ii, 468 

Henton. See sub Hopkuis Ilion (or Ilium): Troil. and Cress., I, i, 

Hercules: Hamlet, Q, ii, 357-358; Cor. 100, ii, 43; II, ii, 109. See also sub 
IV, vi, 100; Ant. and Cleop., I, iii. 84; Troy 

IV, iii, 16. See also sub Afeides Ind: Tempest, H, ii, 56; L. L. L., IV, 

Hermes: Hen. V, III, vii, 18 iii, 218 

Herod: Hamlet, lU, ii, 13,^ Ant. and Indian: Hen. Vlll, V, iv, 32; Othello, 
Cleop., I, ii, 27-28; IQ, iii, 3; IV, vi, V, ii, 350; Tempest, 11, ii, 32 
14 Indian beauty: Mach, of Ven., HI, ii, 

Hesione: Troil. and Cress., II, ii, 77 99 

Hesperides: L. L. L., IV, iii, 337 Indies, new map^of : Tw. Night, III, ii, 

Hesperides: Pericles, I, i, 27; Cor. IV, 74 
vi, 100 Iniquity: Rich. HI, iH, i, 82 

Heywood, Thomas. See Pass. Pilg., Ipswich: Hen. VQI, I, i, 138; IV, ii, 59 
prelim, note Iris: 2 Hen. VI, IH, ii, 407; Tempest, 

HmckW: 2 Hen. IV, V, i, 23 ^ IV. i. 76 

Hiren (Irene) : 2 Hen. IV, U, iv, 150 Irish rat: As you like it, IQ, ii, 165 
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Irish wolves: As you like it, V, iii, 108 
Isabella, Queen: Rich. 11, 1, i, 131 
Isis; Ant. and Cleop., I, ii, 60 

Jack-a-Lent: M. Wives, IQ, iii, 22; V, 
V, 123 • 

Jacob’s staff: Merch. of Yen., Q, v, 35 
Jaggard, William. See Pass. Pilg., 
passim 

James 1: Hen. Vin,»V, v, 53 
Janus: Othello, 1, ii, 33 ^ 

Jaques de Boys: As you like it, I, i, 4; 

V, iv. 145 I 

Jaques, Saint: All *s Well, IQ, iv, 4 
Jephthah: Hamlet, II, ii, 398 seq.; 

3 Hen. VI, V, i, 91 j 

Jeronimy or Hieronimo: T. of Shrew, 
Induction, 1, 7 

Jerusalem: K. John, II, i, 378 
John Drum's Entertainment: All *s 
Well, III. vi, 33 
John: M. Wives, I, i, 156^^ 

Jove: As you like it. 111, iii, 7~8; Much 
Ado, II, i. 82-83 

Jove’s tree (the oak); 3 Hen. VI, V, ii, 
14; As you like it, QI, ii, 221 
Judas Iscariot: As yoa like it, IH, iv, 7; 

Rich. U, m. ii, 132 
Julio Romano: Wint. Tale, V, ii, 94 
Julius Ceesar’s tower: Rich. II, V, i, 2 
Juno: Cor., V, iii, 46 
Juno’s swans: As you like it, 1, iii, 71 

K 

Kendal green: 1 Hen. IV, U, iv, 225 
Kent: 2 Hen. VI, IV, vii, 56-57 
KilUngworth (Kenilworth): 2 Hen. VI, 
IV, iv, 39 

’’Knight of the Burning Lamp” ; 1 Hen. 
IV, III, iii, 27 

Knyvet or Knevet, Charles: Hen. VIQ, 
I, i, 115 

L 

Laertes’ son : Tit. Andr., I, i, 380 
Lamprius (Lampryas) : Ant. and Cleop., 
I, u (sta^ dir^on) 


Lancaster, John, Duke of; 2 Hen. IV, 

I, iii, 82 

Lapland: Com. of Errors, IV, iii, 11 
Laura: Rom. and Jul., II, iv, 38-41 
Lazarus: 1 Hen. IV, IV, ii, 24-25; 2 
Hen. IV, I, ii, 32-33 
Leander: Two Gent., L i, 22 ; HI, i, 119 
L^he: Hamlet, I, v, ^-33 
Lichas: Merch. of Ven., II, i, 32; Ant. 

and Cle^., IV, xii, 45 
Ligarius, Guus (or Quintus) : Jul. Ces., 

II, i, 215 

Limander (blunder for Leander) : Mids. 

N. Dr., V, i, 195 
Limbo: Tit. Andr., IH, i, 149 
Limbo Patrum: Hen. VIU, V, iv, 61. 
See Glossa^ 

Limehouse: Hen. YIH, V, iv, 59 
Linche, Richard : See Pass. Pilg., VHI 
LincoL^hire bagpipe: 1 Hen. IV, I, ii, 
74 

London bridge: 2 Hen. VI, IV, vi, 14 
London-stone: 2 Hen. VI, IV, vi, 2 
Long lane: T. of Shrew, IV, iii, 181 
Lord's tokens, The: L. L. L., V, ii, 423 
Louis IX: Hen. V, I, i, 77 
Low Countries: 2 Hen. IV, Q, ii, 21 
Luccicos, Marcus: Othello, 1, iii, 44 
Lucrece: Tw. Night, II, v, 86 
Lucy, Sir Thomas: M. Wives, I, i, 14- 
20; 2 Hen. IV, HI, ii, 321-323 
Lucy, Sir William; 1 Hen. VI, IV, iii, 17 
’’liUbber's-Head” (Leopsird’s he^): 2 
Hen. IV. II, i. 27 
Ludlow: Rich. HI, II, ii, 142 
Lumbert (Lombard) Street: 2 Hen. IV, 
n, i, 27 

Lupercal: Jul. Cess., 1, i, 68: HI, ii, 95 
Lycaonia; Ant. and Cleop., IH, vi, 75 
Lydia: Aitt, and Cleop., Ill, vi, 10 
Lymoges: K. John, II, i, 5; III, i, 114 

M 

Mab: Rom. and Jul., I, iv, 53 
Machiavel: 1 Hen. VI, V, iv, 74; 3 Hen. 

V, IH, ii. 193; M. Wives, III, i, 104 
Mahomet: 1 Hen. VI, I, ii, 140 
Mahu: Lear, HI, iv, 140; IV, i, 62 
Mall, Mistress. See Glossary 
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Maimmgtree: 1 Hen. IV, II, iv, 437 
Mantuan (i. e. Baptista Mantuanus) : L. 
L. L., IV, ii, 90 

March, Earldom of : 8 Hen. VI, I, i, 78- 
79 

March, Roger Mortimer, Earl of: Hen. 

V. n, ii, 157 . 

Maigarelon: Tr®. and Cress., V, v, 7 
Margaret of Anjou: 1 Hen. VI, V, lii, 
45 ; 2 Hen. Vt, III, ii, 26, 70, 100, 120 
Margaret, Queen of Navarre: Hen. VHl, 

II, ii, 39; IV, ii, 85 

Malian, Maid^ 1 Hen. IV, IH. iii, 114 
Marlowe, Chri^pher: Pass. Pilg., [XX]; 

As you like it, IH, v, 80-81 
Mars (planet) : 1 Hen. VI, I, ii, 1 ; (god 
of war) : Ant. and Cleop., U, v, 117 
Marseilles: AU’s Well, IV, iv. 9 
Marshalsea: Hen. VO, V, iv, 83 
Martin, Saint: 1 Hen. VI, 1, ii, 131 
Medea: 2 Hen. VI, V, ii, 59; Merch. of 
Ven., V, i, 13 

Meleager: 2 Hen. VI, I, i, 230 ; 2 Hen. 
IV, II, ii, 83-86 

Men^us: 3 Hen. VI, H, ii, 147; Troil. 

and Cress., I, i. 111; V, i, 60 
Menteith : See Mordake 
Mempl^: 1 Hen. VI, 1, vi, 22^ 

Mercutio: Rom. and JuL, I, ii, 66 
Mercury: Hamlet, HI, iv, 58; Rich, 
m, IV, iii, 55 

Merlin: 1 Hen. IV, IH, i, 150; Lear, 

III, ii, 95 

Messfdine: Tw. Night, H, i, 15 ; V, i, 224 
Metanuyrphoaes, Ovid*s: Tit. Andr., IV, 

i, 42 

Mephistqphilus: M. Wives, I, i, 117 
Milan: Two Gent., I, i, 71 
Mile-end: AU'sWell: IV, iii, 251-252 
Milo: Troil. and Cress., II, in, 241 
Minos: 3 Hen. VI, V, vi, 22 
Minotaur: 1 Hen. VI, V, iii, 189 
Misenum (Mount) : Ant. and Cleop., H, 

ii, 165, iv, 6 

Mistress Mall. See sub Mall 
Modena: Ant. and Cleop., I, v, 57 
Modo: Lear, HI, iv, 139; IV, i, 62 
Mompelgard (or Garmombles), Count: 

M. Wives, IV. V, 70-71 
Monorcbo: L. L. L., IV, i, 92 


Monmouth cans: Hen. V, IV, vii, 97 
Montacute, Henry Pole, Lord: Hen. 
Vni. I, i, 217 

Montague: Tempest, H, i, 141-162 
Montgomery, Sir John: 3 Hen. VI, IV, 
vii, 40 ' I 

Moor-ditch: 1 Hen. IV, I, ii, 76 
Moorfields: Henr VIH, V, iv, 31 
Mordake (Murdack or Muido^), Earl of 
Fife and Menteith; 1 Hen. IV, I, i, 71 
Mortimer, Sir Edmund: 1 Hen. IV, 1, i, 
38, iii, 84, 145-U6; IV, iii, 93 
Mortimer, Edward, Earl of March: 1 
Hen. VI, n, V, 2; 2 Hen. VI, U, ii, 
39-42 

Mortimer, Sir Hugh: 3 Hen. VI, I, ii, 62, 
iv, 2 

Mortimer, Sir John: 3 Hen. VI, I, ii, 62, 
iv, 2 

Merton, John, Bishop of Ely: Rich. IH, 

IV, iii, 46 

Morocco, “the dancing horse” ; L. L. L., 
1, ii, 53 

Muses, The thrice three, by Spenser: 

Mids. N. Dr., V, I, 52 
Muscovites: L. L. L., V, ii, 121 

N 

I 

Napl^: Othello, IH, i, 4 
Narcissus: Lucrece, 265; Venus and 
Adonis, 161; Ant. and Cleop., H, v, 
96 

Nazarite: Merch. of Ven., I, iii, 30 
Nemean lion: L. L. L., IV, i, 81 ; £[am- 
let, 1, iv, 83 

Neoptolemus: Troil. and Cress., IV, v, 
142 

Neptune: Macb., H, ii, 60 
Nereides: Ant. and Cleop., II, ii, 210 
Nero: Hamlet, III, ii, 384; K. John, 

V, ii, 152 ; Lear, HI, vi, 6 
.Nervii: Jul. Cses., IH, ii, 173 
Nessus: Ant. and Cleop., IV, xii, 43 
Nestor: Troil. and Cress., I, iii, 65 
Neville family. See 2 Hen. IV, IH, i, 66 
Neville, John, Marquess of Montage: 

3 Hen. VI, I, i, 14 
Newgate: 1 Hen. IV, HI, iii, 89 ' 

Nicholas, St.: Two Geat, IH, i, 292 
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Nile (the): Ant and Cleop.» V. ii, 950 
Nine Worthies. The: L. L. L.. V. i, 
109; 2 Hen. IV. H. iv. 910 
Nihis: Tit. Andr*. HI, h 71; Ant and 
' Cleop.. I. ii. 40 

N:o^: Hamlet 1> iMl49; TroiL and 
Ciess.. V. Zi 10 

‘‘Nobody.” picture Qf% Tempest HI, 
ii, 199 

Northumberland. Earl of: 9 Hen. IV. 
IV. iv, 97 

Obidieut: Lear. IV, i. 60 
Octavia: Ant. and Cleop., 11, ii, 190 
(Edipus: T^. of Ath., IV, iii, 191 
Oldcastle, Sir John: 1 Hen. IV, I, ii, 
40; 9 Hen. IV, I, ii, 114; IH, ii, 94- 
95; Epik^e, 99-00 
Oliver: 1 &n. VI, I, ii, 30 
Olympus: Hamlet, V, i, 948 
Orator, Cicero’s: Tit. Andr., IV, i, 14 
Cleans, Duke of: 1 Hen. VI, HI, iii, 79; 

Hen. Vni, n, iv, 174 
Orleans: 1 Hen. VI, 1, i. 111 
Orodes: Ant. and Cleop., HI, i. 4 
Orpheus: Tit Andr., U, iv. 51; Lu- 
cieoe, 553 

Ottomites: Othello, l,3ii, 33 
Ovid: Tit. Andr., IV, i, 49 
Oxford. Earl of: Rich. H. V. vi. 8 


P 

Pacorus: Ant and Cleop.. HI, i, 4 
Pam, Thomas: M. Wives, I, i, 41 
Palatine: See evb County 
Pandorus: All’s Well, 11, i, 96 
Pandulph, Cardinal: K. John, V, vii, 89 
Pantheon: Tt Andr., I, i, 949, 333 
Paphos: Tempest IV. i. 93; Venus and 
Adonis, 1193 
Pfuxn: Hen. V, V, i, 19« 

Paris Garden: Hra. VllI, V, iv, 9 
Paris (Alexander) of Troy: 1 Hen. VI, 
V, V. 104; Troil. and (jress., U, ii. 110 
Partiiia: Ant and Cleop., Ill, i, 1 
Partlet, Dame: Wint Tale, H, iii, 75; 
1 Hen. IV. in. iii, 51 


Patay: 1 Hen. VI. I, i. 180-134; IV, 
i. 19 

Patrick, St: Hamlet, I, v, 136 
Paul’s (St Paul’s Cathedral): 1 Hen. 
IV, n, iv, 508 

Peg^a-Ramsey; Tw. Nighty, iii, 74 
P^^us (^ of an in^: T. of Shrew. 

Pegasus: Troil. and Cress., I, iii, 49 
PeBon: Hamlet V, i, 947 
Pendragon: 1 Hen. VI, IH, ii, 95 
Penker, Friar: Rich. Ill, IH, v, 104 
Penthesilea: Tw. Night, H, iii, 166 
Pepin: Hen. VIH, I, iii, 10 
Percy, Elizabeth, Lady : 1 Hen. IV, 1, i. 

38; n, iii, 33; HI, i, pamm 
Perigenia: Mids. N. Dr., II, i, 78 
Perkes, Clement: 9 Hen. IV, V, i, 37 
Perseus: TroiL and Cress., I, iii, 49; 
IV, v, 186 

Persian attire: Lear, HI, vi, 79 
Petrarch: Rom. and Jul., II, iv, 38-41 
Phaethon: Two Gent., IH, i, 153 
Philemon: Much Ado, 11, i, 89-^ 
Philip and Jacob — 1st May: Meas. for 
Meas., m, ii, 189-190 
Philip, ^nt: 1 Hen. VI, I, ii, 143 
Philomel[a]: Tit. Andr., 11, iii, 43, iv, 
96, 97, 41-43; IV. i, 49-54; V, ii, 
195-196; Cymb., H. ii, 45-46; Lu- 
crece, 1079, 1198. See also mb Ter 
reus and Ptogne 

Phoebe (Cynthia or Diana) : Tit. Andr.. 
1, i, 316 

Phoebus: 1 Hen. IV. 1. ii, 14 
Phoebus: Troil. and Cress., I, iii. 999 
Photinus: Ant. and Cleop., HI, vii, 14 
Pickt-hatch: M. Wives, 11, ii, 16 
Pigmies: Much Ado, H, i, 940 
Pigrogromilus: Tw. Night, H. iii, 99 
Plautus: Hamlet, II, ii, 396 
Pleshy: Rich. II, 1, ii, 66 
Plutus: Jul. Cees., IV, iii, 101; Tim. of 
Ath., 1, i, 978; Troil. and Cress., Ill, 
iii, 197 

Polacks: Hamlet, I> i, 68; 11, ii, 63, 75 
Pole, De la, Earl of Suffolk: 9 Hen. VI. 
IV, i, 70 

Polemon; Ant. and Cleop., HI, vi, 74 
Polymestor: Tit. Andr., I, i, 137 
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Pompey’s poich: Jul. Cees., I, iii, 126, „ ,, . 

132 Richard EE: Rich. II, V, vi, 88 

Pont: Ant. andfleop., UI, vi, 72 Riclmoni Hwy. Eari of (Henry VII) : 

Pontic sea; Othedo, III, iii, 457 u ttt t ••• oa 

Partiual, Bay of: As you like it, IV, u Richmond, County; Rich. Ul, I, lu, 20 
]g 7 Rintpvood: M. Wives, II, i, 106 

Powle’s (St. Paul’s Cathedral): Hen. Robin Hood’s friar: Two Gent., IV, i, 86 


VIII, V, iv, 14 Rokeby, Sir Thon^as (or Ralph) : 1 Hen. 

Poysam: All*a Well, I, iii, 50 ^ ^ m • iwo 

Prester John: Much Ado, II, i, 238 Roland: L^ar, 111, iv, 178 
Priscian: L. L. L„ V, i, 25 Rosaline: Rom. and Jul., I, ii, 68 

Proems (blunder for Procris): Mids. N. Roscius: 3 Hen. VI, V, vi, 10 


Dr., V, i, 198 


Rose, The: Hen. VUl, I, ii, 152 


Prodigal son. The: Wint. Tale, IV, iii, Rowland: 1 Hen. VI, I, ii, SO 
91-02; 2 Hen. IV, II, i, 140 Rutland, Earl of. See svb Aumerle 

Progiie: Lucrece, 1128. See also svh 
Philomel g 

Prometheus: 1 Hen. VI, IV, iii, 47 ; Tit. 

Andr., II, i, 17 ; Cf. L. L. L., IV, iii, Saba (Sheba) : Hen. VIII, V, v, 23 
300, 347 ; ^hello, V, ii, 12 Sackerson : M. Wives, 1, i, 269 

Proserpina: Troil. and Cress., II, i, S3; Sagittaiy: Othello, I, i, 159 
Wint. Tale: IV, iv, 116 ^usbury, Richard, Earl of: 3 Hen. VI, 

Publicola: Cor., V, iii, 64 HI, iii, 186 

Puck: Mids. N. Dr., V. i, 420 Sanim (^lisbury): Lear, II, ii, 78 


I’ygmalion: Meas. for Meas., HI, ii, Saturn: Much Ado, I, iii, 10; Tit. Andr., 
42 n, iii, 31 

Pyramus: Tit. Andr., II, iii, 231 ; Rom. Savoy Palace: 2 Hen. VI, IV, vii, 1 
and Jul., n, iv, 42. See also Mids. Scarlet: M. Wives, I, i, 156 
N. Dr. Scogan, John: 2 Hen. IV, HI, ii 29 

Pyrenean (the Pyrenees); K. John, I, i, Scrope, le, William, Earl of Wiltshire: 1 

Hen. IV, I, iii, 271 

Pyrrhus: Troil. and Cress., HI, iii, Scrope, Rivard, Archbishop of York: 1 
209 Hen IV n iii 18 

IMhagoras: Tw. Night, IV, ii, 48; Scylla.’ S^ jm6 Charybdis 

m ^ ^ Scythia: Tit. Andr., I, i. 181; Lear, I. i. 

like It, in, u, 164 ^ 115 

Seacole, Oeorge (or Francis): Much 
Q Ado, in, iii, 10, v, 52 

Queubus: Tw. Night, n, iii, 23 H, i, 22, iii, 18; 

Quinapalus: Tw. Night, I, v, 32 „ ^ Shrew, Induction, ii, 37 

Seneca: Hamlet, H, ii, 395 

RSb™h^'^Ti®**VT“T^ ’-P? SlS2i(bSS§S^ifeSlus): Mkb. 
tUch. U, II, I, 296 Shaw, Dr.: Rich. HI, HI, v, 108 
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ShoolT, Master (Tom Coiyate} : Meas. 

for Meas., IV» iii, 15 
Shore, Jaoe: Rich. Ill, IQ, i, 185 

Sibylla: T. of Shrew, 1, ii, 68; 

* Merch. of Yen., 1, ii; 05, 119; Tit. 

5jidr., IV, i, 106; Oth., Ql, iv, 70 
Sibyls: 1 Hen. VI, 1, ii, 56 
Sicuia: Wint. Tale, 1, 4 , 6 
Sicib (the Si<^es) : 3 uen. VI, I, iv, 122 ; j 
V. vii. S9 

Sic^: Ant. and Cleop., Q, vi, 45 
Sigimund, Emperor of Germany: Hen. | 
V, V, Prologue, 38^30 I 

Silver: Temp^,lV, i, 255; T. of Shrew, 
Induction, 1, 17 
Sinel: Macb., I, iii, 71 
Siward: Macb., IV, iii, 134; V, ii, 2 
Smulkin: Lear, HI, iv, 137 
Solyman: Mer^. of Ven., U, i, 26 
Somerset, Duke of: 2 Hen. VI, I, iv, 34 ; 
66; V, ii, 69; 3 Hen. VI, IV, i, 6; 3 
Hen. VI, V, i, 73 

Sophy: Tw. Night, Q, v, 161; Q, iv, 
266 ; Merch. of Ven., II, i, 25 
Southampton, E. of. See siib Wriothesley 
South-sea: As you like it, III, ii, 183 
Sowter: Tw. Night, II, v, 113 
Spartan dog: OUieUo, V, ii, 374 
Spenser, Edmund : Pa^. Pilg., VIH, 7, 14 
Stanley, Thomas, Lord: Rich. HI, i, 3, 
17 

Star Chamber: M. Wives, I, i, 1 
Stephen, King: Tempest, IV, i, 221-222 
Stony Stratford: Rid. IQ, Q, iv, 2 
Strachy, Lady of the: Tw. Night, H, v, 36 
Styx: Tit. Andr., I, i, 88; Q, i, 1^ 
Suckling, Sir John: Lucreoe, 386-396 
Surrey, Thomas Holland, Duke of: Rich. 

n, I, iii, 1 ; IV, i, 1 
Surrey, Earl of: Hen. VHl, Q, i, 43 
Sutton Coldfield: 1 Hen. IV, iv, 2-3 
Swinstead: K. John, V, iii, 16 
Switzers: Hamlet, IV, v, 94 
SyUa or Sulla: 2 Hen. IQ, IV, i, 84 

T 

Tantalus: Lucrece, 858; Venus and 
Adonis, 599 

Tarpeian rock: Cor., IQ, i, 213 


Tartar (Tartarus): Hen. V, H, ii, 123; 

Tw. Night, II, V, 184 
Tartar limbo: Com. of Errors, IV, ii, 32 
Tartar's bow: Mids. N. Dr., HI, ii, 101 
Taurus: Tw. Night, I, iii, 130 
Telamon. See Aiax 
Telius: Pericles, IV, i, 

Tenantius: Cymb., I,%, 

Tereus: Cymb., 11, ii, 45; Pass. Pilg., 
pUQ], 14; Tit. An^., Q, iii, 43, iv, 
26, 41-43; Lucreoe, 1128 
Termagant: Hamlet, HI, ii, 13 
Tewkesbury: 2 Hen. IV, II, iv, 231 
Thasos: Jul. Csss., V, iii, 104 
Thessaly: Ant. and Cleop., IV, xiii, 2 
Thetis: Troil. and Cress., I, in, 39, 212; 
Pericles, IV, iv, 39; Ant. and Cleop., 
in, vii, 60 

Thisbe: Merch. of Ven., V, i, 7; Rom. 
and JuL, H, iv, 42 

Thracian singer. The (t. e., Orpheus): 

Mids. N. Dr., V, i, 49 
Thracian steeds: 3 Hen. VI, IV, ii, 21 
Thyamis (the Egyptian thief): Tw. 

Night, V. i, 112 
Tib: All's WeU, H, ii, 21 
Tiger, The (ship) : Macb., I, iii, 7 
Titan (the sun): 1 Hen. IV, H, iv, 114 
Titan: Rom. and Jul., Q, iii, 4; Tit. 
Andr., H, iv, 31 ; Troil. and Cress., V, 
x» 25 

Tom o' Bedlam: Lear, I, ii, 129 
Tomyris: 1 Hen. VI, II, iii, 6 
Topas, Sir: Tw. Night, IV, ii, 2 
Toryne: Ant. and Cirop., Ill, vii, 23 
Totted 9 Miscellany: M. Wives, I, i, 180 
Touraine: 1 Hen. VI, 1, ii, 100 
Tower hiU: Hen. VHI, V, iv, 59 
Trigon: 2 Hen. IV, II, iv, 255 
Triton: Cor., IH, i, 89 
Troilus; Merch. of Ven., V, i, 4 

Jul. CsBS., I, ii, 113; 2 Hen. VI, 
m, ii, 118; Lucrece, 1867 seq. See 
also svb Ilion 

Tully (M. T. Cicero) : 2 Hen. VI, IV, i, 
136 


Turlygod: Lear, II, iii, 20 
Turnbull Street: 2 Hen. IV, IQ, ii, 298 
TVbum: L. L. L., IV, iii, 50 
IVphon: Tit. Andr., IV, ii, 94 
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Ulysses: 8 Hen. VI, IV, in, Tit. 

Andr., I, i, 880 

Urswick, Sir ChrisU^her: Rich. Ill* 
IV, V. 1 


% 


V. 


V 


Valdes: Pericles, IV, i, 08 
Valeria: Cor., V, iii, 64^ 

Venice: Much Ado, I, i, 238 
Venus: Troil. and Cress., IV, i, 24. See 
auh Cytbere^ 

Verona: Two Gent., HI, i, 81; V, iv, 
129 


Veronesa: Othello, 11, i, 26 
Virginia: Hen. VIII, V, v, 62 
Virginius: Tit. Andr., V, iii, 88 
Virgo: Tit. Andr., IV, iii, 64 
Visor, William: 2 Hen. IV, V, i, 86 
Volquessen: K. John, H, i, 627 
Vulcan: Tit. Andr., H, i, 89; Troil. and 
Cress., 1, iii, 167; Hamlet, HI, ii, 82 


Warwick, Richard Nevill, Earl of: 2 
Hen. VI, I, i, 110 

Washfoid (Wesfcnd): 1 Hen. VI, IV, 
vii, 63 

Weelkes, Thomas. jSs 0 Fas 8 .Fi]g.,[XVlll] 
Westminster Abbey: 8 Hen. Vl, IV, iv, 
31 ; Rich. HI, U, iv, 66 ^ 

Whit^riars: Rich. HI, I, ii, 226 
WiUiolbie hie AvMx Pass. Pilg., XIX 
Winchester, Bishop of. See sub Beaufort 
Winchester Goose: 1 Hen. VI, I, iii, 68 
Winchester: TrbiL and Cress., V, x, 63 
Wincot: T. of ShAw, Induction, H, 20 
Wittenberg: Hamlet, I, ii, 113 
Wolsey, Cardinal: Hen. VHI, 1, i, 120; 
IV, ii, 6-7 

Woncot (Woodmancote) : 2 Hen. IV, v, 
i, 36 

Wriothesley, Henry, Earl of Soiithamp- 
I ton: Venus and Adonis and Lucreoe» 
Dedications 


Y 


W 

Walton, Izaak. See Pass. Pilg., [XX] 
Ware, Bed of: Tw. Night, HI, ii, 44 
Warwick, Richard BeauchampL Earl of: 
2 Hen. IV, HI, i, 66 


Yaughan: Hamlet, V, i, 66 
Ye^ [Miller]: M. Wives, I, i, 141 
Yorick: Hamlet, V, i, 179 
York, Richard, Duke of: 2 Hen. VI, I, 
i, 189 ^ 

Zeuxb: Venus and Adonis, 601-604 
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AN INDEX OF THE FIRST LINES 'OF ALL 
THE SONGS SUNG OR MENTIONED IN 
THE TE^T 


An old haxe hoar: Rom. and Jul., II, iv, ISO »eq. 

And let me the canakin clink, clink: OtheUo, U, iii, 64 teq. 

And Robin Hood, Scarlet and John: S Hen. IV, V, iii, 102 
And will a’ not come again ? : Hamlet, IV, v, 186 seq» 

Ay, Biddy, come with me: Tw. Night, HI, iv, 110 

Ay, Sweraeart, and I’ll come to ^ee: Tw. Night, III, iv, SO 

Blade spirits and white, red imirits and grey: Macb., IV, i, 4S 
Blow, blow, thou winter wina: As you Eke it, II, vii, 174 
But shall 1 go mourn for that, my dear: Wint. Tale, IV, iii, 15 

Calen and costure me: Hen. V, IV, iv, 4 

Child Rowland to the dark tower came: Lear, IQ, iv, 177 

Cdcolmel: L. L. L., H, i, S 

Come away, come away : Macb., IQ, v, S2 

Come away, come away, death: Tw. Night, H. iv, 50 

Come, buy of me, come ; come buy, come buy: Wint. Tale, IV, iv, 225 

Come live with me and be my love: M. Wives, HI, i, 15 

Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, to me; Lear, IH, vi, 25 

Come, thou monarch of the vine: Ant. and Cleop., 11, vii. 111 

Crabbed age and youth : Pass. Pilg., xii 

Cry heigho for a husband : Much Ado, H, i, 288 

Do me right and dub me knight: 2 Hen. IV, V, iii, 72-74 
Do nothing but eat, and msiie good cheer: 2 Hen. IV, V, iii, 17 
Duodame, duedame, duedame: As you like it, H, vif 50 

FareweU, dear heart, since I must needs be gone: Tw. Night, H, iii, 97 seq. 

Fear no more the heat o* the sun; Cymb., IV, ii, 25 

Fire, fire; cast on no water; T. of Shrew, IV, i, 16-17 

Flout ’em, and scout ’em and scout ’em: Temp., Ill, ii, 117 

Fools had ne’er less wit: Lear, I, iv, 164 

For bonny sweet Robin is aU my joy: Hamlet, IV, v, 18S 

For O, for O the hobby horse is for^: Haml^, HI, ii, 130 

Fortune, my foe, why dost thon frown on me: M. Wives, HI, iii, 55 

Full fathom five thy father lies: Tempest, I, ii, 896 seq. 
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Get you hence, for I must to: Wint. Tale, IV, iv, 291 
Green Sleeves: M. Wives, 11, i, 65; V, v, 18 


liark, hark, the lark at heaven’s gate sin^ : Cy mb ., H, iii, 19 
Have 1 caught my heavenly jewel?: M. Wives, III, in, 36 

Heart’s easen^Itom. and JuL, ly. V, 100 ^ , 

He that has little tiny wit: Lear. Ill, u, 74. Cf. Tw. Night, V, i, 375 
Hey, Ilobin, jolly Robin: Tw. Night. IV, ii, 70 v 

His beaid was as white as snow: Hamlet, IV, v, 191 seq. 

Hold thy peace, thou knave: Tw. Night, II, m, 62 
How should I your true love know : Hamlet, IV, v, 22 seq. 

I am gone, sir: Tw. Night, IV, . 

I cannot come every day to who: T. of Shrew, II, i, 114 
I love thee, none but thee: M. Wives, HI, iii, 124 
In youth, when I did love, did love: Hao^et, V, i, 61 seq. 

It was a lover and his lass: As j^u like it, V, iii, 14 seq. 

It was the friars of orders grey : T. of Shrew, IV, i, 129 


Jack, boy! ho! boy!: T. of Shrew, IV, i, 36 
Jephthah, judge of Israel: Hamlet, II, ii, 398 sag. 

Jockey of Norfolk, be not so bold: Ri<di. HI, V, iii, 304 
Jog on, jog on, the footpath way: Wint. Tale, IV, iii, 118 seq. 


King Stephen was a worthy peer: Tempest, IV, i, 221 ; Othello, II, iii, 82-89 

I/ady, Lady, Lady: Rom. and Jul., U, iv, 139-140 
I^wn as white as driven snow ; Wint. Tale, IV, iv, 216 
Light o* Ijove: Much Ado, IH, iv, 38 • 

Ixive, love, nothing but love, still more: Troil. and Cress., HI, i, 109-119 

My heart is full of woe; Rom. and Jul., IV, v, 103-104 

No more, thou thunder-master show : Cymb., V, iv, 30 aeq. 

O heart, heavy heart: Troil. and Cress., IV, iv, 14 
O mistress mine, where are you roaming?: Tw. Night, II, iii, 38 seq. 

One fair daughter and no more: Hamlet, II, ii, 398 seq, 

Ori)heus wiUi liis lute made trees: Hen. VIII, IH, i, 5 

O, sweet Oliver, Leave me ft>t l^ehind thee: As you like it, HI, iii, 86 

O, tile twelfth day of December; Tw, Night, U, lii, 81 

Pardon, goddess of the night: Much Ado, V, ii, 12 
P^a-Ramsey: Tw. Night, IT, iii, 74 • 

Pillicock sat on Pillicock-hall: Lear, HI, iv, 76 
Please one, and please all: Tw. Night, HI, iv, 23 

Smnt withold fooled thrice the old: Lear, III, iv, 118 
Sigh no more ladies, sigh no more: Much Ado, II, iii, 57 
Sleepest or wakest thou, jolly shepherd?: licar, IH, vi, 41 
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Take, O take those lips away: Meas. for Meas., IV, i, 1-6 

Take thy old doak about thee: Temj^t, IV, i, ; Othello, 11, iii, 82 seq. 

Tell me, where is fanpy bred?: Merdi. of Ven., Ill, ii, 63 
The aged lover renounoeth love: Hamlet, V, i, 61 seq. 

The md of love that sits above: Much Ado, V, ii, 23 

TIte hobby-horse is fod^ot: L. L. L., IQ, i, 26; Hamlet, IQ, ii, 130 m 

The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I: Tempest, Q, 

Then thev for sudden jby did weep: Lear, I, iv, 173 

The onset cock, so black of hue: Alids. N. Dr., IQ, i, 115 

The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree: Othello, IV, iii, 39 

There dwelt a man in Babylon : Tw. Nuht. Q, iii, 76 

They bore him barefated on the bier: I&mlet, IV, v, 161 seq, 

Thr^ Meny men be we: Tw. Night, Q, iii, 74 

’T is merry m hall when beards wag all: 2 Hen. IV, V, iii, 34 

To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day: Hamkt, IV, v, 46 aeq. 

To shallow rivers, to whose falls: M. Wives, IQ, i, 15 

Under the greenwood tree: As you like it, Q, v, 1 

**Was this fair face the cause,” quoth she : All’s Well, I, iii, 66 
Wedding is great Juno’s crown: As you like it, V, iv, 1^ 

We will be married o* Sunday: T. of Shrew, Q, i, 316 

What shall he have that kmd the deer?: As you like it, IV, ii, 10 aeq. 

When daffodils begin to ^r: Wint. Tale, IV, i^ 1 
When daisies pied and videts blue : L. L. L., V, ii, 881 aeq. 

When griping grief the heart doth wound: Rom. and Jut., IV, v, 123-125 
When tnat I was and a little tiny boy : Tw. Night, V, i, 375 aeq. Cf. Lear, III, ii, 74 
Where as I sat in Babylon: M. Wives, QI, i, 22 ^ 

Where the bee sucks, ihere suck I: Tempest,^ V, i, 88 aeq. 

Who is Sylvia, what is she: Two Gent., IV, ii, 38 

Whoop ! do me no harm, good man: Wint. Tale, IV, iv, 197 

Willow Song: Othello, IV, iii, 27 

Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cape: Wint. Tale, IV, iv, 309 

Your marriage comes by destiny : All ’s Well, I, iii, 57 

You spotted snakes with double tongue: Mids. N. Dr., Q, ii, 9 aeq. 
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GLOSSARY 

OF OBSOLETE WORDS AND PHRASES IN THE TEXT OF 
SHAKESPEARE, BASED, WITH REVTSION AND ADDI- 
TIONS BY SIDNEY LEE, ON THE GLOBE EDITION 
OF 1891 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE. GLOSSARY 

N. 

A. & C. - Antony and Cleopatra M. of V. - The Merchant of Venice 

A. W. - All’s Well that Ends WeU M. W. - The Merry Wives of Windsor 

As — As You Like It Mac. — Macbeth 

C. of E. - Thg, Comedy of Errors Oth. - Othello ^ 

Comp.oAIJbvi^sComplaint. (PoemslI) Pass. P. - The Passionate Pilgrim. 
Cor. — Coriolanus (Poems 1) 

Cym, - Cymbeline Per. — Pericles 

1 n. 4 King Henry IV, Part I Phoen. » The Phoenix and Turtle, 

ft H. 4 - Kin^Henry IV, Part 11 (Poems 11) 



GLOSSARY 


ABATB,t;.<. to weaken, diminish. M.N*s V, i, 133; Cym. IV, ii, 107; Cor. Ill, 

D. Ill, ii, 432; 2 H. 4, I, i, 117; ii, 39. Resolved. M. for M. Ill, i, 5. 

T. A. 1, i, 43. To cast down. Cor. Complete. Lucr. 853; Tp. 1, ii, 109; 

III, iii, 134. To blunt. R. 3, V, v, Ham. V, ii, 107; Cor. IV, v, 136; 

35. To omit, bar? L. L. L. V, ii, A. & C. I, ii, 2. ^ 

540. ^ Abstract, tb. an epitome. A. & C. I, 

Abatement, ab. diminution. Lear, I, iv, iv, 9; Ham. H, li, 518. 

59. Depreciation. Tw. N. 1, i, 13. Abuse, v. t. to deceive. Lear, IV, i, 23, 
Abhominable, od;. the common 16th oen- vii, 53; M. A. V, ii, 84; T. A. II, 
tury spelling of ** a^minable.’* See iii, 87; CM. I, i, 174, 111, iii, 340; 

note on L. L. L. V, i, 21. Cor. Ill, i, 58. To represent deceit* 

Abhor, V. t. to refuse, reject. H. 8, II, fully. Lucr. 1529. To misuse, cor- 

iv, 81. To be abhorrent to. Oth. IV, nipt. Oth. I, i, 173. To disfigure, 

ii. 163. R. & J. IV, i, 29. 

Abhorri^, sb. an object of loathing. Abuse, ah. deception. M. for M. V, i, 
A. & C. V, ii, 60. 203; Ham. IV, vii, 49; ^nn. cxxxiv. 

Abide, v. i. to sojourn, stay for a time. 12. v. t ill-use. J^nn. xlii, 7. 

W. T. IV, iii, 88. v. t to take the con- 1 Abuser, ab. cheat Oth, I, ii, 78, 
sequences of, answer for, J. C, III, jAfy, v, /. to atone for, expiate. M. N *3 

I, OJ; ii, 114; S H. 0, IT, v, 7S, Af £>. JII, H, I7S, S30. 

corruption of “Abyt” Abysm, ah. abyss. Tp, I, ii, 50. 

Abjccts, ab. outcasts. R. 3, 1, i, 106. Accept, p.p. accepted, adopted. H. 5, 
See J. C. IV, i, 37, and note. V, ii, 82. 

Able, V, t. to uphold, warrant. Lear, IV, Accepted, p, p. acceptable. T. & C. HI, 
vi, 168. iii, 30. 

Abode, V. t. to forebode. 3 H. 6, V, vi, Accite, v. t. to cite, summon. 2 H. 4, V, 

45 ; H. 8, 1, i, 93. ii, 141 ; T. A. I, i, 27. Excite. 2 H. 4, 

Abodements, A. forebodings. 3 H. 6, U, ii, 56. 

IV, vii, 13. Accommodate, v. t. to furnish, equip witli 

Abortives, ab. monstrous births. John, what is suitable. Lear, IV, vj, 81; 

HI. iv, 158. 2 H. 4, 111, ii. 65. 

Abridgement, sb. a short entertainment, Accommoiated, p, p. suited, favoured, 
for pastime. M. N’s D. V, i, 39; Cym. V, iii, 32. 

Ham. U, ii, 415. A summary. Cym. Accomplish, v. t. to get. 3 H. 6, III, ii, 

V. V, 382; Lucr. 1198. 152; T. A. II, i, 107. To equip. H.5, 

Abrook, v. t. to brook^iendure. 2 H. 6, IV, prol. 12. 

II, iv, 10. Accomplished, p.p. fully equipped, fum* 

Abruption, ab. breaking off. T. & C. ished. R. 2, II, i, 177. 

HI, ii, 63. Accord, v. i. to consent. H. 5, H, ii, 86 ; 

Absey Iwk, ah. an ABC book or primer. Comp. 3. 

John, I, i, 196. Accordant, adj, agreeable. M. A. 1, ii. 

Absolute, adj, positive, certain. Ham. 12. 
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According, adv, accordingly. M. for M. 
V, i. 480. 

Acc^ingly, odv. correspondingly. A.W. 
II, V, 8. 

Accost, 1 . to solicit. T. & C. IV, v, 59; 
Tw. N. I, iii, 52. 

Account, V, i. fi^owed ly “ of,” to reckon, 
esteem. Tm Cr. II, i, 55. s&. ar- 
ray, show. B. 5e J. V, i, 45. Es- 
teem. Lear, I, i, 19. Estimate. Oth. 
I, iii, 5. 

Accountant, adj. liable. M. for M. 11, 
iv, 86 ; Oth* 11, i, 287. 

Accuse, accusation. 2 H. 6, III, i, 
160. 

Aches, a dissyllable in Tp. 1, ii, 370; 

Tim. I, i, 250, V, i, 197. 

Achieve, v. t, to win. H. 5, IV, iii, 91, 
cf. m, iii, 8; T. A. II, i, 80. 
Achievement, sb. victory. H. 5, m, v, 
60. 

Achilles’ spear, the rust of which cur^ 
'l^elephus, who was wounded by it. 
2 H. 6, V, i, 100. 

Acknown, cognisant. Oth. Ill, iii, 
323. 

A-cold, cold. Lear, III, iv, 57, 82, 
143. 

Aconitum, aconite, monk’s-hood, or 
wolfsbane. 2 H. 4, IV, iv, 48. 

Acquit, p. p. acquitt^. R. 3, V, v, 3. 

Delivered, quit. M. W.^ I, iii, 23. 
Acquittance, v.L to acquit. R. 3, HI, 
vii, 233. 

Acquittance, acquittal, discharge. 
Ham. IV, vii, 1. 

Acre, s6. a measure of length, equivalent 
to a furlong. W. T. I, u, 96. 

Act, V. i. to TO an agpnt. V. & A. 1006. 
Action-taking, adj. litigious. ^Lear, II, 
ii, 16. 

Acture, tb. performance. Comp. 185. 
Adam, Adam Bell, the famous archer. 
M. A. I, i, 224. 

Adamant, s&. the loadstone. M. N’s D. 

n. i, 195 ; T. & C. ni, ii, 175. 

Addict, p. p. addicted. Pass. F. im, 
43. 

Addiction, s5. inclination. H. 5, 1, 54; 

Oth. n, ii, 5. 


Addition, s5. title, attribute. A. W. II, 

iii, 125; T. & C. I, ii, 20, II, iii, 
241, m, iii, 91, IV, v. 141 ; Oth. HI, 

iv, 195, IV, i, 104, ii, 164, v, 141; 
Lw, I, i, 135, II, ii, 22, V, iii, 69; 
Ham. I, iv, 8, H, i, 47; Mac. 1, iii, 
106; Comp. 118. 

Addreb, v. r. to prepare oneself. 2 H. 6, 
V, ii, 27 ; Ham. I, ii, 216. v. i. to ad- 
dress oneself, prepare. Lear, 1, i, 190; 
T. & C. IV, iv, 145. 

Addressed, p. p. prepared. L. L. L. II, 

1, 83 ; Per. Ii, iii,*'95 ; 2 H. 4, IV, iv, 5 ; 

H. 5, in, iii, 58; d. IV, i, 10 ; J. C. 
HI, i, 29; Lucr. 1606. 

Adhere, v. i. to harmonise. Mac. I, vii, 
52. 

AcHunct, adj. attendant, conseiment. 
John, HI, iii, 57; Lucr. 133; ^nn. 
xci, 5. sb. attendant. L. L. L. IV, iii, 
310; Sonn. cxxii, 13. 

Admiral, the chief ship of a fleet. 
1 H. 4, in, iii, 25; A. 5c C. ni, x, 

2. 

Admiration, sb. astonishment. H. 5, n, 
ii, 108; Ham. I, ii, 192, HI, ii, 318; 
Lear, I, iv, 236. 

Admire, v. i. to wonder. Tw. N. DI, iv, 
144; Tp. y, i, ^ 

Admired, adj. astonishing. Mac. Ill, iv, 
no. Admirable. Tp. HI, i, 37; A. 
5c C. II, ii, 122. 

Admit, V. t. to introduce formally. T. 5c 
C. II, ii, 79. 

Admittance, sb. fashion. M. W. IH, iii, 
49. Of great admittance « received 
in the b^t society. M. W. H, ii, 
204. 

Adoptions, adj. given in adoption. A. W. 

I, i, 162. 

Adorning, sb. ornament. A. 5c C. H, ii, 
. 212 . 

Adulterate, adj. i^ulterous. Ham. I, v, 
42; R. 3, iV, iv, 69. v. i. to commit 
adultery. John, IH, i, 56. 

Advance, v. t. to raise. Tp. 1, ii, 408, 
IV, i, 177; H. 5, V, ii, 345 ; Cor. I, 
vi, 61. To promote. Tim. I, ii, 166. 
Advancement, s6. promotion. Hra. in, 
ii, 55, 331. 
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Advanta^ro, interest. John, Dl, iii, 
9/1. Opportun^, eamedienoe. H. 5, 
m, vi, 116; (Kh. I, iii, 207, 111, i, 
52, iii, 316. Supmority. Ham. 1, ii, 
21. « embellishments. H. 5, IV, 

.iii, 50. v.t. & i. tojbenefit, profit. Tp. 
I, i, SO; Tw. N. IV, ii, 107. To in- 
crease by interest. 3, IV, iv, 323. 
To put to advantage. H. 5, IV, i, 
Adversaries, tb, opposing counsd in a 
law-suit. T. of S. I, ii, 274. 

Adverse, odi. opposi^, hostile. C. of E. 

1. 1, 15; K. 2, 1, in; 82; Tw. N. V, i, 
78. 

Adversity, contrariness, perverseness, 
T. & C. V, i, 12. jiu. » accusations 
of enmity. Oth. I, lii, 273. 

Advertise, v.t. to isiorm, instruct, ad- 
monish, counsel. M. for M. I, i, 42; 
R. 8. IV, iv, 501. 

Advertisement, ah. admonition. M. A. 
V,i,32; 1 H. 4, IV, i, 33. Intelligence. 

1 H. 4, m, ii, 172. 

Advertising, admonishing, giving 

counsel. M. for M. V, i, 381. 

Advice, sb. consideration. Two G. II, iv, 
204 ; M. for M. V, i, 462 ; Cym. I, i, 
156. Judgment. John, m, iv, 11; 

H. 5, n, ii, 43. Caution. 2 H. 6, 11, 
ii, 68. Medical advice. 2 H. 4, I, 
ii, 102; Lucr. 907. By good advice 
— deliberately. T. A. ly, i, 93. 

Advise, v. r. to reflect, consider. Tw. N. 

IV, ii, 91; H. 5, HI, vi, 154. To 
recollect. Lear, II, i, 27. 

Advised, adj. considerate, deliberate. 
R. 3, n, i, 107; H. 5, 1, ii, 179; M. of 

V. I, i, 142; John, IV, ii, 214; Oth. 

I, ii, 55 ; Sonn. xlix, 4. p. p. informed, 
well aware. T. of S. I, l 188; 2 H. 

4. 1, i, 172; 2 H. 6, V, ii, 47. “Are ye 
advis^?’* «Do you understand? 2 
H. 6, 11, i, 48. 

Advocation, sb. pleading, advocacy. Oth. 
m, iv, 124. 

Aedile, ab. See note on Cor. HI, i, 172. 
Aery, sb. the nest or brood of an eagle. 
John, V, ii, 149; R. 3, 1, iii, 264, 270. 


Afeard, adj. afraid. Tp. II, ii, 94; 

M. W. In, iv, 28; Mac. I, iii, 96. 
Affect, v. t. to love. M. W. H. i. 99; T. 
A. n, i,28; Lear, I, i, 1; T.&C. H, 

ii, 59. To feel disposed to. 1 H. 6, 

V, i, 7 ; cf. R. 3, nl, i, 171. To smack 
of, resemble. John, I, To pursue, 

seek. Cor. II, ii. IV, vi, 32. 

Affect^y, adv. fandfuUy. Comp. 48. 
Affection, eh. natural disposition, mclina- 
tion, lust. M. of V. IV. i. 50 ; W. T. 
I. ii, 138, V, ii, 36; T.&C. II. ii, 
177; Mac. IV, iii, 77; Lucr. 500. 
Affectation. L. L. L. V, i, 4. plu. » 
passions. M. for M. UI, i, 109; 2 
H. 4. IV, iv, 65, V, ii, 124. 
Affectioned, p.p. affect^. Tw. N. 11. 

iii, 138. 

Affects, eb. inclinations. L. L. L. I, i, 
149 ; Oth. 1, iii. 263 ; R. 2, 1, iv, 30. 
Affeer^, p.p. sanctioned, confirmed. 
Mac. IVT in* 34. 

Afiiance, ab. confidence. H. 5, II, ii, 127 ; 

Cym. I, vi, 163; 2 H. 6, DI, i, 74. 
Affined, p. p. related by ties of affinity. 
T. & C. I, iii, 25. Round. Oth. I, i, 
39. 

Affimty, ab. relationship by marriage. 
Oth. m, i, 46. 

Affray, v. t. to frighten. R. & J. HI, v, 
33. 

Affront, 17. t. to confront, meet. W. T. 
V, i, 75 ; Ham. IH, i, 31; T. & C. 
ni, ii, 162. 

Affront, sb. a face to face encounter. 
Cym. V, iii, 87. 

Affy, V. i. to trust. T. A. I, i, 47. v. t. 

to betroth. 2 H. 6, IV, i, 80. 

Afore, before, prep. 1 H. 4, 11, iv, 131. 
adv. Tjp. II, ii, 78. conj. 2 H. 4, H, 

iv, 195. 

Aforehand, adv. beforehand. L. L. L. 
V, ii, 461. 

A-front, adv. in front. 1 H. 4, 11, iv, 198. 
After, prep, in pursuit of. Tp. V, i, 92. 
After-eye, v. t. to look alter. Cym. I, iii, 
16. 

Aftei^supper, ab. a banquet after supper. 
M. N^s D. V, i, 34. 

Against, prap. at the approach of. T.&C. 


Hence^ a brood, generally. Ham. U, 
ii,835. 
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I, ii, 170. conj. when, in anticipation 
of the time wh^. ^ Sonn. bdii, 1. 
Agazed, adj. looking in amazement. IH. 
6, 1, i, 126. 



Aglet-baby, ib, the small §pire cut on the 
tag or point 6f a lace. T. of S. 1, ii, 77. 
Agmze, V. t. to acknowledge, confess. 
Oth. I, iii, 231. 

e, adv. ago. Two G. IQ, i, 86 ; Tw. 
V, i, 190. 

Agood, adv. plenteously, heartily. Two 
G. IV, iv, 161. 

Agued, od;. trembly. Cor. 1, iv, 88. 
A^eight, adv. on high. Lear, IV, vi, 68. 
A-high, adv. on high. R. 3, IV, iv, 86. 
A-h<nd, adv. to lay a ship a-hold was to 
keep her close to the wind. Tp. I, i, 
46. 

A’hungry, od;. hungry. M. W. 1, i, 246; 
Tw. N. II, iii, 120. 

Aidance, s&. asustanoe. 2 H. 6, IQ, ii» 
165 ; V. &A. 330. 

Aidant, adj. assistant. Lear, IV, iv, 17. 
Aids, s6. reinforcements. 2 H. 4, I, iii, 
24. 

Aim, s6. a guess. Two G. IIJ, i, 28; 

J. C. I, ii, 163; Oth. I, iii, 6. 

Aim, V. i. to guess. R. & J. 1, i, 203; 
Ham. IV, V, 9. 

Aim, to cry. To encourage, a term from 
archery. John, Q, i, 196; M. W. Q, 
iii, 81, QI, ii, 37. 

Aim, to give. To direct the aim of the 
archer. Two G. V, iv, 101 ; T. A. V, 

iii, 149. 

Air, V. t. to rive air or breath. H. 8, Q, 

iv, 193. To be aired — to breathe, live. 
W. T. IV. ii. 5. 

Airy, adj. aerial. John, Ql, ii, 2. 
Verbal. Comp. 226; cf. T. & C. 1, 
iii, 144. 

A-land, adv. on shore. Per. Q, i, 28, QI, 
ii,74. 


Alarumed, p. p. roused to action. Lear, 
Q, i, 53. 

Albeit, conj. although. M. W. IQ, iv, 13 ; 

C. of E. V, i, 217, &c. 

Al'ce, Alice. T. of S. ind. ii, 108. 
Alder-liefest, adj. ncost loved of aU. 2 H. 
6, 1, i, 28. 

Ale, s6. alehouse, r Two G. Q, v, 49 n. 
Ale-wife, s6. a woman who keeps an ale- 
house. T. of S. ind. ii, 20; 2 H. 4, 
Q, ii, 79. 

Alight, V. f. to descend from. V. &;A. IS. 
All, u^ of two. 2 H. 4, Ql, i, 35 ; 2 H. 
6. Q, ii, 26. 

All amort, adj. utterly ejected. T. of S. 

IV, iii, 36 ; 1 H. 6, QI, ii, 124. Prob- 
ably a corruption of the b la mart. 

Allay, v. i. to subside. Lear, I, ii, 156. 

V. t. mitigate, dilute. Cor. Q, i, 44-^, 
V, iii, 86. tb. alleviatioD. W. T. IV, 
ii, 8. 

Allayment, ah. alleviation. T. & C. IV, 
iv, 8; Cym. I, v, 22. 

All-building, adj. that on which every- 
thing is built. M. for M. Q, iv, 94 ; 
comp. AU-obeying. 

Allegiant, adj. loyal. H. 8, QI, ii, 176. 
All-bail, ah. gieeti^. Cor. V, iii, 139, 
All-hallond eve. Tne eve of All Saints’ 
Day. M. for M. Q, i, 120. 
AU-hallowmas, All Saints’ Day. M. W. 
I, i, 185. 

AU-hallown. ”All-hallown summer” is 
a late summer, which comes at All 
hallows or All Saints’ Day, Nov. 1. 1 
H. 4, I, ii, 162. 

All hid, the game of hide and seek. L. L. 
L. IV, iii, 74. 

Allicholy, ab. melancholy. M. W. I, iv, 
138. 

AUigant, adj. elegant, in Mrs. Quiddy’s 
' mouth. M. W. Q, ii, 61. 

All-obeying, adj. which all obey. A. & 
C. QI, xiii, 77.» 

Allottery, portion. As, I, i, 66. 

Allow, V. t. to approve. Tw. N. I, ii, 69 ; 
2 H. 4, IV, u, 64; Lear, Q, iv, 190; 
T. & C. QI, ii, 88; Lucr. 1845 ; Sonn. 
cxii, 4. V. r. adapt oneself. Lear, 
IQ, vii, 104. Allow the wind » allow 
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the wind to pass, stand aside. A. W. Aznes-ace, s6. two aces, the lowest throw 
V, ii, 8. Allowing »- lawful. W. T. of the dice, a thing of no value. A. W. 
I, ii, 185. II, iii, 76. 

.Allowance, s5. acknowledgment, ap- Amiss, sb, wro^, mischief. Sonn. 
GTOval. T. &C.I,iii,S77, II, iii, 188; xxxv, 7, di, 8 ; Ham. I V, v, 18. 

•Cor. in, ii, 57 ; H.«, 111, ii, 822; Lear, AUtCom. if. M. A. 1, i, 65, &c. An if » 
I, iv, 207; Ham. II, ii, 79; Oth. I, if. Tp. II, ii, 108. V, i, 117, &c. 
i, 128. * Anatonuze, v. t. to disa^, lay bare. 

Allowed, p. p. permitted, licensed, privi- Lucr. 1450. 
leged. L. L. L. I, ii, 125, V, ii, 478; Anatomy, sb, a skeleton. C. of £. V, i, 
TV. N. I, V, 88; Tim. V, i, 160. ^ 288; John, HI, iv, 40. 

All-Souls* Day, November 2. R. 8, V, i. Anchor, s6. anchorite, hermit. Ham. 

10, 12, 18. m, ii, 214. 

AU-thing, adv. in every way. Mac. Ill, Anchorage, s5. the anchor with its gear. 

i, 13. T. A.l, i, 73. 

All*to, adv, utterly, altogether. All-to Ancient, a6. ensign, standard. IH. 4, IV, 
naught « utterly bad. V. & A. 093. ii, 80. Ensign-bearer, ensign. 1 H. 4, 

AllHo topple - topple down entirely. IV, ii, 23 ; 2 H. 4, II, iv, 65 ; Oth. 

Per. m, u, 17. I, i, 83, V, i, 51. 

Allycholy, adj. melancholy. Two G. IV, Andentiy, antiquity. Used of old 

11, 27. ^ people. W. T. Ill, iii, 62, and of the 

Alms, a&. (singular). M. A. II, iii, 145 ; gravity which bdongs to antiquity, 

T. of S. IV, iii, 5 ; Cor. Ill, ii, 120. M. A. II, i, 65. 

Alms-deed, sb. ad of charity. 8 H. 6, And, redundant in popular songs. Tw. 

V, V, 79. ^ N. V, i, 375 ; Lear, In, ii, 74. 

Alms-drink, sb. such poor liquor u is Andirons, s5. standa]^ at either end of 
given in charity. A. & C. H, vii, 5. a hearth or fireplace to support the lo^ 

Aloes, sb, bitterness. Comp. 273. of wood as they burned. Cym. II, iv. 

Alter, V. t, to exchadke. Tw. N. H, v, 88. 

140. Andrew, the name of a ship, .so called 

Alw^, adv. always. 2 H. 4, I, ii, 202; after the apostle. M. of V. 1, i, 27. 

8 H. 6, V, vi, 64. An^l, tb. an English gold coin, worth 

Amain, adv. violently, aloud. 1 H. 6, 1, lubout 10s. or $2.50, so called because 

i, 128; T. C. V, viii, 13. At full it bore the figure of the Archangel 

speed. Tp. IV, i, 74; V. & A. 5; Michael piercing the dragon. M. of 

C. of £. 1, i. 98; 2 H. 6, U, i, 182, V. n, vii, 56. An ancient angel » a 

iii, 56. fellow of the old honest stamp. T. of 

Amaze, v.t to confound. 1 H. 4, V, iv, S. IV, ii, 61. Good genius. J. C. 

6; J.C.in.i,97; Ham. I, ii, 285. H, HI, ii. 181; Oth. V, u, 211; Sonn. 

ii, 558; R. 2,V,i, 85; R. 3, V, iii, 841. cxliv, 3. Evil genius. Mac, V, viii, 
Amazedly, adv. confusedly. M. N*s D. 14. 

IV, i, 148. ^ Angerly, adv. angrily. John, IV, i, 82; 

Amaze^ess, s5. confusion. M. W. IV, Mac. HI, v, 1. 

iv, 54; W. T. V, ii,^5. ^ Ande, 9b. fishing-rod and line. A. & C. 

Amazement, tb. confusion, panic. John, 11, v, 10; Ham. U, ii, 66. 

V, i, 35; Per. I, ii, 26; Ham. Ill, ii, An-heires, a corruption, perhaps of 

818; T. & C. V, iii, 85. "mynhwrs,” or of "my hearts. ’ M. 

Amazonian, adj. beardless. Cor. II, ii, 89. W. II, i, 196. 

Amerce, v. i. to fine. R. & J. Ill, i, An-hungry, adj. hungry. Cor. I, i, 208. 
187. . A-night, adv. by night. As, II, iv, 45. 
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Annexion, tb, addition; ^ Qnnp. S08. in hell was supposed to be the punish- 

Annexment, sfr. addition, appendage. ment of old maids. M. A. 11, i, 84, 89 ; 

Ham. m, iii, 21. T. of S. H, i, 84. 

Annothanize -^ anatomize. L. L. L. IV, Ape^bearer, s6. a travelli^ showman, 
i, 66. with a p^orming ape. W. T. IV, iii. 

Annoy, s&. annoyance, pain, injury. R.8, 60. • « 

V, iii, 156; Y. &A. 497, 599; T. A. Apoplexed, p.p. struck with apoplei^. 

IV, i, 50. * lU, iv, 

Annoyance, s6. violent injury. Mac. V, Appaid, p. p. paid, rewarded. Lucr. 914. 

i, 74. Appall^, n. p. enfeebled. Phoen. 87. 

Anon, adv. immediately, presently. Tp. Made pale. 1 H. 6, 1, ii, 48. 

, n, ii, 75, 133, &c. Apparent, s6. heir ^parent. W. T. I, ii. 

Answer, s5. rebly to a challenge. Ham. 177 ; 8 H. 6, H, li, 64. 

V, ii, 166; H. 8, IV, ii, 14. Retalia- Apparent, adj, evident, manifest. Two 

tion. Cym. V, iii, 79. Reparation. G.HI, i, 116; John, IV, ii, 93; IH. 6, 

Tim. V, iv, 68. In fencing, a thrust IV, ii, 26; R. 2, IV, i, 124; R. 8, II, 

after a p>any. Tw. N. HI, iv, 817. ii, 180, IH, v, 30; 1 H. 4, II, iv, 256. 

Answer, v. i, to enooimter. John, V, vd. Apparently, adv. manifestly. C. of £. 
60; J. C. V, i, 24; Cor. I, ii, 19. To TV, i, 79. 

be answerable for. 1 H. 4, IV, ii, 8. Appeal^, v. t. to impeach, accuse. R. 2, 
To atone for. J. C. Ill, ii, 80. To V, ii, 79, 102; A. W. I, iii, 182. 
satisfy the needs of. Tim. IV, iii, 230 ; Appeal, v. t. to impeach. R. 2, 1, i, 9, 27 ; 
T. & C. IV, iv, 131 ; A. & C. IH. xiii, in, 21. 

86. To make a settlement of, settle. App^, $h. impeachment. R. 2, 1, i, 4, 
Sonn. cxxvi, 13. v. i. to meet an at- IV, i, 45, 79. 

tack. T. & C. 1, iii, 171.^ Appear, v. t to cause to appear. Cym. 

Answerable, ad}, corresponding. T. of S. Ill, iv, 144, IV, ii, 47 ; M. for M. 11, 

II, i, 351 ; Oth. I, in, 343. iv, SO; T. & C. Ill, iii. 8. 

Anthrojraphaginian, sb. a man-eater. Appea^, p. p. made apparent. Cor. 
M. W. IV, V, 8. A word coined for the TV, iii, 9. 

occasion by mine Host of the Garter. Appellant, sb. accuser, challenger. R. 2, 
Antic, adj. fantastic. Ham. I, v, 172; T, i, 84, iii, 4, 52 ; 2 H. 6, H, iii, 
R. & J. I, V, 54; Mac. IV, i, 130. v. t. 48. 

to make a buffoon of. A. & C. H, vii, Apperil, sh. peril. Tim. I, ii, 82. 

123. Appertainments, sb. dignity. T. & C. 

Antic, «b. the buffoon of the old plays. 11, iii, 76. 

R. 2, 111, ii, 162; H. 5, HI, ii, 80; Apple-john, sb. a kind of winter arale, 

1 H. 6, IV, vii, 18; 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 59; shrivelled from long keeping. 1 HT 4, 
T. & C. V, iii, 86. ^ HI, iii, 4; 2 H. 4, II, iv, 2. 

Anticipate, v. t. to prevent. Mac. IV, i. Apply, v. t. to put in practice, ply. T. of 
144. S. 1, i, 19. 

Antiquary, adj. ancient, full of old learn- Appoint^, p. p. eqi^ped, furnished. 

ing. T. & C. n, ui, 245. , ^..T. IV, iv, 584; T. A. IV, ii, 16. 

Antique, sb. a grotesque representation. Appointment, ^.«3qumment. John, H, 

L. L. L. V, i, 97, 127; M. A. HI, i, 63. i, 296; M. for M. lU, i, 61 ; R. 2, HI, 

Antiquely, adv. like an antic or buffoon. iii, 53; 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 169; Ham. IV, vi, 

M. A. V, i, 96. 14 ; T. & C. IV, v, 1. 

Antre, sb. a cave. Oth. I, iii, 140. Apprehension, sb. the faculty of peroep- 
Ape, a term of endearment. 2 H. 4, II, tion; henc^ wit. H. 5, 111, vii, 182; 

iv,206; R. & J.n, i, 16. Toleadapes M. A. HI, iv, 60; 1 H. 6, H, iv, 102; 
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H. 5. ni, vii, l9St; Ham. IV, i, 11; T. 
& C. n, iii, 111. 

Apprehensive, adj, capable of perception, 
. inert. J. C. lu, i, 67; A. W. I, li, 60. 
Approbation, sb. probation. M. for M. 
T, ii, 171. Proof, confirmation. Cym. 

I, iv, 119; H. 5, 1, ii, 19; W. T. U, i, 

177. • 

Approof, sb. approval. M. for M. 11, iv, 
174. ProoL trial. A. W. I, ii, 50; 
&; C. Ill, iii, 27. Of valiant a] 




TOoof » proved to be valiant, 
n, V, «. 

Appropriation, ab. peculiar recommenda- 
tion. M. of V. I, ii, 37. 

Approve, V. t. to prove, justify, make 
good. M. of V. IQ, ii, 79; R. 2, 1, iii, 

112; Lear, 1, i, 184, Q, ii, 154, iv, 

182; 2 H. 6, QI, ii, 22; T. A. II, i, 

85; Ham. I, i, 42; A. & C. I, i, 60; 

Oth. U, iii, 58. To find guilty. Oth. 

II, iii, 208. 

Approver, ab. one who proves or tries. 
Cym. n, iv, 25. 

Appurtenance, ab. that which appertains 
or belongs to. Ham. II, ii, 367. 

Apricock, ab. apricot. M. N’s D. IQ, 

i, 152 ; R. 2, Ul, iv, 29. 

Apron-man, ab. a m^banic. Cor. IV, 

vi, 97. 

Apt, adj, susceptible. T. of A. I, i, 185; 

J. C. V, iii, 68. Natural. Oth. II, i, 

281. Accurate. Oth. V, ii, 180. Sub- 
missive. Cor. m, ii, 29. 

Aqua vitse, ab. strong spirits, eau de vie. 

Tw. N. n, V, 176; W. T. IV, iv, 776; 

M. W. n. ii, 271 ; R. & J. HI, ii, 88, 

IV, V, 16. 

Aquilon, ab. the north wind. T. & C. 

IV, V, 9. 

Arabian bird, the phoenix. A. & C. HI, 

ii, 12; Cym. I, vi, 17. 

Arabian tree. See note on Oth. V, ii, 

853. • 

Araise, v. i. to raise. A. W. It, i, 75. 
Arbitrator, ab. settler, terminator. 1 H. 6, 
n, V, 28; T. & C. IV, V, 225. 
Arbitrement, ab. decision. Tw. N. IQ, 
iv, 249; H. 5. IV, i, 168; 1 H. 4, IV, 
i. 70. 
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Arch, cdj. chief, consummate;, hence, 
notorious. R. 8, IV, iii, 2; John, IQ, 

i, 192. ab. chief. Lear, II, i, 59. 
Areal, a corruption of the Lat. ergo, 

therefore. Ham. V, i, 12. Cf. Argo. 
Arg^tine, adj. silvery. Per. V, i, 248. 
Argier, Algiers. Tp. J, ii, 261, 266. 

Ar^, a corruption of the Lat. eroo. 2H. 

6, IV, ii, 28. Cf. ArgaL. 

Aigo^, ab. a large merchantman. M. of 
V. I, i, 9, &c. Orimnally perhaps a 
Ragusine or ship of Rqgusa. 
Argument, ab. theme, cause of contro- 
versy. M. A. I, i, 221, II, iii, 10; 
1 H. 4, n, ii, 91; R. 2, 1, i, 12; H. 5, 
III, i, 21, IV, i, 142; L^, 1, i, 215, 
n, i, 8; Tim. HI, iii, 20; Mac. H, iii, 
119; T. & C. n, iii, 91, IV. v, 29; 
Sonn. xxxviii, 3, Ixxvi, 10, Ixxix. 5, 
c, 8, ciii, 8. P^f. L. L. L. 1, ii, 
160; 1 H. 6, V, i, 46. Reason. T. & 
C. IV, V. 26, 27. Power of argument. 
M. A. in, i, 96. The preliminaiy 
matter of a book. Tim. II, ii, 179. 
The plot. Ham. II, ii, 850, HI, ii, 227. 
Ariachne, a mistake for Arachne. T. & 
C. V, ii, 150. 

Aim, V. t to take in the arms. Cym. IV, 

ii, 408. To make ready, confirm. 
A. W. I, ii, 11. 

Arms, ab. armed bands. 2 H. 6, IV, 
ix, 29, V, i, 18, 89; 11. 2, H, iii, 80, 95. 
Armado, ab. a fleet of men-of-war. C. of 
E. Ill, ii, 184 ; John, III, iv, 2. 
Arm-gaunt, a word of doubtful meaniim. 
Possibly, gaunt with armour, or with 
bearing armour. See A. & C. 1, 5, 48 n. 
Armigero, a blunder for **A^iger,*’ an 
esquire, one who was entitled to bear 
arms. M. W. I, i, 8. 

Annipotent, adj. powerful in arms. L. L. 

L. V, ii. 642 ; A. W. IV, iii. 220. 
Armour, ab. a suit of armour. M. A. H, 

iii, 15; 2 H. 4, IV. v, 80. 

Aroint ^ee! be gone, get thee gone. 

Mac. I, iii, 6; I^ar,'!!!, iv, 122. 
A-row, adv. in a row, one after the other. 
C. of E. V, i. 170. 

Arras, ab. taj^ry; so called from being 
first made at Anas. M. W.Ql,iii, 78; 
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1 H. 4» n, iv, 482; M. A. iii, 5S; Asjpersion. sb. sprmklioff. Tp. TV, i, 18. 
Ham. U, ii» 162. The spriiikliDg of hmy water acoom- 

Arrearages* sb. arrears. Csrm. II. iv. 18. panied the act of b^ediction. See 
Arrivanoe. sb, persons arriving. Oth. H. Uym. V> v. 850. 851. 

i. 42. Aspic, sb. asp. Oth. lU, iii, 454; A. & 

Arrive, v. t. to reach, attais to. J. C. I. C. V. ii. 291. 848. « 

ii. 110; Cor. U, ^ 178; 8 H. 6, V. iii. As|acioiiSj^blunder for ^'suspicious.” 

Amgancy. sb. arrogance. H. 8. H. iv. Aspire, v. t. to mount* ascend. R. & J. 

110. fia, i, 114. 

Art. sb. theory. J. C. IV. iii. 192. Knowl> A-squint. adv. squintingly. Lear, V. iii, 
e^. Sonn. xiv, 10. Chemical art. 78. • 

L^. lU. ii^ 70; Mac. IV. iii, 148. Ass, in comjMund, sb. ^e gramnwtical 
Arthur’s show, an exhibition by a com- affix “ as^* in composition (a quibble), 
pany of archers who gave themselves Cor. II, i, 54. 

the names of the Knights of the Round Assay, sb. attempt, experiment. M. for 
Table. 2 H. 4. HlTu, 272. M. HI. i. 162; Mac. IV, iii. 143; Tim. 

Article, sb. “a soul of great article,” IV, iii. 401 ; Ham. U, ii, 71 ; Oth. 1, iii, 

which would require a lai;M invento^ 18. Assaidt, attack. 1 H. 5, 1. ii, 151. 
to describe its qualities. Ham. V, ii. Assay, v. t. to attempt, try, put to the test. 

116. Terms, contract. Cor. 11, iii, A. W. HI, vii, 44; M. W. H, i, 20; 

193. 1 H. 4, V, iv, 84; Ham. Ill, i, 14. 

Articulate, v. i. to make articles or con- Assemblance, sb. semblance, appearance, 
ditions of peace. Cor. I. ix, 77. v.i. 2 H. 4, IQ, ii, 252. 
to set forth in detail. 1 H. 4. V. i, 72. Assigns, sb. appendages. Ham. V, ii. 147. 
Artificer, j 6. artisan. John, IV, ii, 201. 157. 

Artificial, adj. working by art. M. N*s Assinego, sb. an ass. T. & C. II, i, 48. 
D. HI, ii, 208. ”imincial strife,” ^e Assistance, sb. mrsons assisting, assist- 
effort of art to imitate nature. Tim. ants. Cor. 1 V, ^ S3. Compare Ar- 
1. i. 40. rivanoe. 

Artist, sb. a scholar, man of letters. A. W. Assistant, adj. assisting. Ham. I, iii, 8. 

H, iii, 10; T. & C. 1, iii, 24. ^ Associate, v.t. to accompany. R. & J. 

Arts-man, sb. a scholar. L. L. L. V, i, V, ii, 6. 

68. Assc^tes, sb. comrades. Ham. IV. iii. 

As » as if. W. T. V, ii, 82 ; A. & C. 45. 
ni, xiii, 85. Inasmuch as. Mac. 1, Assul^ugate. v. t. to subjugate. T. & 
vii, 78. C. II, iii. 187. 

A^, V. i. to require. M. N*s D. 1, ii. Assume, v. t. to reach, attain. Cym. V, 
20; 2 H. 6, 1, ii. 90. v, 819; Ham. Ill, iv. 160. 

Askance, adv. looking sidewa^. V. & Assurance, sb. legal security. T. of S. 

A. 842; Sonn. cx, 6. H, i, 879, 888, IV. ii, 117, iv, 89; 

Askance, v. t. to cause to look sideways. Ham. V, i. 118. 

Lucr. 687. Assured, p. p. betrothed. C. of £. HI. ii. 

Aslant, prep, across. Ham. IV, vii. 167. 189 ; John, U, t, 535. 

Aspect, sb. look, repird. A. & C. I, v. Astonish, v. t. strike dumb. stun. Sonn. 
88. An astrological term for the a|>- hcxxvi, 8. 

peaiance of the planets. W. T. H, i. Astronomy, sb. astrology, prophecy by 
107; As, V, iii, 58; T. & C. I, in, means of the stars. Sonn. xiv, 2. 
Lear, H. ii, 101; Lucr. 14; Sonn. At friend, adv. friendly. W. T. V, i, 
xxvi, 10. 140. 
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At help, adv, helping, faTouring. Ham. 
IV, lii, 44. 

Atomy, «6. atom. As, HI, ii, S17, ▼, IS; 
R. & J. 1, iv, 57. Anatomy, skele- 
ton. 2 H. 4, y, iv, d9. 

Alone, 17. ^ to set at otie, reconcile. R. 2, 
I, i, a(R; Oth. IV. i, «27 ; Cym. I, iv, 
86; Tim. V, iv, 58; A. & C. ll, ii, 106. 
To agree. As, V, iv, 104; Cor. IV, 
vi, 78. 

Atonement, s&. reconciliation, ft H. 4, 
IV, i, 221; R. 8, 1| iii, 36. 

Attach, v.t to seize, lay hold of. 
in, iii, 5 ; 2 H. 4, II, li, 8. To arrest. 
C. of £. IV, i, 6, 74; 1 H. 6, II, 4, 96; 
R. 2. n, in, 156; 2 H. 4, IV, ii, 109; 
H. 8, I, i, 217, ii, 210 ; Oth. I, ii, 
77. 

Attachment, s&. arrest. T. & C. IV, 
ii, 5. 

Attainder, stain, taint, disgrace. R. 2, 

IV, i, 24; R. 8, HI, v, 82. Malignity. 

V. & A. 741. 

Attaint. s&. conviction. Lear, V. iii, 84. 
Stain, disgrace. H. 5, IV, prol. 46; 
T. & C. I, ii, 26 ; Lucr. 825 ; Sonn. 
bcxxii, 2. 17. t, to convict. 1 H. 6, II, 
iv, 96. p. p. attainted. L. L. L. V, 
ii, 807. ■* 

Attainture, conviction, disgrace. 2 H. 
6, 1, ii, 106. 

Attasked, p. p, taken to task, blamed. 
Lear, 1, iv, 844. 

Attempt, 17. t to tempt. M. for M. IV, 
ii, 180; M. of V. IV, i, 416. 
Attmptable, adj, liable to be tempted. 
Cym. I, iv, 56. 

Attend, i7. t. to listen to. 1, ii, 78, 
458; M. of V. V, i, 108. To wait for. 
M. W. I, i, 245; Tw. N. HI, iv, 218; 
8 H. 6, IV, vi, 82 ; Cor. 1, x, 80, II, ii, 
158. Bid to attend. Lear, I, i, 84. 
Attent, adj. attentive. Ham. 1, ii; 193; 

Per. m, prol. 11. ^ 

Att^ s&. attestation. T. & C. V, u, 120. 
Attorney, sb. a proxy, deputy. As, FV, 

i. 88 ; R. 8, V, iii, 88. 


Attorneyship, s6. the office of a proxy. 
lH.6,Vrv,56. 

Attribute, s6. reputation. T. & C. II, 
iii, 112; Ham. 1, iv, 22. 

Attribution, s5. praise. 1 H. 4, IV, 

i, 8. . 

I Audacious, adj. darii^, bold, but without 
any note of blame. L. L. L. V, i, 4. 
Audaciously, adv. boldly. L. L. L. V, 

ii, 104; Lucr. 1223. 

Audible, adj. quick of hearing. Cor. IV, 
v,222. 

Audit, s5. final reckomng, account. 
Comp. 280; Sonn. iv, 12, xlix, 4, 
GXXVl, 11. 

Auditor, tb. revenue officer. 1 H. 4, II, 
i> 56. 

Auger-hole, s&. small cranny. Mac. II, 

m, 121. 

Augur, «6. augury. Mac. HI, iv, 124. 
Ai^rer, s6. interpreter of omens. J. C. 

n, i, 200. 

Aunt, s5. an old gossip. M. N*s D. II, 

i, 51. Used in a bad sense. W. T. IV, 

iii, 11. 

Auricular, adj. received through the ears. 
Lear, I, ii, 88. 

Authentic, adj. authoritative. M. W. II, 

ii, 204. 

Authorized, •p.jp. authenticated, vouched 
for. Mac. Ill, iv, 66. 

Avail, s6. profit. A. W. I, iii, 175, III, 
i.22. 

Avaunt, tnf. begone! M. W. I, iii, 78; 
C. of £. IV, iii, 74. Used as a sub- 
stantive. H. 8, n, iii, 10. 

Ave, s&. from Lat. ave, hail ! Hence, an 
acclamation. M. for M. 1, i, 71. 
Ave-Mary. «6. a prayer in the Roman 
Catholic church, so called from the 
angel’s salutation to the Virgin, Hail. 
Mary! 2 H. 6, 1, iii, 54; 8 H. 6, 11, 
i, 162. 

Aver, V. t. to allege. Cym. V, v, 208. 
Avis^, p. n. advised. M. W. I, i, 150. 
Informed. “Are you avis^?” = 
“Do you know?” M. W. I, iv, 91; 
M. for M. II. ii. 182. 


Attomeyed, p. p. performed by proxy. 

W. T. 1, i, 26. Engaged as an attorney. I Avoid, v. t. to leave, quH. H. 8, V, i, 86 ; 
M. for M. V, i, 388. ' Cor. IV, v, 24, 31 ; 2 H. 6, 1, iv, 40; 
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Tp. IV, i, 14«; Cpai. I, i, 185; W. T. 
1, ii, 468; A. & C. V, ii, 841. 

A'voucl^ tb. assertion, testimony. Ham. 
1, i, 57. V. t to ooffroborate. W. T. 
V, ii, 68; Mac. Ql, i, 118. 

Away with. ** Could never away with” 
-could never endure. 8 H. 4, HE, 
ii, 196. 

Awdera, od;. fearless. John, 1, i, 866. 
Inspiring no fear or reverence. R. 8, 
n, IV. 58, 

Awful, o^. filled with regard for authority. 
Two G. IV, i, 46; R. 8, HI, iii, 76. 
Deserving of awe. Per.n,i,4; 8H.4, 
V,ii,86; 8H.6, V.i,98. 

Awkward, adj, contrary, adverse. 8 H. 

6, III, ii, 83 ; Per. V, i, 98. 

A-work, to set. To set to work, set work- 
ing. 8 H. 4, IV, iii, 118; Ham. H, ii, 
488. 

Ay me ! int. alas 1 M. W. 1, iv, 60; John, 
V, iii, 14. 

Azu^, adj. azure. Tp, V, i, 48; Cym. 
IV, ii, 883. 

Baby, a doll. Mac. HI, iv, 106. 
Baccare, ini. go back 1 a spurious Latin 
word. T. of S, n, i, 78. 

Backed, having a bade. Ehun. IQ, ii, 
870. 

Backsword man, a player at single-siidc. 
8 H. 4, m, ii, 68. 

Back-trick, sb. a capa badcwaids in 
dancinff. Tw. N. 1, iii, 115. 
Backward, s6. the retmpect, past. Tp. 
1, ii, 50. 

Badeward, adj. speak backward — speak 
ill of. M. A. fil, i, 61. 

Backed, p. p, mark^ as with a badge, 
h&c. II, ui, 100. • 

Be, V. i. to punish with infamy,^ as 
recreant knights: part of the pimish- 
ment bei^ to hang them up by the 
heels. 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 98; R. 8,% i, 170. 
To mode, insult. Tw. N. V, i, 866; 
8 H. 4, V, iii, 104. 

Bailie, for ”give.” M. W. I, iv, 
79. 

Bait, V. I. to harass, torment. R. 8, IV, 
i, 888; Cor. IV, ii, 48. 


Baked-meats, s&. pastry. R. J. IV, 
iv, 5 ; Ham. I, u, 180. 

Bald, adj. bareh^ed. Cor. IV, v, 194. 
Noseless. C. of £. 11, ii, 107; 1 H. 4, 
I, iii, 65 ; Cor. lU, i, 164. 

Baldri^, <6. a bdf or girdle. M. A. *1, 

l, 809. 

Bale, s&. evil, mis^ef. Cor. I, i, 161. 
Balk, V, t. to wrangle, dispute. To balk 
lomc — to chop lo^c, wrangle. T. of 
S. 1, i, 84. To miss. Lucr. 696. 
Balked, p.p. passed over, omitted. Tw. 
N.lll,ii,83. Heaped up, as in ridges. 
1 H. 4, 1, i, 69. 

Ballad, v, i. to sing ballads about. A. & 
C. V, ii, 816. 

Ballast, p. p. ballasted, loaded. C. of £. 

m, ii, 185. 

Ballow, tb. a cudgel. Lear, IV, vi, 848. 
Balm, tb. the oil of consecration. R. 8, 

m, ii, 65. IV, i, 807; H. 6, IV, i, 856. 
Ban, s5. a cnirse. Ham. HI, ii, 858; Lear, 

n, iii, 19; Tim. IV, i, 84. 

Ban, V. L to curse. 8 H. 6, H, iv, 85; 
V. & A. 886; Lucr. 1460; Pass.P. 
xix, 80. 

Banbury cheese, which was proverbiidly 
poor and thin, nothing but paring. 
M. W. I, i, 116.' 

Band, tb. a bond. R. 8, 1, i, 8, V, ii, 65 ; 
C. of £. IV, ii, 49; 1 H. 4, HI, ii, 
157; 8 H. 4, 1, ii, 80; A. & C. ID, ii, 
86 ; SH.6, 1, i, 186. 

Ban-dogs, tb. fierce dogs which were kept 
in a bieind or chain. 8 H. 6, 1, iv, 18. 
Bandy, v. i. to contend. T. A. I, i, 818; 
As, V, i, 51 ; L. L. L. V, ii, 89. v. t. to 
toss; a term in tennis. R. & J. H, v, 
14. 

Bane, tb. poison. M. for M. I, ii, 188. 
Baned, p. p. poisoned. M. of V. IV, i. 
46. 

Bank, tb. shore. Sonn. Ivi, 11. v. t, to 
sail along the bifiiks. John, V, ii, 104. 
Banning, m. cursing. 1 H. 6, V, iii, 48. 
Banquet, tb. dessert. T. of S. V, ii, 9. 

R. & J. I, v, 180; H. 8, V, i, 4, 18. 
Barbed, adj, aimed; u^ only of a 
horse. R. 8, HI, iii, 117; R. 8, 1, i, 
10 . 
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* Barber-moi^jer, «6. one who deals mtich knights on horseback, and reaching 

with barbm. Lear, II, ii, 90. fhun the middle to b^w the knees. 

Bare, v. t to shave. M. for M. IV, ii, 108; Per. 11, i, 159. 

. A. W. IV, i, 46. Basilisco'like, Basilisco was a character 

Barfid, adj. full of hindrances. Tw. N. in Soliman and Perseda, and the refer- 

{, iv, 40. * en^ is to a passage in that play . John, 

Barked, p. p. covered as with a bark. 1, i, 244. , 

Ham. I, V, 71. * Basilisk, ah. a fabulous serpent. W. T. 

Barm, ah. Yeast. M. N*s D. H, i, 88. 1, ii, 888; Cym. 11, iv, 107; H. 5, V, 

Bam, or Bame, a5. a child, baim. M. A. ii, 17; 2 H. 6, 111, ii, 52, S24; 8 H. 

Ul, iy, 42 ; A. W. 1, iii, 25 ; W. T. HI, 6, 111, ii, 187. A large cannon. 1 H. 

iii, 68. * 4, n, iii, 50. , 

Bam, V. t. to store up in a barh. Lucr. Basis, a6. base. J. C. Ill, i, 116. 

850. Bass, v. U to proclaim in a deep bass note. 

Barnacle, ah. a shell-fish supposed to Tp. HI, in, 99. 
grow on trees and to turn into the Basta, inf. (Italian) enough ! T. of S. 1, 
bamade-goose. Tp. IV, i, 247. i, 198. 

Barrabas, M. of V. IV, i, 291. See Matt Bakaid, ah. a sweet Spanish wine. M. 

xxvii, 16. for M. HI, ii, 8 ; 1 H. 4, 11, iv, 25, 70. 

Barr’d, p.p. refused, V. & A. 880. Bastardy, a5. baseness, trmchery. J. C. 
Barren, adj, dull, witless. Tw. N. I, v, H, i, 188. 

79; Ham. HI, ii, 40; M. N’s D. HI, Bastinado, ah. cudgelling. As, V, i, 51; 
ii, 18. 1 H. 4, n, iv, 827; John, 11, i, 468. 

Barricado, ah. a barricade, barrier. Tk. Bat, ah. a cudgel. Cor. 1, i, 58, 150; 
N. IV, ii, 86 ; W. T. I, ii, 204. v. i. to Comp. 64. 
bairic^e. A. W. I, i, 107. Bate, an. strife. 2 H. 4, II, iv, 240. 

. Barson, {nobably Barston in Warwidc- Bate, v. i. to flutter, as a hawk. 1 H. 4, 
shire. 2 H. 4, V, iii, 89. IV, i, 99; H. 5, 111, vii, 109; R. & J. 

Bartholomew brar-pi^. Roast-pig was HI, ii, 14. To diminish. 1 H. 4, HI, 
one of the dainties at Barthofomew iii, 2. 

Fair, which was held in Smithfield on Bat^ v. f . to except, abate. Tp. 1, ii, 250, 
August 24. 2 H. 4, H, iv, ^1. H, i, 94; M. N’s D. I, i, 190. To beat 

Bartiiolomew-tide, the feast of St. Bar- down, weaken. M. of V. Ill, iii, 82; 

* tholomew, August 24. H. 5, V, ii, 808. John, V, iv, 53. 

Basan, Bashan. A. & C. HI, xiii, 127. Bate-breeding, adj, causing strife. V. & 
See Ps. xxii, 12. A. 655. 

Base, adj, bastard, illegitimate. Lear, Bateless, adj. that cannot be blunted. 

l, ii, 6, 10, 20. Lucr. 9. 

Base, sh. a rustic game, perhaps the same Bat-fowling, sb. a mode of catching birds 
as that now called prisoner’s base. at night oy means of torches and poles 

Cym. V, iii, 20. To bid a base is to and sometimes of nets. Tp. H, i, 176. 

challenge to a race. V. & A. 808; Batlet, sh. a small bat or club used for 
Two G. 1, ii, beating linen at the wash. As, H, iv. 

Base court, sb. the low%r court. R. 2, 46. 

m, iii, 176, 180. Batten, v. i. to grow fat. Cor. IV, v, 88; 

Baseness, sb, low rank. W. T. IV, iv. Ham. HI, iv, 67. 

728. Ill^itimacy. Lear, 1, ii, 10 ; W. Battle, sb. an army or division of an army 
T. n, m, 78. Mean employment. in order of battle. John, IV, ii, 78; 

Tp. m, i, 2, 12; Ham. V, if 84. 1 H. 4, IV, i, 129; 2 H. 4, HI, ii, 153; 

Bases, sb. embroidered ridrts, worn by H.5,lV,ii,54; J.C. V,i,4; T.A. V, 
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1, 79; Mac. V, vi, 4; SH. 6, I, i, 8; Bearing, <6. suffering. Lear, m, vi, 107 ; 

Lear, ID, ii, 28; T. & C. DI, ii, 27; Tim. Ill, v, 48. To bear up - to put 

A. & C. Ill, ix, 2; Cor. 1, vi, 51. A the helm up (a nautical tenn). 

battalion. V. & A. 619. lU, ii, 2. 

Bauble, a trifle, plaything. T. of S. Beai^-cloth, sb. the cloth in which a 
IV, iii, 82. of a woman. Oth. chila was carried to be christened. 

IV, i. 133. TY^ fool’s baton. A. W. W. T. HI, iii, 111 ; 1 H. 6, 1, iii, 42. 

IV, V, 26 ; R. & J. II, iv, 89. A small Bear-ward, sb. a<keej^ of bears. M. A. 
boat. Cym. m, i, 27; T. & C. I. iii, II, i, 34; 2 H. 6, V, i, 149, 210. 

85. Beat, v, t. to hammer, meditate. Tp. V, 

Bavin, adj. made of bavin or brushwood. i, 246 ; Ham. HI, i, 174. To throb. 

1 H. 4, 11I« ii, 61. Tp. I, ii, 176 ; f-iear. III, iy, 14. 

Bawbling, adj. trifling, insignificant. Beated beaten. Sonn. Ixii, 10. 

'IV. N. V, 1, 48. Beautied, p. p. adorned. Ham. Ill, i, 51. 

Bawcock, sb. a fine fellow. Fr. beau coq. Beautified, o^. endowed with b^uly, 

IV. N. m, iv, 107; H. 5, HI, ii, 24; beautiful. Ham. II, ii, 110. 

W. T. I, ii, 121. Beaver, sb. the front part or face-guard 

Bay, «b. See note on M. for M. H, i, 230. of tlie helmet. Ham. I, ii, 229; 2 H. 
Bay, sb. bark. At a bay =» at an ex- 4, IV, i, 120; H. 5, IV, ii, 44. _ Used 
temity, within one’s power. 'P. A. IV, for the helmet itself. R. 3, V, iii, 50 ; 
u, 42; V. & A. 877; Pass. P. xi, 13. 2 H. 6, 1, i, 12. 

The metaphor is from a hunted do^ Bemuse, conj. in order that. 2 H. 6, 111, 
standing and barking when flight is ii, 99. 

hopeless, v. t. to hunt to the death. Beck, sb. a signal. Ham. HI, i, 125 ; 
J. C. Ill, i, 205, IV, i, 49. A. & C. HI, ii, 60. Salutation, 

Beached, adj. formed by the beach. M. courtesy. Tim. I, ii, 234. v. t, to 

N’s D. 11, i, 85; Tim. V, i, 214. beckon. John, 111, iii, 13; A. & C. 

Beachy » Inched. 2 H. 4, 111, i, 50. IV, xii, 26. 

Beads, sb. orimnally, prayers; hence, a Become, v. z. to^get to, betake oneself, 
rosary on which prayers were counted 3 H. 6, U, i, 10, IV, iv, 25. To befit, 

by beads. R. 2, ill, iii, 147; R. 3, HI, A. & C. IV, xv, 80. v. i. to render 

vu, 93; 2 11. 6, I, i, 27. fitting or comely. Sonn. cxxvii, 13, 

Beadsman, sb. almsman, one who is cl, 5. 
hired to offer prayers for another. R. Becomed, p. p. become. A. & C. HI, 

2, HI, ii, 116. vii, 26; Cym. V, y, 406. adj. becom- 

Beak, sb. ^e bows of a ship. Tp. 1, ii, ing. R. & J. IV, ii, 26. 

196. Becoming, sb. grace. A. & C. I, ui, 96; 

Bemn, sb. the shaft of a spear. T. & C. Sonn. d, 5. 

V, V, 9. Bedded, adj. lying flat. Ham. lH, iv. 

Bear. To bear a brain t£ have some 121. 

sense. R. & J. 1, iii, 30. To bear a Bedlam, sb. a madhouse. 2 H. 6, V, i, 

hand over =» to treat domineeringly. 131 ; Lear, 1, ii, 130. A madman. 

J. C. 1, ii, 35. To bear hard to be Lear, III, vii, 103; John, 11, i, 188. 

hard upon, have a grudge against. odj. mad. H.^ V, i, 18; 2 H.6, ni,i, 

J. C. I, ii, 312, n, i, 215, III, i, 158. 51, V, I, 132; Lear, H, iii, 14. 

To bear in hand to deceive with Bed-swerver, sb. an adultress. W. T. 11, 
false hopes. 2 H. 4, I, ii, 34 ; Cym. i, 93. 

V, V, 43; Mac. HI, i, 80; Ham. H, Bedwork, sb, ^ See note on T. & C. 1, 
ii, 67; M. A. IV, i, 801; M. for M. iii, 205. 

I, iv, 51. Beetle, sb. a heavy maUiet. 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 
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S15. See note. Hence beetle-headed the foimula was read from the book 
-• heavy, stupid. T. of S. IV, i, 141. of offices, and three candles were ex- 

Beeile, v. i. to jut, project Ham. 1, iv, tingukhed. John, 111, iii, IS. 

.71. , , B^y-pinched, adj» ravenous. Lear, III, 

Before-time, adv. in time past. Cor. 1, i, IS. 

vj;24. • Blocked, p.p. locked. M. for M. V. i, 

Befortune, V. t to betide. TwoG. IV, iii, 208. 

41 . * Bemadding, adj, maddening. Lear, 111, 

B^, V, t you cannot beg — you can- i, 38. 
not apply for the guardianship of us Be-met, p. p. met. Lear, V, i, 20. 
as if we were fools. L. L. L. V, ii, 490. Be-mete, v. t to measure. T. of S. IV, 
Beget, V, t, to raocure.* L. L. L. II, i, iii, IIS. ^ 

69; Ham. lU, ii, 7; Lucr. 1005. Bemock, v, t, to mock. Cor. I, i, 261. 
Begetter, procurer. Sonn. dedication. Bemoilecl, p. p. bemired. T. of S. IV, i, 
Begnaw, v. t. to gnaw. R. 3, 1, iii, 222. 66. 

Beguiled, p.o. made capable of decep- Be-monster, v.t. to make monstrous. 

tion, cmtiiy disguised. Lucr. 1544. Lear, IV, ii, 63. 

Behave, v, t. to manage, control. Tim. Bench, v. t. to sit on the bench of justice. 

m, V, 22. Lear, HI, vi, 38. v, L to raise to the 

Behaviour, s6. person. John, 1, i, 3. bench. 

plu, » manners. J. C. I, ii, 42. Bencher, eh, magistrate. Cor. U, i, 76 ; 

Behest, eb, commandment. R. & J. IV, W. T. I, ii, 314. 

ii, l9; Cym. V, iv, 122. Bench-hole, «5. the hole of a privy. A. & 

Beholding, adj. obliged, indebted. Two C. IV, vii, 9. 

G. IV, iv, 169; M. of V. I, iii, 100; Bend, v. t. to turn, direct; used of swords 
J. C. Ill, ii, 65, 67. and cannon. R. 3, 1, ii, 95; Lear, IV, 

Behoof, advantage, profit. 2 H. 6, ii, 74; John, II, i, 37. i;. r. to incline. 

ly, vii, 74. Ham. I, ii, 115. Bend up » extend. 

Behove, ib. behoof, profit. Ham. V, i, 63. H. 5, III, i, 16 ; Mac. I, vii, 79. 

Behoveful, adj. burning, suitable. R. look. J. C. I, ii, 123. Obeisance. A. 

& J. IV, iii, 8. ^ & C. n, ii, 212. 

Being, life, existence; and so, habit of Be-netted, p. p. enclosed as in a net. 
life. A. & C. n, ii, 34 ; Cym. 1, v, 54 ; Ham. V, ii, 29. 

Tim. IV, iii, 245. Benevolences, s&. forced loans. R, 2, II, 

Being, conj. since, inasmuch as. M. A. i, 250. 

Iv, i, 249 ; 2 H. 4, H, i, 179. Benison, sb. blessing. Mac. 11, iv, 40; 

Beldam, eb. originally, a grandmother, as Lear, I, i, 265. 
in Lucr. 953 ; applied contemptuously Bent, s6. inclination, disposition. Ham. 
to an old woman, a hag. John, IV, 11, ii, 30; M. A. IV, i, 186; R. & J. 

ii, 185; Mac. Ill, v, 2. II, ii, 143? A glance. H. 5, V, ii, 16; 

Be-lee*d, p. v. driven into the lee of the A. & C. I, iii, 36. 

wind. Otn. I, i, 30. Ben venuto, welcome. L. L. L. IV, ii. 

Belie, v.t. to praise falsely. 1 H. 4, I, 148; T. of S. I, ii, 278. 

iii, 113. • Bepray, v. t. to pray. L. L. L. V, ii, 683. 

Belied, p. p. full of lies, false. Lucr. Berattie, v. t. to decry, cry out against. 

1533. Ham. H, ii, 337. 

Belike, adv. probably. Two G. I, ii, 85, Bereave, v. i. rob. V. & A. 797. 

&c. Bergomask, sb. a rustic dance which took 

Bell, book^ and candle. In the ceremoiw its name from Bergamo. M. N’s D. 
of excommunication the bell was toUed, V, i, 350. 
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Bermoothes, the Bermudas. Tp. 1> Bethought, p. p. minded. Lear, II, iii, 
ii, 229. 6. 

Bescieened, p. p. screened. R. & J. U, Bethumped, p. p. thumped. John, 11, i, 
ii, 52. 406. 

Besmhed » besought. Ham. HI, i, 22 ; Betid, p. p. happened, befallen. 1^. 1, 
Comp. 207. ii, 31 ; R. 2, V. i, 42. 

Beseem, v, i, to })efit. R. 2, IV, i, 116. Betime, v. i, to betide, chance. L. L. L. 
Beseeming, s5. appearance. Cym. V, v, IV, iii, 378. m good time. John, „ 
409, ^ ly. iii, 98 ; Ham. IV, v. 47. ^ 

Beshrew, v. t to invoke mischief upon, Betrim, v. t, to trim. Tp, IV, i, 65. 
curse; used not ve^ seriously. R. & Be-tumbled, p. p. tumbled. Lucr. 1037. 
J. V, ii, 20; M. of V. U, vi, 52; John, Bevel, adj, sloping, crooked. Sonn. 
V, iv, 49, V, 14; Ham. II, i, 113. cxxi, 11. 

Besides, prep, beside. TV. N. IV, ii, 83; Bewitchment, ab, bewitching talk. Cor. 

Cym. n, iv, 149. ' II, iii, 98. 

Bcslubber, v. t. to daub. 1 H. 4, II, iv. Bewray, v. /. to discover, disclose. Cor. 

SOI. V, iii, 95 ; Lear, II, i, 107; Lucr. 1698. 

Besmirch, v. i, to soil. H. 5, IV, iii, 110; Bias, ab. technical term in the ^me of 
Ham. I, iii, 15. bowls; “against the bias*^— con- 

Besom, e6. a broom. 2 H. 6, IV, vii, 28. trary to tencfency or propensity. T. of 

Besonian, a cant term for a needy beggar. S. IV, v, 25 ; R. 2, III, iv, 5 ; cf. Tw. 

2H.4, V, iii, 112 ; 2 H. 6, IV, i, 134. N. V, i, 252 ; Lem, I, ii, 106; Bass. P. 

ProperJIy, a penniless recruit. v, 5 ; Ham. II, i, 66. adi. protuber- 

Besort, v. t. to fit, suit. Lear, I, iv, 250. ant, like the bias side of a bowl. T. & 

company, retinue. Oth. I, iii, 238. C. IV, v, 8 ; cf. T. & C.^ IV, v, 169. 

Bespeak, v. t to speak to, address. Tw. adv. awry. T. & C. I, iii, 15. 

N. V, i, 181 ; R. 2, V, ii, 20. Bibble-babble, s6. idle babbling. Tw. N. 

Best, adj. in the best » at best. Ham. IV, ii, 93. 

I, V, 27 ; Pass. P. vii, 18. Bickering, qWrel. 2 H. 6, 1, i, 139. 

Bestained, p.p. stained. John, IV, iii. Bid forth, invite out. M. of V. II, v, 11. 

24. Biddy ! chick ! a call to allure chickens. 

Bested, p. p. situated. Worse bested - Tw. N. HI, iv, 110. 

in a worse plight. 2 H. 6, II, iii, 56. Bide, v. t. to endure, undergo. Tw. N. 
Bestow, v.t. to place, put, dispose of. I, v, 60, H, iv, 93, 123; R. & J. I, 

5 p. V, i, 299; Oth. Ill, i, 54; Ham. i, 211. 

, ii, 517. To settle in life. T. of S. Biding, ab. abode. Lear, IV, vi, 226; 
I, i, 50, IV, iv, 35. Used reflexively. Lucr. 550. 

To behave. Mac. IQ, vi, 24; Ham. Bifold, adj. ambiguous. T. & C. V, ii, 

HI, i, 33; As, IV, iii, 85: 2 H. 4, H, 142. 

ii, 163. Bigamy, ab. marriage with one who had 

Bestowing, ab. use, control. T. & C. been married before. R. 3, UI, vii, 189. 

IV, ii, 36. ^ Bimn, ab. a nightcap. 2 H. 4, IV, v, 27. 

Bestraught, od;. distraught. T.ofS. ind. Bilbo, ab. a Spanish rapier; so called 

ii, 23. from Bilbao hr Bilboa where there vraa 

Bestride, v. i. to stand over and protect. a famous manufactory. M. W. I, i, 
C. of E. V, i, 192; 1 H. 4, V, i, 121; 146, IQ, v, 98. 

2 H. 4, I, i, 207 ; 2 H. 6, V, iii, 9; Bilboes, stocks or fetters used on board 

Mac. IV, iii, 4; Cor. U, ii, 90. ^ ship. They consisted of a bar of iron 

Beteem, v. t. to allow. M. N’s D. I, i, to which were fastened rings for the 

131; Ham. I, ii, 141. prisoner's feet. Ham. V, ii, 6. 
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Bin, 9b. a halberd. M. A. HI, iii, 88, 
188; 8 H. 6. IV, vii, ISO; R. S, HI, ii, 
A “brown 


Blank, V, L to blanch, make pale. Ham. 
m, ii, 215. 


118; R. & J. I, i, 71. 


.bill," like the old brown Bess, was 
browned to preserve it from rust 
9 A 6, IV. X, 12; Lear, IV. yi, 91. 
Bill, ab. a pubUc notice, advertisement. 
M. A. I, i, 82; J. O. IV, ii, 1; iii, 
171. 

Bird-bolt ab. a short blunt-headed arrow 
used with a crossbow. M. A. I, i, 85 ; 
Tw. N. I, V, 87. • 

Birding, sb. birdcatching, fowling. M. W. 

niTiii, 206. 

Birding-piece, sb. a fowling-piece. M. W. 

IV, 11, 48. 

Birthdom, ab. birth-ri^t; here used for 
native land. Mac. IV, iii, 4. 

Bisson, adjf purblind, dim-sighted. Cor. 
Il, i, 59. Bisson rheum = blinding 
tears. Ham. 11, ii, 500. 

Bite the thumb, to, a g^ture of contempt. 
It was done by putting the thumb n^ 
behind the upper teem and jerking it 
out with a crack. R. & J. 1, i, 41. 
Bite by the ear, to, an action of endear- 
ment. R. &. J. II, iv, 75. 

Bite by the nose, to. To treat with indig- 
nity. M. for M. HI, 1, 110. 

Bitter sweeting, ab. a Idnd of afmle, also 
called a bitter-sweet. R. & J. U, iv, 
77. 

Bitumed, p. p. smeared with bitumen. 

Per. in, i, 71, ii, 60. 

Black-Monday, Easter Monday, so-called 
from a terrible storm on Ea^r Mon- 
day 1360 from which the English army 
before Paris suffered severely. M. of 

V. n, V, 24. 

Black mouth » a slanderous tongue. 
H. 8, 1, iii, 58. 

Blacks, sb. black stuffs, for mourning pur* 
poses. W. T. I, ii, 132. 

Bladed, p. p. with fmh green blades or 
shooto. M. N’s D. I, 1 , 211. Bladed 
com — corn in the blade. Mac. IV, i, 
55. 

Blank, sb. the white mark in the centre of 
a taig^. W. T. II, iii, 5; Ham. IV, i, 
42; Oth. m, iv, 129; Lear, I, i, 158. 


Blanket, «b. thick curtain. Mac. I, v, 50. 
Blanks, ab. blank charters, which ^ter 
they were sealed could be fill^ in with 
anything which the king or his officers 
thought good. R 2, U, i, 250. See I, 
iv. 48. ^ 

Blaspheme, v. t. to slander. Mac. IV, iii, 
108. 

Blastments, ab. blighting influences. 
Ham. I, iii, 42. 

Blaze, V. t. to publish. R. & J. Ill, iii, 
151. 

Blear, v.t. to dim with weeping, blur. 
M. of V. in, ii, 59 ; T. of S. V, i, 104 ; 
Cor. n, i, 195. 

Bleeding, pr. p. raw, unsettled. Cor. n, 

i, 71. 

Blench, v, i. to flinch, start aside. Ham. 
n, ii, 593; T. & C. 1, i, 28, U, ii, 68; 
M. for M. IV, V, 5. 

Blenches, ah. swervings. Sonn. cx, 7. 
Blend, p. p. blended. Comp. 215. 

Blent, p. p. blended, mixea. M. of V. 

m, il, 182 ; Tw. N. I, v, 223. 

Blest, used actively in the sense of en- 
dowed with the power of blessing. M. 
of V. IV, i, 181. Pious. Oth. n. i, 
246. 

Blind-worm, sb. the slowworm. M. N’s 
D. n, ii, 11 ; Mac. IV, i, 16. 

Blistered, adj. puffed out, padded. H. 8, 
I, iii, 31. 

Bloat, adj. bloated. Ham. m, iv, 182. 

The old spelling is blowt. 

Block, ab. the woM or mould on which 
hats are made. M. A. I, i, 63. Hence, 
the fashion of a hat. Lear, IV, yi, 184. 
Blood, ab. deposition, temper. Tim. IV, 

ii, 38; Sonn. dx. 10. Natural feel- 
ing. Lear, UI, v, 22. Passion. H. 5, 

n, ii, 133 ; Ham. HI, ii, 67, IV, iv, 58; 
Lear, IV. ii, 64; Oth. H, iii, 197; T. 
& C. n, iii, 28; Comp. 162. Kindred. 
R. 2, I, i, 113, iii, 57; R. & J. Ill, 
i, 1^; J. C. I, i, 52. A young high- 
roirited man. John, II, i, 278, 461 ; J. 
C.I,ii, 151, IV, iii, 260. 

Blood, in. In full vigour and condition. 
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L. L. L. IV, ii, 3; 1 H. 6, IV, ii, 48; Bodro, v, i, to budge. 3 H. 6, 1, iv, 19. 
Cor. IV, V, 811. Worst in h\o^ to Bodlan, a sm^ dagger or stiletto, 
run in the worst condition for run- Ham. HI, i, 76. 

ning. Cor. I, i, 157. Bodvkins. A petty oath, the fuU form of 

Blood'boitered, p,p. dotted with blood. which in Ham. H, ii, 523, is God's 
Mac. IV, i, 183. bodvkins,” shewing that it refers 

Bloodless, adjl sUiggish, malignant. T. inally to the sacramental wafer. 

& C. I, iii, 134. W. U, hi, 40.* 

Bloody, odj. full-blooded. 8 H. 4, IV, i. Boggle, v. i. to start aside, like a fright- 
34. ened horse; to hesitate. A. W. V7iii» 

Bloody flag. The signal of war. H. 5, 1, 830. 

ii, 101 ; CV>r. II, i, 69. Boggier, ah. a sworver. A. & C. Ill, xiii. 

Blow, V, t. to inflate, swell. Tw. N. II, v, 110. 

40; A. &. C. IV, vi, 34. Boiled, adj. over-excited, unbalanced. 

Blow, V. 1 . to blossom. Two G. I, i, 46; Tp. V, i, 60; W. T. IH, iii, 63. 

M. N’s D. H, i, 849. Bold, v. t. to embolden. Lear, V, i, 26. 

Blown, p. p. in fi^ blossom. M. A. IV, Bolins, ah. bowlines. Per. HI, i, 43. 

i, 57; L. L. L. V, ii, 297; Ham. HI, i, Bollen, adj. swollen. Lucr. 1417. 

159, in, 81 ; A. & C. Ill, xiii, 39, IV, Bolt, ah. a blunt a^ro\^^ M. W. Ill, iv, 24. 
iv, 25. Swollen, puffed. A. & C. V, Bolt^, p. p. sifted. W. T. IV, iv, 356 ; 
h, 346. H. 5, 11, h, 137. Refined. Cor. HI, i, 

Blowse, ah. a coarse wench. T. A. IV, ii, 388. 

72. Bolter, ah. a sieve. 1 H. 4, III, iii, 69. 

Blubbered, p.p. with eyes and cheeks Bolting, ah. sifting. T. &;C.I, i, 18. 
swollen with weeping. 2 H. 4, 11, iv, Boltin^hutch, ah. a hutch in which meal 
421 (stage direction). ^ ^ ^ was sifted. 1 H. 4, H, iv, 435. 

Blubbering, pr. p. weeping noisily. R. Bombard, ah. a leathern vessel for liquor. 

& J. m, ui. 87. Tp. n, ii, 21 ; 1 H. 4, H, iv. 436; H. 8, 

Blue, adj. livid, dark, of the colour about V, iv, 78. • 

the eyes. As, HI, ii, 346; Lucr. 1587. Bombast, ah. cotton wool used for pad- 
Blue-cap, ah. a Scotchman, from the blue ding. L. L. L. V, u, 769 ; 1 II. II, 
bonnet which he wore. 1 H. 4, II, iv, iv, 318. Hence adjectively fustian. 
347. ^ Oth. I. i, 13. 

Blue-eyed, adj. with a dark circle about Bona-roba, ah. a harlot. 2 H. 4, III, ii, 
theeves. Tp.l, ii, 269; As, in, ii,346. 82,200. 

Blurted at, p.p. puffed at contemptu- Bond, ah. obligation, that to which one is 
ously. Per. IV, lii, 34. ^ bound. Lear, I, i, 92 ; M. for M. V, i, 

Blustrous, adj. boisterous. Per. Ill, i, 88. 8; A. & C. 1, iv, 84. 

Board, v. t. to accost, woo. M. W. U, i. Bonnet, ah. cap. V. & A. 1081, 1087. 

80 ; T. of S. I, ii, 93 ; Tw. N. I, iii, 53 ; Bonnet, v. i. to take off the bonnet, show 
Ham. n, ii, 169. courtesy. Cor. II, ii, 25. 

Bob, V. t. to beat smartly, thump. R. 3, Book, ah. used of any document or writ- 
V, iii, 334; T. & C. II, i, 67. HI, i, ing. 1 H. 4. Ill, i, 223, 265; Sonn. 

65. To obtain by fraud, cheat. Oth. xxiii, 8. Lo4e of study, learning. 2 

V, i, 16 ; T. & C. in, i. 65. , H. 6, IV, vii, 68 ; H. 8, 1, i, 122. Re- 

Bob, ib. a smart rap, jest. As, n. vii, 55. corder, reporter. Cor. V, ii 15. By 

Bode, V. i. to foreshadow evil. T. & C. the book » methodically. R. & J. 1, 

V, ii, 189; Oth. IV, i, 22. v, 108. ^ In your books — in your good. 

Bodement, ah. foreboding, presage. T. books, in your fa ui. T. of S. II, i, 

& C. V, iii, 80; M^V, i. 96. 221 ; 2 H. 4, n, 2, 43; M. A. I, i. 63. 
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Book oath — oath sworn on the Bible. 
« H. 4. n, i, 99. 

Book, V. t, to register. H. 5, IV, vii, 70. 
Bookman, s6. a student. L. L, L. 11, i, 
‘ 226. 

BcMokmates, feUow^tudents. L. L. L. 

IV, i, 93. 

Boot, s6. booty, prey. il. 5, 1, ii, 194 ; 2 
H. 6, IV, i. 13. J^rofit, advantage. M. 
for M. II. iv. 11; W. T. IVViv, 627. 
665; A. & C. IV. i, 9; II. 2, 1, i. 164. 
What is given over jjid above ; bonus. 
W. T. IV, iv, 665 ; R. 3, IV, iv, 65 ; 
T. & C. IV, V, 40. 

Boot, V. i. to put on boots. 2 H. 4, V, iii, 
133. 

Boot, V. i, to give to boot or into the bar- 
gain. A ? El, V, 71. 

Boot, V, to avail R 2, III, iv, 18. 

V, t. to endow. A. & C. II, v. 71. 
Boot-hose, sb. a stocking to be worn with 

boots. T. of b III, il, 63. 

Bootless, adj. profitless. Tp. I, ii, 35. 
Bootle<», adv no purpose. M. N’s D. 

II, 1, 37 J. C. Ill, i, 75. 

Boots, Give me not the boots « do 
not make a laughing-stock of me ; put 
me not to the torture of the boots, 
which were used to^extort confessions. 
Two G. I, i, 27. 

bore sb. the calibre of a gun; hence, 
metaphorically, the importance of a 
question. Ham IV, vi, 22. 

Bor* , V. t. to cheat, gull, undermine. H. 
8, 1, i, 128. 

Bosky, adj. shrubby, woody. Tp. IV, i, 
81. 

Bosom, sb. used metaphorically as the 
ser of confidence. J. C. 11, i, 305, V, 
i, 7 ; Lear, IV, v, 26 ; M. N’s D. I, i, 
216. Heart’s desire. M. for M. IV, iii, 
131. Surface. John, IV, i, 3. Affec- 
tion. Lear, I, i, 272, V, iii, 50. 

Bosom up, V f. to lock up as in the bosom. 
H.8,i;i. 112. 

Bosp**/..* tdj. intimate. Lear, V, i, 13. 
B^' ji, t. fcO contrive clumsily. Tw. N. 
, . iV, i, 5 'Pim. IV ”*i, 284. 

Botch, sb. a clums]; blunder. Mac. HI, 
i, 133. 


Botcher, sb. a patcher of old clothes. Tw. 

N. I, v, 42; Cor. II, i, 82. 

Botchy, adj. ulcerous. T. & C. H, i, 6. 
Bots, sb. small worms in horses. 1 H. 4, 

II. i, 9; Per. II, i, 116. 

Bottle, sb. Undle. M. N’s D. IV. i, 30. 
Bottled, adj. bloated, swollen with venom. 

R. 3, 1, iii. 242, IVfiv, 81. 

Bottom, V. t. to wind as thread. Two G. 

III, ii, .53 n. 

Bottom, sb. a deep dell or vale. As, IV, 
iii, 77; 1 H. 4,111, i, 105. Ship. M. 
of V. I, i, 42. Base, essential Tjart. 
Cor. IV, v, 197. 

Bottom-grass, sh. grass growing in a deep 
valley. V. & A. 236. 

Bought and sold. Deceived, tricked. C. 
of E. in, i, 72; John, V, iv, 10; Rich. 
3, V, iii. 304; 1 H. 6, IV. iv, 13; T. & 
C. II. i. 45. 

Bounce, sb. report of a gun. John, II, i, 
462; 2 H. 4, III. ii. 276 
Bound, v. p. prepar ir, HI, vii, 7, 
10; Ilam. 1, v, 6. 

Bounden, p. p. bound, uoliged. As, I, ii, 
265; John, III, iii, 29. 

Bourn, s6. boundary. ‘!1^. II, i, 152 ; W. 
T. I, ii, 134; Ham. Ill, i, 79; A. & C. 
I, i, 16 ; T. & C. II, iii, 243. Brook. 
Lear, III, vi, 25. 

Bow, sb. yoke. As, III, iii, 69. v. i. to 
bend, yield. 1 H. 6, IV, v, 29; Sonn. 
xc, 3, exx, 3. v.t. to bend, adapt. 
Cor. V, vi, 25. 

Bower, v. t. to enclose. R. & J. HI, ii, 
81. 

Bow-hand, s&. the left hand, which holds 
the bow. L. L. L. IV, i, 126. 

Bov, sb. used contemptuously. A. & C. 
Ill, xiii 17, iV, i, 1, xii, 48; Cor. V, 
vi, 101. 

Boy, V. t. to represent a woman’s part, 
which in Shakespeare’s time was done 
by boys. A. & C. V, ii, 219. 
Boy-queller, sb. boy-killer. T. & C. 
V, V, 45. 

Brabble, sb. quarrel, brawl. Tw. N. 
V. i, 68. 

Brabbler, sb. brawler, quarreller. John, 
V, ii. 162. 
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Brace, «&. armour to protect the am. Break cross or across, a term in tilting to 
Per. II, i, 125. State of defence. Oth. denote that the staff or shaft of the 

I, iii, iii, spear was not broken fairly by a blow 

Bradi, sb. a bitch hound. 1 H. 4, IQ, in the direction of its length. M. A. V, 

i, 237; Lear, 1, iv. 111, Ql, vi, 68; i, 138; A. W. U, i, 64. See As, QI,* 

T. of S. ind. i, 16. iv, 37. c • 

Bragless, adj. without boasting. T. & Break, v, i. to communicate. J. C. U, i, 
C. V, ix, 6. • 150; Two G.rL iii» 44; M. A. 1, i. 

Braid, adj. deceitful. A. W. IV, ii, 73. 271, 288, ii, 13, Q, i, 127, QI, ii. 

Braid, v. t. to reproach, upbraid. Per. I, 67 ; 1 H. 4, Ql, i, 144rH. 8, V, i, 47. 

i, 93. V. t. Mac. 1, vii, 48; A. & C. 1, ii, 171. 

Brainish, adj. engendered in the brain, To begin. 1 H. 6, 1, iii, 81 ; M. W. 

crazy. Ham. IV, i, 11. QI, iv, 22; T. A. V, iii, 19. To dis- 

Brain-pan, tb. the i^uU. 2 H. 6, IV, x, band. A. W. IV, iv, 11. To become 

II. ^ ^ ^ bankrupt. 2 H. 4, epil. 12. 

Brainsick, adj. distempered in brain, mad. Break, v. t. to fail to keep. Two G. V, 

1 H. 6, IV, i. Ill ; T. & C. Q, ii, 122. i, 4; M. of V. I, iii, 158. 

Brainsickly, adv. madly. Mac. Q, ii, 46. Break up, to carve; hence, to open a 
Brake, s6. a thicket. M. N*s D. II, i, letter. L.‘L. L. IV, i, 56; M. of V. 

227; H.8,I,ii,75; V. &A.237,876; Q. iv, 10. 

2 H. 6, in, i, 1. Breast, s&. voice in singing. Tw. N. Q, 

Branched, p. p. ornamented with^ttems iii, 18. 

of leaves and flowers. Tw. N. II, v, 44. Brj^th, eh. gentle exercise. T. & C. Q, 
Brand, eh. st^ma, disgn^. Sonn. cxi, 5. iii, 108, IV, v, 92. Breathing space. 

Brave, adj. mie, splendid. T^. I, ii, 6, H. 5, U, iv, 145. Speech. Cor. Q, 

411 ; Ham. Q, ii, 299. i, 49. Suffrage, vote. Cor. U, i, 

Brave, eh. a boast, defiance. John, V, ii, ^6. 

159; T. & C. IV, iv, 136; T. A. H, Breathe, v.t. to allow to take breath, 
i, 30. ^ 2 H. 4, 1, i, 38,(^IV, i, 114. To utter. 

Brave, v. i. to make an ostentatious dis- Tim. IQ v, 32. v. i. to take breath. 1 
ay. R. 2, U, iii, 112, 143 ; v.t. to H. 4, 1, iii, 102. v. r. to give oneself eX- 

efy. John, IV, ii, 243, V, i, 70; B. 3, excise. A. W. Q, iii, 249. 

IV, iii, 57 ; Lucr. 40. To make brave Breathed, p. p. in good condition, trained, 
or fine. R. 3, V, iii, 279. L. L. L. V, ii, 654 ; Tim. I, i, 10. As, 

Bravery, s6. finery. As, Q, vii, 80; I, ii, 196; A. & C. Ill, xiii, 178. 

T. of S. IV, iii, 57. Bravado, ostenta- Breather, eh. a living person. As. II, ii, 

tious display. J. C. V, i, 10; Oth. 1, i, 263 ; A. & C. lU, in, 21 ; Sonn. Ixxxii, 

101; Ham. V, ii, 79. 12. 

Braving, adj. defiant. A. W. I, ii, 3 ; R 2, Breathing, sb. exercise. A. W. 1, ii, 17 ; 

n, iu, 112, 143. • Per. li, iii, 101. Breathing time 

Brawl, A. a French dance. L. L. L. Ql, time for exercise. Ham. V, ii, 170. 

I, 8. Hence, rest from labour, delay. M. A. 

Brawn, s5. roll of fat. 1 H. 4, Q, iv, 106 ; Q, i, 328; Lucr. 1720. Breathii^ 

2 H. 4, L i« 13. The muscular part of courte^ — welcpme in words. M. 

the am. Cor. IV, v, 120; T. & C. of V. V, i, 141. 

1, iii, 297. Breech’d, TOvered as with breeches. 

Brawn-buttock, sh. strong, muscular but- ' Mac. H, iii, 115. 

tock. A. W. n, ii, 17. Breechii^, adj. fit to be breeched or 

Brazed, 'p. p. brazened, hardened. Lear, flogged. T. of S. HI, i, 18. 

I, i, 10. Breed, eh. children. Sonn. xii, 14. 
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Bxeed-bate, sb. a raiser of strife. M. W. 
1, iv» 12. 

Breeder, s&. a woman, a bearer chil- 
dren. T. A. IV, ii, 68; 8 H. 6, 11, i. 


Bieese, s6. the gadfly.. T. & C. I, iii, 48; 
A. & C. m. X, 14. 

Biewage, sb. liquor brawed. M. W. IQ, 
V, 27. 

Bridebuck, sb. a buck given away in 
presents. M. W. V, v, 22. 

Biwf, sb. a short summary, inventory. 
M. N’s D. V, i. 4JirJohn, Q, i, lOS; 
A.&C.V,ii.lS7. Aletter. 1H.4,IV. 
iv, 1. 

Bri^, adv. in brief. As, IV, iii, 149; 
John, V, vi, 18. 

Briefly, adv. a short time since. Cor. 1, 
vi, 16. Quickly, immediately. A. & 
C.IV.iv, 10. 

Blinded, adj. brindled, striped. Mac. 

IV. i, 1. 

Bring, v.i. to accompany, attend on a 
journey. M. for M. 1, i, 62; H. 5, Q, 
lii, 1. 

Bring out, to put out, disconcert. L. L. L. 

V, ii, 172. To bring forth, bear. Tim. 
IV, iii, 187. 

Bring, to. To be with a person to bring 
is to be with him to some purpose, 
which is vaguely hinted at, to be even 
with. T. & C. I, ii, 271. 

Broach, v. t. to spit, transfix. H. 5, V. 

psol 32; T. A. IV, ii, 85. 

Broad, adj. free. Tim. QI, iv, 68. 
l^oud. T. & C. 1, iii, 190. Down- 
right. Mac. Ql, vi, 21. 

Brock, tffc. a badger. Tw. N. II, v, 95. 
Brogues, sb. thick shoes. Cym.- IV, ii, 
215. 

Broil, sb. tumult, strife. Oth. I, iii, 87; 
Mac. I, ii, 6. v. i. to be warmed. T. 
& C. I, iii, 379. 

Broke, v. i. to negotiate, act os a go- 
between. A. W. Ill, V, 68. Broking 
pawn security held by a broker or 
agent. R. 2, 11, i, 298. 

Bremen, of a mouth in which there are 
gaps in the teeth. A. W. Q, iii, 58. 
Broken music. Some instruments, such 


as viols, violi]^ flptes, etc., were 
formerly made in sets of four, which 
when piaved together formed a ** con- 
sort.’* If one or more of the instru- 
ments of one set were substituted for 
the corresponding ones of anotiier set, 
the result was no longer a ** consort,** 
but ** broken music.” As, 1, ii, 125; 

H. 5, V, ii, 241; T. & C. QI, i. 47. 
Broker, A. an agent, go-between. John, 

n, i, 568; 2 H. 6,1, ii, 100; 3 H. 6, 
IV, i, 63; Ham. I, iii, 127; Two G. 

I, ii, 41 ; Comp. 173. • 
Broker-between, A. a go-between, pro- 
curer. T. & C. lU,. ii, 200; JoW 
n, i, 582. 

Broker-lacquey, A. a go-between. T. & 
C. V, X, S3. 

Brooch, A. ornament; hanger on. R. 
2, V, v, 66; Ham. IV, vii, 94; T. & 
C. H, i. 110. 

Brooch’d, p. p. adorned as with a brooch. 

A. & C. IV, XV, 25. 

Brooded, adj. sitt^ on brood. John, 
HI, iii, 52. 

Brotherhood, A. a trading company or 
guild. T. & C. 1, iii, 104. 

Brow, A. full flush, height. 2 H. 6, V, 
iii, 3; John, V, vi, 17. Edge. Oth. 
n, i, 53. 

Brownist, A. a follower of Robert Brown, 
who about the year 1581 founded the 
sect of Independents. Tw. N. IQ, 

ii, 29. 

Bruit, A. rumour, report. 8 H. 6, IV, 
vii, 64; T. & C. V, ix, 4; Tim, V, i, 
191. 

Bruit, V. t. to report, announce with noise. 

Mac. V, vii, 22; Ham. 1, ii, 127. 
Brush, a rude assault. 2 H. 6, V, 

iii, 3: T. & C. V. iii, 34. 

Bubukles, A. pimples. H. 5, QI, vi, 

99. 

Buck, A. linen at the wash. 2 H. 6, IV, 
ii, 46. 

Buck of the first head, a buck of the fifth 
year. L. L. L. IV, ii, 9. 

Buckbasket, A. a badeet for carrying 
linen to the wash. M. W. IQ, iii, 2, &c. 
Bucking, A, washing. M. W. IQ, iii, 115. 
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Buckle. V. t. to bow. S H. 4» I, i, 141. Buss, s6. a coarse and wanton kiss. 2 H. 
To encounter closely, cope. 1 H. 6, 4, 11, iv, 258. 

1, ii, 95, IV. iv, 5, V, iii, 28. Buss, v. i. to kiss, John, HI, iv, 95 : T. 

Buckler, v. t. to shidd, protect. T. of S. & C. IV, v,'220. 

in, ii, 235; 3 H. 6, 111, iii, 99. But, prep. exc^. 2 H. 4, V, iii, 89; 

Bucklers, to give the bucklers was an 2 H. 0, 11, ii, 82r; A. & C. HI, xi, 47. 

acknowledgment of defeat. M. A. Butt, sb. a tub; used contemptuously 

V, ii, 16. « of a vessel. Ife. I, ii, 146 ; T. & C. 

Buck-washing, sb. the washing of linen, V, i, 26. Croaf, target. CHh. V, ii, 

washerwoman’s work. M. W. Ill, 270. 

iii, 137 ; cf. Buckbasket. M. W. HI, Butteiy-bar, eb. the butterv-hatch, or 
iii, 2. half door in the If^uttery, where beer is 

Budge, V. i, move away, retreat. Cor. served out from the cellar. Tw. N. 

I, vi, 44. I, iii, 66. 

Budfi^ sb. a leather bag or pouch. W. T. Buttons, sb. buds. Ham. 1, iii, 40. 

IV, iii, 20. Butt-shaft, sb. a blunt arrow, ui^ for 

Buff^ V. i. to fall to blows. H. 5, V, ii, shooting at butts. L. L. L. 1, ii, 165 ; 

139. sb. blow. A. & C. I, iv, 20. R. & f. H, iv, 16. 

Bug, sb. a bugbear, spectre. T. of S. I, Buxom, adj. obedient, complaisant. H. 

11, 207; WTT. HI, li, 90; Cym. V, iii, 5, HI, vi, 27 ; Per. prol. 23. 

31 ; Ham. V, ii, 22. Buy, v. t. pay for. 3 H. 6, V, i, 68. To 

Bugle, adj. blai^. As, HI, v, 47 n. gain, acquire. Mac. 1, vii, 32. God 

BuOding, build, frame, ^nn. Ixxx, buy you « God b’ wi’ you. As, HI, ii, 

12. 242, IV, i. 28, V, iv, 37. 

Bulk, sb. the projecting part of a shop on Buz, buz ! a contemptuous interjection, 
which goods were exposed for sale. Ihun. U, ii, 389. 

Cor. H, i, 200; Oth. V, i, 1, Body, Buzz, sb. gossip, rumour. Lear, I, iv, 
frame, trunk. R. 3, I, iv, 40; Ham.' 326. 

n, i, 95. By, prep, with reference to. M. of V. 

Bullets, sb. epigrams. M. A. H, iii, 219. H, ix, 26; A. W. V, iii, 235; L. L. L. 
Bully, sb. a fine fellow. M. W. I, iii, 6 ; iV, iii, 146. 

M. N's D. in, i, 7; H. 5, IV, i, 48. By and by =» immediately. R. & J. II, 
Bully-rook, sb. a sw^gering cheater. ii, 151, lU, i, 167, iii, 376, V, iii, 283. 

M. W. 1, iii, 2, H, i, 183. By-dependances, sb. subsidiary issues. 

Bung, sb. a pickpocket. 2 H. 4, H, iv, Y* 

1^. By-drinkings, sb. drinldngs between 

Bunting, sb. a bird with plumage resemb- meab. 1 H. 4, lU, iii, 72. 

that of a lark, but without the By-peep, v. i. to peep slily. Cym. I, vi, 
laih’s note. A. W. II, v, 6. 107. 

Burdock, sb. See Lear, IV, iv,«4 n. By’r lady, by our La^. M. W. I, i, 25 ; 
Burgonet, sb. a close-fitting helmet, firrt Hi, ii, 128; R. 3, 

u^ by the Burgundians. 2 H. 6, V, i, H, iii, 4. 

200; A. & C. I, V, 24. B/r lakin, by our little lady; a snrot^ue 

Burnet, sb. a sweet smelling salad. H. 5, appeal to the Virgin. Hi, iii, 1; 

V, ii,49. , , M. N's D. in, ii, 12 . 

Burk, p. p. broken. T. of S. ind. i, 

6. Ca^, sb. hovel. V. & A. 637. 

Bush, sb. a bush of ivy was fomerly the Cabinet, sb. little cabin, nest, V. & A. 854. 

sign of a vintner. As, epil. iv, 5. Cable, sb. means, opportunity, Oth. 1, 
Bu^, adj. woody. 1 H. 4, V, i, 2. ii, 17. 
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Caoodemon, evil spirit. B. 8, I, iii, 1 
144. I 

Caddis, s6. worsted laoe or trixnmizig. 

W. T. IV. ii. 205 ; 1 H. 4. U. iv. 87. 
Cade, sb. a cask or barrel. 2 H. 6, IV, ii, 
• 82. • 

Cadent, adj, falling. Lear, I, iv, 285. 
Caduceus, sb. the waid of Mercury. T. 
& C. II, iii, 11. 

a temporary prison, lock-up. 
lIT.ii,S43; 2 H. 8, IV. ii, 50. 
Cain-coloui^, odi.ged, of the colour of 
Cain's hair. M. W. 1, iv, 21. 

Caitiff, s6. a captive, slave; hence, a 
wie^. A. W. lU, ii, 118; R. 8 , IV, 
iv, 100; Oth. IV, i, 111 ; V. & A. 014. 
Used adjectively. B. 2, 1, ii, 58; R. & 
J. V, i. 52. 

Cake. My cake is dough — plans 
are frustrated, it is aU up with me. 
T. of S. I. i. 108. V. i. 125. 

Calculate, v.i. to speculate upon the 
future. J. C. 1, ill, 85. 

Calendar, ab. record. A. W. I, iii, 4. 

Guide. Ham. V, ii, 109. 

Calf, s6. dolt. Ham. HI, ii, 108. 

Caliver, musket. 1 H. 4, IV, ii, 19; 

2 H. 4, HI, ii, 262. 265. 

Call, s6. a whistle diy which birds are 
lured. T. of S. IV, i, 178; John, HI, 
iv. 174. 

Call on. to call to account. A. & C. I, iv, 
28. 

Callat or callet. s6. a trull. W. T. H, iii, 
90; Oth. IV. ii, 122; 2 H. 8. 1, iii, 81 ; 
8 H. 6, U. ii. 144. 

Calling. appellation. As, I, ii, 212. 
Cahn, qualm. 2 H. 4. H. iv, 38. 
Cambyses’ vein. A reference to Thomas 
Preston’s play of Cambyses. 1 H. 4. 
n. iv. 378. 

Camkt. sb. a light woollen material 
originally of call’s hair. H. 8. V, iv, 
86 . • 

Can, v.i. to be able, skilful. Ham.IV,vii, 
84; Tp. IV, i, 27 ; Comp. 118. I can 
no more - I can do no more. Ham. 
V. ii, 312. 

Can •> 

102 ; 


Canakin, s5. a little can. Oth. U, iii, 64, 
65. 

Canary, «6. a strong sweet wine from the 
Canary Islands. Tw. N. I, iii, 76; 
M. W. HI. ii, 76. A lively Spanish 
dance. A.W.n,i,73; L.L.L.III,i, 
11; M. W. II, ii, 55. 

Canary, v. i. to dadbe canary. L. L. L. 

m, i, 11. 

Canary - quandary. M. W. H, ii, 55, 
57. 

Candied, p. p. sugared over. Ham. IH, 
ii, 58. Frozen, white Vith frost. Tp. 

n, i, 270; IHm. IV, iii. 225. 
Candle-holder, sb. idle spectator. R. & 

J. I, iv, 88. 

Candle-mine, ab. a magazine of tallow. 
2 H. 4, U, iv, 289. 

Candle-wast^ ab. night revellers. M. A. 
V. i, 18. 

Candy, adi. sugared. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 251. 
Canker, so. the dog-rose or wild-rose. 

M. A. I, iii, 22; 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 176. A 
worm that destroys blossoms. M. N's 
D. U, ii, 8; Ham. I, iii, 89; 2 H. 4, 
n, ii, 91 ; ^im. xxxv, 4. 

Canker-bit, adj. worm-eaten. 

V, iii, 122. 

Canker-bloom, ab. the blossom of the 
wild-rose. Sonn. liv, 5. 
Canker-blossom, ab. the worm which 
devours the blossoms. M. N’s D. 

in, ii, 282 . 

Canker’d, adj. malignant. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 
187. 

Canon, law, as in The hospitable 
canon » the law of hospitality. Cor. 
I. X, 26. 

Canonized, p.p. consecrated by canom- 
cal riles of burial. Ham. I, iv, 47. 
Canopy, tb. the sky, heaven. Ham. H, 
ii, 298; Cor. IV, v. 38. v.t. to cover 
as with a canopy. Sonn. xii, 6; Tw. 

N. I, i, 41. 

Canstick, ab. candlestick. 1 H. 4, HI, i, 


ran began. L. L. L. IV, iii. 
Per. HI, prol. 21. 


131. 

Cantle, ab. a piece, slice. 1 H. 4, IH, i, 
100; A. & C. m, X, 6. 

Canton, ab. canto. Tw. N. I, v, 254. 
Canvass, v. t. to shake and toss as in a 
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sieve, to take to task, d H. 4. II. iv. Card, sfr. a chart, map. Mac. 1, iii, 17; 
215. To ensnare, entrap. 1 H. 6, Ham. V, i, 1S4. A cooling card, what- 

I, iii, 36. ever be the origin of the expreasicm. 

Canzonet, s6. a little song. L. L. L. IV, denotes a decisive stroke or move. 

ii, 115. 1 H. 6, V, iii, 84. It is thought to be a 

Cap. chief. Tim. IV. iii. 855. cooling mixture, fi^om “card’* to mixv. 

Cap of the time — height of the fashion. If denved from the game of cards it is* 

A. W. n, i, 51. • difficult to sa^ wh^it ** cooling” means. 

Capable, adj, compreh^isive. Oth. HI, Card, v. t to mix; used of liquids. 1 H. 

iii, 4^. Sensible. As. HI, v, 23. 4, HI, ii, 62. 

Sensitive, suscratible. Ham. HI, ii. Card of ten, sb. a card with ten spots or 

II, iv, 127; T. & C. IH, iii, 302; pips. T. of S. H, i. 807. 

John,HI, i, 12. Able to possess. Lear. Carainally. A blunSer for ^carnally.” 
U. 1 , 85. M. for M. H, i. 77. 

Capitulate, v. i, to make terms of agree- Card-maker, sb, one who makes cards 
ment, combine. 1 H. 4, HI, u. 120; for wool combing. T. of S. ind. H. 18. 
Cor. V, iii, 82. Care, v. i. to take care. Per. I, ii, 15. 

Capocchia, sb. the feminine of Capocchio Career, sb. a course run at full speed, 
Utal.) simpleton, a fool. T. & C. full swing. L. L. L. V, ii. 482; M. A. 

IV, ii, 31. V, i, 134. To pass a career is to run 

Capon, sb. love-letter. L. L. L. IV, i, 56. a course at full speed. “Conclusions 

Capricdo, sb. caprice, fancy. A. W. H, passed the careers” may mean, if it 

iu. 286. ^ nave any meaniim. the end came veij 

Capricious, adj. humourous, fantastical; swiftly. M. W. 1, i, 161. In H. 5. U, 

with a pun on Lat. capra, a goat. As, i, 123, “passes careers” is, perhaps, 

HI, iii, 6. indulges m sallies of wit. 

Captain, adj. chief, prominent. Sonn. Careires. See Career. 

In, 8 ; Ixvi, 12. Caiefi^ adj. fuU of anxious. R. 8, 

Captious, adj. eqmvalent to “capadous,” I, iii, 83 ; H. 5, IV^^i, 227. Is not cbj^ 

capable of receiving. A. W. 1, iii, 193. fill » does not care. T. A. IV, iv, 

Omtivate, v. t. to take captive. 3 H. 6, 84. 

I, iv, 115. adj. mhAe captive. 1 H. 6, Careless, adj. worthless. Mac. I, iv, 11. 
H, iii, 42, V, iii, 107. Carl, sb. pe^nt, rustic. Qncn. V, ii, 4. 

Cwtived, p. p. t^en captive. H. 5, Carlot, sb. peasant. As, IH, v, 107. 

H, iv, 55. Carnal, adj. flesh-devouring, cruel. R. 3, 

Carack, sb. a merchant vessel of large IV, iv, 46. Sensual. H^. V, ii, 373; 

burden. C. of E. IH, ii, 135; Om. Oth. I, iii, 330. 

I, ii, 50. ^ Carpet consideration, on. Of knighto 

Caraways, sb. comfits made with cara- wno were dubbed for some domestic 

way seeds. 2 H. 4, V, iii, 3. ^toasted service at court and not in the field of 

apples sprinkled with caraways am battle. Tw. N. IH. iv, 225. 

stin to be seen every year at the Audit Carpets, sb. table-doths. T. of S. IV, i, 
Feast'in Trinity College, Cambri^. 44. 

Carbonado, ab. meat skum^ for broiling. Carpet-mongers, carpet knights, 

1 H. 4, V, iii, 56 ; Cor. IV, v, 187. effeminate courtiers who were more at . 

Carbonado, v. t. to slash, hack. A. W. home on carpets than on the field of 

IV, V, 92; Lear, H, ii, 34; W. T. IV, battle. M. A. V, ii, 29. 

iv, 259. Carry, v. t. to manage, cmiduct. H. 8, 1, 

Carcanet, sb. a neddace. C. of £. HI, i, i, 100. To triumph over. T. & C. 

4; Sonn. Iii, 8. I V, vi, 24; Cor. lY, vi, 27, V, vi, 48. 
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V. %• used of the flieht of ^ an anow in 
ardbeiy. A. & C. Ill, vii, 75. 

Cany coab, to perfoim a degrading 
service, submit to an indignity. H. 5, 

ni, ii. 45; R. & J. 1 , i, 1 . 

Carry-tale, a ta^bearer. L. L. L. 

V, ii, 403; V. & A. 657. 

Carry out a side, a 'f>hrase at cards, to 
]^y the game successfully. Ijsbi, 

vT 1, 61. 

Cart, sb, chariot. Ham. ID, ii, 150. 
Carve, v. i. to U!|e a oomplimentaiy 

r ure in carving. M. W. 1, iii, 42; 

L. L. V, ii, 323. To carve for — 
to gratify. Oth. II, iii, 165. 

Case, V, t to strip off the case or skin of 
an animal. A. W. ID. vi. 93. To put 
on a mask. 1 H. 4. D, ii, 251 ; Cym. 
V. iii, 22. 

Case, ab. the skin of an animal. Tw. N. 
V, i, 159; W. T. IV, iv, 802. An over- 
coat. 1 H. 4, I, ii, 173. External 
adornments. Comp. 116; M* for M. 
n, iv, 13. 

Case, a set, as of musical instnin^nts, 
which were in fours. H. 5, ID, ii, 3. 
Cashiered, p.n. property, disourded. In 
Bardolph^s langu^ it proba]^ means 
relieved of his oash. M. W. I, i, 
160. 

Cask, s&. casket. 2 H. 6, Dl, ii, 409. 
Casque, ab, a helmet. R. 2, 1, iii, 81; 

Cor. IV, vii, 43; H. 5, prol. 13. 
Cassock, ab. a military cloak. A. W. IV, 
iii, 160. 

Cast, V. 1. to dismiss. Oth. 1, i, 150, D, 
iii, 14, V, ii, 330. ^ To cast the water 
is to ascertain a disease by an inspec- 
tion of the patient’s water. M. for M. 
in, i, 94; Mac. V, iii, 50. Add up. 
2 H. 4, V, i, 19. Cast away - wreck. 
Sonn. Ixxx, 13. Cast beyond — over- 
reach. Ham. n, ii, 115. 

Cast, adj. cast off. As, ID, iv, 14. 
Castaway, ah. an outcast. R. S, D, ii, 6 ; 
T. A. V, iii, 75; Lucr. 744. 


Casual, adj. liable to injuiy. Cym. I, iv, 
87. 

Cat, ah. the civet cat As, HI, ii, 60; 
Lear, ID, iv, 104. Used contemptu- 
ously of a man. A. W. IV, iii, 222; 
Cor. IV. ii, 34. 

Catalan, ri. a native of Cathay, a Chi- 
nese; a cant terih. M. W. II, i, 129; 
Tw. N. II, iii, 73. 

Cataplasm, ab. a poultice. Ham. IV, vii, 
143. 

Cataract, ab. water falling from the 
heavens. Lear, ID, ii, 2. 

Cater-cousins, good fHends; derived 
from mjuxtre cousin^ but without any 
authonty. M. of V. D, ii, 119. 

Catlings, ah. fiddle-strings, made of cat- 
gut. T. & C. ID, iii, 299; R. & J. 
IV, v, 127. 

Cat o’ mountain, s&. a wild cat; prob- 
ably an ounce or small variefy of 
leopard. T^. IV, i, 260; M. W. ll, ii, 
23. 

Caudle, v.t. to refresh, like a warm 
drink. Tim. IV, iii, 225. 

Cause, ah. ground for challenge to a 
duel. L. L. L. I, ii, 167 ; R. & J. 11, 
iv, 25 ; As, V, iv, 49, where see note. 

Cause, conj. bemuse. Mac. 111, vi, 21.^ 

Causeless, adj. See note on A. W. D, iii, 
3. 

Cautel, ah. deceit, stratagem. Ham. 
I, iii, 15 ; Comp. 303. 

Cautelous, adj. crafty, deceitful. J. C. 
D, i, 129 ; Cor. IV, i, S3. 

Cautenzing, s&. a searing with hot iron. 
Tim. V, i, 131. 

Cavaleiro, cavalier. M. W. D, iii, 67; 
2 H. 4, V, iii, 57. 

Caviare^ ah. the pickled roe of the 
sturgeon palatable only to gourmets. 
Ham. D, 57480. 

Cease, ah. decease, extinction. Ham. ID, 
iii, 15. 

Ceased, p. p. put off, stopped. Tim.D,i, 
16. 


Castiliano vulgo, Spanish of Sir Toby’s Censer, s6. the censers or firepans which 


invention. SsaTw. N. I, iii, 39; n. 
Castle, ah. a strong helmet T. A. ID, i, 
170; T. CTv, ii, 187, 
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compared. 2 H. 4. V» iv» 19. T. of S. 

IV. mT 91. 

Censure, ab. opinion, judgment. As, IV, 
i, 6; 1 H. 6, 11, iii, x; H. 3, n, ii, 144; 
Per. 11. iv, 34; Ham. Ill, ii, 26; Mac. 

V. iv, 14; Oth. IV, i. 267, V, ii, 871. 
Censure, v. t. to judge, estimate. M. A. 

II, iii, 206; 1 H.^, V, v, 97; 2 H. 6, 
I, iii, 115 ; Lear, V, iii, 3; J. C. Ul, ii, 
16; John, II, i, 328; Sonn. odviii, 4. 
To pass judgment. Two 6. 1, ii, 19; 
M. for M. I, IV, 72- 

Centre, ab, us^ for the earth. See note 
on T. & C. I, iii,‘86. 

Century, s6. a hundred. Cym. IV, ii, 
394. A company of a himdred men. 
Cor. I, vii, 3; Lw, IV, iv, 6. 
Cerecloth, ab. waxed linen, used for 
shrouds. M. of V. II, vii, 51. 
Cerements ** cerecloths. Ham. I, iv, 48. 
Ceremony, ab. solemn trophy, sao^ or- 
nament. M. of V. V, i, 206 ; J. C. I, i, 
66. Omen, portent. J. C. II, i, 197, 
n, ii, 13. Courtesy. Mac. HI, iv, 36. 
’Cerns, concerns. T. of S. V, i, 64. 
Certainty, asstnance. A. W. U, i, 
168, HI, vi, 67. 

Certes, adv. certainly. Tp. HI, iii, 30; 
Oth. I, i, 16. 

Cess, reckoning. Out of ^ cess — im- 
moderately. 1 H. 4, n, i, 7. 

Cesse — cease. A. 'W- V, iii, 72. 

Chace, ab. a term at tennis.* H. 5, 1, ii, 
266. 

Chafe, ab. anger. A. & C. I, ui 35. v. t. 
to make angry. Two G. HI, i, '23S; 
Cor. in, iii, 27. v. i, to fret, fume. 
M. W. V, iii, 8; Mac. IV, i, 91. 

Chair, ab. chair of state, rostrum. Cor. 

IV, vii, 52. e 

Chair^a 3 rs, ab. time of repose. 2 H. 6, 

V, ii, 48. 

Chaus of order, the seats of the Imights 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windkir. 
M. W. V, V, 69. 

Chaliced, adj. cup-shaped. Cym. II, iii, 

22 . 

Challenge, v. t. to claim as due. A. W. 
n, iii, 182; R. 2, II, iii, 134; Oth. I, 
iiL 188. To accuse. Mac. IH, iv, 42; 


T. A. I, i, 340. ab. daJm. 1 H. 6, V, 
iv, 153. ^ Protest against a juror’s 
qualification. H. 8, U, iv, 81. 
Challenger, s6. claimant. H. 5, H, iv, 95 ; 
Ham. IV, vii, 28. 

Chamber, ab. a i^dering of the tit|b 
camera regia which was given to Lon- 
don. R. 3, HI, J, 1. 

Chambers, ab. small cannon fired on 
festal occasions. 2 H. 4, 11, iv, 51. 
Chamberer, sb. a haunter of drawing- 
rooms. Oth. HI, iii, 269. 

Champain, sb. open country. Lear, 1, i, 
63; Tw. N. II, v, 142. adj. Lucr. 
1247. 

Champion, v. t. to engage in single com- 
bat. Mac. HI, i, 71. 

Chance, ab. fortune. A. & C. IH, x, 36, 
V. ii, 173. 

Change, v. t. exchange, reciprocate. 
A. W. HI, ii, 96 ; Lear, IV, ii, 17 ; v. i. 
change colour. H. 5, II, ii, 73; J. C. 
HI, i, 24 ; df. alternation. Oth. 1, i, 
73. 

Changeable, adj. of varying colour, like 
shot silk. Tw. N. II, iv, 73. 
Changeful, adj. changeful TOtency»- 
power to resist change. T. & C. 
IV, iv, 96. 

Changeling, ab. child stolen by the fairies. 
M. N's D. H, i, 23, see note; W. T. 
IH, in, 114, IV, iv, 677. 

Channel, ab. a gutter. 2 H. 4, H, i, 45; 
Lucr. 1487. 

Channel, v. t. to furrow. 1 H. 4, 1, i, 7. 
Chanson, ab. a song. Ham. H, ii, 414. 
Chanticleer, ab. the cock. Tp. 1, ii, 385 ; 
As, H, vii, 30. 

Chape, ab. the metal end of a scabbard. 
A. W. IV, iii, 136. 

Chapeless, adj. without a chape, or metal 
end to the scabbard. T. of S. HI, ii, 
45. 

Chapless, adj. without the lower jaw. 

R. & J. IV, i, Ham. V, i, 87. 
Chapman, ab. a mei^ant. L. L. L. H, 
i, 16; T. & C. IV, i, 77. 

Chaps, ab. jaws. Mac. I, ii, 22; A. & 
C. HI, y, 13; John, H, i, 852. Fur- 
rows. T. A. V, iii, 77 ; Lucr. 1452. 
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Charact, A. a Bpedal mark or sign of 
office. M. for M. V, i, 56. 

Character,* A. handwriting. R. 8, HI, i. 
81; Ham. IV, vii, 51; Lear, I, ii, 59, 
11,1,78; W.T.V,ii, 35; Sonn. Ik, 8. 

» written records. 8 H. 6, 1, i, 
96. Designs. Comp. 16. 

Character, v,t to wilte, inscribe. As, 
lU, ii, 6 ; Ham, I, iii, 59 ; Two G. 11, 
vii, 4 ; Sonn. cxxii 8. 

Characterless, adj. without leaving rec- 
ords or traces. C. HI, ii, 184. 

Charactery, A. written characters. M. 

W. V, v,71; J. C. II, 1,308. 

Chare, A. a household job. A. C. IV, 
XV, 75. V,ii,830. 

Cham, A. weight, importance. W. T. 
IV, iv, 858; 1 H. 4, II, i, 45 ; Ham. V, 
ii, 43. Cost, expense. John, I, i, 49; 
J. C. IV, i, 9 ; M. Ado, 1, i, 87 ; Ham. 
IV, iv, 47 ; Cor. V, vi, 68. Commis- 
sion. 8 H. 4, 1, ii, 59 ; Tim. HI, iv, 86 ; 
T. & C. IV, iv, 138. 

Char^, A, to be at charges for « to be 
at the expense of. R. 3, 1, ii, 855. 
Chargeful, adj, expensive. C. of £. IV, 
i, 29. - j 

Charge-house, A, a school-house, where 
the charge of youth is undertaken. 
L. L. L. V, i, 70. 

Chariest, adj, most careful and scrupu- 
lous. Ham. 1, iii, 36. 

Chariness, ah, scrupulousness. M. W. 
H, i, 87. 

Charles* wain, A. the Great Bear. 1 H. 
4, H, i. 8. 

Charm, v, t, to produce as by enchant- 
ment. M. .N*s D. IV, i, 80. To pro- 
tect by charms. Mac. V, viii, 18. To 
still, bring to silence. M. A. V, i, 86 ; 
Oth. V, iiT 186; 8 H. 6, IV, i, 64; 3 H. 
6, V, V, 31. To conjure, adjure. 
J. C. n, i, 871. 

Charm, A. charmer. «A. & C. IV, xii, 
16, 85. 

Channer, A, an enchantress. Oth. HI, 


Charmingly, adv, in magical fashion. 
Tp. IV, i, 119. 

Chameco, A, a kind of wine, j^haps so 
named from Chameca, a village in 
Portugal. 8 H. 6, H, iii, 68. 

Charter^ A, promissory note. R. 8, 1, iv, 
48. Legal protection. Oth. I, iii, 
845. Privile^, ri^ht. Cor. 1, ix, 14 ; 
Sonn. Iviii, 9, Ixxxvii, 3. 

Chary, adv, carefully. Sonn. xxii, 11. 
Chase, A, quarry, used of the hunted 
animal. 3 H. 6, II, iv, 12. Any unen- 
closed tract of land. T.* A. II, lii, 255. 
Chat, V. t, to gossip about. Cor. II, i, 
198. A, tauc, discourse. Tp. II, i, 
257. 

Chaudron, A, entrails. Mac. IV, i, 33; 
Per. IV, vi, 9. 

Cheapen, v, t, to bid for. M. A. II, iii, 
88 . 

Cheat, A, fraud. W. T. IV, iii, 28 
115. 

Cheater, A, an escheator or officer who 
collected fines due to the Exchequer. 
M, W. I, iii, 66. A swindldr, ri^rue. 
8 H. 4, II, iv, 98, 98, 132. In the 
phrase *‘tame cheater** there is clearly 
a reference to the chetah or hunting 
leopard. 

Check, V, i, to start, stop, at the sight of 
game. Tw. N. H, v, 105, IH, i, 61 ; 
Ham, IV, vii, 68. 

Check, V, t, to rebuke, chide. J. C. IV, 

iii, 96 ; Lear, II, ii, 137 ; 8 H. 6, 1, ii, 
54. To control, restrain. SH. 6, U, vi, 
12 . 

Check, ah. rebuke, reproof. M. W. HI, 

iv, 79; T. of S. I, i, 38; Oth. I, i, 
149. 

Cheer, aba countenance, aspect. M. N’s 
D. in, ii, 96; M. of V. HI, ii, 314; 
1 H. 6, 1, ii, 48; Lucr. 863. Cheerful- 
ness, R. 3, V, iii, 74 ; Ham. HI, ii, 159; 
T. A. I, i, 864. Entertainment. Ham. 
in, ii, 814 ; Mac. IH, iv, 33. 

Cheerly, adv, cheerfully. As, H, vi, 14; 
R. 2, 1, iii, 66. 

Chequins, ah. a gold coin. Per. IV, ii, 85, 
aee note. 

Cheny-pit, A. a childish game, in which 


IV, 57. 

Charming, adj. capable produdi^ 
fascination. 1 H. 6, V, iii, 8; Cym. 1, 
iii, 35, V, iii, 38; T. A. H, i, 16. 
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cbeny stones were pitched into a sznall 
hole. TV. N. Ill, iy. 111. 

Cherubin, sb, a cherub. T^. 1, ii, 15ft ; 
Mac. 1, vii, 22. 

Cheveril, s6. leather of kid skin. R. & J. 
U, iv, 80. Used as an adjective. TV. 
N. Ul, i, 10; H. 8; n, iiL 82. 

Che vor ye, 1 wam^e. Lear, IV, yi 242. 
Chew, V, t. to ruminate. J. C. I, ii, 271. 
Chewet, sb. a chouffh. 1 H. 4, V, i, 29. 
There may also to a reference to the 
other meaning of chewet or chuet, 
which is a pie of minced meat. 

Chide, V. t to scold, rebuke. Tp. I, ii, 
470; M. N's D. UI, ii, 200. Used 
&^tively. IH. 4, m, i, 45; H. 5, 
II, iv, 125. V. i. to quarrel. V. & A. 
46. Hence to cry out in a loud tone, 
resound. T. &; C. I, iii, 54; H. 8, IH, 
ii, 197. 

Chiding, sb. used of a loud qy or noise. 

M. N*s D. IV, i, 112 ; As, II, i, 7. 
Child-changed, changed by his children’s 
conduct. Lear, lY, vii, 17. 

Childed, p.p. having children. Lear, 
HI, vi, 110. 

Childing, adj, fruitful. M. N*s D. II, 

i, 112. 

Childlike, adj, filial, affectionate. Lear, 
11, i, 106. 

Childness, tb. childish ways. W. T. I, 

ii. 170. 

Chill, 1 will. Lear. IV, vi, 287, 243, 246. 
Chinks, money, coin. R. & J. I, v, 
115. 

Chirurgeonly, adv, in a surgeon-like man- 
ner. Tp. n, i, 184. 

Choke, v.i, to suffocate by drowning. 
Mac. I, ii, 9. 

Choler, sb. aiwr. M.W.Il, iu^8; R.2, 

l, i, 153; Ham. IH, ii, 299. 

Chop, V. t, to cla^ pop. R. 3, 1, iv, 152. 
Chqpine, sb. a snoe with a hi^h sole, 
n, ii, 422. 

Chop-logic, sb. silly sophistry. R. & J. 

m, V, 149. 

Chopped, p, p, chwped. As, II, iv, 46 ; 
Sonn. Ixsii, 10; L C. L ii, 244; 2 H. 4, 
m, ii. 267. 

ChopfMng, adj, changing; as putting one 

[•3 


word for another. R. 2, V, iii, 124. 
Or, mincing. 

Chough, sbTtfie Juudcdaw. Tp. 11, i, 267 ; 
M. N’s D. inrfir21; Lear, IV, vi, 
18; Ham. V, ii, 88; Mac. Ill, iv, 125. 
Chri^ndom, Ohristianity. John, lV, 
i, 16. Christian name, appellation. 
A. W. I, i. 162^ 

Christom, adj, a corruption of dirisom, 
the whke doth which was put upon a 
child at baptism. A chrisom child was 
one which died jvithin a month of its 
birth. H. 5, H, iii, 11. 

Chuck, sb. chick, a term of endearment. 
TV. N. m, iv, 108; Oth. HI, iv, 46; 
Mac. HI, ii, 45 ; H. 5, HI, ii, 24. 
Chud, I would. Icar, IV, vi, 240. 

Chuff, sb. a churl, boor. 1 H. 4, H, 2, 
86. Cotspave has ’’Marroufle ... a 
rich chune, or fat chuffe.” 
Churchman, sb. an ecclesiastic. M. W. 
H, iii. 43, 49; TV. N. HI. i, 4; R. 8, 
in, vii, 48. 

Churl, sb. a niggard, miser. R. & J. V, 
iii, 163 ; Sonn. i, 12. 

Churlish, adj, niggardly. As, H, iy, 75. 
Cicatrice, sb. a scar. A. W. H, i, 43; 

Cor. n, i, 140; As, HI, v, 28. 

Cicester, Cirencester. R. 2, V, vi, 8. 

The old spelling is Ciceter. 

’Cide, V, t, to dedoe. Sonn. xlvi, 9. 
Cinque pace, sb. a slow stately dance. 
M. A. H, i, 62, 66. See TV. N. I, iii, 
189. 

Cinque-^tted, adj. having five spots. 
C^, II, ii, 38. 

Cipher, v,t, to signify, denote. Lucr. 
207, 811. 

Circle, sb. crown. John, V, i, 2; A. &; C. 

m, xii, 18. Compass. As, V, iv, 84; 
John, V, ii, 136. 

Circled, adj, round. R. &; J. H, ii, 110. 
Circuit, sb. circle, crown. 2 H. 6, lU, i, 
852. Endosure; V. & A. 280. 
Circummured, p.p. walled about. M. 
for M. IV. i, 26. 

Circumstance, sb. particulars, details, de- 
tailed argument. M. A. HI, ii, 90; 
2 H. 6, 1. 1. 100; R. 8. 1, ii. 77; R. & J. 

n, V, 86, V, iii, 180; John^ H, i, 77; 
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R. S, I, ii, 77; Two G. I, i, 86; Oth. Claw, v. t to scratch, flatter. M. A. I, 
ni, iii, S5&, 410; T. & C. Ill, iii, 114. iii, 15; L. L. L. IV, ii, 61 . 
Ceremonious phrases. M. of V. I, i. Clean, acfv. entirely. J. C. I, iii, 85; 
154; Ham. I, v, 1«7; W. T. V, i, 90. Oth. I, iii, 356. 

Accidental oocuirenoe. W. T. HI, ii. Cleanly, adv. completely, adroitly. V. & 
•18; Oth. m, iii, 16. ^ A. 694; T. A. II, i, 94. 

Circumstanced, p. p, influenced by dr* Clean-timbered, adj, well built. L. L. L. 

cumstanoes. Otn. Ill, iv, 202. V, ii, 630. * 

Circumyention, cunninij. T. & C. Clear, adj, pure, innocent. Tp. HI, iii, 

U. iii, 14. Means of circumventing 82; Mac. 1, vii, 18, 11, i, 28; Lucr. 

or outwitting. Cor. I, ii, 6. 882. 

Cital, redtal, acoasation. 1 H. 4, V, Clearness, s&. freedom from suspicion. 

ii, 62. ^ Mac. HI, i, 132. * 

Cite, V, f. to indte, urge. Two G. H, iv. Clearstories, s6. derestories, rows of upper 
81 ; 2 H. 6, in, ii, 281. To redte, de- windows in halls and churches. Tw. N. 
scribe. Lucr. 524. IV, ii, 37. 

Citizen, adj. town-bred. C^. IV, ii, 8. Cleave to, to adhere, stick closefy to. 

Cittern, ab. a guitar. L. L. L. V, ii, Mac. I, iii, 145, U, i, 25. To follow 

603 n. dosely. IV, i, 165. 

City, s6. used metaphorically for *‘dtadel Cleft, adj. divided, discordant. Comp. 

of chastity.*’ Lucr. 469; Comp. 176. 293. 

Civet, sb. musky perfume obtains from Clepe, v.t to call. L. L. L. V, i, 20; 

the dvet cat. Lear, IV, vi, 130. Ham. I, iv, 19 ; V. & A. 995 ; Mac. HI, 

Civil, adj. oixI ctIv , well-conducted, dvil- i, 93. 
ised. Cym. Hi, vi, 23; Tw. N. I, iv. Clerkly, adv. scholarly, dviUy. 2 H. 6, 
20, HI, iv, 5; H. 5, I, ii, 199; A. & HI, i, 179. 

C. V, i, 16. Civil arms » domestic or Cliff, ab. clef, the key in music. T. & C. 
dvil war. R. 2, HI, iii, 102. A dvil V, ii, 11. 

doctor is a doctor 6f dvil law. M. of Clinwte, ab. r^on of the earth or sky. 

V. V, i, 210. R. X IV, i, 130; John, H, i, 344; 

Civilly, adv. decorously. A. & C. HI, J. C. I, iii, 32, v. i. to dwell. W. T. 

xiii, 129. ^ ^ y, i, 170. 

Clack-dish, ab. a wooden dish with a cover Climatures, ah. inhabitants of the same 
carried by beggars. M. for M. HI, ii, dimate or region. Ham. I, i, 125. 
118. Cling, V. t. to shrivel up. Mac. V, v. 

Clamour, v. t. to still, silence. W. T. IV, 40. 

iv, 248. See note. Clinquant, adj. sparkling with gold or 

Clap i* the clout, to hit the bull’s-eye. silver lace. H. 8, 1, i, 19. 

2 H. 4, III, ii, 45. Clip, v. t. to embrace, enfold. V. & A. 

Clap, V. r. to jdedge oneself by clasping 600; Cbr. I, vi, 29, IV, v, 109; John, 

hands. W.T. I, ii, 104. v.f. tocon- V, ii, 34; W. T. V, ii, 52; 2 H. 6, 

dude by clasping hands. John, HI, IV, i, 6; Oth. IH, iii, 468; A. & C. 

i, 235. ^ ^ y, ii, 356. To curtail. Lear, IV, 

Clap into, to strike intd*, set about quickly. vii, 6. 

M. for M. IV, iii, 37 ; As, V, iii, 9. Cloister, ab. a nunne^. M. for M. I, ii. 
Clapped, p. p. applauded. Ham. H, ii, 170; M. N’sD. I, i, 71. The covered 

. 337. Beaten, mashed. A. & C. IV, walk which was an essential part of a 

ii, 17. religious house. Two G. I, in, 2. 

Clapper-claw, v. t. to thrash, drub. M. Cloister, v. t. to shut up in a cloister. 

W. n, iii, 59; T. & C. V, iv, 1. R. 2, V, i, 23. 
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Cloistered, adL belonnng to a cloister, prentices and as commonly used in 

secluded, solitary. Mm. Ill, ii, 41. causing as in quelling a combat. As, 

Cloistress, s6. a nun. Tw. N. 1, i, 28. V, ii, 87 ; R. & J. 1, i, 71 ; 1 H. 6, 1, 

Close, a cadence in music. R. 2, 11, iii, 83; H. 8, V, iv, 48; T. A. U, i, 37. 

i, 12 ; H. 3, 1, ii, 182. A band to band Clutcb, v. t. to clencb, close tigbtl{y. John, 

grapple. 1 H. 4, 1, i, 13. o^. secret, 11, i, 589. * • 

retired. 2 H. 6,ll, ii, 8; Tim- IV. Coagulate, odj. clotted. Ham. 11, ii, 456. 
iii, 142; Mac. Ilf, v, 7; John, IV, ii. Coals, cajny. SseVDany. 

72; R. 3, IV, ii, 35. Cra%. 2 H. 6, Coast, v.i. to advance by an indirect 
II, iv, 73. adv- secretly. T. of S. ind. course, like a vessel that hugs the shore, 

1, 125. V. i, to come to an agreement, to make f<», to skulk. V. & A. 870; 

n^e terms. Two G. U, v, 10; M, H. 8, III, ii, 38. 0 
for M. V, i, ; T. & C. lU, ii, 247 ; Coat, ab. coat of arms, armorial bearings. 
T. A. V, ii, 70; Ham. H, i, 45. ^ M. N*8 D. HI, ii, 218; Comp. 236; 

Closely, odi. seci^y. John, IV, i, 133; Lucr. 205. 

R. 3, in, i, 159; Ham. HI, i, 29. Cobloaf, s&. a crusty, ill-shapen loaf . T. 
R. & J. V, iii. 254. & C. H, i 36. 

Closeness, ab, retirement, privacy. Tp. Cock, ab, a cock-boat. Lear, IV, vi, 19. 

I, ii, 90. A weathercock. Lear, Hi, ii, 3. A 

Closure, enclosure. R. 3, lU, iii, 11 ; tfm. Tim. 11, ii, 163. See note. 

V. & A. 782; Sonn.xlviii, 11. Closing, Cock, a euphemism for *‘God.’* Ham. 
ending. T. A. V, iii, 134. IV, v, 59; T. of S. IV, i, 121. “Cock 

Cloth-of-gold, ab. plain cloth embroid- and pie, by “ a petty oath, the latter 

ered wmi gold. A. & C. 11, ii, 203. part of which is thought to be derived 

Clothier’s yard, a cloth-yard shaft was from the service book of the Romish 

a term for the old English arrow. Church, but without any great proba- 

Lear, IV, vi, 88. bili|y: it is perhaps only a vulgar sup^ 

Clotpo^ ab, dodpate, blockhead. Lear, plement to the former. M. W. I, i, 

I, iv, 46. 276 ; 2H.4, V.t, 1. 

Cbud, ab. a gloomy look. A. & C. HI, Cock-a-hoop, to set. To indulge in ex- 

ii, 51. cessive jollity. R. & J. I, v, 79. 

Clouded, p. p. spotted, stained. W. T. Cockatrice, ab. a fabulous serpent, the 

I, ii, 280. glance of whose eye was deamy. Tw. 

Cloudy, adj, gloomy, suUen. Tp. II, i, N. IH, iv, 186 ; R. 3, IV, i, 55 ; R. & J. 

136; Mac. HI, vi, 41; R. 3, H, ii, 112; IH, ii, 47; Lucr. 540. 

1 H. 4, III, ii, 83; V. & A. 725. Cockered, p, p, pampered. John, V, i. 
Clout, s6. the bull’s eye of a target. 70. 

L. L. L. IV. i, 127; 2H. 4, HI, ii, 45. Cockle, ab. corncockle, the agroatemma 
A sheet. R. & J. 11, iv, 200. A githago of botanists. L. L. L. IV, iii, 

bandage. A. & C. IV, vii, 6? ^ 379; Cor. HI, i, 70. Not the same as 

Clouted, adj. hobnailed. 2 H. 6, rV,'ii, darnel. 

180; Cyra. IV, ii, 215. Cockle, ab. a cockle shell. T. of S. IV, 

Cloy, V, t. to stroke with a claw. Cym. iii, 66 ; Per. IV, iv, 2, Used adjectivdy. 

V, iv, 118. Hfmi. IV, V, 25V 

Cloyless, adj. not cloying. A. & C. H, Cockled, adj. enclosed in a shell. L. L. L. 

i, 25. IV, iii, 334. 

Cloyment, ab. satiety. Tw. N. H, iv, 98. Cockn^, a dty-bred pmon, a foolish 
Clubs, a cry to the bystanders to sep^ wanton. Tw. N. IV, 1 , 13. A fmiale 
arate the combatants in an affray. cook. Lear, 11, iv, 120. 

Clubs were the weapons of the London Cock-shut time, twilight ; when the net 
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called a oock*^ut is spread for catcbr Colourable* adj, specious, plausible. L. 
ing birds. B. 8* V, ii£ 70. L. L. IV, ii, 140. 

Cod, tb. a pod. As, II, iv, 48. Colt, s6. a raw, untrained youth. M. of 

Codding, dij, lascivious. T. A. V, i, 99. V, 1, ii, 86. 

Codpiece, sA a distinctive feature of Col^ v. t. to play the fool with, gull. 1 H. 

• man’s dress. L. LsL. HI, i, 174; Two 4, II, ii, 36. 

G. II, vii, 53 ; M. A. in, ui, 126 ; Lear, Combat, right of challenge to combat, 
m, ii, 27. • IH. 6, IV, 1,78.* 

Coffin, sb. the crust of a raised pie. T.A. Combinate, o^. betrothed, contracted. 
V, ii, 189. M. for M. lU, i, 216. 

V. t. to cheat. R. 8, 1, iii, 48; T^. Combination, s6. treaty. H. 8, 1, i, 169. 

, i, 98; Oth. I^ ii, 183; T. & C. Combine, v.i. to bind. M. for M. IV, 
V, vi, ii. V. t to get by cheating. Cor. iii, 141 ; As, V, iv, 144. 
in, ii, 188. Combustion, sb. tumult. Mac. n, iii, 

Cognizance, sb. a badge. 1 H. 6, H, iv, 56; H. 8, V, iv, 47. 

108; J. C. n, ii, 89; Cym. n, iv, Combustious, adj. combustible. V. & 
127. A. 1162. 

Cohort, sb. army. Lear, I, ii, 142. ^ Come by, to g^ acquire. Tp. H, i, 288; 
Coign, «b. a corner-stone. Mac. I, vi, 7; M. of V. I, i, 8. 

(S)r. V, iv, 1. Corner. Per. HI, i, 17. Come near, to come to the point, speak 
Coil, sb. turmoil, confusion. Tp. I, ii, plainly. Tw. N. n, v, 22; 1 H. 4, 1, 

207; John, H, i, 165; R & J . n, v, li, 12; R. & J. 1, v, 18. To under- 

65; T. A. in, i, 225. With a reference stand. Tw. N. Itt, iv, 61. 
to the other meaning of the word. Come o’er, to taunt. H. 5, 1, ii, 267. 
Ham. m, i, 67. Come off, to come down with money, 

CoUeagued, p. p. leagued. Ham. I, ii, pay up. M. W. IV, iii, 11. To escape. 

21. John, V, V, 4. To turn out, result. 

Collect, V. t to note, observe. 2 H. 6, T. of A. I, i, 82. Come tardy off - 

m, i, 35. • ^ uttered with hesitation. Ham. ni. 

Collection, sb. inference, conclusion. ii, 24. 

Ham. IV, V, 9, V, ii, IW ; Cym. V, v, Comfect, sb. comfit. M. A. IV, i, 318. 
482. Comfortable, adj. helpful. A. W. 1, i, 

Collied, p.p. blackened, darkened. M. 69; Lucr. 164. Cheerful, comforting. 

N's D. I, i, 145; Oth. H, iii, 198. B. & J. V, iii, 148; Lear, I, iv, 306; 

Collop, sb. a slice of flesh. W. T. I, ii, Lucr. 164; Tim. IV, iii, 491; As. H, 

137; 1 H. 6, V, iv, 18. vi, 8; Cor. I, iii, 2. 

Coloquintida, sb. colocynth. Oth. 1, iii. Comforting, pr. p . strengthenii^, assist- 
M7. ing. L^, nr, V, 19 ; W. T. fl, iii, 56. 

Colour, sb. pretext. L. L. L. IV, ii, 141 ; Coming-in, ab. income. M. of V. H, ii, 

1 H. 6, n, iv, 34; 2 H. 6, IH, i. 286; 148; H. 5, IV, i, 239. 

8 H. 6, rV, V, 11 ; 2 H. 4, V, v, 89; H. Coming-on, adj. compliant. As, IV, i, 
8, I, i, 178; A. & C. I, iii, 82; Lucr. 99. 

267, 476.. Kind, nature. As, I, ii. Comma, used apparently to denote a 
90; Lear, H, ii, 13S.« Bear or show no connecting link. Ham. V, ii, 42. 
cobur » allow of no excuse. J. C. H, Commandment, ab. command. Cor. II, 
i, 29; M. W. IV, iii, 148. To fear no iii, 227; John, IV, ii, 92. At corn- 

colours » to fear no enemy; hence to mandment — at pleasure. 2 H. 4, III, 

be afraid of nothing. Tw. N. I, v, 5 ; ii, 18. The ten commandments is a 

2 H. 4, V, V, 87. V. t. to make spe- slang term for the ten fingers. 2 H. 6, 

dous. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 109. I, iii, 140. 
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Commenoe, v.t, to make a beginniz^ 
upon. 2 H. 4, IV, iii, 114; Tun. 
ill, 267. A graduate at Cambridge was 
said to ** commence’’ B.A. or M.A. 
when he l^an to enjoy the full privi- 
leges of his degree. 

Commend, ta commit, deliver. 

L. L. L. m, i, 158; Lear, II, iv, 28; 
W. T. n, iii, 181, 111, ii, 166, IV, iv, 
S69; Mac. I, vii, 11. 

Commendation, tb, greeting. H. 8, IV, 

ii, 118. 

Comment, power of observation. 

Ham. IQ, ii, 77. 

Commerce, s5. intercourse. Tw. N. HI, 
iv, 165 : Ham. Ill, i, 109. 
Cc mamin ^M, p. p. mingled, tempered. 

Commission, sb. warrant, authority. 

R, & J. IV, i, 64; H. 8, H, ii, 4. Cf. 
Lear, IH, vi, 38. 

Commit, v,i. to indulge unlawful love. 
Lear. HI, iv, 80; *IVo G. V, iv, 77; 
Oth. IV, ii. 73. 

Commix, v, t. & t. to mingle. Comp. 28 ; 
Cym. IV, ii, 56. 

Commixtion, mixture. T. & C. IV, 
V, 124. 

Commixture, s6. mixture, composition. 

L. L. L. V, ii. 296 ; 8 H. 6. H, vi, 6. 
Commodious, adj, acconmiodating. T. 
& C. V. u, 192. 

Commodity, sb, interest, advantage. John, 
n, i, 573 ; M. of V. HI, iii, 27 ; W. T. 
in, ii, 91; 2 H. 4, I, ii, 235. Cargo 
of merchandise. M. for M. IV, iii, 4 ; 
Tw. N. in, i, 42. 

Common, s5. open, public ground. Make 
a common of intrude upon. C. of E. 

n, ii, 29. • 

Commoner, a prostitute. A. W. V, 

iii, 192; Oth. IV. ii, 74. 

Commotion, s&. inkarection. 2 H. 4, 

IV, i, 36. 93. 

Community, sb. familiarity. 1 H. 4, IH, 
ii, 77. 

Commutual, adv, mutually. Ham. m, 
ii, 155. 

Comonty, Sly’s version of comedy. T. of 

S. iai. n, 134. 

[« 


Compact, adj, composed, compounded. 
C. of E. ni, ii. 22; M. N’s D. V. i. 8; 
As, II, vii, 5; V. & A. 149. Sub- 
stantial. Lucr. 1423. Confederate. 
M. for M. V, i, 240. v. t. to strengthen, 
confirm. Lw, I,* iv, 340. * 

Companion. s&. fellow; used contempt- 
uously. M. W. Hi, i, 111 ; M. N's D. 
I, i, 15 ; 2 H. 6, IV, x, 30; Oth. IV, ii, 
142 ; Cot, IV, v, 12, V, ii, 38. 
Companion, v, t, to join. A. & C. 1, ii, 
29. t 

Companionship, s&. equal rank. T. of A. 

l, 1. 244. 

Company, tb, companion. A. W. IV, 

iii, 31 ; M. N’s D. I, i, 219 ; H. 5, I, 
i, 55. 

Compmtive, adj. fertile in comparisons. 
1 H. 4, 1, ii. 78. 

Comparative, sb. a rival in wit. 1 H. 4, 

m, ii. 67. 

Compare, sb. comparison. Tw. N. El, 

iv, 100; T. & C. in, ii, 171 ; Lucr. 40 ; 
Sonn. xxi, 5, xxxv, 6. 

Compassed, adj. arched, round, circular. 
V. & A. 272; T. of S. IV, iii. 136; 

T. & C. I, ii, 106. 

Compassion, v,t. to pity. T. A. IV, i, 
125. • 

Compassionate, adj. moving compassion, 
indulging in lamentation. R. 2, 1, iii, 
174. 

Compeer, v. t to ^ual. Lear, V, iii, 70. 
Compelled, p.p. involunt^, got with- 
out exertion. H. 8, H, iii, 87. 
Competent, adj. equivalent. Ham. I, i, 90. 
Competitor, so. a confederate. Tw. N. 
IV, ii, 10; R. 3, IV, iv, 506; L. L. L. 

n, i. 82; A. & C. I. iv, 3, V, i, 42. 
Compile, V. i. to compose, write. Sonn. 

bcxviii, 9, Ixxxv, 2. 

Complain, v.t. to utter complainingly. 
Lucr. 1839; R. 2, HI, iv, 18. v. i. to 
lament. Lucr. 845 ; R. 2. 1, ii, 42. 
Complain of. To complain of go^ 
breeding is to lament the want of it. 
As, in, ii, 28. 

Complement, sb. accomplishments. H. 
5, 11, ii, 134. pfu. etiquette. L. L. L. 
I, i, 166. 
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Complexion, temp^ament. Ham. I, Per. IQ, i, 16 ; Pass. P. viii, 7 ; Tim. V, 

iv, 27; L. L. L. I, ii, 76 n. iv, 77 ; Lucr. 701; Ham. HI, iv, 114, 

Complices, s6. aocomplioes, confederates. IV, v, 43; Lear, IV, vi, 42. Idea, 

R. 2, Q, iii, 165; 2 H. 4, 1, i, 163. notion. Sonn. xv, 0, xxvi, 7. IntelU- 

Compliment, outward demeanour, gence, mental capacity. Anxious 

• etiquette. Oth. L i, 64. Noughts, apprehension. C. of £. IV, 

Complimental, adj. courteous. T. & C. ii, 65 ; As, V, li, 50; W. T. HI, ii, 141 ; 

ni, i, 88. • Lucr. 1423 ; HaiA. IV, v, 43. A fanci- 

Complot, «6. plot. 2 H. 6, IQ, i, 147; ful device. M. N*s D. I, i, 33; Ham. 

R. 8, IQ, i, 192. V, ii, 150. Opinion. H 8, Q, iii, 74. 

Comply, V. i, to use ceremony. Ham. U, Conceit, v. i. to form a conception. Oth. 

ii, 368, V, ii, 182.^ transitively in J. C. 

Compose, v- i. ,to come to agreement. 1, iii, 162, Ul, i, 193.* 

A. & C. n, ii, 15. Conceited, jp. p, possessed with an idea. 

Composition, s6. agreement, consistency. Tw. N. ill, iv, 279. Full of fancy or 

Otn. 1, iii, 1. Compact. A. W. IV, imagination, ingenious. W. T. IV, iv, 

iii, 17; M. forM. VI, i, 218; John, U, 200; Lucr. 1371; Comp. 16. 

i, 561; Mac. 1, ii, 61; Cor. QI, i, 3. Conoeitless, od;. witless. IVo G. IV, ii. 
Condition. R. 2, Q, i, 73. Blending. 92. 

Lear, I, ii, 12. Conceptions, adj, capable of conceiving. 

Composure, s6. composition. Tim. IV, Tim. IV, iii, 186. 

iii, 439. ^ Concemancy, ab. import. Ham.V, ii, 121. 

Composure, composition, character. Concerning, ab, ooncem, affair. M. for 
T. & C. n, iii, 234; A. & C.I, iv, 22. M. I, i, 57; Ham. Ql, iv, 191. 
Compact, combination. T. & C. Q, Conclude, u. t. to be conclusive, decisive, 

iii, 95. to decide. John, I, i, 127 ; CVm. I, v. 

Compound, grammatical composition. 18; J. C. II, ii, 93; Cor. Ill, i, 145. 

Cor. U, i, 55. Compound word. Sonn. To be the natural conclusion. 1 H. 6, 

Ixxvi, 4. « V, iv, 16. 

Compromised, p. p. mutually agreed. Conclusion, s6. an experiment. Problem 
M. of V. I, iii, 73. Per. I, i, ^ ; Ham. IQ, iv, 195 ; A. 

Compt. j 5. acxount, reckoning. A. W. & C. V, ii, 352; Lucr. 1160. In A. 

V, iii, 57; Mac. I, vi, 26. Diy of & C. IV, xv, 28, it seems to mean 

re^oning, judgment-day. Oth. Y, ii, the power of drawing inferences, ob- 

276. ^ ^ servation. 

Comptible, odj. susceptible, sensitive. Concolinel, probably the refrain of a 
Tw. N. I, y, 165. song; the word may be a cx>miption 

Compul^tory, adj. compulsive, con’ of the French guancf oo/tnaUs. L.L. L. 

straining. Ham. 1, i, 103. IQ, i, 3. 

Compulsive, adj, impelling. Ebun. QI, Concupiscible, adj. lustful. M. for M. 

iv, 86; Oth. Ill, iii, 458. ^ V, i, 98. 

Compunctious, adj, troubling the con- Concupy, a form of concnipiscence. 

science. M^. I, v, 42. T. & C. V, ii, 175. 

Con, V, t. to etndya learn heart. Condition on condition. T. & C. 1, ii, 
M. N’s D. I, ii, 89 ; Tw. N. Q, iu, 161. 71. 

To con thanks to be thankful. A. Condition, ab, rank. 2 H. 4, IV, iii, 83; 

W. IV, iii, 138; Tim. IV, iii, 423, H. 5, IV, iii, 63; Tp. Ill, i, 59. Chm^ 

Conceit, fancy, imagination. As, Q, acter, disposition. M. of V. I, ii, 116; 

vi, 7; R. 2, n, ii, 83; R. 8, IQ, iv, 51 ; T. of S. V, ii, 167; Tim. IV, iii, 139; 

John. IQ, iii, 50; R. & J. Q, vi, 80; As, I, u. 243; H. 5, V, i, 73; R. 3, IV, 
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iy, 157; Per. in» i, £9; J. C. II, i, 
£54; Oth. IV, i. 189; A. & C. U, ii, 
117 ; Cor. 11, iii, 94, V, iv, 10. 
Condole, v, t. to moum for. H. 5, 11, i, 
1£4; M. N’s D. 1, ii, ££. 
Condolement, kuhentation. Ham. 

1, ii, 93. Consolation, Per. 11, i, 148. 
Conduce, v,i. to tdbd to come about, 
converge. T. & C. V, ii, 145. A 
doubtnil word. 

Conduct, sb, a guide. Tp. V, i, £44; 
R. & J. Ill, i, 1£1; V, in, 116; Lucr. 
313; R.£,IV,i,167. Escort. M.ofV. 
rV, i, 148; Tw. N. Ill, iv, £31 ; R. 3, 
I, i, 45. 

Conduit, sb. a fountain. R. & J. HI, v, 
1 £ 0 . 

Confidence, a blunder for ** conference.*’ 
M. W. I, iv, 145; M. A. Ill, v, 3; 
R. 8Ej.U,iv, 1£3. 

Confine, sb, a bound, limit to which any* 
thing is confined. Tp. IV. i, 1£1 ; Ham. 

l, i, 155. A prison. Ham. 11, ii, £44. 
Confineless, adj, boimdless. Mac. IV, 

iii, 55. 

Confers, sb, borderers, inhabitants. 
Cym. IV, ii, 338. 

Conmmed, adj. firm, umnoved. M. A. 
V, iv, 17; Cor. I, iii, 59, “confirmed 
countenance.” 

Confinnity, blunder for “infirmity.” 
£ H. 4, n, iv, 59. 

Confixed, p. p. firmly fixed. M. for M. 
V, i. £30. 

Conflux, sb. confluence. T. & C. 1, iii, 7. 
Confound, v. i. to waste, consume. Per. 
V, ii, 14; A. & C. I, i, 45, iv, £8; 
1 H. 4, 1, iii, 100; Cor. I, vi, 17; H. 5. 

m, i, 13. To destrc^. M. of V. HI, 
ii, £78; Cym. I, iv, 47 ; C. dTE. I, ii, 
38; John, V, vii, 58; R. & J. H, vi,13; 
Tim. V, V. 101; A. & C. HI, ii. 58; 
Sonn. lx, 8; Lucr. 160, 1483, &c. 

Confusion, sb. ruin, destruction. Tim. 

IV, iii, 3£1 ; Mac. U, iii, 64. 

Congest, V. t. to heap up. Comp. £58. 
CoDgied, p. p. taken leave. A. W. IV, 
Hi, 83. 


Congruent, adj. suitable. L. L. L. V, i, 
70. 

Conjecture, sb, suspicion. M. A. IV, i, 
105; Ham. IV, v, 15. Calculation. 
T. & C. IV. V. £50. 

Conjunct, adj. closefy united. Lear, IL 
H, 113; V, i, 1£. 

Conjunction, sb. the auspicious meeting 
of two planets; an astrological term. 

H. 8, in, ii, 45. 

Conjunctive, adj. united. Oth. I, Hi, 
3^. Es^tially« bound. Ham. IV, 
vii, 14. 

Conjuration, sb. incantation. £ H. 6, 

I. ii, 99; Oth. 1, iii, 9£. Entreaty, 
solemn appeal. R. £, 111, ii, £3 ; R. 

J. V, iii, 68; Ham. V, ii, 38. 
Conscience, sb. introspedion, inmost 

thoughts. H. 5, ly, i, 117 ; W. T. Ill, 
ii, 44; Cym. I, vi, 115; Ham. Ill, i, 
83. 

Conscionable, adj. conscientious. Oth. 
n, i, £35. 

Consent, sb. agreement, plot. L. L. L. 
V, ii, 490. Unison. £ H. 4, V, i, 68; 
Tim. V, i, 138. Party. Mac. II, i, £5. 
Consequence, sb. result. Oth. II, iii, 58. 
Consequently, adv. accordingly. Tw. N. 

III, iv, 68. In Kx>nsequence. John, 

IV, ii, £40; R. £, I, i, 10£. 

Conserve, v. t. to preserve. M. for M. 

m, i, 89. 

Consider, v. t. to requite, reward. W. T. 

IV, ii, 17, iv, 785 ; Cym. H, iii, £8. 
Considerance, sb. consideration. £ H. 4, 

V, u, 98. 

Considered, adj. deliberate. Ham. II, ii, 
81. 

Considering, sb. consideration. H. 8, 

n, iv, 185; m. ii, 135. 

Consign, v. t. to allot, assign. T. & C. 
IV, iv, 44. V. i, to sign, in token of 
agreement. H. 5, V, ii, 90, 3£6. To 
bargain with. Cim. IV, ii, £76. 
Consist V. i. to insist. £ H. 4, IV, i, 187 ; 
Per. I, iv, 83. 

Consolate, v. t. to console. A. W. HI, ii, 


1£7. 

g, p.p. agreeing. H.5,I,H,18£. Consort, s6. conipany, fellowship. Two 
^ p. p. greeted. H. 5, V, ii, 31. G. HI, ii, 84, IV, i, 64; Lear, ll, i, 97. 
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A band of mtuddans. B. &; in> i. Contestation, s5. contention, quarrel. 
44. V, i. to be in league. R, ft, V, iii. A. & C. II, ii, 47. 

17. to accompany, attend. Continent, sb. that which contains, cn- 
C.of£.l»u,S8; J.C. V,i,8$e;L.L.lI. closure, receptacle. Ham. IV, iv, 64; 

H, i, 178; B. & J. in, i, 185; Lucr. A. & C. IV, xiv, 40. £mb<^iment 

. 1809. - L. L. L. IV, i, 102; Lear, HI, ii, 58; 

Omspectuities, s6. powers of vision. M. N’s D. H, i, 92. Abstract, in- 

Cor. n, i, 59. • ^ ventory. M. of^V. Ill, ii, 180; Ham. 

Conspiiant, adj. conspiring. Lear, V, V, ii, 110. The orb^ continent — 

iii, 185. ^ ^ the firmament of heaven. Tw. N. V, 

Conkanqy, s6. resolution, consistency. i, 263. adj. restrained. Lear, 1, ii, 

M. N’s p. V, i, 26; H. 8, IH, ii, 2; 257. Bestraining. Mac. IV, iii, 64. 

J. C. n, iv, 6. * Continuate, adj, constat, uninterrupted. 

Constant, adj. consistent. Tw. N. IV, ii, Tim. I, i, 11 ; Oth. ni, iv, 179. 

47. Steady. Tp. H, ii, 107; J. C. Contract, adj. betrothed. R. 3, HI, vii, 
in, i, 22, 60. Settled. Lear. V, i,4. 179. 

Constant^, adv. firmly, surely. M. for Contracted, p. p. betrothed. Sonn. i, 5; 

M. IV, i, 21 ; T. & C. IV, C 42. M. for M. V, i, 380; 1 H. 4, IV, ii, 17. 

Constringed, p. p. compress^. T. & C. Contracting, s6. betrothal. M. for M. 

V, ii, 171. in. ii. 264. 

Construction, ah. interpretation, explana- Contraction, th. the making of the mar- 
tion. Cor. V, vi, 21. riage contract. Ham. Ill, iv, 46. 

Construe, v. t. to interpret. Tw. N. m. Contrary, v. t. to thwart, oppose. R. & 
i, 54. ^ ^ J. I, y, 83. 

Consul, senator. Oth. I, i, 25, ii, 48; Contrarious, adj. contrary. 1 H. 4, V, i, 
Cym. IV, ii, 388. ^ ^ 52. Contradictory. M. for M. IV, i. 

Contain, v. r. to restrain oneself. Tim. 60. 

n, ii, 29; T. & C. V, ii, 178. Contrive, v. i. to wear out, spend. T. of 

Contain, v. t. to k««p, retain. M. of V. S. I, ii, 272. To conspire. J. C. H, iii, 
V, i, 201. 18 ; Cor. IH, iii, 63. To perpetrate. 

Containing, ab. contents. Cym. V, v, H. 5, IV, i, 161. 

480. Contriver, ab. a schemer, plotter. J. C. 

Contemn, v. t. to refuse contemptuously. II, i, 158; Mac. Ill, v, 7. 

V. & A. 205. Control, s&. constraint. John, I, i, 17. 

Contemning, adv, contemptuously. Cor. Control, v. t. to check, confute, contra- 

I, iii, 43. diet. Tp. I, ii, 439 ; 2 H. 6, V, i, 103. 

Contempt, sh. an object of contempt. Controller, restrainer, critic. 2 H. 6, 

Tim. IV, ii, 15; Tw. N. H, v, HI, ii, 205 ; T. A. II, iii, 60. 

183. Controlment, alh. constrain^ restraint. 

Contemptible, adj. contemptuous, scorn- Johg, I, i, 20; M. A. I, iii, 17. 

ful. M. A. n, iii, 166. Convenient, adj. suitable, becoming. 

Contemptuous, adj. contemptible. 2 H. Cor. I, v, 12 ; Lear, IV, v, 31 ; M. of 
6, 1, in, 81. V. HI, iv, 56. 

Content, adj. calm.«restrained. J. C. I, Convent, v. t. to summon. M. for M. VI, 
iii, 142, tv, ii, 41. that which is i, 158; Cor. U, ii, 52; Tw. N. V, i, 
contained, contents. Sonn. i, 11. v. i. 368; H. 8, V, i, 52. 
to feel content, acquiesce. V. & A. Conventicle, afb. a secret assembly. 2 H. 
61. 6. HI, i, 166. 

Contendess, nd;. discontented. Tim. IV, Conversation, behaviour, conduct 
iii, 244. M. W. H, i. 20; Oth. HI, iii, 268; 2 R 
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4, V, y, 101; Per. 11, i, 9; A. & C. II, Copped, adj. round topped. Per. 1. h " 
vi, 119. Intercourse. Ham. HI, ii. 101. 

53. Criminal conversation. R. 3,111, Copulatives, ab, persons desirii^ to be 

1, 185, V, 31. coupled in marriage. As, V, iv, 54. 

Conversion, ab. changed condition. As, Copy, s&. repeated theme, t^. C. of E. 

IV, iii, 135; John, I, i, 189. V, i, 62. Tenure: a copyhold bei^ 

Convert, v.i, to chanm.^ Lucr. 592; held by copy of court roll. Mac. Ill, 

Tim. IV, i, 7 ; M.^A. 1, i, 104. ii, 38. Impression of the original seal. 

Convertite, s&. a penitent. Lucr. 743; Sonn. xi. 14; Tw. N. I, v, 261. 

As, V, iv, 178; John, V, i, 19. Cora^ (Ital.), courage! Tp. V, i, 258; 

Convey, v,t to manage sea^^ Mac. A. W. II, v, 90. 

IV, iii, 71 ; Lear, I, ii, 97. To steal. Coram — quorum. M. W. I, i, 5. “A 
M. W. I, iii, Cjfm, I, i, 63; R. 2, Justice of the Pefice and Quoruin is 
IV, i, 317. v,r, to pass ones^ off. one without whom the rest of the 
H. 5, 1, ii, 74. Justices in some cases caimot proceed*’ 

Conveyance, crafty contrivance, dex- (Cowel). 
terity. M. A. II, i, 218; 1 H. 6, I, Coranto, s6. a quick, lively dance. A. W. 

iii, 2; 3 H. 6, III, iii, 160. A legal n, iii, 41; Tw. N.I, iii, 120; H. 5, HI, 
deed of conveyance. Ham. V, i, 107. v, 33. 

Conveyers, s6. tricksters, cheaters. R. 2, Core, kernel, heart. T. & C. II, i, 7, 
rV, 1,317. V,i.4. 

Convict, p. p. convicted. R. 3, 1, iv, 183. Corinth, said to be a cant term for a 
ConvicUxl, adj. defeated. John, III, iv, bmthel. Tim. H, ii, 73. 

2. Corinthian, sb. a buck, young man of 
Convince, v. i. to ove^wer, defeat. spirit. 1 H. 4, II, iv, 11. 

Mac. I, vii, 64, IV, iii, 142; Cym. I, Co-rival, v. t. to vie with. T. & C. I, iii, 

iv, 91. To persuade, satisfy. Oth. 44. 

IV, i, 28. To convict. T. & C. H, ii. Corky, adj, shrivelled. Lear, IH, vii, 28. 
130. Comer-cap, s6. thre^^mered hat. L. L. 

Convive, v. t. to feast together. T. & C. L. IV, m, 49. 

IV, V, 272. Corauto, sb. a cuckold. M. W. Ill, v, 63. 

Convoy, sb. escort, means of convince. Corollary, sb. a supernumerary, surplus. 

A. W. IV, iii, 85, iv. 10. Tp. IV, i. 57. 

Coiw, sb. a rabbit. V. & A. 687 ; As, Corporal, adj. bodily. M. for M. IH, i, 
HI, ii, 317. 81; J. C. IV, i, 33. Material, sub- 

Cony-cateh, v.i. to cheat. M. W. I, i, stantial. Mac. I, iii, 81. 

113, iii, 31. Corporal of the field, a kind of adjutant, 

Cony-catched, p.p. cheated. T. of S. under the quarter-master general. 

V. i, 87. L. L. L. m, 1 , 177. 

Cony-catching, sb. cheating, practical Corpse, corpses. IH. 4,1, i,43; 2H.4, 

joking. T. of S. IV, i, 38. I, i, 192. 

O^tam hat, sb. a high-crowned hat. Corr^;:tioner, sb. one who administers 
T. of S. V, i, 57. ^ correction, a beadle. 2 H. 4, V, iv, 21. 

Cope, sb. the firmament. Per. IV, vi. Correspondent, od;. jsmenable, obedient. 

122. 1, ii, 297. 

Cope, V. t. to requite. M. of V. IV, i, Corresponsive, adj. corresponding. T. & 
407. To meet with, encounter. C. prol. 18. 

n, i, 67; V. 6c A. 889; Ham. IH, ii. Corrigible, adj. submissive to correction. 
53 ; Lear, V, iii, 124. A. & C. IV, xiv, 74. Corrective. Oth. 

Copesmate, sb. companion. Lucr. 925. I, iii, 325. 
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CoETival. df, rival. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 207. Counterchange* tb. exchange. Qym. V, 
Corroborate* a nonsense word used by v* 896. 

Pistol. H. 5, n, i* 121. Countercheck, a6. check, rebuff. John, 

Corrosive, s6. a bitmg or fretting remedy. 11, i, 224 ; As, V, iv, 76, 89. 

2 H. 6, 111, ii, 408. adj. giving pain. Count^eit, v. i, to impose on. Tim. V, 

1 H. 6, in, iii, 8. ^ i, portrait. M. of V. IH, ii, 115; 

Ciomiptibly, adv. corruptively, m as to Tm. V, i, 78; Sonn. xvi, 8. A spurious 

cause corruption. Jlptm, V, vii, 2. coin. John, ni,ri, 99; 1 H. 4, JI, 

Corslet, s6. cunass. Cor. V, iv, 20. ^ iv, 475 ; T. & C. 11, iii, 23. adj. imi- 

Costard, s6. properly, an apple; ludi- tative. A ** counterfeit presentment'* is 

crously used for the head. L. L. L. a portrait. Ham. Ul, iv, 54. 

in, i, 65; M. W. IH, i, 14; Lear, IV, Counteifeitly, adv, feignedly. Cor. H, 
vi, 248. ^ iii, 97. 

Costermonger, adj, mercenary, paltry. Counter-gate, tb, the Counter was the 
A costermonger, or costardmonger, name of two prisons belonging to the 
was originally a seller of apmes ; Sheriffs of London, one in the Poultiy, 
hence, a petty trafficker. 2 H. 4, 1, ii, and Ihe other in Woodstreet. M. W. 
159. in, iii, 67. 

Co-supreme, s&. an equal in supremacy. Countermand, v. t, to contradi^. Lucr. 

Fhoen. 51. 276. To prohibit, keep in check. 

Cote, V, t to come up with, pass on the C. of E. IV, ii, 87. 

way. Ham. n, ii, 815. Counterpoint, sh, a counterpane. T. of S. 

Cote, s&. oot, cottage. As, H, iv, 78, H, i, 843. 

III, ii, 891. Counter-sealed, p, p, sealed in duplicate. 

Cot-Quean, s6. a man who busies him- Cor. V, iii, 265. 

self in women’s affairs. R. & J. IV, Countervail, v. i, to counterbalance, out- 
iv, 6. weigh. R. & J. H, vi, 4. 

Couch, V, i, to make to couch and lie Countey, adj, belonging to one’s country, 
dose. Lucr. 507;, v. i, to lie down. Oth. IH, iii, 205, 241; Cym. I, iv, 58. 

1 H. 4, in, i, 158; Ham. V, i, 216. County, s&. a count. M. of V. I, ii, 40; 
Couchings, s6. crouchings, bowings. M. A. H, i, 167; Tw. N. 1, v, 285; 

J. C. Ill, i, 36. ^ R. & J. m, V, 114, 218, IV, ii, 29, 45, 

Count, s6. account. Ham. IV, vii, v, 6 ; John, V, i, 8. ^ 

17. Couplement, s&. a union. Sonn. xxi, 5. 

Countenance, s&. favour, partialityt pa- A pair. L. L. L. V, ii, 529. 
tronage. M. for M. V, i, 118; Ham. Courage, sb. disposition, temperament. 

IV, i, 15, ii, 15; Cor. V, vi, 40. En- Cor. IH, iii, 93, IV, i, 3; 3 H. 6, 11, 

tertainment. As, I, i, 15. v, t. To do ii, 57 ; Tim. IH, iii, 24. 

honour to. T. of S. IV, i, 86. To act Courageous, adj. blimder for ** outra- 
in harmony with. Mac. U, iii, 78. geous.”# M. W. IV, i, 4. 

Counter, odv. to run or hunt counter is to Course, v, t, to pursue. A. & C. HI, 
follow the trace of the game back- xiii, 11. v. i, to revolve. Oth. IH, 
wards. C. of E. IV, ii, 89; 2 H. 4, 1, iv, 76. 

ii, 85 ; Ham. IV, v, ^07. Course, tb. the attack of the dogs in bear- 

Counter, sb. a metal diric used in calcu- baiting, bout. Mac. V, vii, 2; Lear, 

lations; hence, a thii^ of no value. IH, vu, 53; Cor. 1, v. 16. 

As, n, vii, 68; W. T. lY, iii, 85; J. C. Courses, sb. the prindpal sails of a ship. 
IV, iii, 80. Tp. 1, i, 58. Revolutions; courses 

Counter-caster, sb. a reckoner, arithme- of the sun years. H. 8, 11, iii, 6. 
tician. Oth. 1, i, 81. Sonn. lix, 6. 
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Courser's hair, a horse's hair laid In Cozen, v, t. to cheat. M. W. IV» v, 86, 
water was b^eved to turn into a ser- 87; M. of V. 11, ix, 38; Oth. iv, ii, 
pent. A. & C. 1, ii, 187. 133. 

Court-cupboard, sb. a sideboard. R.&J. Cozenage, sb. deceit. M. W. IV, v, 58; 

I, V, 6. Ham. V, ii, 67. 

Court holy-water, flattery. Lear, III, ii. Cozener, sb. a cheaper. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 255 ; 

10. Cf. Cotg^ve "&U beniste de Lear, IV, vi, 163; M. W. iV, v, 61. 

Court." • Cozier, a botches* cobbler. Tw. N. 11, 

Courtier, sb. a wooer. A. & C. II, vi, 17. iii, 86. 

Court of guard, sb. sentinel duty, gujud- Crab, sb. a crab apple. Tp. 11, ii, 157 ; 

room. 1 H. 6, H, i, 4; O^. 11, i, M. N's D. 11, i, 48; L. L. L. V, ii, 

215, iii, 208; A. & C. IV, ix, 2, 31. 912; Lear, I, v, 14. 

Courtship, sb. eourtly manners. L. L.L. Crack, v. i. to boast. L. L. L. IV, iii, 264. 
V, ii, 363 ; 2 H. 6, 1, iii, 52; R. 6c J. Tohaveaflaw. Tp.y, i, 2. To break, 
ni, iii, 34. renounce. H. 8, IQ, ii, 193. sb. an 

Cousin, sb. any one not in the first degree urchin. 2 H. 4, HI, ii, SO ; Cor. I, iii, 
of r^tionsnip. Used of a nephew. 68. The change of the voice on enter- 

John, m, iii, 71; 1 H. 4, I, iii, 292; ing manhood. Cym. IV, ^ ii, 237. 

a niece, Tw. N. I, iii, 4; an uncle. of thunder. Mac. IV, i, 117. 

Tw. N. I, V, 116; a brother-in-law. Cracked within the ring. If the crack in 
1 H. 4, ni, i, 52 ; and a grandchild. a coin extended to the inner circle en- 
John, in, iii, 17. closing the sovereign's head, the coin 

Covent, sb. convent. M. for M. IV, iii, was worthless. Hi^. U, ii, 423. 

125; H. 8, IV, ii, 19. Cracker, sb. a boaster. John, Q, i, 147. 

Cover, V, t. to lay the table for dinner. Crack-hemp, sb. a rogue who deserves 
M. of V. Ill, V, 54; 2 H. 4, K, iv, 10. hanging. T. of S. V, i, 38. 

Coverture, sb. cover, shelter. M. A. Craft, v. i. have crafted fair — have made 
ni, i, 30. Covering, equipment. Cor. nice work of it. Cor. IV, vi, 119. 

1, ix, 46. Shadow. 3 U. 6, IV, ii. Craftsmen, sb. mechanics. R. 2, 1, iv, 28. 
13. ^ Craftysick, adj, feigning illness. 2 H. 4, 

Covetousness, sb. eager desire. John,rV, ind. 37. 

11, 29. Crank, sb. a winding passage. Cor. I, 

Cowardship, sb. cowardice. Tw. N. IQ, i, 135. 

iv, 372. Crank, v, i, to wind crookedly, twist. 

Cowish, adj. cowardly. Lear, IV, ii, 12. V. & A. 682 ; 1 H. 4, III, i, 98. 
Cowl-staff, sb. a staff or role ui^ for Crants, sb. a garland, caplet. Ham. V, 
carrying a tub or basket oorne by two i, 29^. 

persons. M. W. IQ, iii, 129. Crare, sb. a small vessel or fishing-boat. 

CcKComb, sb. a fool's cap which was Cym. IV, ii, 206. 
ornamented with a cock’s comb. Craven, v.t. to make cowardly. Cym. 
M. W. V, v, 134; Lear, I, iv, 94; lU, iv, 76. 

H. 5, V, i, 39, 50. Craven, ib. a beaten cock. T. of S. II, i, 

Cox my passion. A eimhemism for 224. 

"Gods’ passion." A. W. V, ii, 39. Crazed, adj. danced, having a flaw in 
Ss»T.ofS.IV,i, 121. it. M. N's dTi; i, 92. 

Coy, V. t. to fondle, caress. M. N’s D. Cream, v. i. to form a covering on the 
iV, i, 2. V. i. to disdain, be reluc- surface like cream. M. of V. i, i, 89. 
tant. Car. V, i, 6. Create, p. p. created. M. N’s D. V, i, 

Coyrtril, sb. a groom, a base fellow. 394 ; John, IV, i, 107 ; H. 5, II, ii, 31. 
*1%. N. I, iii, 37; Per. IV, vi, 164. Credent, adj. credulous. Ham. I, ui* 60; 
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Comp. 279. Credible. W. T. 1, ii, 
142. A oedent . bulk - a maaa of 
credit. M. for M. IV, iv, 24. 

Credit, belief, current opinion. Tw. 
N. IV, iii,6; Oth. H, i, 281. Cre- 
•dulity. C. of £. IB, ii, 22. 

Crescent, adi. increasing. Ham. I, iii, 
11 ; A. & C. U, i, 19; C^psi. I, iv, 2. 
Cresdve, adj. mwing, having the power 
of growth. H. 5, 1, i. 66. 

Cressets, s6. baskets of w cairied at the 
end of pol^ andi^rving as portable 
beacons. 1 H. 4, 111, i, 15. 

Crest, V. t, to form the crek of. A. & C. 
V, ii. 83. 

Crestless, adj. not entitled to bear a I 
heraldic crest. 1 H. 6, 11, iv, 85. 
Crimeful, adj. criminal. Hmn. IV, vii, 
7. 

Crisp, adj. curled. Tp. IV, i, 130; 
1% 4, I, iii, 106. Shining. Tim. 

IV, iii, 182. 

Critic, sb. a censurer, cynic. T. & C. 

V, ii, 131 ; Sonn. cxii, 11. adj. censori- 
ous. L. L.* L. IV, iii, 166. 

Critical, adj. censorious, cynical. Oth. 

n, i, 119; M. N’s D. V, i, 54. 

Crone, s6. an old woman. W. T. 11, 

iii, 76. • 

Crooked, adj. malignant, ill-omened. 
Sonn. lx, 7. 

Crop, V. i. to yield a crop. A. & C. 11, ii, 
232. 

Cross, adj. at cross purposes, perverse. 
R. 3, m, i, 126; H. 8, UI, ii, 214; 
R. & J. iV, iii, 5. Forked, zigzag. 
J. C. 1, iii, 50; «&. money, so caU^ 
because stamped with a cross. As, 11, 

iv, 10; 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 213; L. L. L. I, 
ii, 33. Used quibblingly in the sen^ 
of *'coin ** ana “hardship ” in As, A, 
iv, 10; 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 212-213; Tim. I, 
ii, 157 ; Sonn. xxxiv, 12. v. t. to thwart, 
defeat. Tim. m, ifi, 29 ; J. C. V, i, 20. 

Crossed, p.p. furnish^ with crosses or 
money. Tim. I, ii, 157. 
Cross-gartered, adj. wearing the garters 
above and below the knee so as to be 
crossed at the back of the 1^. Tw.N. 
n, V, 152. 


Cfoss-garteriw, s6. wearing the garters 
crossed. TV. N. HI, iv, 21. 

Cross-row, the alphabet. R. 3, 1,1, 55. 

Crow-flowers, the commoner kinds of 
ranunculus. Ham. IV, vii, 170. 

Cipw-keeper, s&. a boy whose business 
it was to keep the crows from the com, 
scarecrow. R. &9.1, iv, 6; Lear, IV, 
vi, 88. 

Crown, tb. consummation, culminating 
point. T. & C. IV, ii, 99. 

Crowner, s6. coroner. Tw. N. I, v, 126; 
Ham. V, i, 4, 22. • 

Crownet, ib. coronet. T. & C. prol. 6; 
A. & C. IV, xii, 27; V, ii, 91. 

Crudy, adj. raw, crude. 2 H. 4, IV, iii, 
97. 

Cruel garters. A pun on “cruel*' and 
“crewel ** or worsted. Lear, H, iv, 7. 

Crusado, sb. a Portuguese raid coin 
stamp^ with a cross worth between 
6s. 8d. and 9s. Oth. HI, iv, 23. 

Crush, V. t. to cmsh a cup is equivalent 
to cracking a bottle. R. & J. I, ii, 80. 

Cry, s6. a pack. M. N*s D. IV, i, 121 ; 
CHh. n, lii, 353; Cor. HI, iii, 122, IV, 
vi, 148. Report. Oth. IV, i, 123; T. 
& C. HI, iii, 184. v.i. Cried in 
the top of mine loudly exceeded 
mine. Ham. U, ii, 432. Cried out in 
the top of question » shouted at the 
top of their voices. Ham. H, ii, 336. 

Cry aim, see Aim. 

Cry on, to cry aloud. R. 3, V, iii, 231 ; 
Ham. V, ii, 356; Oth. V. i, 48. To 
exclaim against. T. & C. V, v, 35. 

Cub-drawn, adj. sucked dry by cubs; 
hence hungry and ferocious. liW,in, 
i, 12. 

Cubiculdt s&. bedroom. Tw. N. HI, ii, 
49. 

Cuckoo-buds, some species of ranun- 
culus or crowfoot, but it is not certain 
which. L. L. L. V, ii, 883; Lear, IV, 
iv, 5. 

Cuckoo-flowers, called also ladies' 
smocks, and wild Water-cress (Carda- 
mine pratensis). Lear, IV, iv, 4. 

Cudgellkl, p. p. made by a cudgel. H. 5, 
V, i, 82. 
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Cue, tb. a catchword; the signal to a 
player to be reac^ with his part. M. 

W. m. iii, 81 ; M. N’s D. In, i, 67. 
Used figuratively. Ham. U, ii, 654; 
Oth. 1, ii, 83. 

Cuisses, A. armour for the thighs. 1 H. 
4, IV. i. 105. 

Cullion, s&. a base lellow. H. 5, HI, ii, 
20; 2 H. 6. 1, iii, 88; T. of S. IV, ii, 20. 
CuUionly, adj. base, mean. Lear, H, ii, 
80. 

Culverin, a kind of cannon. 1 H. 4, 
n, iii, 50. • 

Cunning, knowledge, skill, power. 
Oth. HI, iii, 50; *1^.111,0,41; Ham. 
U, ii, 434. I^r^nce, counterfeit. 
L^, n, i, 29; Tim. IV, iii, 208. adj. 
knowing, skilful. Tw. N. I, v, 224; 
Ham. HI, iv, 139; 1 H. 4, H, iv, 441. 
Skilfully wrought. R. 2, I, iii, 163; 
Oth. V, ii, 11. 

Cimboard, v. i. to hoard, store up. Cor. 
I.i,98. 

Cupid's flower = pansy, love-in-idleness. 

M. N's D. IV, 1 , 70. 

Curb, V, i, to bow, cringe. Ham. HI, iv, 
155. 

Curbed time » the season of restraint. 
A. W. II, iv. 48. 

Curdied, p, p. congealed. Cor. V, iii, 66. 
Cure, s6. cure of souls. H. 8, 1, iv, 33. 
Curiosity, nicety, .scrupulous exact- 
ness, critical scrutiny. Lear, I, i, 6; 
I, ii, 4; I, iv, 68; Tim. IV, iii, 302. 
Curious, adj. scrupulous, punctilious, crit- 
ical. A. W. I, ii, 20; Cym. I, vi, 190; 
A. & C. Ill, ii, 35 ; Sonn. xxxviii, IS. 
Wrought with care. V. & A. 734; 
8 H. 6, U, V, 53. Involving care, ex- 
cessively minute. Per. I, i, kS ; W. T. 
IV, iv, 506; T. & C. Ill, ii, 68; 8 H, 6, 
n, V, 58. Complex, elaborate. Lear, 
I, iv, 88. 

Curious-knotted, adj, laid out in fanciful 
plots. L. L. L. 1, i, 286. 

Curled, adj, implying ** effeminate prof- 
ligac^.'* Lucr. 981; Oth. 1, ii, 68; 
A. & C. V, ii, 299. 

Curranoe, 46 . current, action of a current. 
H. 5, 1, i, 34. 


Currents, A, for “occurrents,” occur- 
rences. 1 H. 4, n, iii, 52. 

Curry, v. i to use flattery. 2 H. 4, V, i. 
71. 

Cursorary, adj, cursory, hasty. H. 5, V. * 
ii 77. ^ 

Curst, adj, ill-tempered, crabbed. V. & 
A. 887; M. i, 22; Lear, H, i, 
65; L. L. L. IV. i, 36; W. T. HI, iii. 
124. 

Curstness, A. ill-humour, spitefulness. 
A. & C. H ii. %5. 

Curtain, A, colour, ensign. H. 5, IV, ii, 
41. 

Curtal, adj, having a docked tail. M. W. 

n, i, 98; C. of E. Ill, ii, 144. 

Curtal, A, the name of a horse, from his 
having a docked tail. A. W. U, iii, 57. 
Curtle-axe, A, a cutlass. As, I, iii, 113; 
H. 5, IV. ii, 21. 

Curvet, V, i. prance. V. & A. 279. 
Custalorum. A blunder for Custos 
Rotulorum. M. W. 1, i, 6. 
Custard-coffin, A. the raised crust of a 
custard. T. of S. IV, iii, 82. Cf. 
Coffin. 

Customer, A, a loose woman. A. W. 

V, iii, 280; Oth. IV, i, 119. 

Cut, A, a bobtailfd horse. Tw. N. H, 

iii, 176. Cf. 1 H. 4, II, i, 5. A wound. 
A. & C. I, ii, 161. Cuts » slashed 
openings in the gown. M. A. HI, 

iv, 18. 

Cut and longtail. All of every sort. Both 
short and long tailed. M. W. HI, 
iv, 46. 

Cuts, to draw. To draw lots, by mean^ 
of straws or sticks cut of uneven 
lengths. C. of £. V, i, 421. 

Cuttle, A, a cutpurse. 2 H. 4, H, iv, 122. 
Cypress, A, coffin of cypress wood. 
Tw. N. H, iv, 51. Crape. Tw. N. 
HI, i, 118; W. T. IV, iv, 216. 

* * 

Daff, V, i, to doff. Comp. 297 ; A. & C. 
IV, iv, 13 ; to put aside, put off. M. A. 
H, iii, 155, V, i, 78; Ofli. IV, ii, 176; 

1 H. 4, IV, i, 96; Pass. P. xiv, 8. 
Dagonet. A foolish knmht at tl^ court 
of King Arthur. 2 H 4, O, ii» 272. 
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Daintry. Daventiy. 8 H. 6, V, 6. Dash, s&. a mark of disgrace. Lucr. 
Dainty, adj. capricious. « H. 4, IV, i, *06; W. T. V, ii, 110. At first dash - 

198. PunctiBous. Mac. II, iii, 148. at the first onset, from the first. 1 H. 6, 

To make dainty — to atfect to be I, ii, 71. 

delicate or over-mce. R. & J. I, v, 17. Da^, v, t, to disconcert, put out of 
Damascus, the traditianal scene of Abel’s countenance, depress. L. L. L. V, ii, 
murder. 1 H. 0, 1, iii, 89. 575; Oth. Ill, iii, *18. 

Damn, v. t, to condecA. J. C. IV, i, 6 ; Date, s5. appointed ferm of life. A. W. 

A. &C. I, i, *4. I, i, 147; Per. HI, iii, 14 ; Sonn. 

Damosella. Damsel. L. L. L. IV, ii, cxxiii, 5 ; 1 H. 4, II, iv, 485 ; John, IV, 

1*1. iii, 106; T. & C. I, ii, *49; Lucr. 

Dan. Lord, mastei^ corrupted from 17*8. 

domintis. L. L. L. m, i, 170. Date~broke. Date^broke Ifends are bonds 

Dance, v. t. to make to dance. Cor. IV, which have not been met at the date 
V, 116. at which they were due. Tim. II, ii, 

Dancing horse. A famous horse, known 4*. 
as Morocco, belonging to Bankes, a Dateless, adj. endless. Sonn. xxx, 6; 
Scotchman. L. L. L. 1, ii, 58 n. R. 2, 1, iii, 151 ; R. & J. V, iii, 115. 

Dancing-rapier, an ornamental sword. Daub, v. t. to colour, dissemble. R. 3, 
T. A. n, i, 39. Ill, V, *9 ; Lear, IV, i, 58. 

Danger. To stand within a person’s Daub^, s5. false pretence, imposition, 
danger is to be in his power, to be M. W. IV, ii, 156. 
liable to a penalty to be inflicted by Daw. s5. jackdaw, fool. Cor. IV, v, 44. 
him or at his suit. M. of V. IV, i, 175. D^-bed, s6. a couch or sofa. Tw. N. 
V. t. to endanger. A. & C. I, ii, 186. 11, v, 45 ; R. 8, III, vii, 7*. 

Dank, adj. damp. M. N’s D. U, ii, 75 ; D^-woman, s5. a dairy woman. L. L. L. 
R. & J. U, ui, 6; J. C. II, i, *68; I, ii, 1*5. 

1 H. 4, n, i, 8. Dazzle, v. i. to be dazzled. 8 11. 6, II, 

Dankish, adj. dampish. C. of E. V, i, i, *5 ; T. A. lU, ii, 85. 

*47. Dead, adj. fatal, deadly, sullen. M. N’s 

Dansker, sb. a Dane. Ham. II, i, 7. D. HI, ii, 57; W. T. IV, iv, 426; 

Dare, sb. boldness, audacity. 1 H. 4, IV, * H. 4, 1, i, 71 ; R. *, IV, i, 10. 

i, 78. A challenge. A. & C. I, ii, 178. Deadly-standing, adj. murderously glar- 
Dare, v. t. to daze, terrijfy, make to ing. T. A. ll, iii, 3*. 

crouch in fear. H. 5, IV, ii, 36; H. 8, Deaf, v. t. to d^en. John, II, i, 147; 

III, ii, *8*. To put reliance in. A. W. L. L. L. V, ii, 85*. 

IV, i, *9. Deal, d>. a part, portion, ^me deal * 

Dareful, adj. full of defiance. Mac. V, somewhat. T. A. Ill, i, *45. No 

V, 6. deal - nothing. Pasp. P. [xviii], 27. 

Dark, adj. secret. Lear, I, i, 85. v. i. dtWt on licutenantry * acted by 

Darkling, adv, in the dark. M. N’s D. substitute. A. & C. Ill, xi, 39. Deal 

II, ii, 86 ; Lear, I, iv, 216. in her command — wield her authority. 

Darksome, adj, dark. Lucr. 379. Tp. V, i, *71. 

Darnel, sh. ^e-grass, hdium iemtderUum. Dear, h^m its original sense of costly, 
H. 5, y, ii, 45 ; Lear, IV, iv, 5 ; 1 H. 6, precious, comes to mean great, intense, 
HI, ii, 44. grievous, dire. Dear groans. L. L. L. 

Darraign, v. tl to set in order, arrange. Y, ii, 85*. Dear guiltiness. L. L. L. 

3 H. 6, H, ii, 72. V, ii, 779. Dear mercy, R. & J. HI, 

Darting, adj, famed for bowmen. A. & iii, *8. Dear offence. John, I, i, *57 ; 

C. m. i, L. H. 5, H, ii, 181; cf. Tw. N. V, i, 65; 
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11111. V. i, 66, 266; T. & C. V, iii, 6. 
Dearest action — diief , most impor- 
tant, action. Oth. 1, iii, 85* Dearest 
( — choicest) spirits. L. L. L. II, i, 1. 
Dearest spc^ i- utmost haste. 1 H. 
4, y, y, 30. Dearest spite. Sonn. 
zxxvu, 3. 

Deared, p. p. endeaM. A. & C. I, iv, 44. 
Dearly, adv. bitterly, greatly. Ham. IV, 

iii, 41. Exodlently. T. & C. Ill, iii, 
06; Cym. 11, ii, 18. 

Dearth, Sb. scarcity, dearness. Ham. V, 

ii, 117. 

Death-practised, adL whose death is 
plotted. Lear, Iv,,yi, 277. 
D^thsman, s6. executioner. Lear, IV, 
vi, 260; Lucr. 1001 ; 3 H. 6, V, v, 67. 
Death-tokens. Plague spots. T. & C. 
n, iii, 172. 

Debate, sb. contest, quarrel. M. N's D. 

11, i, 116; 2 H. 4,1V, iv, 2; L. L. L. 
1, 1, 171 ; Sonn. bnndx, 13. v. t. to con- 
tend about A. W. 1, ii, 75 ; Ham. IV, 

iv. 26. 

Debatement s&. debate. M. for M. V, 
], 99; Ham. V, ii, 45. 

Debile, adj, weak. A. W. II, iii, 33; 
Cor. I, ix, 48. 

Debitor and creditor. An account book. 

Oth. I, i, 31 ; Cym. V, iv, 166. 
Deboshed, p. p. debauched, dissolute. 
Tp. m, ii, 25; A. W. H, iii, 136;Lear, 
I, iv, 241. 

Debted, p. p. indebted. C. of E. IV, i, SI. 
Deceivable, adj. deceptive. Tw. N. IV, 

iii, 21. 

Deceive, v. t. to beguile. Sonn. xxxix, 

12 . 

Decent adj. becoming. H. 8, IV, ii, 145. 
Deceptious, adj. deceptive. Tis& C. V, 
ii, 121. 

Deoem, blunder for “concern.” M. A. 

in, V, 3. 

Deck, s6. a pa«^ of cards. 3H.6,V,i,44. 
Deck, V. t. to bedew. Tp. I, ii, 156. 
Declare, v.t. to make dear, explain. 

H. 5, 1, i, 96; Cym. Vj v, 434. 
Dedension, d>. deterioration, going from 
ImmI to worse. R.S,in, vii,189;Ham. 
n, ii, 149. 

[J 


Decline, v. t. to bend, bow down. C. of 

E. in, ii, 44, 133; Lew, IV, ii, 22 . 

To go through from banning to end, 
as a schooll^ his declensions^ R. 3, 

IV, iv, 97; T. & C. H, iii, 49. 
Dedined, p. p. fallen, humbled. T. &C. 

lU, iii, 76, IV, V, 189; A. & C. ID, 
xiii, 27. 

Decoct v.t. to boil, heat. H. 5, IQ, 

V, 20. 

Decree, sb. resolution. 

Dedicate, p. p. dedicated. M. for M. 11, 
ii, 154; 2 H. 6, V, ii. 37. 

De^ of saying. The doing what has 
been said or promised. Tun. V, i, 25. 
Deedless, adj. inactive. T. & C. IV, 
V, 98. 

Deem, s5. doom, judgment, opinion. 
T. & C. IV. iv. 58. 

Deep-fet adj. deep-fetched. 2 H. 6, 11, 
iv, 33. 

Deer, sb. game. Lear, HI, iv, 135. 
Defame, sb. infamy. Lucr. 768, 817, 
1033. 

Default sb. fault. C. of E. I, ii, 52; 
1 H. 6, n, i, 60. In the default « at 
a pinch. A. W. H, iii, 224. 

Defeat v. t. to destroy. Oth. IV, ii, 161. 
To disguise, disfig^. Oth. I, iii, 339. 
To disappoint. Sonn. xx, 2. 

Defeat, s5. ruin, destruction. M. A. IV, 
i, 46 ; Ham. H, ii, 565. 

Defeature, disfigurement. C. of E. 

n, i, 98, V, i, 299; V. & A. 736. 
Defence, sb. fencing, swordplay, skill in 
weapons. As, ill, iii, 54; Tw. N. 
in, iv, 210; Ham. IV, vii, 97. 

Defend, v. i. to forbid. M. A. 11, i, 80, 
IV, ii, 18; R. 2, 1, iii, 18; R. 3, HI, 
vii, 81, 173; Oth. 1, iii, 266; A. bs C. 
HI, iii, 42. 

Defendant, adj. defensive. H. 5, U, iv, 

8 . 

Defensible, adj. c^Mkble of offering de- 
fence. 2 H. 4, n, iii, 38; H. 5, 111, iii, 
50. 

Defiance, s5. renunciation. M. for M. 
HI, i, 144. 

Definement db. definition, description. 
Ham. V, ii, 112. 
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Deformed* adj. deforming* du6giiritig. Demurely* odv. soberly* solemnly. M. of 
C. of E. V. i «98. V. n, u. 177; A. & C. IV, ix. SO. 

Deftly, adv. dexterously. Mac. IV, i, 68. Demuring, looking demurely. A. & C. 
D^unction, s6. death. H. 5* I, ii, 68. IV* xv, 29. 

Defunctive, cdj, funereal, becoming the Denay* ab, denial Tw. N. II, iv, 128. 

^dead. riioen. 14. • Denay’d* o. p. denied. 2 H. 6, 1, ui, 102. 

Defuse, v. t. to render disordered* so as Denier* so. a very »nall coin* ecmal in 
not to be recognisedf Lear* I* iv, 2. value to the twelfth part of a French 

Defused* adj. diicndered* shapeless. R. sous. T. of S. ind. i, 7; 1 H. 4* 111* 

8* I, ii* 78. iii* 78; R. 8, I* ii* 251. 

Defy* v,U to renounce. John, m* iv* Denotement* s6. noting* observation. 
28; IV. N. ni* iv» 92; 1 H. 4* 1* iii* Oth. II* iii* 807. 8ee aUo 111* iii* 
228; Ham. V, ii* 211. 127 n. 

Degree* s6. a step* as of a staircase or Denounce* v. t to declare. A. & C. Ill* 
ladder. J. C. H* i, 26; Cor. IE* ii* vii* 5. 

24; Tw. N. HE* i* 120. Rank. Mac. Denunciation. s6. formal announcement, 

m* iv* 1. M. for M. I* ii* 141. 

Deject, odi. dejected. T. & C. 11* ii* 60; Deiw* v. t to refuse. R. 2* II* i, 204; 

Hsun. Ill, i* 166. Mac. Ill* iv* 128; 1 H. 4* I* iii* 26. 

Delated* adj. set forth in detail. Ham. Depart* s6. departure. Two G. V* iv* 
1, ii* 88. The folios read ** dilated,*' 2 H. 6* I* i* 2; 8 H. 6* IV* i* 92. 

probably another form of the same Death. 8 H. 6* H* i* 110. 
word. ^ ^ John* H, i* 668; 

Delation. Close delation -• secret in- Tim. I* i, 250. 
formation. Oth. IH* iii* 127. See Departing* s6. parting* separation. 8 H. 
note. 6* n* vi, 48. 

Delay* v. t to allay* mitigate. A. W. IV, Dmnd* v. i. to lean. Cym. H* iv, 91. 

iii* 18. To refuse. L^ar* V* iii* 144. To be dependent. Lear* 1* iv* 249; 

Delectable* adj, deli^tful. R. 2* U, iii* 7. M. for M. Ill* ii, 24 ; T. & C. HI* i* 5. 

Delicates* ab, delicacies. 8 H. 6* U* v* 61. To impend. R. & J. HI* i, 116 ; Lucr. 

Delighted, adj, framed for delight. M. 1616. To be in suspense. Cym. IV, 

for M. in* i, 122. Delightful. Oth. iii* 28. 

I, iii*' 289; Cym. V* iv* 102. Dmndant, adj, impending. T. & C. 

Deliver, v. t. to report. Ham. 1* ii* 209. n* iii* 18. 

Delve* V, t. to dig. Ham. HE* iv, 208 ; D^ndenc^* ab, submissiveness. A. & 
Sonn. lx* 10. C. V, ii* 26. 

Delver* ab, a digger. Ham. V* i* 14. Dep^* v, t, to examine upon oath. R. 2* 
Demean, v, r, to behave. C. ci £. IV, 1* iii* 80. 

iii* 77, V, i* 88. Depositanr* ab, a trustee. Lear* H* iv* 

Demerit* s6. merit* desert. Cor. I* i, 270 ; 250. * 

Mm. IV* iii* 226 ; Oth. I* ii* 22. Depravation* ah, detraction. T. & C. V* 

D^i-natured* adj, half-amalgamated. ii, 130. 

Hm. IV* vii, 87. D^rave, v. t. to vilify. M. A. V* i, 95 ; 

Demise* v, t, to grant? transfer; as an Tim. I, ii, 134. 
estate for a term of years. R. 8, IV* Deprive, v. t. to take away. Lucr. 1186, 
iv* 247. 1752 ; Ham. I* iv* 78. To disinherit. 

Demi‘Wolf* s6. a dog crossed by a wolf. Lear, I, ii, 4. 

Mac. HI, i* 98. Dentation, eh, office of d^ty. T. & 

Demon* ab, controUing genius* good an- u. I* iii, 152; M. for M. 1, i, 21 ; 1 H. 

gel. A. & C. H* iii* iS. Cf. Genius. 4* IV, i* 82* iii* 87 ; A. & C. IH, xiii* 74. 
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Deracinate* v,i. to uproot* extirpate. 
H. 5, V, ii, 47; T. & C. I* iii, 99. 

Derived, p. p. descended. iSro G. V* ii, 
23; M. NSi D. I, i. 99. 

Dem, adj, secret. Per. Ill, proL 15. 

Derogate, v. t. to degrade oneself, do that 
which is derogat^. Gym. H, i, 43, j 
46. *■ 

Derogate, p. p. degraded, dishonoured. 
Lear, I, iv, 280. 

Dmgat^, odv. depreciatingly. A.3cC. 

Descant, j 6. the variations upon an air. 
Two G. I, ii, 94. Used nguiatively. 
R. 3, ID, vii, 49. 

Descant, v, i, to sing variations upon an 
air. Lucr. 1134 ; R. 3, 1, i. 27. 

Descending, ah. descent, lineage. Per. 
V, i, 127. 

Des(»nsion, descent, decline. 2 H. 4, 
n, ii, 167. 

Desciy, ah. discovery. The main descry 
stands on the hourly thought the 
view of the main body^is hourly ex* 
pected. Lear, IV, vi, 215. 

Desciy, v.t to discover. Lear, IV, v, 
13; R. 3, V, iii, 9. 

Desert, ab. an unciiltivated wood. Lucr. 
1144. Demerit, lack of desert. Sonn. 
xlix, 10. 

Deserved, adj. deserving. Cor. m, i, 
292. 

Deserving, ah. merit, desert. Oth. 1, iii, 
336. 

Design, v. i. to designate, mark out, pre- 
scribe. R. 2, 1, h 203; Ham. 1, i, 94. 

IDesignment, ab. design, enterprise. Cor. 
V, vi, 35; Oth. n, i, 22. 

Desire . . . (rf. This construction oc* 
curs in M. N’s D. HI, i, H76, 180; 
M. of V. IV, i, 397 ; As. V, iv, 52. 

Desperate, adj. bold, reckless. R. & J. 
lU, iv, 12. 

D^ised, adj. despicable, hateful. R. 2, 
II, iii, 95. 

Despite, ab. spite, malice. Tw. N. HI, 
iv, 212; 3 H. 6, H, i. 59, vi, 81; Oth. 
IV, ii, 117; Cor. HI, i, 163. Demis- 
ing. M. A. I, i, 203. v.t. to spite, 
vex. M. A. n, ii, 28. 


Detect, V. f. to discover, disclose. 8H.6, 
n, ii, 143; R. 3, 1, iv, 136. To accuse, 
anai^. M. for M. Ill, ii, 113. 
Determinate v.t. to bring to an end. 
R. 2, 1, iii, 150. v. i. to come to an 
end. A. & C. IH, xiii, 161, IV, iii, 2. 
p. p. ended. Sonn. Ixxxvii, 4. De- 
tennined upod. Tw. N. ,11, i, 9. 
Decided. H.8, H, iv. 176; Oth. IV, 
ii, 225. 

Detennination, ab. the coming to an end 
of a lease. Soniv xiii, 6. 

Determine, v. t. to put an end to. 2 H. 4, 

IV, V, 82; 1 H. 6, IV, vi, 9. v. i. to 
end, come to an ehd. Cor. HI, iii, 43, 

V, iii, 120; A. & C. Ill, xiii, 161. 
Detest. A blunder for “protest.*’ M.W. 

I, iv, 135 ; M. forM. H, i, 66, 71. 
Devest, v. t. to undress. Oth. 11, iii, 
173. 

Device, ab. trickery. H. 8, 1, i, 204. 

Hmldry. Lucr. 535. 

Devote, aij. devoted. T. of S. I, i, 32. 
Devoted, adj. consecrated, holy. R. 3, 
I, ii, 35. 

Devotion, ah. earnestness. Cor. II, ii, 18. 
Dewlap, ab. the loose flesh about the 
throat. M. N’s D. 11, i, 50. 
Dewlapp’d, p. p. trith loose flesh about 
the tmoat. Tp. HI, iii, 45. 
Dexteriously, adv. dexterously. Tw. N. 
I, V, 55. 

Dexterity, ab. swiftness. Ham. I, ii, 157. 
Diablo (ppan.), devil. Oth. H, iii, 153. 
Dialogue, v.i. to converse, ^ke botti 
i . puts in a conversation. Tim. 11, ii, 
56 ; cf . Comp. 132. 

Dian’s bud, so. perhaps the bud of the 
Agnus Castus or Chaste Tree. M. N’s 
D. IV, i, 70. 

Diapason, ab. See note on Lucr.^ 1132. 

; Diaper, ab. a towel. T. of S. ind. i, 55. 

I Dibole, ab. a small, shiurp hoe. W. T. IV, 
i iv, 100. • 

I Dich. Said to be a corruption of “do 
' it.’’ Tim. I, ii, 70. 

Dickon, Dick. R. 3, V, iii, 305. 

Die on — challenge to mortal combat. 
Two G. n, iv, 110. 

Diet, ab. prescribed legimeii. Two G. 
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n» i, 22 ; Tun. IV, iii, 87. Daily fare. 
TV. N. ni, iii, 40. 

Diet, V. t. to keep strictly, as by a certain 
reffimen. Cym. Ill, iv, 179; A. W. 
V, iii, 219. 

Di^r, tb. one who administers food in 
sickness. Cym. IV, ii, 52. 

Difference, tb. a mark of distinction in 
herald^. M; A. 1, i, 57; Ham. IV, v, 
180. Difference of rank. Lear, 1, iv, 
88. Change of fortune. Lear, V, iii, 
288. Variance, st^e. Cor. V, iii, 201 ; 
J. C. I, ii, 40; 2 H. 4, IV, i, 181. 
Difference, difference. Cor. V, iv, 
11 . 

Diffidence, distnu^ suspicion. John, 

l, i, 65; Lear, I, ii, 141. 

Diffu^, od;. wild, irregular. M.W. IV, 
iv, 53 ; EL 5, V, ii. 61. 

Digest, V. t. to vent, void, discharge. 1 H. 
6, IV, i, 167. To suffer, condone. 
H. 8, in, ii, 53. To absorb. Lear, 1, 
i, 127. 

Digressing, pr, p, transgressing. R. 2, V, 

m, 66. 

Dupression, ab, transgression. Lucr. 202. 
L. L. L. 1, ii, 112. 

Dig-you-den, Give you good even. L. L. 

L. IV, i, 42. « 

Dilate, v. t, to relate in full. Oth. 1, iii, 
153. 

Dildo, the burden of a song. W. T. IV, 
iv, 193. 

Diminutives, ab. the smallest pieces of 
coin. A. & C. IV, xii, 37. Dwarfs. 
T. & C. V, i, 32 ; A. & C. IV, xii, 37. 
Dint, impression. V. & A. 354 ; J. C. 
m, ii, 194. 

Direction, ab. leadership, military skiU. 
R. 3, V. iii, 16. 

Directitude. A blund^ for discredit.” 
Cor. IV, V, 208. 

Directive, cdj. capable of being directed. 

T. & C. I, iii, 356. • 

Directly, adv. clearly, undoubted^. Oth. 
II, i, 216 ; C^. 1, iv, 152. Straight- 
forwardly. Cor. IV, V, 185. Imme- 
diately. Cor. I, vi, 59. 

Disable, v. t. to disparage. As, IV, i, 31, 
V, iv, 72; 1 H. 6b V, iii, 67. 


Disabling, ab. disparagement. M. of V. 
n, yii, 30. 

Disanimate, v. t. to discourage. 1 H. 6, 

m, i, 183. 

Disappointed, adj. unfurnished, unpre- 
pajM. Ham. I, v. 77. 

Disaster, v. t. to injure, disfigure. A. & 
C. n, vii, 16. • 

Disbench, v. t. to drive from a seat. Cor. 

n, ii, 69. 

Disbranch, v. r. to tear away as a branch. 
Lear, IV, ii, 34. 

Disburse, v. t. to pay out, to distribute. 
Lucr. 1203. 

Discandy, v. i. to thaw. A. & C. IH, xiii, 
165, IV, xii, 22. 

Disease, v. r. to unmask. Tp. V, i, 85. 

Undress. W. T. IV, iv, 623. 
Discemings, ab. powers of discernment, 
understanding. Lear, I, iv, 227. 
Discharge, v. t. to perform, as an actor 
liis pSrt. M. Na D. I, ii, 82, IV, ii, 
8; Cor. HI, ii, 106. To dispel. W. T. 
n, iii, 11. 

Discharge, ab. performance. Tp. U, i, 
245 ; 2H. 6,1, iii, 167. 

Disdpled, p. p. taught, trained. A. W. 
I, u. 28. 

Disek^ in. To disown. Lear, H, ii, 
50. 

Disclose, V. t. to hatch. Ham. V, i, 281. 
Disclose, ab. the chipping of the shell. 
Ham. m, i, 166. 

Discomfit, ab. discomfiture, discourage- 
ment. 2 H. 6, V, ii, 86. 

Discomfort, ab. anxiety. 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 98. 

V. t. to discourage. J. C. V, iii, 106. 
Discomfortable, era/, having no word of 
comfort, discouraging. R. 2, lU, ii, 
36. • 

Discommend, v. t. to disapprove. Lear, 
n, ii, 104. 

Discontent, ab. a malcontent. 1 H. 4, V, 
i, 76 ; A. &; C. I, iv, 39. Resentment. 
1 H. 4, 1, iii, 189. 

Discontenting, adj. discontented. W. T. 
IV, iv, 524. 

Discourse, ab. reasoning. Tw. N. IV, iii, 
12; T. & C. II, iii, 168; V, ii, 140; 
Shun. IV, iv, 36. Discourse of reason 
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the rea^ning faci^ty, the power of Disorbed» thrown out of its orbit or 
arguing from premises to conclusion. sphere. & C. 11, ii, 46. 

1, ii, 160. V. t, to describe. R. Dispark, v. i, to destroy the endosuxes of 
2, V, vi, 10. a park. B. 2, III, i, 28. 

Discover, v. t. to reveal, disclose. Tw. N. Dispatch, v. i, to arrange, settle matters. 
Uf V, 142; R. & J. m, i, 139; Tim. A. & C. HI, ii, 2 p • 

y, ii, 1. , Dispatched, p. p. deprived, bereaved. 

Discoverer, a scout. 2 H. 4, IV, i, 3. llam. 1, v, 75. ^ 

Discovery, s&. reconnoitring, the report Dispense with » grant dispensation for, 
of scouts. Mac. V, iv, 6 ; Lear. V, i, pimlon. M. for M. Ill, i, 136 ; Lucr. 

53. Disdosure. Ham. 11, ii, 293. 1070, 1279, 1704; Sonn. cxii, 12. 

Discoverer, gpide, V. & A. 828. Obtain dispensatron from. 2 H. 6, V, 

Disda^ sb, disgrace, ignominy. A. W. i, 181. 

n, iii, 113. ^ ^ Dispiteous, adj. pitiless. John, IV, i, 

Disdained, adj. disdainful. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 34. 

183. Disponge, v. t to sneeze out as if from 

Disease, v. t. spoil. Cor. I, iiif 105. sb. a sponge. A. & C. IV, ix, 13. 
trouble, disorder. Lear, I, i, 174; 1 Di™rt, sb. indulgence in pleasure. 
H. 6. H, v, 44. Oth. I, iii, 271. 

Disedge, v. t. to take off the edge of ap- Dispose, sb. disposal. Two G. 11, vii, 86; 

petite. Cym. Ill, iv, 92. John, I, i, 263. Disposition. T. & C. 

Disfurnish, v. t. to deprive. Tim. IQ, ii, Q, iii, 159; Oth. 1, lii, 391. 

43 ; Two G. IV, i, 14. Dispose, v. i. to arrange, make terms. 

Disgrace, disfigurement. L. L. L. I, A. & C. IV, xiv, 123. 

i, 3. V. t. to discredit. Sonn. Ixxxix, 7. Disposed, a^. in the humour for mirth. 
Disgracious, adj. wanting grace, unpleas- L. L. L. Il, i, 249, V, ii, 466; Tw. N. 

ing. R. 3, IQ, vii, 112, IV, iv, 177. Q, iii, 78. 

Dislmbited, p. p. dislod^. John, Q, Dispo^r, s6. manager. T. & C. IQ, i, 86. 

i, 220. Cb it may be one who disposes or in- 

Dishonest, adj. unchaste. Tw. N. I, v, dines others to mirth. See note. 

41 ; H. 5, I, ii, 49. Di^sition, sb. settlement, maintenance. 

Dishonesty, sb. unchastity. M. W. IV, Oth. 1, iii, 236. Circumstance. T. & 

ii, 118. C. IV, i, 50. Ability, A. <& C. Q, 

Dishonoured, adj. dishonourable. Cor. ' vii, 7. Temper. Leu, 1, i, 303, iv, 

IQ, i, 60; Lear, I, i, 228. ^ ^ 292. ^ 

Disjoint, p.p. disjoint^, out of joint. Dispraise, v. t. to disparage. 1 H. 4, V, 
Ham. I, u, 20. ii, 60.^ 

Dislike, v. i. to displease. R. & J. Q, ii, Dis^isingly, adv. disparagingly. Oth. 
61 ; Oth. n, iii, 43. To express dislike. UI, iii, 73. 

As, V, iv, 66; M. for M. 1, % 17, sb. Dispropearty, v. t. to take away. Cor. Q, 
disagieeableness. 1 H. 4, V, i, 26. ^ i, 238. 

Disfiken, v. t. to disguise. W. T. IV, iv, Dispursed, p. p. disbursed. 2 H. 6, lU, 
642. ^ i, 117. 

Dislimn, v. t. to efface, obliterate. A. & Disputable, adj. disputatious. As, U, 
C. IV, xiv, 10. ^ V, 31. 

Dismay, v. to be filled with dismay. Dilute, v. t. to discuss, reason upon. 

1 H. 6, IQ, iii, 1. W. T. IV, iv, 392; Mac. IV, iii, 220; 

Disme, db. a tenth. T. & C. 11, ii, 10. R. & J. Ill, iii, 63. 

Disnatuxed, adj. unnatural. Lw, 1, iv, Disquantity, v. t to diminish. Lear, I, 
288. iv, 248. 
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Disseat, v. t, to unseat, dethrone. Mac. 
V, iii, 

Dissemble, v. r. to disguise oneself. Tsr. 
N. IV. ii, 5. 

Dissmbly. Blunder for “assmbly.** 
• M.A.IV, ii, 1. • 

Dissipation, s6. dispersal, dissolution. 

Lw, I, ii, 141. ^ 

Dissolution, sb, melting. M. W. IQ, v, 
108; Lucr. 355. 

Dissolve, V. t. to separate, cut off. A. W. 
I, ii, 66; M. W V. v. «11. To melt 
in tears. Lear, V, iii. 208. 

Distain, v. i. to stain, dc^le. Per. IV, hi. 
81; R. 3, V, hi. 322; T. & C. I, iii. 
241. In C. of £. 11, ii, 145, the word 
“ distain’d ** requires the unusual sense 
of “unstained.*^ 

Distance, sb. hostility, variance. Mac. 
ni. i, 115. 

Distal V. i, to be distasteful. Oth. IQ, 
hi, 381. V, f. to make distasteful. T. 
& C. II, h, 123. Cf. IV, iv, 47. To 
loathe. T. & C. Q, ii, 66. 

Dista^ful, adj. repulsive. Tim. Q, h, 
211 . 

Distemper, disturbance of mind. H. 5, 
n, h, 54; Ham. Q, h, 55, HI, h, 204. 
Distemper, v, t, to difturb. Tw. N. U, 
i, 4. 

Distempered^, p. disturbed. John, IQ. 
iv, 154. Disordered. 2 H. 4, IQ, 
i, 41. 111‘humoured, discomposed. 
John, IV, in, 21 ; Tp. IV, i, 145. Ham. 
QI, h, 294. 

Distemperature, s&. disorder of body. 
C. of E. V, i, 82. Disturbance of mind. 
M. N's D. n, i, 106; R. & J. II, hi, 
40; Per. V, i, 27. Discomposed ap- 
pearance. 1 H. 4, V, i, 8. 
Distempering, adj. intoxicating, disturb- 
ing. Oth. 1, i, 100. 

Disthled, p. p. melted. Ham. I, ii, 204. 

See M. N’s D. I, i, 76 n. 

Distilment, distillation. Ham. I, v, 
64. . 

Distinction, ah, discrimination. T. & C. 
Ill, h, 26. 

Distinctly, adv: separately. 1, ii, 

200; Cor. Ul, i, 206, iV, hi, 41. In 


due order, with discrimination. Cor. 
IQ, i. 206. 

Distinguishment, s5. distinction. W. T. 

iiiTso. 

Distracted, adj, inconstant. Ham. IV, 
hi, 4. 

Distractions, divisions, detachments. 
A, & C. IQ, vii, m 

Distrain, v. t. to seize, take possession of. 

R. 2. II, hi, 131 ; 1 H. 6, 1, hi. 61. 
Distraught, adj, distracted, mad. R. 3, 
HI, V, 4; R. & J. IV, ih, 49. 
Distressful, adj, gained ny misery and 
toh. H. 5. IV. 1.266. 

Disvalue, v, t, to depreciate. M. for M. 
y. i, 219. 

Disvouch, V, i, to contradict. M. for M. 

IV, iv, 1. 

Dive-dapper, ah, a didapper, dabchick, 
little mbe. V. & A. 86. 

Diverted, p. p. turned from its natural 
course. As, II, hi, 37. 

Dividable, adj, separated, divided. T. 
& C. I, hi, 105. 

Dividant, adj. separate, different, divisi- 
ble. Tim. IV, iii, 5. 

Divided, p. p. separated. T. & C. IV, 

V, 69. 

Division, sb, variation. 1 H. 4, IQ, i, 
210; R. & J. UI, V, 29. Schism. 
Lear, I, ii, 180. 

Divorcement, eb. divorce. Oth. IV, h, 
159. 

Divulged, p. p. published, proclaimed. 
Tw. N. I, V, 244. Well divulged — of 
good repute. 

Dizzy, adj. causing dizziness. Lear, IV, 
vi, 12. 

Dizzy-eyed, adj. bhnded, as if by giddi- 
ness. fH.6,IV,vh, 11. 

Do, V, i. to consume, destroy. V. & A. 
749 (“done”). See aUo the phrases. 
Do him dead => put him to death. 3 H. 
6, I, iv, 408. Do to death *> _put to 
dea^. M. A. V, hi, 3 ; 2 H. 6, IQ, ii, 
179. Do me right — give me satisfac- 
tion; by fighting. M. A. V, i, 145; or 
drinking. 2 H. 4, V, ih, 72. See Oth. 
n, hi, 88, 90. Do in slander » infect 
with slander. M. for M. I, hi, 43. 
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Could not do withal «> could not help Dout, v. i, to put out, extinguish, H. 5, 

it. M. of V. in, iv, !.2. IV, ii, 11; Ham, IV, vii, 192. 

Doctrine, s6. learning. ^ A. W. I, iii, 232. Dowlas, s6. coarse linen. 1 H. 4, lU, iii. 
Document, prece^ instruction. Ham. 68. 

IV, V, 175. Dowle, s&. a small particle of plumage, 

Doff, V. t. to put off. T. of S. UI, ii, 96 ; down. Tp. HI, «ui, 65. « 

John, m, 1 , 128; Mac. IV, iii, 188. Down, adv. in b^. R. & J. HI* v, 66, 

Dog-apes, male hpes. As, H, v, 28. IV, v, 12. < 

Dc^fox, s5. a male fox. T. & C. V, iv, Down-gyved, adj, hanging down about 

10. the ankle like fetters. Ham. 11, i, 80. 
Dogged, adj. cruel, unfeeling. John, IV, Down-roping, adj. dripping, like the 

i, 129, iii, 149; 2 H. 6, HI, i, 158. discharge from yie eyes and nostrils. 

Doi^ tile German deiU. The smallest H. 5, IV, ii, 48; cf. HI, v, 23. 

piece of money, a half-farthing. Tp. Doxy, sib. ]^ggar*s mistress. W. T. IV, 

11, ii, 31 ; M. of V. 1, iii, 135 ; Cor. 1, iii, 2. 

V, 6, IV, iv, 17 ; A. & C. IV, xii, 37. Drab, s&. a strumpet. Ham. H, ii, 582 ; 
Dole, sb. grief. IRun. I, ii, 13. Distribu- M. for M. U, i, 222. 

tion. 2 H. 4, 1, i, 169. Portion. W. Drubbing, sb. haunting loose women. 
T. I, ii, 163; T. of S. I. i, 135 ; M. W. Ham. II, i, 26. 

HI, iv, 63. ^ Drachma, sh. a Greek coin. Cor. I, 

Dolour, sb. used punningly in sense of v, 5. 
the coin “dollar” and of “grief.” Draff, sb. refuse, dregs. M. W. IV, ii, 
Lear, II, iv, 53; Tp. II, i, 18-19. 109; 1 H. 4, IV, ii, SA 

Grief. Mac. IV, iii, 8; T. & C. V, Draught, sb. a takes, privy. T. & C. V, 

iii, 84. i, 72; Tim. V, i, 100. 

Don, v.t. to put on. Ham. IV, v, 50; Draw, v.t. to undraw, draw aside. 

A. & C. n, 1 , 33. Lucr. 374 ; M. of V. II, ix, 1 ; Tw. N. 

Doom, sb. decision. R. 2, HI, i, 281. I, v, 218. To withdraw. 2 H. 4, 11, i, 

The day of doom. Ham. HI, iv, 50; 145. To levy, concentrate. John, IV, 

Sonn. cxvi, 12. ii, 118, V, ii, 113; 2 H. 4, 1, iii, 109; 

Doomed, p. p. decided. Cym, V, v, 420. Cor. II, iii, 250. To shoot. T. A. 

Doomsday, sb. the day of death. R. 3, IV, iii, 3. To take, receive. M. of V. 

V, i, 12. IV, i, 87. To draw ale. M. for M. 

Dotant, sb. dotard. Cor. V, ii, 43. H, i, 195. To quaff. Tp. H, ii, 

Doubly adj. forked. M. N’s D. U, ii, 9 ; 136. 

in,ii,72. Exceptionally strong. Oth. Drawer, sb. a tapster, waiter. M. W. 
I, ii, 14. II, ii, 143; I H. 4, H, iv, 7. 

Double-fatal, adj. fatal in two ways, the Drawn, p. p. having the sword drawn, 
leaves of the yew being poisonous and Tp. H, i, 299; M. N’s D. HI, ii, 402. 
the wood used for bows as iobtruments Drawn to head «« concentrated, mobil'* 
of death. R. 2, HI, ii, 117. ised. Cym. HI, v, 25; Lucr. 1368. 

Doubt, sb. fear, apprehension, 3 H. 6, Drawn of heaviness — emptied by sor^ 

IV, viii, 37; Jolm, IV, i, 19, IV, ii, row. Cym. V, iv, 164. 

102, V, vi, 44. V. i. to fear. Per. I, Drawn fox. A hunted fox, and therefm 

iii, 21; CHh. IH, iii, 19; Lear, V, full of cunning. 1 H. 4, HI, iii, 113. 

i, 6. DreadfuUy, adv. with dread or appro* 

Doubtfully, odv.^ambiguously. Tim. IV, hension. M. for M. IV, ii, 135. 

iii, 121. Dress, V. t. to prepare, make ready. H.5, 

Doubtless, adj. confident. 1 H. 4, HI, IV, i, 10; T. & C. 1, iii, 166. 

ii, 20; Joh^ IV, i, 130. Dribbling, adj. used of an arrow weakly 
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shot, not aimed point blank. M.forM. 

l. iii, 2. 

Dri^ ah. method, scb^e. Two G. 11, 
vi, 43; Ham. m, i, 1. Driving shower. 
J<^n, n, i, 412. 

Drive, v. i. to rush impetuously. T. A. 
n, iii, 64. 

DroUeiy, ah. a puppet show. Tp. Ill, 
iii, 21. A humorous painting. 2 H. 4, 
n, i, 140. 

Droplet, ab. a little drop, tear. Tim. 

V, iv, 76. ^ 

Dross, sb. sensual mdulgence. Sonn. 
odvi, 11. 

Drouth, ah, thirst. V. & A. 544. Per. 

m, prol. 8. 

Drovier, ab, drover. M. A. 11, i, 172. 
Drowse, v. i, to grow drowsy. 1 H. 4, 

m, ii, 81. 

Drugs, ah. drudges. Tim. IV, iii, 253. 
Drum. John E^m’s entertainment is a 
good beating. A. W. Ill, vi, 33. 
Drumble, v. i. to be sluggish or awkward. 

M. W. m, iii, 130 . 

Dry, adj. thirsty, eager. Tp. I, ii, 112; 

T. of S. V, ii, 144. Insipid. *rW. N. 

I, iii, 72, V, 37. 

Dry basting. Beating that does not 
draw blo^. C. of a. II, ii, 73 ; of. 

L. L. L. V, ii, 263. 

Dry-beat, v. t. to thrash, cudgel. L. L. L. 

V, ii, 263; R. & J. inii, 77, IV, v, 

120 . 

Dryfoot. To draw diyfoot is to follow 
the scent on diy ground. C. of £. 

IV, ii, 39. 

Ducat, ab. a Venetian coin. See note on 

M. of V. I, iii, 1. 

Ducdame, the burden of a song, which is 
probab^ intentional nonsense. As, 

n, V, 51, 54. 

Dud^n, ab, the handle of a dagger, i 
Mac. II, i, 46. I 

Due, V. t. to give due to. 1 H. 6, IV, ii, 

34. 

Duello, ab. the duelling code. L. L. L. 

I, ii, 168; Tw. N. Ill, iv, 291. 

Dull, adj. tending to produce dulness, 
soothing. 2 H. 4, iV, v, 2. v.t, to 
make dull, blunt. Ham. 1, iii, 64. 
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Dullard, ab. a stupid, insensible person. 

Lear, H, i, 74; Cym. V, v, 265. 
Dumbed, p. p. silen<^, made inaudible. 
A.&C.I,v,50. 

Dunw, s&. a melancholy strain. Two. G. 
Ilfii,85; Lucr. 1127; R.&J.IV.V, 
104; T. A.I,i,391. 

Dumps, ab. low Spirits, melancholy. 

M. A. H, iii, 66; R. & J. IV, v, 124. 
Dun, ab. a dun horse. In R. & J. 1, iv, 
41, there is an allusion to a rustic game 
“dun’s in the mire,” in which a log of 
wood represented a horse in the nure, 
which had to be dragged out by the 
company. 

Dunghill, ab. a common term of abuse. 

L^, IV, vi, 245; John, IV, iii, 87. 
Dun’s the mouse, a proverbial expres- 
sion, the meaning of which is lost. 
R. & J. I, iv, 40. 

Dup, V. t. to do ope, open. Ham. IV, v, 
51. 

Durance, ab. imprisonment. M. for M. 

III, i, 68; Tw, N. V, i, 268. A suit of 
durance is a prison dress. C. of £. 

IV, iii, 22; cf. IV, ii, 33 n.; 1 H. 4, 1, 

ii, 42. 

Dusty. “Dusty death,” in which the 
body returns to dust. Mac. V, v, 23. 
Duteous, adj. dutiful, obedient. Lear, 

IV, vi, 255. 

Each, at. Each joined to the other, end 
to end. Lear, IV, vi, 53.^ 

Eager, adj, sour, biting, acid. Ham. I, 
iv, 2, 1, v, 69 ; ^nn. cxviii, 2 ; 3 H. 6, II, 
vi, 68. 

Eagerly, adv. sharply. H. 8, TV, ii, 24. 
Ean, V. i. to yean, brii^ forth young, 
u^ olewes. 3 H. 6, U, v, 86. 

Eaning time, ab, the time for ewes to 
yean or bring forth their young, 
M. of V. I, iii, 82; Per. HI, iv, 6. 
Eanling, ab. a young lamb. M. of V. I, 

iii, 74. 

Ear, V. t. toplough, till. A. W. I, iii, 43 ; 
R. 2, IH, ii, 212; A. & C. I, iv, 49; 

V. & A. ded. note, 4. 

Earing, ab. ploughing. A. & C. I, ii, 
108. 
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Earnest earnest num^, deposit. 
Per. IV, ii, 44; W. T. IV. iv. 685; 
Lear, I, iv, 93; Tini. IV, iii, 47, 167. 
Eamestn^ sericHisness, anxiety. 
Cw. IV, vi, 58. 

Earth, s6. hcnne, abode. R. 2, II, i, 41. 
Being, world.^ R. & J. 1, ii, 15, II, i, 
2; Soon. cxlvL 1.*^ 

Earthed. p.p.Wd. Tp. H. i. 225. 
Easiness, s6. familiarity. Uam. V, i, 68. 
Eaaj, adj, slight inconsiderable. 2 H. 4, 
V,ii,71; 


1; 2 H. 6, m. i, 183. 
Ebbing, adj. of declining fortune. 

n, 1, 217 ; cf . A. & C. 1, iv, 48. 
Eche, V. t to eke out. Per. Ill, 
IS. 

Ecstacj, sb. mental disturbance, 
duora by joy, 

m, ii, 112 ; 


Tp. 

prol. 


pro- 

if, or fear. M. of V. 
p. ni, iii, 108; M. A. 
n, iii, 188; Mac. HI, ii, 22; Ham. HI, 
i, 160; T. A. IV, i, 126, iv, 21; Oth. 

IV, i, 79. 

Edge, ib. force, spirit. R. 8, V, v, 85; 
1 H. 4, 1, i, 17. Sword'blade. Cor. 

V, vi, 118. 

Effect s6. the accomplishment of a piur- 
pose. Mac. 1, v, 44; Ham. IQ, iv, 
129. Purport. As, IV, iii, 35; John, 
IV, I, 88. Dignity, attribute. Lear, 
I, i, 180. Manifestation, show. Lear, 
H, iv, 178. 

Effectually, adv. actuaUy, in effect. 
Sonn. cxiii, 4. 

Effuse, sb. effusion. 8 H. 6, Q, vi, 28. 
Effuse, V. t. to shed. 1 H. 6, V, iv, 52. 
Eftest adj, readiest. M. A. IV, ii, 82. ^ 
Eftsoons, adv. immediately. Per. V, i, 
258. 

Egaj, adj, equal. T. A. IV, iv, 4. 

** “ adv, equally. R. 8,alII, vii, 
’218. 

Used for a young girl in A. W. 
V, iii, 288; Mac. IV; ii, 82. 

Eggs. Will you take eggs for mon^ » 
you be imposed upon? W.T.l,ii, 

161. 

Rfi^tine, sb. the sweet-briar. M. N’s 
D. n, i, 252; Cym. IV, ii* 224. 

blunder for **enigina.” L. L. L. 
in, i, 67. 


Oth. IQ, iv, 50. 
note on M. N^s D. 


. . «b. a I 

££ht and six. 

EH, i,22. 

Eisd, sb. vinegar. Sonn. cxi, 10; Ham. 
V, i, 270. 

E^e, adv, also. M»W. I, iii, 92; Q, iji, 
67; M. N’s D. m, i, 85. 

Elbow, V. t to thrust aside. Lear, IV, 
iii, 42. 

Eld, sb. old age. M. W. IV, iv, 85;' 
M. for M. m, i, 86;T. & C. Q, ii, 
104. 

Elder-gun, sb. popgun made of elder 
wood. H. 5, iV, 1, 196. 

Elect adj, chosen. H. 8, Q, iv, 60. 
Election, sb. object of choice. T. & C. 

I, ui, 849. 

Element, sb. the dsy. Tw. N. 1, i, 26, 
IQ, i, 56 ; H. 5, IV, i, 108; J. C. 1, iii, 
128. ^here, rank. Tw. N. IQ, iv, 
118. Elements — quintessence. Oth. 
U, iii, 58. Nature in all her aspects. 
A. & C, m, ii, 40. 

Elf, V. t. to entangle, mat together. Lear, 
n, iii, 10. 

Elf, sb. a fairy. M. N’s D. V, i, 882; 
Tp. V, i, 33. 

Elf-locks, sb. hair matted tog^er; sup- 
posed to be the iirork of fairies. R. & 

J. I, iv, 90. 

Elvish-marked, adj, marked by fairies. 
R. 8, I, iii, 228. 

Emballine, ib. the being invested with 
the ball and sceptre at coronation. 

H. 8, n, iii, 47. 

Embarquements, sb. hindrances, re- 
straints. Cor. I, X, 22. 

Embassade, sb. embassy. 8 H. 6, IV, 
iii, 82. 

Embassage, sb. embassy, message. M.A. 

I, i, 248; R. 2, IQ, iv, 93. 

Embattailed or embattled, p. p. arrayed. 

M. W. n, ii, 224; John, IV, ii, 200; 
H. 5, IV, ii, 14« 

Embattle, v. i. to nvm in order of battle. 
A. & C. IV, ix, 8. 

Embayed, p. p. limd-locked. Oth. II, i, 
18. 

Emblaze, v. i. to blazon, proclaim. 2 H. 
6, IV- X, 70. 
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Emboss, to drive to extremities, 
hunt down. A. W. IQ, vi, 90. 
Embossed, adj, foaming at the mouth. 
T. of S. Ind. i, 15; A. & C. IV.xiii, 8. 
. Swollen, prominent. As, II, vii, 67; 

1 H. 4, Ql, ii, 157 ; Lear, Q, iv, 926 ; 
. • Tim. V, i, 215. • 
i Embounded, p.p. enclosed. John, IV, 
^ iii, 137. ^ 

- EmboweUed, p. p. emptied, exhausted. 
A. W. I, ui, 232. Disembowelled, 
ripped up. R. 3, V, ii, 10. 
Embracement, sb. embrace. C. of E. 
I, i. 44; K. 3, II, i, 80; T. &. C. IV, 
V, 148. 

Embrasure, sb. embrace. T. & C. IV, 
iv, 86. 

Embrewed, p. p. bathed in blood. T. A. 
n. iii, 222. 

Eminence. Present him eminence* 


treat him with distinction. Mac. Ill, 
ii.Sl. 

Emmanuel, formerly written at the head 
of letters and deeos. 2 H. 6, IV, ii, 94. 

Emmew, v,t to mew up, keep under. 
M. for M. Ul, i, 92. A doubtful 
word. 


Empale, n. t to encircle. T. & C. V, vii, 
5. Cf. also Impale. 

Emperial, blunder f^ “emperor,” T. A. 
Iv, iii, 98; and “imperial,” T. A. 
IV, iv, 40. 

Empery, sb. empire, dominion. H. 5, 
I, ii, 226; R. 3, Ql, vii, 136; Cym. 
I,vi, 119; T.A.I,i,19. 

Empiricutic, adj, empirical, quackish. 

cS>r. II, i, no. 

Empoison, v. t to poison. M. A. Ill, i, 
86; Cor. V, vi, 11. 

Emulate, adj, jealous, envious. Ham. 
I, i, 83. 

Emulation, sb. jealous rivalry. J. C. 
n, iii, 11 ; T. & C. U, ii, 212 ; C^r. 1, 
i, 212.x 12. 

Emulous, adj, enviofts. T. & C. 11, iii, 
69; III, iii, 189. 

Enact, sb. enactment, resolution. T. A. 
IV. ii, 118. 

Enacture, sb. enactment, performance. 
Ham. HI, ii, 192. 


Encave, v, r, to hide oneself. 0th. IV, 

i, 81. 

Enchantingly, adv, as if by enchantment. 
As, I, i, 149. 

Encompassment, sb. circumvention. 
Ham. Q, i, 10. 

Encounters, sb. encounterers, combat- 
ants. L. L. L. y, ii, 82. 

Enoounterer, sb. wanton woman, flirt. 
T.&C. IV. V.57. 

Encumbered, p.p. folded. Ham. I, v, 
174. 

End, V. t. to get in the harvest. A cor- 
ruption of **in.” G)r. V, vi, 37. 

End. There an end » there is no more 
to say. Two G. 1, iii, 65 ; R. 2, V, i, 
69. Old ends * conventional tags. 
M. A. I, i. 250; R. 3, 1, iii, 337. 
Endamage, v,t, to damage. Two G. 

III. ii, 43; 1 H. 6, II, i, 77. 
Endamagement, sb. damage. John,U, i, 

209. 

Endart, v, t, to dart. R. &. J. I, iii, 99. 
Endearixi, p.p. bound, indebted. 2H.4, 

II, iii, 11; Tim. I, ii, 229, HI, ii, 30. 
Ends, sb. fragments. M. A. 1, i, 250; 

R. 3, 1, iii, 337. 

Enfeoff, V, t, to give as a fief, or in fee 
simple. 1 H. 4, lU, ii, 69. 

Enforce, v, t, to urge, press hard. Cor. 
HI, iii. 8; J. C. IV. iii, 111. To lay 
stress upon. Cor. II, iii, 216 ; J. C. HI, 

ii, 89; A. & C. V, ii, 124. 

Enforcedly, ado, by constraint. Tim. 

IV, iii, 240. 

Enforcement, sb. constraint. As, II, vii, 
118. Violation. Lucr. 1623; R. 3, 

III, vii, 8. 

Enfranched, p. p. enfranchised. A. & C. 

III, xiii, 149. 

EnfranAusement, sb. release, restitution. 

R. 2, in, iii, 114 . 

Enfreedoming, pr. p. setting at liberty. 
L. L. L. m, 1. 118 . 

Engaged, p. p. left as a hostage. 1 H. 4, 

IV, iii, 95, V, ii, 44. Pledged. Tim. 
n, ii, 147. Bound, entan^ed. Ham. 
HI, iii. 69; 2 H. 4, 1, i, 184. 

Engaol, v,t, to imprison. R. 2, I, iii» 
166. 
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[iue, tb. a machine of war. T. & C. 
. iii, 130; Cor. V, iv, 19; Oth. m, 
111 , 350. An instnunent of torture. 
Lear, 1, iv, 268. IVoject. T. A. II, i, 
123. Plot. Oth. IV, ii, 216. 

Engine of thoughts — the tcmgue. T. A. 

m, i,82; V.&A.867. 

£]^er, en^ne^^ Ham. HI, iv, 206; 
T. C. II, iii, 7. 

Englut, V. t to swallow up. H. 5, IV, iii, 
83; Oth. I, iii, 57. 

Engraffed, p.jp. firmly fixed, ddse^ at* 
tached. 2 H. 4, II, ii, 50. 

Engross, v. f. to make gross, fatten. 
R. 8, m. vii, 76. To buy. 1 H. 4, 
lll,ii,148. To amass. 2 H.4,IV,v,71. 
Engrossment, s6. accumulation. 2 H. 4, 
iV, V, 80. 

Ewiard, v. t. to guard, protect. Lear, 
1, iv, 349. 

Enkin^e, v. t. to incite. Mac. I, iii, 121. 
Enlard, v. t to fatten. T. & C. II, iii, 100. 
Enlarge, v. /. to set at liberty. Tw. N. 

V, 1 , 270 ; H. 5 ,n,ii, 40 . 

Enlargement, s6. liberty, release from 
imprisonment. L. L. L. Ill, i, 5; 
Cym. II, iii, 120; 3 H. 6, IV, vi, 5. I 
Enlighten, v.i, to invest with light. 
Sonn. clii, 11. 

Eiunesh, v.i. to ensnare. Oth. II, iii, 
351. 

Enormous, adj. irregular, monstrous. 
Lear, II, ii, 164. 

Enow, adj. enough; used as a plural. 

M. of V. Ill, V, 19; H. 5, IV, i, 220. 
Enpatron, v. f. to be a patron, to patron- 
ise. Comp. 224. 

Enpierced, p. p. pierced. R. & J. I, iv, 
19. 

Enrank, v.i. to place in battk order. 
1 H. 6, 1, i, 115. 

Enrapt, p. p. inspired, in ecstasy. T. & 
C. V, iii, 65. 

Enrklged, n. p. ^ying in ridges, furrowed. 
Lear, IV, vi, 71. 

Enround, v. i. to encircle. H. 5, IV, chor. 

86 . 

Ensconce, v. i. to hide, shelter. M. W. 

n, ii, 22, m, iii, 77; Lucr. 1515; 
Sonn. xlix, 9. 


Enseamed, adj, defiled, filthy. Ham. 
lU, iv, 92. See Seam. To enseam a 
hawk was to purge it of grease. 
Ensear, v. t. to ^ up. Tim. IV, iii, 186. 
Enshield, odi. enshielded, protected. 

M. for M. n, iv, 80. See note. ^ 
Ensteeped, p. p. st&ped in water, sub^ 
mer^d. Oth. Jf, i, 70. 

Ensue, v. t. to foUow on, pursue. Lucr. 
502. 

Enswathed, p. p. wrapped. Comp. 49. 
Entame, v. i. to tame, subdue. As, IIL 
V, 48. • 

Entertain, v. t. to take into one’s service^ 
engage. Two G. H, iv, 106; M. W. 
I, ui, 10; M. A. I, iii, 50; A. W. IV, 
iii, 85; R. 3, 1, ii, 256; Tim. IV, iii, 
489; J. C. V, v. 60. 

Entertain, eb. entertamment. Per. 1, i, 
119. 

Entertainment, sb. service. Cor. IV, iii, 
41 ; A. W. in, vi, 1 1, IV. i, 15 ; A. & C. 

IV, vi, 17. Strain his entertainment ■> 
press for his readmission to service. 
Oth. m, iii. 254. 

Entire, adj. main, essential. Lear, 1, i, 
240. 

Entitled, p. p. having a title or claim. 

L. L. L. V, ii, Sonn. xxxvii, 7. 
See note. 

Entreat, v.i. to treat, entertain. T. & 
C. IV, iv, 112, V. 274; R. 3, IV, iv, 
151. 

Entreatments, eb. invitations, solicita- 
tions. Ham. I, iii, 122. 

Entreats, eb. entreaties. R. 3, HI, vii, 
225 ; T. A. 1, i, 449, 483. 

Envenom, v. i. to poison. John, IH, i, 
63; Hra. IV, yii, 103. 

Envious, adj. malicious, spiteful. M. of 

V. m, ii, 284; R. & J. HI, i, 165, 
ii, 40 ; 2 H. 6. H. iv, 12* R. 3, 1, iv. 87; 
H. 8, H, i, 45; J. C. H, i. 178, IH, 
ii, 175 ;V. & A. m. 

Enviously, adv. spitmlly. Ham. IV, y, 6. 
Envy, eh. malice, spite. Tp. I, ii, 259; 

M. cd V. IV. i, 10; 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 27; 
H. 8, n, i, 85, m, i, 113; J. C. H, i, 
164. Fame and en^ envied or 
hated fame. Cor. I, viii, 4. 
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v,i, to he envious, show malice. 
J<^, in, iv, 78; H. 8, V, iii, 118; 
Cor. m, iii, 96. v. t. to show malice 
to. Cor. in, iii, 57. • 

Enwheeh v,t, to encompass. Oth. n, 
,i.87. 

EiAesian, so. a boon companion. M.W. 

TV, V, 16 ; 8 H. 4, H, uTuS. 

Epileptic, adj. pale with fright and dis- 
torted with attempting to laugh, like 
the face of one in a fit of epilepsy. 
Lear, n, ii, 76. 

Epithet^ s5. expression, phrase. M. A. 
T, ii, 58; L. L. L. IV, ii, 7; Oth. 1, i, 
14. 

Epitheton — epithet. L. L. L. I, ii, 13. 
Equal, V. t,&t.to match. 8 H. 6, V, v, 
55 ; 8 H. 4, 1, iii, 67. 

Equal adj.jualt, impartial. L. L. L. IV, 
ui, 380; H. 8, n, ii, 105, iv, 18. 
Equalness, s6. equality, partnership. 
A. & C. V. i, 48. 

Ercles. Heroes. M. N’s D. I, ii, 83, 34. 
Erection, blunder for “direction.** M. W. 
in, V, 35. 

Eiewhile, adv, a short time since. M. N's 
D. ni, ii, 8V4; As, n, iv, 84. 

Eringoes, s&. the roots of the sea-ho^; 
suppo^ to be a provocative. M. W. 
V, V, 19. 

Errant, adj, deviating. - T. & C. I, iii, 9. 
Erring, adj, wandenng, vagabond. As, 
in, ii, 180; Ham. I, i, 154; Oth. 1, iii, 
353. 

Error, sh. wandering, devmtion from the 
true course. Oth. V, ii, 118. 

Erst, adv, formerly. As, m, v, 94; 
H. 5, V. ii. 48. 

Escape, a freak, wanton act. T. A. 
lV,ii,118; Oth. I, iii, 197; M.forM. 
IV, i, 61 ; Lucr. 747. 

Escapen. Escape. Per. n, prol. 36. 
Eschew, V. L to avoid. M. 'W. V, y, 883. 
Escot, V. t to pay for« Ham. H, ii, 848. 
i^perance, s&. hope. T. & C. V, ii, 119; 
Lear, IV. i. 4. 

Espial s6. spy. 1 H. 6, 1, iv, 8, IV, iii, 
6 ; Ham. m, i, 38. 

Essay, s6. proof, trial. Lear, I, ii, 44; 
Sonn. Gi^ 8. 


Estate, s6. rank, dignity. Cym. V, v, 88; 
m, ii, 855, iii, 5, V, i. 815; 
Mac. I, iv, 37; R. 3, IH, vii, 813. 
State. B. 3, II, ii, 187; H. 5, IV. i, 
96; H. 8, n. ii, 67. Means. 8 H. 4, 
I, iii, 58. 

Estate, V, t to settle, bestow. ». IV, i, 
85 ; As, V, ii, 11 ;i M. ., i. 98. 

Esteem, s&. estimation. Sonn. cxxvii, 
18; T. & C. HI, iii, 189. Our esteem 
— what we arc wor^. A. W. V, iii, 1. 
Estimable, adj. valuable. M» of V. I, iii, 
161. Estimable wonder ■* admiration 
affecting the judgment. Tw. N. n, 

i, 84. 

Estimate, sh. the rate at which anything 
is valued, repute. Cor. HI, iii, 115. 
Estimation, s&. conjecture. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 
878. Reputation. M. of V. II, vii, 
86 ; 1 H. 4, IV, iv, 38 ; Cor. V, ii, 50. 
Es^dge, sfr. eosshawk. 1 H. 4, IV, i, 
98; A. & C. m, xiii, 197. 

Eternal, adj, used for “infernal.** J. C. 
I, ii, 160; Ham. I, v, 81, V, ii, S57; 
Oth. IV, ii, 131. 

Eteme, adj. eternal. Mac. IH, ii, 38; 
Ham. n, ii, 484. 

Eternize, v.f. to immortalise. 8 H. 6, 
V, iii, 81. 

Even, V. t. to even o*er to pass 
smoothly over in his memory. Lear, 

IV, vii, 80. To equal, keep up with. 
A. W. I, iii, 3; Cym. HI, iv, 180. 

Even, adv. to go even — to agree. Tw. N. 

V, i, 831 ; Cym. I, iv, 41 ; T. A. IV, 
iv, 8. Even with a thought •<* quick 
as thought. J. C. V, iii, 19; A. « C. 

IV, xiv, 9. 

Even, adj. straightforward. Ham. II, 

ii, 88i^ H. 8, HI, i, 37. Placid. H. 
8,in, i, 166; J. C.n, i, 133. 

Even, s5. the plain truth. H. 5, II, i, 
119. 

Evened, p. p. made equal, quits. Oth. 
n, i, 893. 

Even. Christian, fellow Christian. Ham. 

V. i, 88. 

Even-pleached, p. p. smoothly inter- 
twined. H. 5, y ii, 48. 

Event, sb. issue. *1%. N. HI, iv, 378; 
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Tp, ni, i, 69; Le^ I, hr, 848^ For- Exequies, sfr. funeral ceremonies. IH. 6, 
tune. M. for M. Ul, ii, R. % lU, ii,,188. 

n, i, 214. Exercise,* s6. a religious service. W. T. 

Ever, adv, not ever not always. H. 8, IH, ii, 238; R. 3, IH, ii, 112, vii, 64; 

V, i, 129. Oth. m, iv, 38. 

Ever among, adv, here and there, con- Exhalation, ab. a meteor. John, m, iv, 
tinually. 2 H. 4, V, iii, 22, 153; 1 H. 4, II, h, 311 ; J. C. II, i, 44. 

EvD, ab. the king’s csvil, scrofula. Mac. Exhale, v, t, to draw out. R. 3, 1, ii, 58; 

IV, iii. 146. R. & J. m, v. 13; 1 H. 4, V, i, 19; 

Evil, ab. a privy, Jakes. M. for M. II, ii. Pass. P. iii, 11. 

172; H. 8, n, 1 , 67; cf . 2 Kings x. 27. Exhaust, v.t. to draw out. Tim.IV,iii,119. 
Evil-^yed, adp malignant in aspect. Exhibit, v, i. See note on M. of V. U, iii, 
Cym. I, i, 72. 10, and cf. H. 5, i, 74. 

Evitate, v, t. to 'avoid. M. W. V, v, 215. Exhibition, ab. an allowance, pension. 
Examination, ab. deposition. H. 8, 1, i. Two G. I, iii, 69; Lear, I, ii, Oth. 

116. I, iii, 237, IV, iii, 72. Blunder for 

Examine, v, t. to question, doubt. A. W. commission.’* M. A. IV, ii, 5. 

m, V, 66. Exigent, ab. emeigency, critical moment. 

Example, v.t, to illustrate by example. J. C. V, i» 19; A. & C. IV, xiv, 63. 

L. L. L. I, ii, 112, III, i, 78; H. 5. End. 1 H. 6, II, v. 9. 

I, ii, 156. Cf. T. & C. I, iii, 132. Exion, blunder for “action.” 2 H. 4, 
Exasperate, p, p, exasperated. Mac. m, II, i, 28. 

vi, 38; T. & C. V, i, 28. Exorciser, ab. a conjurer who raises 

Exc^, V, i, to be of surp^ing <»oel- spirits. C^. IV, ii, 277. 

fence. M.A. Ill, iv, 16; Per. ILiii, 16. Exorcism, ab. conjuration to raising 
Except. “Except before excepted” is spirits. 2 H. 6, 1, iv, 4. 
a common phrase in old leases. Tw. Exorcist, ab. a conjurer who raises spirits. 
N. 1, iii, 6. A. W. V, iii, 298; J. C. II, i, 323. 

Exception, ab. blame, disapproval. A.W. Expect, ab. expratation. T. & C. I, iii, 70. 
1, li, 40; H. 5, n, iv, Ham. V, ii. Expect, v, t to await. M. of V. V, i, 49; 
223. Qi^fication. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 78. A. & C. IV, iv, 23. 

Excess, ab. interest. M. of V. 1, iii, 57. Expectance, ab. expectation. T. & C. 
Excitement, ab. incitement* iV, v, 146. 

Exclaim, ab. exclamation, outcry. T. & Expectancy, ab. hope. Ham. HI, i, 152; 
C. V, iii, 91; R. 2, I, ii, 2; R. 3, 1, Oth. U, i, 41. 
ii, 52. Expedience, ab. haste, speed. R. 2, H, i, 

Exclamation, ab. denunciation. H. 8, 1, 287; H. 5, IV, iii, 70. Expedition. 

ii, 52. 1 H. 4, 1, i, Hasty departure. 

Excrement, ab. anythinff which grows A. & C. I, ii, 172. 
out of the body, as hair, nails, Ac. Expedient, adj, expeditious, speedy. 
Used of the hair. Bam, HlTiv, 121 ; John, H, i, 60, 223, IV, ii, 268; R. 3, 
C. of £. n, ii, 77. Of the beard. I, ii, 214; R. 2, 1, iv, 39. 

M. of V. in, ii, 87 ; W. T. IV, iv, 703. Expediently, adv, quidriy. As, HI, i, 18. 
Of the moustache. L. L. L. V, i, 89. Exronse, tb. exronditure, spending. 

Execution, ab. exercise. Oth. IH, iii, 470. M. W. H, ii, 127 ; Sonn. cxxix, 1. 

Executor, ab. executioner. H. 5, 1, ii, 203. Hence, loss, waste. Sonn. xxx, 8. 

Exempt, adj. separated, remote from. C. Expiate, v. t, to bring to an end. Sonn. 
oi E. n, li, 170; As, II, i, 15. xxii, 4. 

V, t to take away horn, remove. Expiate, p. p, terminated. R. 3, HL 

iii, 23. 
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Eniae, t;. i. to bring to an end. R. ft J. 
tf iv, 109. 

Exploit, ib, action, militaiy service. 

A. W. I, ii, 17, IV, i, 85. 

Expostulate. V. t. to expound, discuss in 
^ detail. Two G. Ill, i, 251 ; Haim, n, 

ii, 86. 

Expostulation, iriendly discussion. 

f: & C. IV, iv. 50. 

Exposture, s&. exi^ure. Cor. IV, i, 86. 
Eiroress, v. t. to ^ve expression to, utter. 
W. T. lU, ii, €5. V. f. to reveal oneself, 
make oneself kno4m. Tw. N. II, i, 18. 
Esroress, cdj. expressive, perfect* Ham. 
n, ii, 804. 

Esmressive, adj, communicative. A. W. 
n, i, 50. 

Expressly, adv. distinctly, perfectly. 

Lucr. 1897; T. & C. lU, iii, 114. 
Esroressure, ib. expression. T. & C. 
m. iii, 204; TV. N. II, iii, 147. Im- 
pression, trace. M. W. V, v, 65. 
Expulsed, p. p. expelled. 1 H. 6, IQ, 

iii, 25. 

Exsufflicate, adi. inflated ; and so, empty, 
unsubstantial. Oth. IQ, iii, 186. 
Extant, adj. existing, present. T. & C. 
IV. V, 168. 

Exte^, V, t to seizejijpon. A. & C. I, ii, 
98. To show as a favour. A. W. IQ, 
vi, 61. To exaggerate. 1, iv, 19. 
Extent, sh. seizure. As, Ql, i, 17, Vio- 
lent attack. Tw. N. IV, i, 52. Con- 
descension, favour. Ham. II, ii, 869. 
Display. T. A. IV, iv, 3. 

Extenuate, v. t to mitigate, weaken the 
force of. M. N.'s D. 1, i, 120. To 
depreciate, underrate. J . C. UI, ii, 88 ; 
A. & C. V, ii, 124. 

Exteriorly, adv. externally. John, IV, 
ii, 257. 

Extermined, p. p. exterminated. As, 

in, V. 88. 

Extern, adj. exten^. Oth. I, i, 64. 

Used as a substantive. Sonn. cxxv, 2. 
Extinct, p. p. extinguished. R. 2, 1, iii, 
222; Ham. I, iii, 118. 

Extincted, p. p. extinguished. Oth. Q, 
i, 81. 

Extincture, s6. extinction. Comp. 294. 


Extirp, V. t. to extirpate, uproot. M. for 
M. m, ii, 95; 1 H. 6, IQ. iii, 24. 
Extolm^t, ab. praise. Ham. V, ii, 115. 
Extracting, adj. distracting, drawing 
everything el% away with it, absorb- 
ing. Tw. N. V, i, 278. 

Extraught, p. p. extracted, derived. 
8 H. 6, n, li, 142. 

Extravagancy, ab, vagrancy, aimless 
wandering. Tw. N. Il, i, 10. 
Extravagant, adj. wandering, vagrant. 

Ham. I, i, 154 ; Oth. 1, i, 187. 
Extremes, ab. extravagances, whether of 
action or passion; excesses. John, 

IV, i, 108, V/^vii, 13; T. A. QI, i, 
216; W. T. IV, iv, 6. Extremities, 
despmte plight. R. & J. IV, i, 62. 

Extremity, ab. the utmost of anything, 
whether of calamity, severity, or folly. 
Ham. n, ii, 189; K. 8, 1, i, 65; J. C. 
n, i, 81 ; M. W. IV, ii, 61. 148; Per. 

V, i, 188. 

Eyas, ab. a nestling, a young hawk just 
taken from the nest. Ham. Q, ii, 835. 
Eyas-musket, ab, the you ng male of the 
sparrow-hawk. M. W. Ql, iii, 18. 
Eye, ab. a shade of colour. Tp. II, i, 52. 
Eye, V. i. to appear, look. A. & C. I, iii, 
97. To be m eye of » to be in sight of, 
observe. Two G. I, iii, 82. Eyes over 
— spying eyes. W. T. IV, iv, 644. 
Eye of heaven - the sun. R. 2, 1, iii, 
275 ; Lucr. 356 ; Sonn. xviii, 5. 
Ey^lass, ab. glasslike cover of the eye. 
W. T. I, ii. 268. 

Eyeless, adj. blind, undiscerning. Lear, 

m, i, 8. 

Eyne, ab. eyes. L. L. L. V, ii, 206; 

M. N’s D. I, i, 242, &c. 

Eyrie, |^. a br^. Ham. Q, ii, 335. 

Face, v. t. to repair a garment with new 
facings. 1 11. 4, V, i, 74,' IV, ii, 30. 
To oppose with effrontery, bully. T. 
of S. IV, iii, 122, V, i. 107. To face 
me out of my wits to make me out 
of my wits by sheer impudence. Tw. N. 
IV, li, 90. To face me out of his 
acquaintance = impuden^ to pre- 
tend not to know me. Tw. N. 
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V, i, 82. See H. 5, IIIp 90. To 
face it with a card of ten is a term at 
primero, which seems to mean to stand 
t)oldly upon a ten with the risk of 
the Mversaiy having a higher card. 
T.ofS.n.i/s97. 

Face, V, i. to act with effrontery, play the 
hypocrite. 1 H. 6,«V, iii, 142. 
Face-roval, s5. a coin, worth ten shillings, 
on which the king’s face is repeatra. 
2 H. 4, 1, ii, 21. 23. 

Fadnerious, od;. fadnorous, wicked. 
A. W. U, iii. 28. 

Fact, s&. a de^ crime; used in a, bad 
sense. M. for M. IV. ii, 129, V, i, 432 ; 
Mac. m, vi, 10; 1 H. 6, IV. i, 30; 2 H. 
6. 1. iii, 171 ; Lucr. 239, 349. Those of 
your fact those who have done as 
you have done. W. T. Ill, ii, 83. 
Factionaiy, adj, taking part in a quarrel. 
Cor. V, ii. 29. 

Factious,, adj, active in a quarrel. R. 3, 
I, iii, 128; J. C. 1, iii. 118. 

Factor, agent. 1 H. 4, in, ii, 147 ; 

R. 3, in, 134; A. & C. n, vi. 10 . 
Faculty, «6. power, ability. A. W. I, iii, 
217; Mac. I, vii, 17; Ham. H, ii, 
303. Qualify, essential nature. H. 5, 
I, i, 66; J. C. I, iii, 67. 

Fadge, v. i. to turn out, succeed. L. L. L. 

V, i. 127; Tw. N. H, ii. 31. 

Fading, s6. the burden of a song. W. T. 
I^iv, 193. 

Fail, s6. fdlure. W. T. H, iii, 169, V, 
i, 27; Cym. HI, iv, 60; H. 8, I, ii, 
145. n, IV, 198. 

Fail, V. i, to die. H. 8, 1, ii, 184. 

Fain, adj. glad, pleased, content 2 H. 4, 
n, i, 137; 2n. 6, H, i, 8. Obliged. 
2 H. 4, n, i, 137 ; Lear, IV, vei, 38. 
Fain, adv. gladly. Tp. I, i, 64; As. I, ii, 
143; Olh. IV, i, 163. 

Faint adj. listle^ languid. Lear, I, iv, 
67. Causing faintness. V. & A. 739. 
Fair, th. fairness, beauty. V. 6c A. 1083, 
1086; Sonn. xvi, 11, xviii, 7, 10, Ixviii, 
3, Ixrdii, 2; R. 6c J. H, prol. 3; Lucr. 
346; M. N’s D. 1. 1 , 182; As, IH, ii, 
85 ; C. of E. n, i, 98. Good hick (as 
in ‘’/atVfallthe wit”). V. 6c A. 472. 


Fair, v.t. to make beautiful. Sonn. 
cxrvii, 6. 

Fair-betiothed, honourably contracted. 
Per. V, iii, 72, 

Fairing, eb. anything bought at a fair; 
L. L. L. V, u, 2. , 

Fairy, eh. an enchantress. A. 6c C. IV, 
viii, 12. •* 

Faith, eh. good faith, fklelity. H. 8, II, 

i, 143. 

Faithed, p. p. credited. Lear, II, i, 70. 
Faithfully, adv. zealously. Tim. HI, 

ii, 40. 

Faithless, adj. unbelieving. M. of V. 
n. iv. 38. 

Faitor, eh. evildoer. 2 H. 4, II, iv, 150. 
Falchion. Lear, V, iii, 276. 

Fall, eh. a cadence in music. Tw. N. I, 

i, 4. At fall -> at ebb. Tim. 11, ii, 
205. 

Fall, V. i. to fall away, diminish. H. 5, 
V, ii, 158. To be let fall, brought 
forth. John, lU, i, 90; M. of V. I, 

iii, 75. 

Fall, v.t to let fall. Tp. II, i, 287; 
T. 6c C. I, iii, 279; Oth. IV, i, 242; 
Lucr. 1551 ; J. C. IV, ii, 26. To bring 
forth. M. of V. 1, iii, 

Fall away, v. i. to desert. A. 6c C. IV, 

vi, 17; H. 8, U, i, 129. 

Fall off. To revolt. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 94. 
Fall on. To accost. A. & C. II, ii, 79. 
Fall over. To revolt. John, HI, i, 320. 
Fallen-off, p.p. revolted. Cym. m, 

vii, 6. 

Falling-from, eh. desertion. Tim. IV, 
iii, 398. 

Falling sickness, eh. epflepqr. J. C. I, 

ii, 253. 

Fallow, adj. yellowish brown. M. W. 
I, i, 79. 

False, V. r. to perjure oneself, be untrue. 
Cym. n, iii, 69. 

Falw, eh. falsehood. M. for M. U, iv, 
170; T. 6c C. HI, ii, 186. 

Falsehood, eb. false creature; abstract for 
concrete. A. 6c C. I, i, 40. 

Fals^, adv. treacherously. 

Falsing, p.p. deceptive. C. of B. H, 
ii, 93. 
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Fame, v.t. to make famous. Sonn. 

Ixxxiv, 11; J. C. I, ii, 15$. 

Familiar* an attendant spirit. L. L. L. 

l, ii, 162; 1 H. 6, UI, ii, 122; 2 H. 6, 
IV, vii, 101. 

f amoused, p. p. r^owned. Sonn. zzv, 

0 . 

Fan, V. t to winnow, last. Cra. I, vi, 176. 
Fanpy, loye. M. N’sD. 1, i, 155, IV, 
i, 160; W. T. IV, iv, 474; Tw. N. I, 
i, 14; T. & C. IV. iv, 24, V, ii, 163; 
Pass. P. xix, 4. Fancies — a bundle of 
ribbons of vari^ga^ colours. T. of S. 
lU, ii, 64. 

Fancy, v. t & i. to love. Two G. HI, i, 
67; Tw. N. H, v, 23; T. & C. V, ii. 
163. 

Fancy-free* adj. free from the power of 
love. M. Na D. n, i, 164. 
Fancy-monger, s&. one who deals in love. 
As, m, ii, 338. 

Fancy-sick, adj, love-sick. M. N*s D. 

ni, ii, 06. 

Fang, V, t. to seize. Tim. IV, iii, 28. 
Fangled, adj, given to novel fancies. 
Cym. V, iv, 134. 

Fantasied, p. p. subject to fancies. 
John, IV, ii, 144. 

Fantastic, adj, create by fancy, imagi- 
nary. R. 2, 1, iii, 299. Strange, pro- 
digious. T. & C. V, V, 88, 

Fantastical, adj. imamnaiy, existing in 
the imagination. Mac. 1, iii, 53, 139. 
Imaginative. Tw. N. I, i, 15. 
Fantasticoes, sb, coxcombs. R. & J. II, 
iv, 28. I 

Fantasy, s6. fancy, love. M. N’s D. I, 
i, 32; M, W. V, v, 91 ; As, II, iv, 28. ! 
Fap, adj. drunk. M. W. 1, i, 160. | 

Far, adv, further. W. T. IV, iv, 423. 
Far. To speak one far is to praise him 
excessive^. Cym. I, i, 24. | 

Farced, adj. stuffra out, pompous. H. 5, 1 
IV, i. 269. • 

Fardel, a burden, pack, bundle. W. ; 

T. IV, iv, 697 et aeq. ; Hfun. Ill, i, 76. 
Far-fet, adj. far-fetched, deep. 2 H. 6, 

m, i, 293. 

Farrow, sb. the pigs of a litter. Mac. 
IV, i, 65. 


Farthiimale, <6. a hoop petticoat. Two 
G. II. vii, 51. IV. iv, 35; M. W. HI, 
iii, 55. 

Fartuous, blunder for “virtuous.” M. 

W. n. ii. 

Fashion, v. i. To fashion in =* to har- 
monise with. T. & C. IV, iv, 64. 
Fashion, sb. forms H. 8, IV, ii, 159. 
Out of fashion = without method, 
aimlessly. Oth. II, i, 204. Passing 
phase. Ham. I, iii, 6. 

Fashions, sb. a skin disease in horses 
(Fr. farcin). T. of S» III, ii, 49. 

Fast, p,p. fasted. Cym. IV, ii, 348. 
Fast, adj, firm, settle. Lear, I, i, 37. 
Fast, adv, unalterably. M. for M. I, ii, 
140; 2 H. 6, V, ii, 21. Fast asleep. 
R. & J. IV, V, 1. 

Fast and loose, sb. See note on L. L. L. 

I, ii, 149, and A. & C. IV, xii, 28. 
Fastened, adj. resolute, obdurate. Lear, 

II. i. 77. 

Fastly, adv. quickly. Comp. 61. 

Fat, adj, cloying. Tw. N. V, i, 103; 
sb. vat. 1 H. 4, n, iv, 1 ; A. & C. II, 
vii, 113. Wealth. R. 3, V, iii, 258; 
v.t. to fatten. M. N’s D. 11, i, 97; 
T. A. m, i, 204; Ham. II, ii, 574, 
IV, iii, 22, 23. 

Fat-brained, adj. dull-witted. H. 5, HI, 
vii, 130. 

Fat-witted, adj. dull-witted. 1 H. 4, 1, 
ii. 2. 

Fatigate, adj. wearied, fatigued. Cor. 

II, ii, 115. 

Fault, sb. misfortune. M. W. I, i, 83, 

III, iii, 194 ; Per. IV, ii, 73. A defect 
or interruption in the scent or the trail 
of hunted game. Tw. N. H, v, 117 ; 
T. of^. ind. i, 18; V. & A. 694. 

Favour, sb. outward appearance, aspect. 
M. N’s D. I, i, 186; As, IV. iii, 85; 

J. C. II, i, 76; Ham. V, i, 189; Cym. 

IV, ii, 105; John, V, iv, 50; H. 5, V, 
ii, 63; Mac. I, v, 69; Cor. IV, iii, 9; 
Oth. I, iii, 339; IH, iv, 126; T. & C. 
I, ii 89; Sonn. cxiii, 10, c^, 5. 
Pardon, indulgence. Mac. 1, iii, 149. 
In the plural, features. R. 2, IV, i, 
168; 1 H. 4, HI, ii, 136; Lear, IH, 
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vii, 39. Masks. L. L. L. V, ii, 468. 
Ribbons worn as a scotf . 1 H. 4, V, 
iv, 96. 

Fi^, s6. faith. R. & J. v, 124; Ham. 

U, ii, 264. 

Fear, sfr. an object of fear. M. N*s D. 

V, i, 21 ; Ham. HI, iii, 26; 2 H. 4, 1, 
i, 95, IV, V, 196, Lucr. 308; Mac. 
I, lii, 137; A. & C. II, iii, 23. 

Fear, v. t to frubten. M. for M. H, i, 
2; M.ofV.n,i,9; T. of S. I, ii. 207, 

V, ii, 16 ; 3 H. 6, HI, iii, 226, V, ii, 2 ; 
2 H. 4, IV, •iv, 121 ; Oth. I, ii, 71 ; 
A. & C. n, vi, 24; V. & A. 1094. To 
fear for. M. of V. IH, ▼, 3, 27; R. 3, 
1, i, 137; T. A. II, iii, 305. Doubt. 
Tim. U, ii, 15. 

Fearful, adj. terrible. Tp. I, ii, 468. 
Causii^ api»ehension, aJaixning. M. 
of V. I. in, 170; Tw. N. I, v, 195; 
John, IV, ii, 106. Full of fear, nervous. 
2 H. 6, IV, iv, 2; A. Sc C. Ill, xi, 55. 
Feat, adj. neat, dexterous. Cym. V, v, 
88 . 

Feat, V. t. to fashion, form. Cym. I, i, 49. 
Feater, adv. more neatly or grac^Uy. 
Tp. II, i, 264. 

Featly, adv. gracefully. Tp. I, ii, 379; 

W. T. IV, IV, 176. 

Feature, s&. form, shape, the whole ex- 
ternal appearance. IVo G. 11, iv, 69 ; 
R. 8, I, i, 19; A. & C. H, v, 112. 
Face. As, III, iii, 4. 

Fecks. I'fe^ * in ^th. W. T. I, Ii, 

120 . 

Federaiy, s6. confederate. W. T. 11, i, 
90. 

Fee, db. worth, value. Ham. I, iv, 65. 
Forfeit. Tim. IH, vi, 79. Property 
in full ownership. V. Sc A.*89i. 
Feeble, v. t. to we^en. John, V, ii, 146; 
Cor. I, i, 193. 

Feeder, tib. servant. As, II, iv, 94; A. & 
C. in, xiii, 109; Tim. II. ii, IC^. 
Feeding, s&. pasturage. W. T. IV, iv, 
169; cf. As, n, iv, 78. 

Fee-farm, db. a tenure of full ownership. 
T. Sc C. in, ii, 48 . 


Feeling, s6. perception. T. A. IV, ii, 
28. 

Fee-simple, s5. absolute title or oamer- 
ship. R. Sc J. in, i, 31 ; Comp. 144. 
Feign, v. t. used quibblingly in the two 
senses of “sing caoftly*’ and “dia' 
semble.” mTN’s D. I, i, 31. 
Felicitate, adj. ma£e happy. Lear, 1, i, 
74. 

FeU, adj. fierce, cruel. M. N*s D. II, i, 
20; IV. N. 1, i, 22. db. skin, fieece. 
M. N*s D. V. i, ?21; As, ni, ii, 48; 
Mac. V, V, 11 ; Lear, V, iii, 24. p.jp. 
fallen. Lw, IV, vi, 54; T. A. 11, iv, 
50; Tim. IV, iii, 264. 

Fell-lurking, adj. lyii^ in wait with a 
savage purpose. 2 H. 6, V, i, 146. 
Fellies, s6. the parts which form the rim 
of a wheel. Ham. H, ii, 489. 

Fellow, $b. equal, colleague. Tp. H, i, 
265, in, i, 84; J. C. fll, i, 62; W. T. 
n, iii, 142. V. t. to match with. W. T. 
I, ii, 142. 

Fellowlj^^^^ companionable, sympathe- 

Fence, s6. skill in fencing. M. A. V, i, 
75 ; Tw. N. Ill, iv, 271 ; John, II, i, 
290 ; 2H. 6, n, i, 52. v. t. to contend 
with. Lucr. 63. r 

Feodaiy, tb. confederate. M. for M. n, 
iv, 122; Cym. IH, ii, 21. 

Fere, tb. consort, spouse. T. A. IV, i, 
90; Per. prol. 21. 

Fervency, s6. eager haste. A. & C. n, v, 
18. 

Festinate, adj. hasty. Lear, IH, vii, 10. 
Festinately, adv. hastily, quickly. L. L. 

L. in,i, 5. 

Festival terms — ornate language. M. A. 
V, ii, 37. 

Fet, p. p, fetched. H. 5, IH, i, 18. 

Fetch, ib. an artifice, contrivance. Ham. 
n, i, 38; Lear, H, iv, 87. v, t. entrap. 

M. A. 1, i, 192. Fetch about » veer 
round. John, IV, ii, 24. Fetch in — 
surround. A. Sc C. IV, i, 14. Fetch 
off — make away with, murder. W. 
T. I, ii, 334. Get level with. 2 H. 4, 
in, ii, 293. Rescue. Cor. I, iv. 


Fee-grief, so. a special gneS, which none 
can shue. Mm. IV, iii, 196. 


68 . 
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Fettie, V. If. to prepare, trim up. R. &J. Cor. V, vi, 34. Cf. “common file’' *• 
lll, v,153. rwik and file. Cor. I. vi, 43. “The 

Few, in, in a* In few worda. H. 5, I, right-hand file ” = the upper classes, 

ii, 245; T. of S. 1, ii, 50. In short. Cor. U, i, 20-1. 

T^I. ii, 144. File, r. f. to defile. Mac. IH, i, 64. To 

Fewness, «6. brevity^ M. for M. I, iv, 39. smooth, polish. L. 1^. L. V, i, 9 ; T. A. 

Fico, s&. a fig (Sran.). M. W. I, iii, 28. n, i, 123 ; Soon. Ixxxv, 14. v. i, to walk 

Fidiused, p. p. wnippCd as Aufidius was. in file, keep pac3 wi^. H« 8. lU. ii. 

Cor. n, i, 124. 171. 

Fi^, s6. a battle-field, battle. M. of V. Fill-horse, s6. shaft-horse. M. of V. II, 
II, i, 26; 1 H. 6, 1, i, 72, m, i, 103; ii, 87. 

1 H. 4, 16;«Oth. I, iii, 185. In Fillip, v. t, to hit lightly, strike. T. & 

hmldiy, the sunaoe of the shield. C. IV, v, 44; Cor. V, ni, 59. 

Lucr. 58, 72. To ^ the field to Fills, s&. shafts. T. & C. Ill, ii, 44. 
gain the victory. 1 H. 6, V, iii, 12. Filth, s6. a term of contempt, applied to 
Field-bed, ab. a camp bed. R. & J. II, prostitutes. Oth. V, ii, 234. General 
i, 40. filths — common whores. Tim. IV, i. 

Fielded, adj. in the battle-field. Cor. I, 6. 

iv, 12. Find, v. t to provide, furnish. H. 5, I, 

Fiery-pointed, adj- furnished with fire. ii. 72. To find out. Ham. Ill, i, 185. 

Lucr. 372. To deem. Lear, II, iv, 195. 

Fifteenth, the fifteenth part of a man’s Find forth » find out. M. of V. I, i, 

goods and personal estate. 2 H. 6, 1, 143; C. of E. I, ii, 37. 

1,128. p/ii. fifteens. 2 H. 6, IV, vii, 20. Fine, s&. end, conclusion. M. A. I, i. 
Fig, V, t. to taunt by an insulting gesture. 247 ; A. W. IV, iv, 35 ; Ham. V, i, 103. 

2 H. 4, V,^ iii, 117. I^ishment, condonation. Cor. V, 

Fig, s6. an insulting gesture of Spanish vi, 65. 

ori^. H. 5, in, vi, 58. There is Fine, v. t to pay as a fine. H. 5, IV. vii, 
TOHiaps a referenee to the poisoned 66. To put an end to. Lucr. 936. 
figs of Spanish revenge. Fine and recovenr. See C. of E. H, ii. 

Fights, s&. cloths hung round a ship to 73 n.; M. W. IV, ii, 188; Ham. V, i, 
conceal the men nom the enemy. 102. 

M. W. n, ii, 123. Fineless, adj, infinite. Oth. IH, iii, 177. 

igo, s&. an expression of contempt, ac- Fineness, subtlety. T. & C. I, iii, 

comranied by an insulting gesture in 209. 

whi^ the thumb was thi^ between Firago, virago. Tw. N. IH, iv, 
the first and second fingm and the 261. 

hand closed. H. 5, HI, vi, 56, IV, i. Fire out, v. t. to eiml by burning out. 
60. Lear, V, iii, 23; Sonn. cpdiv, 14. 

Figure, «&. figure of speech. T. of S. I, Fire-drafte, ab. a meteor, will o’ the wisp, 
li. 111. !Itesemblanoe. M. for M. I, H. 8, V, iv, 41. 
i, 17. For “fixed figure ’’ aee note on Fire-new, adj. fresh from the mint, brand 
Oth. IV. ii, 55. ROle in a play. new. L. L. L. I, i, 176 ; Tw. N. HI, 

Cym. in, iii, 96; *1^. HI, iii, 88. ii,21; R. 3, 1, iii, 256 ; Lear, V, iii, 132. 

Figures, ab. imasnna^ lorms, ideas. 1 H. Firk, v. t. to beat. H. 5, IV, iv. 28, 31. 

4, 1, iii, 209; M. W. IV, ii, 198; J. C. Firm, adj. constant. A. & C. I, v, 43. 
n, i, 231 . Cf. A. & C. in, ii, 16 . Firstliiw, ab. first offspring. T. & C. prol. 

File, ab. list, catalogue. Mac. HI, i, 94, 27; Mac. IV, i, 147. 

100, V, ii, 8 ; H. 8, 1, i, 75. Company. Fishified, p. p. turned into fish. R. & J. 
H. 8, 1, ii, 42, in, u, 171 ; Tim. V, ii, 1 ; n, iv, 88. 
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Fisnomy, A, physiogiUHUy. A. W. IV, lii, S5; V. & A. 456. A flake of ice - 

V, 35. floe. 2 H. 4, IV, iv, 35. Fragment. 

Fit, A. a twist, contortion. H. 8, 1, iii, Lear, 11, iv, 284. Passionate outburst. 

7. A crisis. Mac. IV, ii, 17. M. for M. II, iii, 11 ; Mac. IH, iv, 63. 

Fitchew, A. a pole-cat T. & C. V, i. Collapse of fortune. A. & C. Ill, 

58; Lear, IV, vi, 122; Oth. IV, i, 144. xii, 34. v. t. tq, make a in, to 

Fitful, a^, full of fits or paroxysms. break. H. 8, I, i, 95, ii, 21. 

Mac. in, ii, 23. * Flayed, p. p. strippi^d. W. T. IV, iv, 631. 

Fitly, adv. properly, becomingly. Cor. Flecked, p. spotted, streak^ with 
Iv, ii, 34; Lear, 1, i, 200. Exactly. light. K. & J. U, iii, 3. 

Cor. 1, i, 110. Fleer, A. a sneer. Oth. IV, i, 82. v. i. 

Fitment equipment Cym. V,v,409; to grin, sneer. L. L. L. V, ii, 100; 

Per. IV, vi, 0. J. C. I. iii, 117; M. A. V, i, 58; R. & 

Fitt^, p. ^ tortured, as by fits. Sonn. J. I, v, 55. 

cxix, 7. fSirnished with religious coun- Fleet v. i. to float. A. & C. Ill, xiii, 171. 
sel. M. for M. n, iv, 40. To away rapicfiy, flit. M. of V. 

Fives, A. Fr. ainves, an inflammation of 111, ii, 108, IV, i, 135; John, U, i, 

the parotid glands in horses. T. of S. 285. v. t to cause to pass rapidly, 

m, ii, 51. As, I, i, 108. 

Fixture, sb. setting. M. W. HI, iii, 53. Fleeting, adj. inconstant, unstable. Lucr. 
Fixure, A. stability. W. T. V, iii, 67; 212; R. 3, 1, iv, 55; A. & C. V, ii, 239. 

T. & C. I, iii, 101. Setting, fixedness. Flesh, v. t, to harden, to train. John, V, 

W. T. V, iii, 67. ^ t 71 ; Lear, II, ii, 42. 

Flag, A. rush, reed. A. & C. 1, iv, 45. Fleshed, p. p. inured to bloodshed, often 
Flaky, adJ. broken into flakes. Flakv aimliro to trained hunting do^. R. 3, 

darkness = darkness streaked with 1 V, iii, 6 ; 2 H. 4, 1, i, 149 ; H. 5, 11, 

light. R 3, V, iii, 86. ^ iv, 50, 111, iii, 11. 

Flamen, A. Roman priest. Cor. 11, i, Fleshment, A. the encouragement given 
203. by a first success Lw, U, ii, 118. 

Flap-dragon, A. a snap-dragon, or small Flewed, o^. with large hanging chaps, 
inflammable body flo ating in liquor, M. N's D. IV, i, 117. 
and to be swallowed burning. L. L. L. Flexure, A, bowing, bending. H. 5, IV, 
V, i, 38; 2 H. 4, II, iv, 236. i, 261 ; T. & C. II, iii, 102. 

Flap-dragon, v. i. to toss down like a flap- Flight, A. a long and lighMeathered ar- 
diagon. W. T. IQ, iii, 95. > row for shooting great distances. M.A. 

Flap-jack, A, a pancake. Per. II, i, 82. 1, i, 33. 

Fla^, A. outbreak. Ham. II, i, 33. v. i. Flighty, adj- swift. Mac. IV, i, 145. 

to break out. Lear, 1, iii, 5. FUrt-gili, A. a light wench. R. 4c J. H, 

Flask, A. a powder horn. L. L. L. V, iv, 149. 

ii, 608; R. & J. HI, iii, 132. c Flood. In flood » at full strength. T. 

Flat, adj. that’s flat «- that is j^tive. 4c C. I, iii, 300. 

L. L. L. m, i, 95; 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 218, Flood-gate, adj. rushing, impetuous. 
IV. ii. 38. Oth. I, iii, 56. 

Flat-long, adv. flat. Tp. 11, i, 172. Flote, A. flood, sea. Tp. I, ii, 234, 
Flatness, A. completeness. W. T. HI, Flourish, A. ornament. R. 3, 1, iii, 241 ; 

ii, 120. Ham. H, ii, 91 ; &nn. be, 9. 

Flaunts, A. finery. W. T. IV, iv, 23. Flourish, v. t to embellish, gloss over. 
Flaw, A. a gnat or blast of wind. Per. M. for M. IV, i, 73 ; cf. Tw. N. HI, 
m, i, 39; Cor. V, iii, 74; Ham. V, i, iv, 354. 

210; 2 H. (I, HI. i, 354; 2 H. 4, IV, Flowor-de-luoe, s6. the iris, or fleur de lis. 
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W. T. IV, iv, 127; H. 5, V, ii, *08; 1 
1 H. 6, 1, i, 80, ii, 99. 

Flush, adjL full of vigour. Tim. V, iv, 8; 
Ham. m, iii, 81; A. & C. 1, iv, 
52. 

Ftushing, filling to the full, sluicing. 
I, ii, 155. ^ 

Fluxive, adj, flowing with tears. Comp. 
50. 

Flying at the brook. Hawking at water- 
fom. 2 H. 6, n, i, 1. 

Flying off, disaffeetion. Lear, H, iv, 

88 . 

F<Md, V. t to bring forth foals. Tim. H, 
i.9. 

Fob, V, t to fob off — to put off with a 
deoeiliul excuse. Cor. 1. i, 92. 

Fobbed, p. p. cheated, deluded. 1 H. 4, 

l, ii. 58. Cf. Popped. 

Foil, defeat. 1 H. 6, III, iii, 11, V, 
iii, 23; Tp. lU, i, 46; Cor. I, ix, 48. 
That whidi sets off. R. 2, 1, iii, 266 ; 
Ham. V, ii, 247. 

Foil, V, t. to defeat, mar. Pass. F. 99. 
Foin, s6. a thrust in fencing. Lear, IV, 
vi. 247 ; 2 H. 4, H, i, 16. 

Foin, V, i. to make a thrust. M. W. H, 
iii, 22; M. A. V, i, 84; 2 H. 4, H, iv, 
222; Lear, IV, vi, *47. 

Poison, plenty, abundance. Tp. II, 
i, 157, IV, i, 110; Mac. IV, iii, 88; 
A. & C. II, vii, 20 ; Sonn. liii, 9. 

Folly, «6. wantonness. T. & C. V, ii, 
18; Oth. V, ii, 135; Lucr. 556, 851. 
Folly-fallen, adj, grown foolish. Tw. N. 

m, i, 65. 

Fond, odi. foolish. M. for M. V, i, 105 ; 
Cor. IV, i, 26; J. C. IH, i, 39; Oth. 

n, i, 188; IV, i, 193; Lear, I, ii, 47; 
Ham. V, ii, 187. 

Fond, V. t. to dote. Tw. N. H, ii, 32. 
Fonder, adj. more foolish. T. & C. I, i, 
10 . 

Fondling, ah, darling.* V. & A. 229. 
Fondly, adv. foolishly. John, H, i, 258; 

R. 2 , in, iii, 185. 

Fool, s&. a term of endearment and com- 
passion. W. T. n, i, 118; As, H, i, 
22; Lear, V, iii, 305; T. A. HI, ii, 20; 
A. & C. V. ii, 308; V. & A. 578. 


Sport, {daything. Sonn. cxvi, 3, cxxiv, 
13. 

Fool-begfi^, adj, so admittedly or no- 
torious!^ foolish that the guardianship 
of it might be asked for as being un- 
able to take care of itself. C. of E. U, 
i,41n. 

Fool-bom, adj, bom of fools. 2 H. 4, 

V, V, 56. 

Foot, V, t, to spurn. M. of V. I, iii, 113 ; 
Cym. ni, V, 144. To strike or seize 
with the foot (of an eagle). Cym. V, 
iv, 116. • 

Footing, ab, dance. Tp. IV, i, 138. 

Stride. T. & C. I, iii, 156. 

Foot-cloth, ab, a sad^e-doth hanging to 
the ground. 2 H. 6, IV, vii, 43. Used 
as an adjective. 2 H. 6, IV, i, 54 ; R. 3, 
in, iv, 86. 

Footed, 1 ^. landed. H. 5, n, iv, 143; 

Lear, ill, iii, 18, vii, 45. 

Foot land-rakers, vagabond foot-pads. 
1 H. 4, II. i, 71. 

Fog ab, a fool, trifler. Lear, I, if. 

Popped, p. p. cheated, duped. Oth. IV, 
11,195. Cf. Fobbed. 

Foppery, foUy. M. of V. n, v, 34; 
liUr, 1, ii, 113. Deceit, trickery. M. 

W. V, V, 121. 

Foppish, adj, foolish. Lev, I, iv, 165. 
For, cenj, b^use. Tp. 1, ii, 272 ; M. N*s 
D. IV, i, 177. In order that. 3 H. 6, 
in, i, 9, ii, 154. 

For because, conj. because. W. T. U, i, 

I 7 ; John, II, i, 588. 

For is eouivalent to *‘f 


food,’* Cym. in, vi, 17; “for hope,” 
R. 3, V, iii, 173; “for succour,” As, 
II, iv, 70. In the following passages 
it is equivalent to “for fear of: ” Two 
G. I. u. 136 ; 2 H. 6, IV, i, 74 ; Per. I, 
i, 40; ^nn. Iii, 4. For - in behalf of. 
Cor. ni, iii. 111, IV, ii, 28, vi, 45. 
For the heavens « in God’s name. 
M. A. II, i, 40 ; M. of V. n, ii, 10. 
For why » because. T. A. IH, i 


281 . 
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Forage» v. i. to nuw abroad, for prey. 

jSn, V, i. 59 ; H. 5. 1, ii, 110. 
Forbear, v.L to leave. A. & C. I, ii, 
118. To let alone. Oth. I, ii, 10. 

V. i, to withdraw. A. & C. V. ii, 174. 
Forbearance, «6. aloofness. Lear, 1, ii, 

15 ?* 

Forbid, p.p, under a curse, bewitched. 
Mac. 1, ui, 81. 

Forbod, p. p. forbidden. Comp. 164. 
Force, v. t. to stren^en. Mac. V, v, 5. 
To regard, care for. L. L. L. V, ii, 
440; Luct. i081. To urge, enforce. 
M. for M. in, i. 111 ; Cor. UI, ii, 51. 
To stuff. T. & C. n, iii, 817, V, i, 55. 
Force, of. Of importance, weighty. 1 H. 
6, in, i, 157; 8 H. 6, I, in. 161. Of 
necessity. M. N*s D. UI, ii, 40; 
M. of V. IV, i, 56. 

Force perforce, willy-nilly, in spite of op- 
position. John, UI, 1 , 148; 8 H. 4, 
IV, i, 116, iv, 46 ; 8 H. 6, 1, i, 853. 
Forc^, adj. constrained, unnatural. 

W. T. II, iii, 78. IV, iv, 41; 1 H. 4, 
in, h 135. 

Forceful, adJ, powerful. W. T. U, i, 163. 
Fordo, V, i. to undo, destroy. Ham. U, 
i, 103, V, i, 815; Lror, V, iii, 855, 
891; Oth. V, i, 189. 

Fordone, p. p. exhausCed. M. N’s D. V, 
i, 363. 

Fore-end, s&. the earlier part. Cym. lU, 
iii, 73. 

Foregoers, s6. predecessors, ancestors. 

A.W. n, iii, 135. 

Forehand, adj, anticipated. M. A. IV, 

i, 49. A forehand shaft was an arrow 
for shooting point blank. 8 H. 4, ffl, 

ii, 46. so. advantage, superiority. 

H. 5, IV, i, 876. A mominenfmemb^, 
leader. T. & C. I, lii, 143. 

Foreign, adj. living abroad. H. 8, U, ii, 
186. 

Foreknowing, sb. foreknowledge. Ham. 

I, i, 184. 

Fore-past, adj. previous. A. W. V, iii, 
181. 

Foresay, v.t. to predestine. Cym. IV, 
ii, 147. 

Fmestall, v. t. to anticipate anything, and 


so deprive it of its value. T. & C. I, 
iii, 199; 8 H. 4, V, ii, 88. 

Forethink, v.t. to anticipate. 1 H. 4, 
m, ii, 88; Cym. HI, iv, 167. 
Forethought, p.p. pr^estined. John, 
ni, i, 318. 

Forewa^, s6. vanguard. R. 3, V, iii, 
893. ^ 

Forfeit, adj. liable to punishment. M. for 
M. n, ii, 73, in, ii, 181. Forfeited. M. 
of V, in, ii, 319, IV, i, 885. s&. “the 
forfeit of my servant’s hfe” « the life 
which he h^ forfeited. R. 3, U, i, 99. 
Forfend, v. i. to forbid. R. 8, IV, i, 189; 

Oth. V. ii, 88, 189; Lear, V, i, 11. 
Forfended, p.p. forbidden. Lear, V, i, 
11 . 

Forgetive, adj. inventive. 8 H. 4, IV, iii, 
98. 

Forgot, n. p. you are thus forgot » you 
have tnus forgotten yourself. Oth. II, 
iii, 180. 

Fork, sb. the forked tongue of a snake. 
M. for M. in, i, 16; Mac. IV, i, 16. 
The barbed head of an arrow. Lear, 
I, i, 143. The port where the body 
divides. Lear, iV, vi, 119. 

Forked, adj. barbed. As, 11, i, 84. 
'Horned as a cuckold. W. T. I, ii, 186. 
Cf. also Oth. ni, iii, 880; T. & C. I, 

ii, 158. Two legg^. Lear, HI, iv, 
107. 

Forlorn, adj. desperate. 1 H. 6, 1, ii, 19. 

sh. an outcast. 3 H. 6, HI, iii, 86. 
Form, tb. ii^ression. Comp. 841, 303; 
Tw. N. n, ii, 31. Pretext. Sonn. 
hmdx, 6. Deportment. Ham. HI, i, 
153. 

Formal, a^. rational, sane. C. of E. V, 
i, 105; Tw. N. n, V, 108; A. & C. II, 
v, 41. R^lar. R. 3, lU, i, 88. 
Former, adj. foremost. J. C. V, i, 79. 
Formerly, adv. previously. M. of V. IV, 
i, 357. 

Forslow, V. i. to delay, loiter. 3 H. 6, U, 

iii, 56. 

Forspeak, v. i. to speak against, gainsay. 
A. & C. in, vii, 8. 

Forspent, p. p. wearied, exhausted. 8H. 
4, 1, i, 37; 8 H. 6, U, iii, 1. 
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Ported, adj. fortified. M. for M. V, i, 

12 . 

Forth, prep, out of. M. N*s D. 1, i, 164; 
1 H. 6, I, ii, 54; Cor. 1, iv, 23; cf. 
Oth. V, i, 35. 

Forthcoming, adj, iltider arrest, tesdv to 
be product when^called for. 2 H. 6, 

n.lm. * 

Forth-right, s6. a straight path. Tp. ID, 
iii,S; T. &C.IlI,ui, 158. 

Fortune, v. i. to assign as a man’s fortune. 
A. & C. 1, ii, 66. 'A i. to happen. TVo 
G. V, iv, 169. 

Forty. Us^ colloquially for anything of 
a vaguely fimited extent. H. 8, D, iii, 
89, in, ii, 253; Cor. DI, i, 243; 
Sonn. ii, 1. 

Forward, adj, precocious, premature. 
Ham. I, iii, 8. Forward of — eager 
for. 8 H. 6, IV, viii, 46. 

Forwearied, p,p. worn out, exhausted. 
John, II, 1 , 233. 

Fosset-seller, s5. a seller of taps, or pegs. 
Cor. n, i, 65. 

Foul, (wy. ugly. L. L. L. IV, i, 23; T. 
of S. I, ii, 67; As, ID, iii, 34; Oth. II, 
i, 141; V. & A. 133; Sonn. cxxvu, 6. 
Foulness, s&. ugliness. As, ID, iii, 35, 


Found, p, p, well found well furnished, 
or, according to some, well approved. 

A. W. n, i, 101. 

Founder, v, t. to make a horse footsore. 

Tp. IV, i, 30; 2 H. 4. IV, iii, 35. 

Foutre. An expression of contempt. 

2 H. 4, V, iii, 98, 114. 

Fox, s&. a broadsword. H., 5, IV, iv, 9. 
Foxship, s5. cunning and ingratitude, the 
characteristics of a fox. Cor. IV, ii, 18, 
Fracted, p,p, broken. H. 5, D, i, 121 
Tim. if, 1 , 22 . 

Fraction, sd. breach, discord. T. & C 
n, iii, 94. 

Fractions, s5. broken fragments, scraps. 

T. & C. V. ii, 156 ; Tim. II. ii. 211. 
Fragment, sb. a term of abuse. Cor. 

i.220; T. &C. V,i,8. 

Frame, s5. order, disposition, design. 

M. A. IV, i, 128. Schmidt intermts 
it **mould.'* Form. M. for M. V, i, 
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61. Universe. Mac. ID, ii, 16. Con- 
trivance. M. A. IV, i, 189. V. t. to 
disp^ perform. A. & C. D, ii, 215. 

V, i, to repair, resort. Per. prol. 
32. 

Frampold, adj. turbulent, quamlsome. 

M. W. D, ii 82., 

Franchised, adj, free. Mac. D, i, 28. 
Frank, s6. a sty. 2 H. 4, D, ii, 140. adj. 
liberal. Lear, ID, iv, 20. R. & J. 
D, ii, IS ; Sonn. iv, 4. 

Frankly, odv. liberally. M. forM. ID, i, 
107. 

Franked, p. p, shut up in a frank or sty. 

R. 3, 1, iii, 314, IV, v, 3. 

Franklin, a fr^holder, yeoman. 

W. T. V, ii. 154; 1 H. 4, D, i, 53; 
Cym. DI, ii, 76. 

Fraught, sb. freight, cargo, load. Tw. N. 
V, 1, 55; T. A. I, i, 71; Oth. ID, iii, 
453. V, i, to load, burden. Cym. 1, i, 
126. p. p. laden. M. of V. D, viii, SO. 
Stored. Two G. DI, ii, 70; H. 5, D, 
u, 139. 

Fraughtage, sb, freight, cargo. C. of £. 

IV, i, 88; T. & C. prol. 13. 

Fraughting, pr. p. constitutingthe freight. 
Tp. I. ii, 13. 

Frayed, p. p. frightened. T. & C. ID, ii, 
31. 

Free, adj. innocent. Ham. D, ii, 557; 
ID, ii. 236; W. T. I, ii, 112; H. 8, D, 
iv, 99, DI, i, 32. Gratis. Oth. II, 
iii, 326. Noble, generous, liberal. Tw. 

N. I, V, 244; Tun. I, ii, 6, D, ii, 233; 
T. & C. IV, V, 139 ; M. for M. V. i, 
386. Free from compulsion, unre- 
strained. Oth. ID, iii, 139; Cor. II, 

iii, 197. Careless, happy. Tw.N.D, 

iv, A. Outspoken, frank. Cor. V, 
vi, 26. Wanton. 1 H. 6, V, iv, 82. 

Freeness, tb, generosity. Cym. V, v, 421. 
Freestone-coloured, adj. brown yellow. 
As, IV, iii, 25. 

Free-town. Villalranca. R. & J. 1, i, 

100 . 

French crown, sb. the baldness caus^ by 
venereal disease. M. N's D. I, ii, 84, 
86; L. L. L. DI. i, 133; M. for M. 
1, ii, 50. 



GLOSSARY, 


Fresh, sb. a spring of tMk water. T^. stand in front of. T. & C. IV, v, 919. 

lU, ii, 64. V. t. to march in front H. 8, 1, ii, 

Ficsh-biook, sb. a stream of fresh water. 49. 

^Tp.I, ii, 463. I Frontier, sb. an outwork in fortification. 

Fret V. t to eat or wear away. 1 H. 4, 1 H. 4, n, iii, 49. Used figuratively 

n, ii, 9; R. 9. m, iii, 167; Lear, I, for “front” or “ftsrthead.” 1 H. 4; 

iv, 985. To amtat^ vex. 8 H. 6, II, L iii, 19. ^ 

vi, 35; Ham. Hi, ii, 869 (with a play Frontlet sb. a band for the forehead; 
upon the wotd as in H. 8, IH, ii, 105, used figuratively for a “frown.” Lear, 
and T. of S. II, i* 151). To mark as I, iv, 187. 

with patterns, variegate, adorn. J. C. Fruitful, adj. bountiful. Oth. U, iii, 830. 
11, i, 104; Hm. UC ii, 800; Cym. 11, Plent^. M. for M. IV, iii, 151. 
iv, 88. * Fruitfully, adv» fulh, plentifully. A. W, 

Fretful, adj. fretting, gnawing. 9 H. 6, U, ii, 68; Lear, IV, vi, 966. 

m, ii, 403. Fruitfulness, sb. bountiful disposition. 

Frets, jb. the stops of a guitar or lute. Oth. HI, iv, 85. 

Lucr. 1140; S. 11, i, 148, 151. Frush, v. t tobruise, batter. T. & C. V, 
Th^ are pieces of 'wire fastened upon vi, 99. 

the instmment to guide the movement Finite, p.n. frustrated. 1^. IH, iii, 
of the fingers. 10; A. & 0. V, i, 9. 

Fretted, n. p. variegated, various. A. & Frutify, blunder for “certify.” M. of V. 

C, IV, xii, 8. n, u, 199. 

Fretten, p. p. agitated, worried. M. of V. Fry, sb. swarm. H. 8, V, iii, 38. 

IV, i, 77. Fubbed off, p. p. put off with excuses. 

Friend, sb. lover, Cym, I, iv, 65. At 9 H. 4, II, i, 39. See Fob. 

friend * friendfy. W. T. V, i, 140. Fulfil, v. f. to fill to the full. Sonn. 

To friend — as a friend. J. C. IH, i, cxxxvi, 5; Lucr. 1958; T. & C. prol. 

144; Mac. IV, iii, 10; Cym. I, iv, 109. 18. 

Of good friends - of a good stock. Full, adj, oomplete/berfect. Oth. II, I, 
9 H. 4, m, ii, 108. 36 ; A. & C. UI, xiii, 85, 87. 

Friend, v, i, to befriend, favour. H. 5, Fullam, sb. a kind of false dice. M. W. 

IV, V, 17; M. for M. IV, ii, 108. I, iii, 89. 

Friending, sb. friendship. Ham. IV, 186. Full-fraught, adj. See Fraught. 
Friendsmp, sb. friendly service. M. of V. Fulsome, adj. cloying, nauseous, disgust- 
1, iii, 163; W. T. fV, ii, 19. ing. Tw. N. V, i, 108; John, Hi, iv. 

Frippery, sb. an old clothes shop. 1^. 89; R. 8, V, iii, 139; Oth. IV, i, 87. 

Iv, i, 995. Lustful. M. of V. 1, iii, 81. 

Fiize, sb. rough woollen cloth. Oth. H, Fumiter, sb. fumitory. Lw, IV, iv, 8; 

i, 196. . H. 5, V, ii, 45. 

Frolic, adj. merry. M. N’s D. VTb 876; Function, sb. the active exercise of the 
T. of S. IV, ill, 178. fixities. Mac. I, iii, 140; Oth. II, 

From, prep, different fr!om, contraiy to. iii, 337. Business. (Dth. IV, ii, 97. 

M. A. in, i. 79; Tw. N. I, v, 909, Furnace, v. i. (of sighs) to emit as from a 

V, i, 819; 1 H. 4, lU, ii, 98; J. C. furnace. Cym. Vvi, 65; cf. As, H, 

n, i, 196; Ham. HI, ii, 90; Oth. I, i, vii, 148, “sighing like furnace.” 

c 139; Cor. IH, i, 90. Furnished, p.p. equipped. W. T. IV, 

Front, sb. forehc^. Ham. HI, iv, 56. iv, 580; 1 H. 4, Y, in, 91. 

Visage. A. & C. I, i, 6. Furnishings, sb. appendages, trimmings. 

Front, V. i. to confront, oppose. A. & C. Lear, IH, i, 99. 

I, iv,79, n, ii,65;0)r. V, ii, 40. To Furmture, sb. equipment, traptangs. 
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A. W. n, iii, 57; 1 H. 4, HE* iii, SOI; deserves hanging. L. L. L. V, ii. IS. 

S H. 6, 1, iii» 167. ^ See note. 

Fuiy, tb, poetic inspiration. Sonn. c, S* Gamester, one who plays at a game; 
Fiist, V. u to grow fusty. Ham. IV* iv, not necessarily a gambler. M. W. HI, 
S9. i. 35 ; L. L. L I, ii, 4S ; H. 5, IH, vi. 

• Fust^arian, s6. a« term of abuse from 108. A frolicsome fellow. As, 1, i, 146 ; 

FalstafTs copious vocabulaiy. S H. 4, H. 8, 1, iv, 45. A prostitute. A. W. V, 

n. i, 57. • iii, 186 ; Per. W, 74. 

Fusty, adj. musty, mouldy. T. & C. I, Gamut, s5. the scale in music. T. of S. 
iii, 161. m, i, 65. 

Gkm, impf. of Gin, began. Cor. H, ii. 
Gaberdine, s 5. a long coarse smock- 118; V. & A. 95. 
frock. Tp. n, li, 37, 108; M. of V. Gape, v. i. to yearn, Ipng. R. & J. 11, 

I, iii, 107. prol. S. 

Ga^ eh, a minted instrument. T. A. IV, Gaping, adj, a gaping pig was a pig pre- 
i, 104. Upon the gad on the spur pared for the timle witn a lemon in its 

of the moment, hastily. Lear, I, ii, mouth. M. of V. IV, i, 47. ab, shout- 

26. iM, outcry. H. 8, V, iv, 8. 

Gage, s5. a pledge, pawn. R. 2, 1, i, 69; Garboil, ab, uproar, disturbance. A. & 

IV. i. 34; H. 5, IV, i, 206; Lucr. 1851. C. I. iii. 61. H, ii, 71. 

V. i. to pledge. Ham. I, i, 91 ; Lucr. Garden-house, ab, a summer house. M. 
144. To engage. M. of V. I. i. 130; for M. V. i, 210, 227. 

1 H. 4, 1, iii, 173; T. & C. V, i, 89. ^ Gansh, a dj, g audy. R. 8, IV, iv, 89; 
Gain-giving, s&. misgiving. Ham. V, ii, R. & J. Ill, ii, 25. 

207. Garland, sb. crown, ornament. A. & C. 

Gainsay, v. t, to forbid. T. & C. IV, v, IV, xv, 64; Cor. I, i, 182. 

132. To deny. II. 8, II, iv, 96. Garlic-eaters, ab, a term of contempt for 
Gait, ab, proceeding, march. £bim. I, ii, the lower dasses. Cor. IV, vi, 99. 

81. ; M. N’s D. i, 357, 405 ; Tw. N. Garmombles. The reading of the First 
ITT, i, 79. ^ Quarto in M. W. IV, v, 71, where see 

Gall, V, i. to jest bitterly. H. 5, V, i, 68. note. 

V, t, to hurt, torment. John, IV, iii. Garner, v, t, to lay up, store up. Oth. 

94. IV, ii, 58; ab, a granary. IT- IV, i, 

Gallant-springing, adj, full of youthful 111; Cor. 1, i, 248. 

promise. R. 3, 1, iv, 218. Gaskins, ab. loose breeches. Tw. N. I, v, 

GaUian, adj, Gallic, Ficnch. Cym. 1, vi, 28. 

65; 1 H. 6, V, iv, 139. Gasted, p, p. frightened. Lear, II, i, 55. 

Galliard, s6. a lively dance. Tw. N. I, Gastness, ab. ghastliness, terror. Oth. 

iii, 120; H. 5, 1, li, 252. V, i, 106. 

Galliases, ab. large g^eys. T. of S. 11, Gather, v, t, to infer. 1 H. 6, II, v, 96. 

i, 870. To gather head — to collect an army. 

Gallimaufiy, ab. a medl^, hotchpotch T. A. IV, iv, 63. 

(Fr. goZiTOo/rJe). M. W. H, i, 108; Gaudy, adj. festive. A. & C. Ill, xiii, 

W. T, rV, iv, 32ft. 183. Bnght coloured. ^ Sonn. i, 10. 

Gallow, V. t. to scare. Lear, IH, ii, 44. Gawd, ab. a toy, triding ornament. 
Gallowglasm, ab. heavy arm^ foot- M. N’s D. I, i, 83 JV, i, 164; T. of S. 

soldiers of Ireland and the Western II, i, 3; John, III, iii, 86; T. & C. • 

Ides. 2 H. 6, IV, ix, 26; Mac. 1, ii, HI, iii, 176. 

18. Gaze, s5. gazing-stodc. Mac. V, vm, 24 ; 

Gallows, ab. a gallows-bird, one that Sonn. v, 2. 
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Gear, sb, matter, buaiiiess. M. of V. I. i, i 
lia U. ii. 152; R. 3. 1, iv. 150; R. &; 
J. U. iv. 107; 2 H. 6, 1, iv, 14; T. A. 
IV, iii, 52; T. & C. 1, i. 6. 

Geek, M). a dupe. Tw. N. V. i. 880; 
Gym. V, iv. 67. 

Gkminy, «6. a pair. M. W. 11, ii, 8. 
Gender, «&. race, kind, species. Ham. 
IV. vii, 18; Oth. 1, iii, 823. v,t to 
procreate, breed. Oth. IV, ii, 63. 
Genera], the common people, the 
public, the community. J. C. U, i, 
12; Ham. n,*ii, 430; M. for M. H, 
iv, 27 ; T. & C. 1, iii, 842. adj, com- 
mon, belongioff to the public. Cor. 
HI, i, 146. G^eral mths — public 
prostitutes. Tim. IV, i, 6. General 
ear » the ear of the public. Ham. 
n, ii, 656. General louts com- 
mon clowns. Cor. HI, ii, 66. Ample. 
John, IV, iii, 17. 

Generation, sfr. offspring. W. T. H, i, 
146: R. 2, V, v, 8; T.& C. HI,!, 127; 
Lear, 1, i, 116. 

Generosity, s&. nobility, those of noble 
birth. Cor. 1, i, 209. 

Generous, adj, nobly bom. M. for M. 

IV, vi, 13; Oth. IH, iii, 284. 

Gknius, the spirit which was sup- 
posed to control the actions of men, the 
rational soul. C. of E. V, i, 831 ; Tp. 
IV, i, 27; Tw. N. HI, iv, 123; J. C. 
n, i, 66 ; Mac. HI, i, 55 ; T. & C. IV, 
iv, 49. 

Gennet, th. a Spanish horse. Oth. 1, i, 
114. 

Gentility, s5. gentle birth, good breedii^. 
As, I, i, 18. GUxxl mannm. L. L. L. ; 
I. i, 127. 

Gentle, v, t to ennoble. H. 5, rV,%i, 63. 
Gentle, adj. noble, well bora. W. T. | 
1, ii, 394; 1^. 1, ii, 468; &m. IV, ii, 
89; H. 5, IV, chor. 45; R. 8, I, iii, 
78. oiv. gently. T. & C. IV, v, 287 ; 
A. & C. V, i, 75. 

Gentleness, A. civility. T. A. I, i, 287. 
Gentles, A. gentle folk. M. W. HI, ii, 78; 
L. L. L. IV, ii, 155; M. N’s D. V, i. 


46; W. T. I, ii, 893; Cor. HI. i, 144. 
Courtesy. Ham. H, ii, 22, V, ii, 109. 

German, adj. akin. Tim. IV, iii, 837. 

German, A. a near kinsman. Oth. 1. i. 
114. 

Germane, adj. akin. T. IV, iv, 762;‘ 
Ham. V, ii, 155. 

Germin, A. a germ^ seed. Mac. IV, i, 
59; Lear, Hi, ii, 8. 

Gest, A. a halti^ place in a royal 
hence, the period of stay. 

Ge^, A. dee^ exploits. A. & C. IV, 
viii, 2. 

Get, V. t. to beget. H. 8, V, v, 65 ; Lear, 
HI, iv, 142; Oth. I, iii, 191. 

Ghost, V. t. to haunt. A. & C. H, vi, 18. 
A. a corpse. 2 H. 6, HI, ii, 161 ; Ham. 
1, iv, 85. 

Ghostly, A. spiritual. R. & J. H, ii, 189, 
iii, 45, vi, 21, HI, iii, 49. 

Gib, A. an old tom-cat. Ham. HI, iv, 
190 ; cf. 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 72. 

Gibbet, v. t. to hang, as a barrel on the 
sling by which it is carried. 2 H. 4, 
HI, ii, 256. 

Gibe, V. t. to ridicule. A. & C. H, 
ii. 78. 

Giddy, adj. fickle, uiHrustworthy. H. 5, 
1,11,145. Inenierienoed, I, i, 266. 

Gk, A. a top. L. L. L. IV, iii, 163; 
V, i, 56, 58. 

Giglot, A. a wanton, loose woman. 
M. for M. V, i, 845; IH, i, 31. 
Used adjectively. 1 H. 6, IV, vii, 
41. 

Gild, V. t. to stain with red. John, H, i, 
316; Mac. n, ii, 56. (Comp. ** golden 
blood.” Mac. H, iii. 111.) To make 
drunk. Tp. V, i, 280. 

Gillyvors, s5. gillyfiowers, a further cor- 
ruption of ft. gUofrd or girofU. W. T. 
IV, iv, 82, 98. 

Gilt, A. used for gold in order to intro- 
duce a quibble. H. 5, U, prol. 26. 
Brilliance. H. 5, IV, iii, 110. 

Gimmal, A. a gimmal bit was either 
made of gimn^ or double rings, or 
probably was itself double. H. 5, IV, 
u. 49 


126. 


G^tiy, A. rank by birth. M. W. H, i, 
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Gimmor, i6. a oontrivaoce. 1 H. 6, I, 
il, 41. 

Gin, tb, a snare. Tw. N. 11, v, 77 ; Mac. 

IV, ii, S5. 

’Gmorgin, v.i.tob^. Mac.l,ii,25; 
. V. V, 49. 

Gii^ s&. a gang, pack. M. W. IV, ii, 

Ginger^, odv. nicely, carefully. TwoG. 
I, ii, 70. 

Gipsy, sb. a term of contempt. A. k C. 

1,1,10; R.&J. 9,iv, 41. 

Gild, t to taunt, rally. Cor. I, i, 254. 

V. t. to crack jokes. 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 6. A. 
a jest, sarcasm, reproof. T. of S. V, ii, 
58 ; 1 H. a, m, i, 131. 

Girdle, s5. to turn the girdle ^tb the 
budde behind is used collo(}uiaiiy for 
changina one’s humour, getting angry. 
It was me accepted signal for offeni^ 
a challenge at wrestling. M. A. V, i, 
140. 

Gis, a coiTuption of Jesus.” Ham. IV, 
V, 56. 

Give, V. t to display as armorial bear- 
ings. M. W. I, i, 15; 1 H. 6, I, v, 
29. To give up. W. T. IH, ii, 96. My 
mind gave me « my mind suggested 
to me. Cor. IV* v, 150; H. 8, V, 
iii, 109. 

Give hands «■ dap hands, applaud. 
M.N’sD.V,i,426. 

Give off, V. i. to turn out, terminate. 
A. & C. IV, iii, 25. 

Give out, V. t. to give up, give over. 2 

H. 6, IV, viii, To exhibit, repre- 
sent. W. T. IV, iv, 149; 0th. IH, iii, 
212; Mac. V, viii, 8. To report. Cor. 

I, i, 191. 

Given, adj. disposed. Well given - well 
disposed. 2 H. 6, HI, i, 72 ; J.C.l,ii, 
197. 

Giving out, sb. representation, statement. 
MTior M. I, iv, 54; Ham. I, v, 178; 
0th. IV, i, 115. 

Glad, s6. gladness. Per. H, prol. 38. 
Glance, v. t. to hint, censure. M. N’s D. 

n,ii76; J. C. I, ii, 319. 

Glances, A, side luts, oblique allusions. 
As, n, vii, 57. 


Glass-faced, adj, with a lace like a mirror. 
Tim. 1, i, 61. 

Glaze, V. i, to stare, glare. J. C. I, iii, 21. 

Gleek, v.i. to scoff. M. N’s D. Ill, i, 
134; H.5,V,i,68. sb.ascoff. lH.6, 
m,ii,123; R. & J. IV, v, HI. 

Glib, V. f. to W. T. U, i, 149. 

Glide, sb. a mding motion. As, IV, iii, 

111 . 

Glooming, adj, full of gloom, gloomy. 
R. & J. V, iu, 304. 

Glose, see Gloze. 

Gloss, sb. blandishment. 2 H. 6, I, i, 
158; H. 8, V, ii, 71. 

Glow, V. t, to make to glow, flush. A. & 
C. n, ii, 208. 

Gloze, 17. t. to comment, mterpret. H. 5, 
I, ii, 40; T. & C. H, ii, 165. To use 
flatterii^ speeches. R. 2, II, i, 10; 
T. A. IV, iv, 35 ; Per. I, i, 110. 

Glozes, sb. fair spe^es. L. L. L. IV, iii, 

866 . 

Glut, V. t to swallow greedily. Tp. I, i, 
56. 

Gluttoning,pr.p. feeding greedily. Sonn. 
bocv, 14. 

Gnarling, p. snarling. R. 2, I, iii, 
292 ; 2 H. 6. HI, i, 192. 

Go. To go beyond - to overreach. 
H. 8, in, ii, 408. To to in the song 
>- to join in the song. M. A. I, i, 160. 
To go off to die. Mac. V, viii, 34. 
To go through -* to complete a bar- 
gain. M. forM. n, i, 257; Per. IV, ii, 
42. To go under - to pass for, pro- 
fess to be. A. W. HI, V, 19. To 
uphold. T. & C. I, iii, 883. To 
walk. Sonn. li, 14, cxxx, 11. To bear 
children. A. & C. 1, ii, 60. 

GobbeW sb. a small lump. 2H. 6, IV, i, 
85, V, u, 58. 

God, V. t to make a god of, worship. 
Cor. V, iii, 11. 

God before, God guiding us. H. 5, 1, ii, 
307, in, vi, 151. Cwers take it as 
equivalent to ** before God, I swear by 
God.” 

God bless the mark, an apologetic ohrase ; 
originally employed to avert the evil 
omen, and pbhaps accompanied by 
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the mgn of the cross. M. of V. II, li, 
dO; CM. I, i, 39. 

Ciod-den, good even. H. 5, IQ, ii, 79; 
Cor.n,i. 87, IV, vi, 90, 21; R.&J. 
I, ii, 56, IJI, V, 172. 

God gi* god’den » God give you good 
even. K. dc J. I, ii, 57, cf. 11, iv, 106, 
IQ. i, 37. • 

CSod hold it » Chxl give you good for- 
tune. R. 3, 111, ii, 107. 

GkKl’ild » God yield, God reward. As, 
UI,'m, 65; V, iv, 53; Mac. 1, vi, 13; 
Ham. IV, V, ^0. 

God save the mark « Gkxl bless the 
mark. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 56; R. & J. UI, 
ii, 59. 

God ye » God gi* you. R. & J. Q, iv, 
105, 106. 


Gk)od>night8, s6. serenades. 2 H. 4, ID, 

ii, 310. 

Go^ time, in. Opportunely, hapi^. 
R. 3, n, i, 45. 

Grood-year. What the good-year! is a 
petty curse. Cf. the Dutch \Vat goedt- 
jaar. M. A. I, iii,^ ; 2 H. 4, Q, w, 5d, 
167. In Lear, V, iii, 24 “good-years’* 
is supposed to be corrupted from 
gouii^ea, the venereal disease, but no 
evidence is given for the exi^nce of 
this word. See note. 

Goose, s6. a tailor’t flatiron. Mac. Q, 

iii, 15. 

Goo^uill, eh, lampoon. Ham. H, ii, 
339. 

Gorbellied, adj, bigbellied. 1 H. 4, Q, ii, 
85. 


Gogs-wouns, for ** God’s wounds. T. of 
a m, ii, 156. 

(3ood, adj, wealthy, substantial. M. of 
V. I, iii, 12, 15 ; Cor. I, i, 15. Used as 
a vocative. I, i, 18; W. T. V, i, 
19; Ham. I, i, 70. 

Good cheap, adj. cheap. 1 H. 4, HI, iii, 
44. 

Good-conceited, oc^. well conceived or 
devised. <>nn. Il, iii, 16. 

Good deed. Indeed, veifly. W. T. I, ii, 
42. 

Good den, good even. John, I, i, 185; 
T. A. IV, iv, 43; R. &. J. H, iv, 106, 
107, 

Good even and twenty, good even twenty 
times over. M. W. II, i, 176, 177. 

Good-jer * good-year. M. W. I, iv, 110. 

Good lady, a patroness. Cym. Q, iii, 
153. 

CkKxl leave, ready _pmnission. As^ I, i, 
95; M. of V. Ill, ii, 324; Jolm, I, i, 
231. 

Good life, lifelike truthfulness, Tp- QI, 
iii, 86. CSood name, good repute. 
M. W. IQ, iii, 109. A song of^good 
life a song with a mow in it. 
Tw. N. n. m, 37. 

Good lord, a patron. 2 H. 4, IV, iii. 


Cjood master, a patron. 
Glh.I,iii.77. 


W.T.V.ii.167; 


Gore blood, clotted blood. R. & J. HI, 

ii, 56. 

Gh>red, p. p. outraged, disgraced. Sonn. 
cx, 3. 

Gorge, eh. the throat, guUet. W. T. Q, 

i, 44; Ham. V, i, 183. 

Gorget, eh. a piece of armour for the 
throat. T. & C. I, iii, 174. 

Gospelled, p.p, instructed in the pre- 
cepts of the Gmpel. Mac. HI, i, 87. 
Goss, eh. goTse. Tp. IV, i, 180. 

Gk>ssip, sb. a mnsor. C. of E. V, i, 404; 
Two G. nr, i, 268 n. ; H. 8, V, v, 12 ; 
W. T. n, iii, 41. An old crony. 
M. N*s D. H, i, 47; R. & J. II, i, 11. 
m, V, 174. V. t. to stand sponsor for. 
A. W. I, i. 163. 

€k>t, p. p. batten. Cor. 1, iii, 33. 
Gourd, eh. a kind of fake dice. M. W. I, 

iii, 82. 

Gout, s5. a drop. Mac. Q, i, 46. 

Gk>vem, 17. f. to manage. T. A. V, ii, 130. 
Governance, s6. government, control 
2 H. 6, 1, iii, 45. 

(3k>vemnicnt, eh. self-control. 1 H. 4, 1, 

ii, 26, m, i, 184; 3 H. 6, 1, iv, 132; 
Oth. IQ, iii, 260; Lucr. 1400. 

Grace, sb. excellence, merit, virtue. R. 
& J. n, iii, 15 ; T. & C. I, iii, 180. 
Favour. A. & C. ID, xiii, 81. 

Graced, adj. gracious. Mac. ID, iv, 41 ; 
Lear, 1, iv. 245. 
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Gfaoeful, a(^. virtuous. W. ^. V, i,171. Graveness, gravity. Ham. V, vii, 81. 

Favourable. A. & C. 11, ii, 64. Graymalkm, a witch’s familiax, in the 

Gradous, adj. pleasi^, attractive. Two shape of a gray cat. Mac. 1, i, 8. 

G. m, i, 857 ; W. T. IV, iii, 26 ; M, of Greasily, adv, filthily. L. L. L. IV, i. 
V. in, ii, 76; Tw. N. 1, v, 246; John, 130. 

•in,iv,81. Full o^gra^ and goodness. Great-belly, adj, msd bellied, heavily 
• Ham. 1, i, 164. padded. H. 6, IV, vii, 46. 

Graff, tb. graft, sdon.^Lucr. 1062; Per. Greatlike » veiy pftibable. 2 H. 6, 111, 
V, i, 69. V. t, to graft. As, 111, ii, 107 ; i, 370. 

2 H. 4, V, iii, 8. Great morning « broad day-light. T. 

Graft, p.jp. grafted. 2 H. 6, HI, ii, 214; & C. IV, iii, 1 ; Cym. IV, li, 62. 

R. 3, m, vii, 127. • ’Gree, v. i. to agree. 1^^0 6.11,^,179; 

Grafter, s6. tJ^t from which a graft is T. of S. 11, i, 262, 289^ A. & C. 11, vi, 

taken. H. 6, in, v, 9. 37. 

Grain, s6. **ln grain” is used of a fast Greek, a reveller, boon companion, 
colour, that will not wash out, fiom Tw. N. IV, i, 17; T. & C. I, ii, 104. 

the grain or kermes of which the purole ”Grig” is another form of the word, 

dye was originally made. C. of E. Ill, Green, adi. fresh, new. T. of S. HI, ii, 
ii, 105; M. N’s D. I, ii, 83; Tw. N. 207. Young, unripe. Oth. II, i, 242. 
I, V, 222. sb. meadow. John, II, i, 242. 

Grained, adj. close grained, tough. Cor. Greenly, adv. fooUshly. H. 6, V, ii, 142 ; 
IV, V, 108. Engrained, fast dyed. Ham. IV, v, 79. 

Ham. in, iv, 90. Furrowed like a Green sickness » an ansemic ailment, 
grain of wood. C. of E. V, i, 310. Per. IV, vi, 13 ; 2 H. 4, IV, iii, 92 ; A. 

Gramercy. Great thanks. Fr. grand & C. Ill, ii, 6. 
merci. M. of V. H, ii, 110; R. 3, HI, Grey, adj. wyish-blue. V. & A. 140; 
ii, 108; T. A. I, i, 495. R. & J. fl, iv, 60. 

Grandam, sb. grandmother. M. of V. Grief, sh.j^in. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 61; V, i, 
n, ii, 182; John, U i, 168, &c. 132; 2 H. 4, 1, i, 144. Grievance, 1 H. 

Grange, sb. a lone farm-house. M. for 4, IV, iii, 42; 2 H. 4, IV, i, 69, 110; 

M, m, i, 255; W. T. IV, iv, 297; Ham. IH, i, 183; J. C. IH, ii, 218, 

Oth. I, i, 107. IV, ii, 42, 46 ; A. & C. II, ii, 104. 

Granted, p. p. acknowledged. Cym. H, Grief-shot, adj. stricken with grief. Cor. 

i, 45. V, i, 44. 

Grate, v. t. to vex, annoy. M. W. H, ii. Grime, v. t. to begrime. Lear, H, iii, 9. 
6; 2 H. 4, IV, i, 90; Ham. HI, i, 8; Grim-looked, adi. grim-looking, grim- 
A. & C. I, i, 18. visaged. M. N’s 6. V, i, 168. 

Gratify, v. t. to reward. M. of V. IV, i. Grin, v. i. to growl. 2 H. 6, IH, i, 18; 

401; Cor. H. ii, 38; Oth. V, ii, 216. V. & A. 459. 

Gratillity, sb. gratuity. Tw. N. H, iii. Gripe, sb. a griffin. Lucr. 648. 

26. Griped by, p. p. associated with. H. 8, 

Gratulate, v. t. to congratulate. R. 8, Ii, ii, 133. 

IV, i, 10; T. A. I, i, 221 ; Tim. I, ii, Grize or grise, sb. a step. Tw. N. HI, i, 
120. • 121; Oth. I, iii, 200; Tim. IV, iii, 16. 

Gratulate, adj. gratifying, worthy of con- Grizzle, sb. a tinge of gray. Tw. N. V, 
gratulation. M. for M. V, i, 627. i, 159. 

Grave, v. t. to entomb, bury. R. 2, HI, Groat, sb. a coin worth fourpence. M. 

ii, 140; Tim, IV, iii, 165. To carve, W. I, i, 139; John, I, i, 94, &c. 

engrave. Lucr. 766; M. of V^ H, vii, Groom, sb. a menial. Mac. H, ii, 5, 50. 
36. Gross, od;. palpable. 1 H. 4, II, iv, 219; 
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M. for M. 1, ii, 148; A. W. I, iii, 183; 

H. 5, 11. ii, 103; Tim. V, i, 142; Ham. 
IV, iv, 46; Oth. I, ii. 72, HI, iii, 223. 

Grossly, adv. palpably. C. of E. II, ii, 
168; H. 5, II, ii. 107; Lear. I, i. 
291. 

Grossness, sb, passam of sTossness, acts 
of absimlity. N. lU, ii, 67 ; sub- 
stance, bulk. T. & C. 1, iii, 325. 
Ground. «b. the plain-song or air on 
which variations are made. R. 3, 111, 
vii, 40 ; T. A. II, i, 70. Source, origin, j 
R. & J. V, fii, 179; T. A. II. i, 48. 
Cause. . Ham. V, i, 155. 

Grounded, p. p. inveterate. R. 3, 1, iii, 
29. 

Groundlings, th. the spectators who stood 
on the ground in what corresponded 
to the pit of a modem theatre. Ham. 
m, ii, 10. 

Grow, V, i, to accrue. C. of E. IV, i, 8; 
IV, iv, 118, 131. Encroach. J. C. H, 

i, 107. 

Grow to, V. t. to have a strong flavour, 
like milk that is burnt. M. of V. U, 

ii, 15. Others understand by it, to 
have a certam tendency. 

Grow to a point » come to the point. 

M. N’s D. I. ii, 9. 

Growrii, ab. prime. Sonn. xcix, 12. 
Grunt, V. i. to grcwn. Ham. lU, i, 77. 
Guard, v. t. to trim, ornament. M. A. 

I, i, 249; M. of V. H, ii, 142; John, 
IV, ii, 10. 

Guairi, ab. escort. A. & C. IV, vi, 23. 
Guardage, ab. guardianship, safe-keeping. 
Oth. I, ii. 70. 

Guardant, ab. a guard, sentinel. 1 H. 6, 
IV, vii, 9',. Cor. V, ii, 67. 

Guards, ah. facings, omamentsf M. for 
M. HI, i, 98; M. A. I, i, 249; L. L. L. 
IV, iii, 54. Tlie stars 0 and 7 of Ursa 
Minor. Otii, H, i, 15. 

Guerdon, ab. rewa^. M. A. V, iii, 5; 
L. L. L. HI, 1, 159. 

Guerdoned, jp. p. rewarded. 2 H. 6, I, 
iy, 46; 3 H. 6, IH, iii, 191. 

Guidon, ab. a standard or banner. H. 5, 
IV.Ji, 60. The old reading is **Guard: 
on.” 


Guilder, ab. a Dutch coin. C. of E. I, 
8n., IV, i, 4. 

Guiled, adj. full of glide, treacherous. 
M. of V. m, ii, 97. 

Guilty, adj. responsible. W. T. IV, iv, 
530. ^ 

Guinea-ben, ab. a slang tenn for courte- 
san. Oth. 1, iif, 315. 

Gul^, adj. red, in heraldry. Tim. IV, 
iii, 58; Ham. U, ii, 451. 

Gulf, ab. the swallow, gullet. Mac. IV, 

i, 23. Whirlpooli Ham. HI, iii, 16. 
Gull, ab. an unfledged nestling. 1 H. 4, 

V, i, 60 ; Tim. H, i, 81. A dupe, fool. 
TV. N. HI, ii. 64, V, i, 880; R. 8, 1, 
iii, 828. A trick. M. A. H, iii, 109. 
v.t. to hoax, dupe. TV. N. H, iii, 
127. 

Gull-catcher, s6. one who entraps foolish 
persons. Tw. N. H, v, 167. 

Gummed velvet. Velvet stiffened with 
gum. 1 H. 4, II, ii, 2. 

Gun-stones, ab. cannon-baUs of stone. 
H. 5, 1, ii, 282. 

Gust, ab. taste, relish. Tw. N. I, iii, 28; 
Sonn. cxiv, 11. 

Gust, V. i. to taste, perceive. W. T. I, 

ii. 219. 

Guttered, p. p. eat into channels or 
gutters. Oth. H, i, 69. 

Gyve, V. t. to fetter, catch. Oth. H, i, 
169. 

Gyves, ab. fetters, shackles. 1 H. 4, IV, 
ii, 89; Ham. IV, vii, 21. 

Habiliment, ab. dress, garment. T. A. V, 
ii, 1; R. 2, 1, iii, 28; A. & C. HI, vi, 
17. 

Habit, ab. demeanour, deportment. M. 

of V. H, ii, 175; Tim. IV, iii, 238. 
Habitude, ab, habit, character. Comp. 
114. 

Hack, V. i. to grow common. M. W. H, 

i, 45. See note.* ^ 

H^gard, ab. a wild, untrained hawk. 
Tw, N. HI, i, 61; M. A. i, 36; 
T. of S. IV, i, 177. Used te courtesan. 
Oth. m, iii, 264. 

Haggish, adj. hag-like, ugly. A. W. 1, 

ii, 20. 
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d, p.p. hacked, mangled. H. 5, 

IT, vi, 11. 

Hag-seed, ofiFspriiig of a hag. Tp. 1, 

ii, 9 % 5 . 

Hai, Ital. for home thrust in fencing. 

>R. & J. n, iv, 269 

Hair, sb, texture, nature, 1 H. 4, IV, i, 

61. Against the Uhir » i^ainst the 
grain. JVl. W. H, iii, 36 ; T. & C. I, 
u, 27; R. & J. II. iv. 92. 

Hal^on. The body of the halcyon or 
kingfisher, suspend^ by its beak, was 
beheved to show which way the wind 
blew. Lear, H, ii, 73. 

Hale, V. t. to draw, drag, haul. M. A. 

II, iii, 55; Tw. N. HI, ii, 57; Per. IV, 
i, 56. 

Half-caps, sb. half bows, caps half taken 
off, sl^ht salutations. Tim. U, ii, 212. 
Half-chcSk, s6. a profile. L. L. L. V, ii, 

609. 

Half-cheeked, adj, a half-cheeked bit was 
perhaps a bit of which only one part 
remained. T. of S. HI, ii, 53. 

Half-face, «&. a thin f^. John, I, i, 92. 
Half-faced, adi. showing the kill’s face 
in profile. John, 1, i, 94. Thin faced, j 
wizened. 2 H. 4, III, ii, 257. Half- 
hearted, insincere. 4 H. 4, 1, iii, 208. I 
Half-kirtles, sb. a kirtle was a kind of 
i^ket with a petticoat attached. 
Either of these was a half-kirtle. 2 H. 

4, V, iv, 22. 

Halfpence, s6. small pieces. M. A. H, 

iii, 129. So Chaucer uses **ferthing.** 
Half-sword, at. Within half a swora’s 

length, at close quarters. 1 H. 4, II, 

iv, 157. 

Half tales, sb, tales of which only one-half 
is told. A. & C. U, ii, 139. 

Halidom, sb. holiness, sanctity. Two G. 

IV, ii, 131. Cf. Holidame. 

HaU. A hall ! was a ciy to clear a space 
for dancing. R. & i. 1, v, 24. 

Hallowmas, w. All Saints* Day, Novem- 
ber 1. *IVo G. n, i, 28 ; M. for M. H, 
i, 119; R. 2, V, i, 80. 

Halt, adj. lame. Pass. P. xix, 10. v, i. 
to Ump. Tw. N. V, i, 184; A. & C. 

IV, vii, 10; Ham. H, ii, 323. 
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Halting, adj. limping; hence, loitering, 
dilatory. John, V, ii, 174. sb. hesita- 
tion. Cym. Ill, V, 93. 

Hand, at. By hand. John, V, ii, 75. 
“Hot at hand” of horses is equivalent 
to “hot in hand,*’ that is, when they 
are held in. J. C. IV, ii, 23. Others 
understand it, when they are led by 
the hand, not mounted. 

Hand, at any. In any case. T. of S. I, 

ii, 143, 223. 

Hand, in any. At any rate. A. W. HI, 
vi, 37. 

Hand. In the hand of » led by. Cor. V, 

iii, 28; R. 3, IV, i, 2. To hold hand 
with » to be equal to. John II, i, 494. 

Hand, out of. At once. 1 H. 6, 111, ii, 
102; T. A. V, ii,77. 

Hands. Give me your hands applaud. 

M. N*s D. V. i, 426. See V, epU. 10. 
Hands. A tall man of his hands » a 
stout, active fellow. M. W. I, iv, 23; 
W. T. V, ii, 161 ; cf. 2 H. 4, II, ii, 64. 
Hands, of all. At any rate, in any case. 

L. L. L. IV, iii, 215. 

Handfast, sb. custody. W. T. IV, iv, 757. 

Contract, troth, plight. Cym. I, v, 78. 
Handsaw, sb. a corruption of heroashaw, 
a heron. Ham. H, ii, 375. 
Handy-dandy, sb. a game in which an 
object is rapidlv passed from one hand 
to the other. L^r, IV, vi, 153. 
Hanger, sb. the strap by which the sword 
was suspended from the girdle. Ham. 
V, ii, 148, 157. 

Hangman, adj. rascally, mischievous. 
The hangman boys the young ras- 
cab, gallowsbirds, crackhemps. Two 

G. Iv, iv, 52. sb. rascal. M. A. HI, 
ii, 10. • 

Hap, sb. fortune, luck, chance. C. of E. 
I, i, 39; R. 2, I, i, 23; Ham. ly, iii, 
68 . 

Haply, adv. perhaps. Tw. N. I, ii, 54; 

H. 5, IV. vii. 168. 

Happiest, adj. most favourable. H. 8, 
prol. 24. 

Hapi^y, adv. haply, p^haps. M. for M. 
IV, u, 91 ; T. S. IV. iv, 54 ; Per. I, 

iv, 92 ; 2 H. 6, HI. i, 806 ; T. A. J\\ 
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lii. 8; Ham. 11, u, 380; Oth. HI, iii, Hany, v. i. to vex, annoy. A. & C. lUi 
£43. ui, 39. 

Happiness, sb. aocomplishiiient, appear- Hany ten shillings. A pieoe of the value 
ance. M. A. H, iii, 108; Hm. II, ii, of ten shillings coined by Heniy 'Vll. 
£08. Luck. R. & J. m, iii, 14£; Oth. £ H. 4, HLu, £16. 
in, iv, 109; A. & C. IH, ziii, 80. Hatch, s6. a half door. John, I, i, 171 ; V, 
Happy, adj. accomplished. Two G. IV, ii, 188; Lear, 111, vi, 7£. C. of £. 
i, 84; Cym. iLii iv, 178. Ludcy. HI, i, 83. 

R. & J. Ill, iii, 137, 138, 140; T. A. Hatc^, p.p. closed with a half door. 


n, iii, £3; Cor. IV, vii, 39. Dis- 
covered by good luck. Lear, H, iii, 
£. In happy time *- early, betimes. 
Ham. V, iiTw ; Olh. m, i, £9. 
Happy, V. t. to make happy. Sima, vi, 6. 
Harbinger, s6. king's herald. Mac. I, 
iv, 45. 

Harlxnizage, sb. shelter, refuge. John, 
n, i, £M; Per. I, iv, 100. 

Hard, adj. hardened. A. & C. HI, xiii, 

111 . 

Hard a keeping. Hard o' keeping, diffi- 
cult to be ke^. L. L. L. I, i, 05. 
Hard favour’d, adj. ill-favour^ ugly, 
grim. 3 H. 6, V, v, 78; H. 5, 111, i, 8. 
Hudiment, daring, hardihood, bold- 
ness. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 101 ; T. Oc C. IV, 
V, £8; Cym. V, iv, 75. 

Hardiness, s&. bravery. H. 5, 1, ii, ££0; 
Cym. in, vi, ££. 

Hardly, adv. with difficulty. £ H. 6, I, 
iv, 71. Hardly conceive of » think ill 
of. H. 8, 1, u, 105. . 

Hardness, haHship. Oth. I, iii, £33; 
C^. in, vi, £1. Obduracy. Cor. 
iii, 91. 

Harlot, adj. lewd. W. T. H, iii, 4. sb. 
a lewd, rascally man. C. of £. V, i, 
£05 ; W. T. U, iii, 4; Cor. ID, ii, 

11£. s 

Harlotry, s6. a harlot. Oth. 1¥, ii, £3£. 
A baggage, a minx. 1 H. 4, IH, i, 
199rR. & J. IV, ii, 14. Used ^jec- 
tive^. 1 H. 4, n, iv, 884. 

Harness, sb. armour. Mac. V, v, 5£; 
*1^. 1, ii, 51; T. & C. V, iii, 81. 
Armed men. 1 H. 4, IH, ii, 101. 
Harnessed, p. p. armed. John, V,ii, 18£; 
T. & C. 1, ii, 8. 

V. t. to strike upon as a key-note. 
. IV, i, 74. 


Per. IV, ii, 8£. Engraved. T. & C. 

l, iii, 05. 

Hateful odi. maUgnant R. £, D, ii, 188; 
T. it C. IV. i, 38. 

Hatefully, adv. malignantly. V. &A. 940. 
Haufi^t, a^. haughty. R. £, IV, i, £54; 

3 H. 0, n, 1 109 ; R. 3, H, in, £8. 
Haughty, adj, lofty, high-wirited. 1 H. 0, 

l n, in, 78 ; IV, i, 35 ; K. 8, IV, ii, 37. 
Haunch, sb. rear, end. £ H. 4, IV, iv, 0£. 
Haunt, sb. resort, place of resort. As, 11, 

1 15 ; Ham. IV, i, 18; A. & C. IV, xiv, 
54. 

Have. You have me — you understand 

me, catch my meaning. Ham. n, i, 

68 . 

Have, imperatively in the phrases: Have 
aftv I’ll follow. Ham. 1, iv, 89. 
Have at » I’ll begin or attack. W. T. 
IV. iv, £90; Haip. V, il £94. Cf. H. 8, 
n, il 8£, in, ii, 809, V, iii, 118. Have 
to — I’llgoto. T. of S. 1, 1 134. Have 
through » I’ll make my way through. 
£ H. 0, IV, viii, 59. Have with — I’ll 
go with. Cor. H, I £00; Oth. 1, ii, 
58; L. L. L. IV, ii,137; I H. 6, H, iv, 
114 ; R. 8, m, ii, 9£. 

Haver, sb. possessor. Cor. H, ii, 83. 
Having, sb. property, possessions. As, 

m, il 349 ; TV. N. m, iv, 8£9; M. W. 

m, ii, 0£; H. 8, H, iii, £8, HI, ii, 159; 
Tim. n, ii, 145, V, 1 10; Mac. I, iii 50; 
Oth. IV, iii 89. . , 

Haviour, sb. l^haviour. Tw. N. HI, iv, 
190; Ham. I, il^ 81, n, ii, 30. 

Havoc, sb. to cty havoc was to mve the 
signal for indiscriininate slaught^; to 

S no quarter. John, n, 1 357 ; J. C. 

. I £74; Ham. V. ii, 356; Cor. 
’ m, I £75. V. f. to cut to pieces, de- 
stroy. H. 5, 1, il 178. 
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Hawking, adp hawkHke. A. W. 1, i, 88. Hefut’heaviness, heartiM>rrow. As^ 
Hay, a round dance. L. L. L. V, i, V, ii, 48. 

184. For **to butter one*& bay,*' He Heaitl^, adj, spiritless, disheartened, 
note on Lear, U, iv. 124. Lucr. 471, 1872. 

He, used as substantive for “person." Heat, p. p. heated. John,IV, i, 61. v. t. 
•8 H. 6, 1, i, 46, ii, 87. to run a course or heat in a race. W. T. 

Head, s6. an armed force. Jcdm, V, ii, 1, ii, 96. 

118; 2 H. 6, IV, v, 2 H. 4, 1, i, 168; Heaves, ib. deep si^. Ham. IV, i. 1. 

H. 8, n, i, 108; J. C. IV, i, 42; 1 H. 4, Heaviness, s6. sorrow, sadness. Tp. V, 

I. iii, 284, m, i, 64, ii, 167, IV, iv, 28; i, 200 ; M. of V. H, viii, 52 ; 2 H. 4, 

Ham. IV, V, 98; Cor. II, ii, 86, HI, IV, ii, 82; A. & C. IV, xv, S3; Lucr. 
i, 1. Rem, libertyi 8 H. 6, 1, i, 238. 1288. 

Take the head — t^e undue fibres. Heavings, s&. deep sighings. W. T. 11, 
R. 2, ni, iii, 14; df. John, II. i, 579. iii, 85. 

V. t to behead. M. for M. 11, i. Heavy, adL sad, sorrowful. M. of V. V, 
226. i, 1%; V. & A. 889; Per. V,jml. 22; 

Head-lufiffied, adj, dragged by the head. 2 H. 6, IQ, ii, 806 ; 2 H. 4, Y, ii, 14; 

LearTlV, ii, 42. T. A. IQ, i, 277; Lear, IV, vi, 147; 

Headsman, s5. executioner. A. W. IV, Cor. V, u, 874. Dark, cloudy. Oth. 

iii, 285. V, i, 42. 

Head-stall, the part of a bridle which Hebenon, ab, possibly the yew (G^rm. 
goes over the h^. T. of S. IQ, ii, eiben). Ham. 1, v, 62. Ebony and 
58. ^ henbane have also been su|^gestra. 

Heady, adj. headstrong, impetuous. Hectic, §b. fever. Ham. IV, iii, 66. 

1 H. 4, 11, iii, 52; H. 5, 1, i, 84; Lear, Hedge, v. i. to creep along ^ the hedge, 
II, iv, 108. skulk, move stealthily. T. & C. Ill, 

Heady-rash, adj. impetuously violent. iii, 158; M. W. II, li, 22; H. 8, 111, 

C. of E. V, i, 216. ii, 89. v. t. to bar, obstruct, keep out. 

Health, s6. welfare, well-being. M. of V. T. & C. Ill, i, 57. 

V, i, 114; J. C. rV, iii, 86; Ham. I, Hedge-pig, s5. a young hedgehog. Mac. 
iii, 21. IV, i, 2. 

Healthful, adj. wholesome, Salutary. Heed, s6. deep attention. H. 8, UI, ii, 
C. of E. I, i, 115. 80. 

Healthsome, adj. wholesome. R. & J. Heel, v. t to tread as in dancing. T. & 
IV, iii, 341 f C. IV, iv, 85. 

Heap, s5. bulk, body. Per. I, i, 88. Hefts, heavings, retchings (of nausea). 
Tnrong, company. R. 8, U, i, 581 ; W. T. II, i, 45. 

J. C. I, iii, 28. Hell, a cant term for prison. C. of E. IV, 

Heaps, on. In heaps, en maeee. H. 5, ii, 40. i 

lY, v, 18, V, ii, 89; T. ^ C. HI, ii, Hell-hat5d, adj. hated as hell. Lear, V, 
27. , iii, 147. 

Hearken for, v. t. wait foy; seek, T. of S. Helm, helmet. Cor. IV, v, 125. 

I, ii, 256; 1 H. 4, VAv, 52. v. t. to steer. M. for M. HI, ii. 182. 

Heart, s6. courage, ftjear, V, iii, 188 ; Help, v. t. to cure. Tp. H, ii, 86 ; Lucr. 
T. & C. I, iii. 239/ In heart - in all 1822. 
sincerity. Tiin< 1, i, 52. Help, ab. cure. Mac. I, ii, 48. 

Hearted, adj. seAted in the heart. Oth. Helpless, adj. incurable. Lucr. 756. 

I, iii, 868, m, iii, 452. . Unavailiiig. R. 8, J, ii, 18; Lucr. 

Hearten, v. t. to encourage, cheer. 8 H. 1027 ; V. & A. 604. 

6, n, ii, 79; Lucr. 295. Hem, ab. edge, margin. Tim. V, iv, 66. 
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Ciy hem and have him — have for the 
asking. As, I, iii, 19. 

Hemp-^ed, sb. gallows-bird. 2 H. 4, U, 

i. 56. 

Hen, s6. a coward. A. W. H, iii, 210. 
Hence, adv. henceforward. 2 H. 4, V, v, 
53 ; Oth. HI, iii, 383. 

Henchman, sb. a p^. M. N*s D. H, i, 

121 . 

Hent, ^ip;\ hence, a purpose for 
which to oe seized. Ham. Hi, iii, 88. 

V. t to take, dear, reach, pass. W. T. 
rV, iii, 119; M. for M. IV, vi, 14. 

Herblet, sb. a small lusrb. Cym. IV, ii, 
288. 

Herb of mce, sb. rue. Ham. IV, v, 182 ; 

A. W. IV, V, 15 ; R. 2, HI, iv. 105. 
Herd, sb. rabble. Cor. I, iv, 31, HI, i, 33, 

ii, 32. 

Hereby, adv. “That’s hereby” is said to 
mean, in provincial usa^, that’s as ii 
may happen. L. L. L. I, ii, 129. 
Hermit, so. a beadsman, one bound to 
pray for another. Mac. I, vi, 20. 
Hest, sb. a command, behest. Tp. I, ii, 
274, HI, i,37; 1 H. 4, U, iii, 59. 
Hey-diay, irU. a frolicsome cry. *1^. H, 
ii, 175. Used as a substantive for 
frolic. Ham. HI, iv, 69. 

Hide fox and all after, a game like hide- 
and-seek. Ham. IV, ii, 29. 

Hie, V. i. to hasten. V. & A. 1189; Oth. 

VI, i, 34; Ham. I, i, 154. v. r, Mac. 
I, V, 22. 

Hiems, s6. winter. M. N’s D. H, i, 109. 
High, adv. loudly. A. & C. IV, xv, 43. 
High and low, two kinds of false dice. 
M. W. I, iii, 83. 

High-battik, adj. at the head of proud 
battalions. A. & C. IH, xiii, €9. 
High-blown, adj. inflated. H. 8, HI, ii, 
361. 

H^-day, adj. holiday. M. of V. H, ix. 

High-engendered, a^. nurtured in the 
heavens. Lear, III, ii, 23. 
High-judging, adj. pronouncing judg^ 
ments on high. Lw, II, iv, 227 
Highmost, adj. highest R. & J. H, v, 
9; Soon, vn, 9. 


adj. deeply repented. , 
.. Wl V, iii, 36. 

High-resolved, o^. resolute, fimi]|y re* 
solved. T. A. IV, iv, 64. 

High-sighted, adj. supercilious, arrogant 

J. cTlI, i, 118 . 0 

High-stomiached, adj. haughty. R. 2, 1, 

i, 18. 

High-viced, adj. conspicuously wicked. 
IV, iii, 109. 

Hight is called. L. L. L. I, i, 168, 243; 

M. N’s D. V, i, 1?8; Per. IV, prol. 18. 
Hild, p. p. held. Lucr. 1257. 

Hilding, sb. a menial, drudge. Cym. H, 
iii, 123; R. & J. H, iv, 42, IH, v, 168. 
adj. base, mean. 2 H. 4, 1, i, 57 ; H. 5, 
IV, ii. 29. 

Hilts, sb. hilt; used of a single weapon. 

R. 3, 1, iv, 152 ; J. C. V, iii, 42. 
Himself, by. By his own hand. Cor. V, 

ii, 09. 

Hind, sb. a farm servant menial. As, 
I, i, 17; M. W. m, V, 88. 

Hii^, v. t to bend as a hinge. Tim. IV, 

W, 210 . 

Hint, sb. occasion, the cause or motive of 
anything, whether action or speech, 
theme. Tp. I, ii, 134, H, i, 8; Cor. 
HI, iii, 23. 

Hip. To catch or have on Ae hip is a 
term of wrestling, and si^fies to have 
the advantage ch. M. V. I, iii, 41, 
IV, i, 239; Oth. H, i. 314. 

Hipp^, p. p. p erhaps, galled in the hips. 
T. of S. in, ii, 46. 

Histpiy, V. t. to record. 2 H. 4, IV, i, 208. 
Hit to agree. Lear, I, i, 802. 
Hitherto* adv. up to this point. 1 H. 4, 
in,i,'^74. 

Hive, V. i. fo dwell as in a hive. M. of V. 
n, V, 47. 

Hoar, adj. white with mould, mouldy. 

R. & J. n, iv,' J29 ; Tim. IV, iii, 85. 
Hoar, v.i. to mak^ hoary pr white as 
witii leprosy. Tfm* IV, iii, 164. v. i. 
to become mouldy. ‘ R; & J- H, iv, W, 
Hobby-horiM, sb. a princi^l figure in the 
old morris-dance. L. L; I^- HI, i, 26; 
Ham.»in, ii, 129. Henw used con- 
temptuously of persons id fight con* 
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duct. M. A. ni, ii, 65; W. T. I, ii, m, iii, 1, IV, ii, 48; Mac. I. iii, 120; 

276; Oth. IV, i, 152. Cym. m. v. 93; T. A. IV. iii, 3; A. 

Hob« nob, have or not have, hit or miss, & C. I, ii, 102. 

come what may. Tw. N. HI, iv, 262. Honest, adj. chaste. M. W. I, iv, 148, 
Hodge-puddin^, s6. probably a hod^ U, i. 213; Ham. Ill, i, 103; OtL IV, 

• podge pudding, o{ naggis. M. W. v, ii, 12. Genuine. Ham. I, v, 138. 

V, 145. Honesty, s6. chastity. M. W. H, ii, 211; 

Hoise, V. t to hoist, hiave up. Tp. I, ii. As, III, iii, 31 f T. & C. 1, ii, 254. 

148; 2H.6,I,i,164; R. 3, IV, iv, 528. Decency. Tw. N. H, iii, 84; Ham, 
Hoist, p. p. hoisted. Ham. lU, iv, 207. H, ii, 201. Liberality, generosity. 
Hold, V, t. to endure. Cor. Ill, ii, 80; Tim. IH, i, 27. 

Tim. 1, ii, 148; ILun. V, i, 162. v. i. Honey-dew. See T. A. HI, i, 112 andn. 
to ke^ promise. M. N’s D. I, ii, 98; Honey-seed, blimder for ‘‘homicide.’* 
R. 2, Y, 1 , 52. To withhold. Mac. HI, 2 H. 4, H, i, 50. 
vi, 25. To refrain. H. 8, V, epil. 14. Honey-stalks, s6. the common purple 
Hold in — to keep one’s counsel. 1 H. 4, clover. T. A. IV, iv, 91. 

U, i, 74. Honey-suckle, blunder for “homicidal.” 

Hold, s6. fortress. John, V, vii, 19; 2 H. 4, U, i, 48. 

2 H. 4,‘ind. 35. Honour, s6. prowess. Cym. I, i, 29. 

Hold friends, to continue friends. M. A. Honour^iwing, adu honourable. H. 5, 
I, i, 75. . IV. vi, 9. 

Hold in, to keep counsel. 1 H. 4, H, i. Hood, v. t, to cover with a hood, like a 
74. falcon till it was let fly at the game. 

Holdiim, a&. the burden of a so^. A. & H. 5, HI, vii, 108; R. & J. HI, li, 14. 
C. II, vii, 109. Fitness. A. W. IV, ii, Hoodman. The one who was bli^^ at 
27. the of blindman’s buff. A. W. 

Holdmg-anchor,J&. sheet anchor. SH.6, IV, lii, 113. 

V, iv, 4. Hoodn^-blind. Blindman’s buff . Ham, 

Hold up, to keep uf^ajest. M. A. H, 111, iv, 77. 

iii, 112; M. D. Ill, ii, 239. Hoodwink, v, t to blindfold; hence to 

Holidame halidom. T. of S. V, ii, 99 ; cover, conceal. T^. IV, i, 205. 

R. & J. 1, iii, 44; H. 8, V, i, 116. Hoop, v. i, to whoop, shout. As, HI, ii, 
HoUa! int. Stopl enough. As, HI, ii, 180; H. 5, U, ii, 108; Cor. IV, v, 78. 

229; V. & A. 284. Hope, v. t. to expect. H. 5, HI, vii, 71; 

Hollow, adj. insincere. J. C. IV, ii, 23. A. & C. II, i, 38. 

Holp, ^e past tense and past participle Homing, the making of cuckolds, 
of “h^.” John, 1, i. 240; K. 3, 1 ii, T. A. H, iii, 67. 

107; Tp. I, ii, 63; Cor. HI, i, 277, Hom-mad. Like a inad bull; with a 
V, iii, 61, vi, 36. Mac. I, vi, 23. reference to horns being the emblem of 

Holy, adj. quibblingly used for “full of a cuckold. M. W. 1, iv, 44; C. of E. 

holes.*’ C.of E7n,ii. 80. H, i, 57; M. A. I, i, 234. 

Holy-ales, s&. rural fetivals on saints* Horologe, a clo^. Oth. H, iii, 
days. Per. prol. 6./ 122. 

H^-thistle, ab. aJSsD called Blessed Hose, ab. breeches. As, H, iv, 6, vii, 
Thutle, carduus benedidua. M. A. HI, 160. Round hose or Fieach hose were 

iv, 72. trunk hose which were made very full. 

Homager, ab. one who does homage, a M. of V. 1, ii, 67 ; H. 5, lU, vii, 52. 

vassal. A. & €. I, i, 31. Host, v.i. to lodge. C. of £. I, ii, 9; 

Home, adv. to the utmost, thoeoughly, A. W. HI, v, 91. ^ 

with good effect. Cor. U, ii, 101, Hot-house, ab. a bathing establishment; 
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often used as a brothel. M.{brM.n, 
i.64. 

House, V. i. to dwdl, km house. R. & J. 

Ill, V, 189 ; Cym. HI, iii, 8. 
Housekeeper, «6. a watch-^og. •Mac. HI, 


£ H. 6, 


1* • 


Housekeeping, s&. hospitality, 

l, i, 186. • 

Housewife, s&. housekemr, mistress of 

a house. M. N*s D. iX ii 87 ; K. & J. 
IV, ii, 43; Oth. I, iii, £7£. A hus^, 
wanton. £ H. 4, Ul, ii, 808; H. 5, V, 
i, 74; Oth. H, i. 11£, IV, i, 94; A. & 
C. IV. XV. 44. 

Housewifery, ab. domestic management. 

H. 5, II, iii, 6£; Oth. H, i, 11£. 

How. How go =" for what price. £ H. 4, 

m, ih 37 , IV, vi, £3. 

How and win,* wPy’ 

Redundant 

71, 73. r. T 

However in ^ vi.Two G. I. 

UoKht, nwJet. Mac IV f it w* 

C-flfE. 

Hugger-mum«.i^rf^- 11. 


John, m, i, 119: 1 H. 4. m. i, SSS; 
H. 6, n. hr. SS; * H. 4, IV, i^S4; 

L. L. L. m.i. 165. T.&C. Aiii, 
1£4. Humid, moist. R. & J. II, i, 
81. 

Humour, s6. chara:^ristic disposition, 
affectation of marmer or laneuage. A 
word much abiised in Shakespeam’s 
time and ridiculed by him by beiiig 
employed frequently without ^ any 
meaning at all. L. X. L. lU, i, £0; 

M. W. I, i, 1£0^150, 131, iii, £1, £6; 
T. & C. n. iii, £07. &c. 

Humphrey Hour. R. 8, IV, iv, 175* 
The meaning of this is lost. Steevena 
supposed that there was a reference to 
the phrase to dine with Duke Humph- 
rey, that is, to walk up and down m St. 
Paurs during the dinner hoiur and not 
to dine at au. But this does not help 
us. 

Hungerly, adv. ravenously. Tim. I, i, 
£55; Oth. Ill, iv, 106. Scantily. T. 
of S. HI, ii, 171. 

Hungry, adj. barren, sterile. Cor. V, 
iii, 68. Their hungry prey — the 
thtR*®y which they hunger. 1 H. 6, 

1 ’ Tft^‘ ganrj taken in the chase. 

rwv..,?S isrf«>ot- T.A. n, n, l. 

a tune to arouse the hunters 


tnegain^, wi* t in v 34 

John, m. 



oowteius. 6th. I As, IV. iii. 



for M. 
Husband- 
Manager, 
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Husbandly, sb. thrift, economy. Per. 
in, ii, 19 ; H. 5, IV, i, 7 ; O^Lm. II, ii, 

156; Mac. 11, i, 4; Ham. I, iii, 77; 

T. & C. I, ii, 7 ; Sonn. xiii, 10. Mana^ 
ment, stewardship. M. of V. Ill, iv, 

.25; Tim. 11, ii. V^; Cor. IV, vi, 22. 

Hush, adj. stiU, silent. < Ham. 11, ii, 480. 

Huswife, sh. one who^loes housework, a 
housemaid. As, IV, iii, 27. House- 
wife. Cor. I, iii, 70. Strumpet, jilt. 

2 H. 4, m, ii, 808; H. 5, V, i, 74. 

Hyen, sh, hyena. IV, i, 188. 

Hyperion, w. Phoebus, the sun. H. 6, 

IV, i, 271; Ham. I, ii, 140, HI, iir, 

56. 

Hyrcan, adj, Hyrcanian. Mac. HI, iv, 

101 . 

Hysterica passio. The technical name 
of the hysterical malady (popularly 
known as mother”), the chief 
symptom of which was a choking 
sensation. Lear, H, iv, 56. 

IcE-BROOK. “The ice-brook’s temper” 
is the temper of steel producea by 
plunging it mto ice-cold water as of the 
^o oy Bilbilis in Spain. Oth. V, ii, 

26. 

Iceland-dog. A whiUv curly-haired dog, 
with sharp-pointed ears, much in re- 

2 uest among ladies as a lap-dog. H. 5, 

[, i, 89. 

Idea, A, im^. R. 3, HI, vii, 13. ^ 

Idle, adj. trimnff, insignificant. Tim. I, 
ii, 149, IV, iii, 27. Unoccupied. Oth. 

1, iii, 140. Foolish, crazy. Ham. HI, 
ii, 88; Lear, I, iii, 17. Useless, un- 
iH^table. C. of £. H, ii, 177; Lear, 

IV, iv, 5. 

Idle, V. i. to float idly. R. & J. H, vi, 19. 
Idle-headed, adj. foolish. M. W. IV, 
iv, 36. 

Idleness, sh. frivolity. A. & C. I, iii, 92. 
Idolatry, ab. See noteson Sonn. cv, 1. 

I’fecks, ini. perhaps a corruption of “in 
faith.” W/T.^ii. 120. 

Ignomy, ah. ignominy. M. for M. H, iv, 

111; T. ^C. V, X. 38; T. A. IV, ii, 

115. • 

Ignorant. I^orant fumes — fumes that 

[m] 


mnduce ignorance or unconsciousness. 
T^.V,i,67. 

Ill-annexed, p. p, inausmcious, mistimed. 
Lucr. 874. 

lU-erected, adj. built for an evil purpose, 
or with evil auspices. R. 2, V, i, 2. 
lU-favoured, adj. ill-looking, ugly. As, 
HI, V, 53. * 

111-favouredly, adv. badly, ill. As, III, 

ii, 247; H. 5, IV, ii, 40. 

Ill-inhabited, adj. badly housed. As, 

m, iii, 8. 

Illness, ah. badness, wickedness. Mac. 
I; V, 17. 

lU-nurtured, adj. (ill-bred, rude. 2 H. 

6,I,ii,42; V.&A. 134. 

Ill-spirit^, adj. of evil disposition. 1 H. 
4, V, V, 2. 

lll-ta’en, adj. misapprehended. W. T. 
I, ii, 460. 

Illume, V. t. to illumine. Ham. I, i, 87. 
Illastrate, adj. illustrious. L. L. L. IV, 
i, 64. y, i, 106. 

lU-wresting, adj. twisting to a bad sense. 
Sonn. cxl, 11. 

Imagery, ab. figures in painting. R. 2, 
V, ii, 16. ^ 

Im^nary, adj. belonging to the imagina- 
tion. John, rV, ii, 265; Lucr. 1422. 
Imaginary forces » powers of imagina- 
tion. H. 6, I, prol._ 18. 

Im^ned, adj. belonging to the in^ina- 
tion. H. 5, HI, prol. 1. Imaginable. 
M. of V. Ill, iv, 52. See note. 
Imaginings, ab. imaginations. Mac. I, 

iii, 138. 

Imbar, v. t. to exclude decisively, reject. 
H. 5, 1, ii, 94. 

Imbecility, a&. infirmity, weakness. T. 
& C. If iii, 114. 

Imbrue, v. i. to draw blood. 2 H. 4, II, 

iv, 186. 

Immanity, ab. savageness, ferocity. 1 H. 
6, V, i, 13. 

Immask, v. t. to hide in a mask, disguise. 
1 H. 4, 1, ii, 174. 

Immediacy, s6. direct holding of oflice. 
Lear, V, iii, 66. 

Immediate, adj. most intimate, peculiar. 
Oth. HI, iii, 160. 
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Imminenoe, A. impending evil. T. & C. 
V, X, IS. 

Immoment, adj. of no minnent, insignifi- 
cant. A. & C. V» ii, 166. 

Immures, sb. enclosing walls. T. & C. 
prol. 8. 

Imp^ sb. a sdon or offsboot, child. 2 H. 
4, y. V, 43; H. 6. iV, i, 45; L. L. L. 
I, u, 5. 

Imp, V. t to graft; hence, to supply new 
fathers to a fakon^s wing. K. 2, 11, 
i, 292. 

Impeint, V. I. ta paint, colour. 1 H. 4, 

'w , 1, 80. 

linpair, adl. unsuitable, inappropriate. 
T. & C. IV, V, 103. 

Impale, v. t to encircle. 3 H. 6, IQ, ii, 
171, iii, 189. Cf. also Empale. 
In^rt, V. L to afford, grant. Lucr. l039 ; 
^nn. Izxii, 8. v. i. to behave oneself. 
Ham. 1, ii, 112.^ 

Impartial, adj. indifferent, taking no part. 

V. & A. 748; M. for M. V. i, 166. 
In^rtment, communication. Ham. 
I, iv, 59. 

Impasted, n. p. formed into a crust, coag- 
ulated. Ham. n, ii, 453. 

Impawn, v. t to pawn, pledge. W. T. 
I, ii, 436. 

Impeach, sb. impeachment, accusation. 

C. of E. V, i, 269 ; 3 H. 6, 1, iv, 60. 
Impeach, v. t. to bring into question, ex- 
pose to reproach. M. N*s D, Q, i, 
214; M. of V. in, ii, 280, iii, 29; 
R. 2, 1, i, 189. 

Iznpea^ment, sb. check, impediment. 
H. 5, m, vi, 137. 

Imperceiverant, adj. dull of perception. 
Q?m. IV, i, 13. 

Imperious, adj. imperial. Ham.^, 1,207; 
T. & C. IV, v, 172; A. & C. IV, xv, 
23; V. & A. 996. Reigning, exercis- 
ing power. 1 H. 6, IQ, i, 44. 
Impertinency, sb. irrelevancy. Lear, IV, 
n, 175. 

Impeticos. To impocket, or impeticoat; 
a nonsense w(M. Tw. N. Q, iii, 
25. 

Imgjeached, p.p. intertwined. Comp. 


Implorators, sb. solicitors. Ham. I, iii, 
129. 

Ironed, p. p. laid as a wager. Ham. 

V, ii, 146, 160. 

In^rt, sb. importance, moment. R. & 
J . V, ii, 19 ; Oth. IQ, iii, 320. v, t. to 
importune. Ham.*I, ii, 23. To affect. 
Ham. V, ii, 21 ^ Otibi. I, iii, 283. To 
imply, impute. Sonn. exxii, 14. 
In^rtance, sb. import. W. T. V, ii, 17. 
Cym. I, iv, 45. Importunily, urgent 
request. N. V, i, 350; John, Q, 
i, 7. That whUh is imported, the 
question at issue. Cym. 1, iv, 38. 
Importancy, sb. importance. Oth. I, iii, 
20 . 

Important, adj. urgent, importunate. A. 

W. HI, vii, 21; Lear, IV, iv, 26; C. 
of E. V, i, 138; M. A. Q, i, 59; 
Ham. HI, iv, 108. 

Importing, edj. full of meaning, signifi- 
cant. A. W. V, iii, 136. 

Inmrtless, adj. meaningless. T. & C. 

l, iii, 71. 

Impose, sb. injunction. Two G. IV, iii, 

8 . 

Impose,^ V. t. to eqjoin. M. A. V, i, 259. 
Ixnposition, sb. injunction, command. 
M. of V. I, ii, 93 ; Lucr. 1697. Penalty. 
M. for M. I,ii,*81; W. T. I, Ji. 74. 
Imposture, delusion. Oth. U, iii, 261. 
Impobibility, incapacity. Lear, IV, 
VI, 74. 

Imposthume, sb. an abscess. Ham. IV, 
iv. 27; T. & C. V, i, 20; V. & A. 743. 
Imp^nce, sb. infirmity. Ham. II, ii, 66. 
Impotent, adj. infirm. Ham. I, ii, 29. 
Imprese, sb. a device with a motto. R. 2, 

m, 1,25. 

Impress, v. t. to comjKl to serve, press 
into service. Mac. IV, i, 95; 1 H. 4, 

l, i, 21. sb. compuLmry enlistment. 
Ham. I, i, 75 ; T. & C. 11, i, 95 ; A. & 
C. HI, vii, 36. ^ 

Impression, sb, semblance, shape. Two 
G. n, iv, 198 ; M. N’s D. 1. 1 , 32. 
Impressure, sb. imprint, impression. As, 

m. v, 23. 

Impud^ey, sb, impudence. L. L^ L. V, 
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Inwugn, V. t. to oppose* resist. M. of V. Incivil* adj. rude, discourteous. Cym. 

IV, i, 174; 2 H. 6 , IH, i. 281. V. v, 292. ^ 

Imputation, sb. reputation. T. & C. I, Inclinable, adj, inclined, disposed. Cor. 

iii, 339; lEbim. V, ii, 140. That which II. u. 54. 

may be ascribed to an act. Oth. Ill, Inclining, adj. compliant, favourably dis- 
• iii, 410. • posed. Oth. II, lii, 329. 

In. prep, on. M. N*s D. U, i, 85 ; R. 3, Inclining, s5. inclination, party. Oth. I. 

I, iv, 28; T. & (?. IV, ii, 34. Into. ii, 82. ^ 

M. for M. n, iii, 11 ; M. W. Ill, v, 3 ; Inclip, v, t. to encircle, embrace. A. & 
R. 3, 1, ii, 200. In regard to. W. T. C. II, vii, 67. 

V, i, 8 ; Mac. HI. i, 49. odv. To be Include, v, t, to conclude, dose, end. 

in — To be unc^ the influence of Two G. V, iv, 160; T. & C. I, iii, 119. 
drink. A. & C. D, vii, 31. Inclusive, adi. latent. A. W. I, iii, 217. 

In, y. t. to get in, house. A. W. I, iii, 43. Income, sb, the coining in. Lucr. 334. 
Inaidable, adj. that cannot be helped. Incontinent, adv, immediately. As, V, 
irremediable. A, W. II, i, 118. ii, 36; R.2, V,vi,48; Oth. IV, iii, 11. 

Incapable, adj. not susceptible. Cor. IV, Incontinently, adv. immediately. Oth. 
vi, 121. Unable to comprehend, ijpio- 1, iii, 305. 

rant. Ham. IV, vii, 179; R. 3, H, ii, 18. Inoony, adj. dainty, delicate. L. L. L. 
Incardinate, adj. incarnate. IV. N. V, IH, i, 127, IV, i, 135. 

i, 174. Incoix)oral, adj, ethereal, immaterial. 

In<»madine, v. i, to dye a deep red. Mac. Eb^. IH, iv, 118. 

n, ii, 62. Incorporate, p. p. closely united. J. C. 

Incamal, blunder for ** incarnate.*' M*of I, hi, 135; Oth. II, i, 257. 

V, U, ii, 23. Incorp^d, p. p. made one body. Ham. 

Incense, v. t. to i^igate. M. A. V, i, IV, vii, 87. 

223; M. W. I, iii, 109. Incorrect, adj. unsubdued, unsubmissive. 

Incensed, p. p. instructed, informed. Ebm. 1, ii, 95. 

H. 8, V, 1 , 43. • Increase, eb. produce. Tp. IV, i, 110; 

Incensement, exasperation. Tw. N. Cor. IH, in, 115. Offspring. T. A. 

HI, iv. 227. V. ii. 102. 

Incertain, od;. TOrplexed. W, T. V, i, 29. Inoea^ul. adj. prolific. Lucr. 958. 

Unstable. Tim. IV, iii, 242. Incredulous, adj. mcredible. Tw. N. IH, 

Incertainty, s&. uncertain^. Sozm. cxv, iv, 75. 

II, Incursions, s6. inroads into the enemy's 
Incharitable, adj, uncharitable. 1^. I, country. T. & C. H, i, 29. 

i, 39. Ind or Inde, s5. India. Tp. n,,ii> ^0; 

Inc^, sh. At an inch — in the nidk of L. L. L. IV, in, 218; As, HI, ii, 78. 
time. 2 H. 6, I, iv, 42. Inches » Indent, v. i. to make terms, compound, 
stature, size. A. & C. I, iii, 40. 1 H. % I, iii, 87. 

Inch-meal, by. By inches, gradually. Indent, ib. indentation. 1 H. 4, HI, i, 
TV. n, ii, 3. 104. 

Inddency, s6. contingency, liability to Indented, p. p. sinu^. As, IV, iii. 111. 

happen. W. T. I,su, 403. Indenture, so. binding contract. John, 

Inciaent, adj. contingent. T. of A. V, H, i, 20; Ham. V, i, 106 n. 

i, 198. Index. s&. the table of contents, originally 

Indsion, eb. blood-letting. L. L. L. IV, placed at the ^ginning of a book; 
iii, 93. To make incision is to cut for iience, introduction, prologue. R. 3, H, 
the purpose of letting blood. M. of V. ii, 149, IV, iv, 85; T. &C. I, iii, 
n, C 6; As, HI, ii, 64. Ham. HI, iv, 52; Oth. H, i, 252. 
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Indiffefency, «&. impartiality., John, ll, Ineqi^ty, inconsistency. M. for M. 

i, 579. Moderate capacity, ordinary V, i, 65. 

size. 2 H. 4, IV, iii, 21. Inexecrable, adj. that cannot be suffi- 

Indifferent, adj, ordina^, commonplace. ciently execrated. M. of V. IV, i, 128. 
T. of S. IV, i, 79; Hton. 11, ii, 226; Infamonize, v. f. to render infamous, de- 
Impartial. R. 2, II, iii, 110; H. 8, H, fame. L. L. L. V, h, 666. 
iv, 17. ^ Infect, p. p. infected^ T. & C. I, iii, 187. 

Indifferent, adv. toleraDly, moderately. Infection, blunder for ‘‘affection.’* M. 
not exception ally . Tw. N. I, iii, 126, W. U, ii, 199; M. of V. II, ii, 114. 
y, 231 ; Ham.m, i, 122; Tim. I, i, 33. Infer, v. t, to alle^, bring iniu an argu- 
Indifferently, adv. m^erately, tolerably, ment. R. 3, 111, v, .75# vii, 12, 32, 

impartially. H.5, II, i, 58; Ham. lU, IV, iv, 343, V, iii, •314; Tim. HI, v, 

ii, 36; T. A.I, i, 430; J. C. I, ii, 87; 72; 3 H. 6, H, ii, 44; John, III, i. 

Cor. n. ii, 16. 213. 

.Indigest, s5. a shapeless mass, chaos. Infest, v. f. to harass, vex. Tp. V, i, 246. 
John, V, vii, 26. adj. shapeless. Sonn. Infinite, s6. infinity. Two G. II, vii, 70; 
cxiv, 5. M. A. U, iii, 94 ; T. & C. II, ii, 29. 

Indign, od;. unworthy, disgraceful. Oth. Infinitive, blunder for “infinite.” 2 H. 
Tm, 273. 4,U, i, 23. 

Indirect, adj. unjust, wrong. John, HI, Inform, v, i. tp take shape. Mac. I, v, 
i, 275. SO, II, i, 48. v. t. to form, fashion ; 

Indirection, «&. injustice, crooked policy. hence, to inspire, animate. Cor. V, iii, 

John, HI, i, 276; J. C. IV, ni, 75. 71. 

Indir^ or oblique method. Ham. H, Informal, adj. crazy, irrational. M. for 
i, 66. M. V, i, 234. 

Indirectly, adv. wrong^Uy, unjustly. Information, sh. informer, abstract for 
John, n, i, 49; H. 5,^, iv, 94; R. 3, concrete. Cor. IV, vi, 54. 

IV, iv, 225 ; Sonn. h^ii, 7. Infusion, essential quality. Ham. V, 

Indistinguishable, adj. monml, whose ii, 117. * 

breed cannot be re^nized. T. & C. Ingener, author, designer. Oth. II, 

V, i, 26. 1, 65. 

Indite, blunder for “invite.” 2 H. 4, II, Ingenious, adj. delicately sensitive, in- 
i, 26; R. & J. n, iv, 124. tcUigent. Ham. V, i, 242; Lear, IV, 

Individable. “Scene individable” is vi, 280. 
perhaps a play in which the unity of Ingeniously, adv. ingenuously. Tim. U, 
place is preserved. Ham. II, ii, ii, 221. 

395. Ingraft, p. p. ingrafted, inveterate. Oth. 

lndrenched,p. p. drenched, overwhelmed. 11, iii, 132. 

T. & C. 1, i, 51. ^ Ingraft^, p. p. firmly fixed, closely at- 

Indubitate, adj. undoubted. L. L. L. toched. Lrar, 1, i, 296. 

IV, i, 65. Ingrate, adj. ungrateful. Tw. N. V, i. 

Induction, tb. beginning, introduction, 107; Jolm, V, ii, 151. 
groundwork. 1 H. 4, IQ, i, 2; R. 3, Ingratefiil, adj. ungrateful. Tw. N. V, 
I, i, 32, IV, iv, 5. 1 , 71; Cor. II, ii,*30. 

Indue, V. t. to endow, affect, qualify. Ingrossed, p. p. enrolled. A. & C. IQ, 
Oth. HI, iv, 147 ; Heun. IV, vii, 180. vii, 36. 

Indurance, sb. durance, imprisonment. Inhabit, v. i. to dwell. Two G. IV, ii, 
H. 8, V. i, 122. 47; Mac. HI. iv, 105. ‘ 

Industriousty. adv. "• on purpose (Lat. Inhabitable, adj. uninhabitable. R. 2» 
de iridtudiria). 1, i, 65. 
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Inherit, t, to possess. Tp. IV, i, 154; i 
L. L, L. IV, 1, 20; R. 2, H, i, 88; 
T. A. n, iii, 3; Lear, IV, vi, 126. To 
cause to possess, put in possession. 
R. 2, 1, i, 85. V, i, to take possession. 
1^. II, ii, 165.« 

Inheritor, owner, possessor. Ham. 
V, i, 108. • 

Inhf^ped, p.p. enclosed or confined in 
a hoop, m which birds were made to 
^ht A. & C. 11, iii, 30. 

Initiate, adj. “ initijfite fear*’ is that which 
attends the begmning of a career of 
^i^t. Mac. nr, iv, 143. 

Injointed, p.p. joined. Oth. I, iii, 35.^ 
Injurious, aai. insulting. 2 H. 0, 1, iv, 
48; Cor. Ill, iii, 69; C^. HI, i, 46. 
Injury, sb. insult. M. N’s D. ID, ii, 148. 
Inkhom mate, a term of conteimt 
applied to a bookish man. 1 H. 6, 111, 
i, 99. 

Inkle, coarse tape. L. L. L. HI, i, 
182; W.T.IV,iv,204; Per. V. prol. 8. 
Inland, adj, belonging to ^e interior of 
the country; hence, civilized, refined. 
As, HI, ii, 322. adv, inknd bred 
brought up in the interior; and so, 
cultivated. As, II, vii, 96. 

Inly, adj. inward. •Two G. H, vii, 18; 
3 H. 6. 1, iv, 171. adv. inwardly. Tp. 
V, i, 200; H. 5, IV, chor. 24. 

Inn, ib. a temporary residence. R. 2, 
V,i,lS. 

Innocence, s&. stupidity, idiocy. Tim. 
I. i. 198. 

Innocent, sb, an idiot, fool. A. W. IV, 
iii, 175; Lear, HI, vi, 7; Per. IV, iii, 
17. 

Inquire, sb. inquiry. Ham. H, i, 4 ; Per. 
HI, prol. 22. 

Inquisition, sb. inquiry. T^. I, ii, 35; 
As, II, ii, 20. 

Insane, adf. maddening, causing insanity. 
Mac. 1, iii, 84. s 

Insanie, sb. madness. L. L. L. V, i, 
23. 

Insconce, v. t. and r. See Ensconce. 
Insculped, j/.p. engraved, cut; 
sculp’d u^n” -i cut in relief. 

V. II, vii, 57. 


Insculpture, sb. inscription. Tim. V, iv, 
67. 

Inseparate, adj. indissoluble. T. & G, 
V, ii, 146. 

Ins^ V. t. to set. 2 H. 4, I, ii, 16. 
Insinewed, p.p. bound as by sinews. 
2 H. 4. IV, C 172. 

Insinuate, v. i. coax, wheedle, ingra- 
tiate oneself . W.T. IV, iv, 724; K. 3, 
I, iv, 146; T. A. IV. ii, 38; R. 2. IV. i. 
165; Cor. U, iii, 96; V. & A. 1012. 
V. t. to suggest, hint. L. L. L. V, i. 

Insinuating, adj. plausible. Oth. IV, ii, 
132. 

Insinuation, sb. a flattering proposal. 
John, V, i, 68. Intrusion. Hi^. V, ii, 
59. 

Insistuie, sb. persistence. T. & C. 1, iii, 
87. 

Insociable, adj. unsociable. L. L. L. 
V, i, 16, ii. 787. 

Instali^nt, installation. R. 3, IH, i, 
163. Perhaps stall. M. W. V, v, 
61. 

Instance, motive. H. 5, H, ii, 119; 
R. 3, m, ii, 25; Ham. HI, ii, 177. 
Proof, evidence. M. A. II, ii, 37; 
C. of E. 1, i, 65; 2 H. 6, IH, ii, 159; 
R. 3, HI. ii, 25 ; 2 H. 4, HI, i, 103 ; 
TVo G. II, vii, 70; M. for M. IV, iii, 
126; J. C. IV. ii, 16; T. & C. I, 
iii, 77, V, ii, 151; Lucr. 1511. Ex- 
ample. Tw. N. IV, iii, 12; Ham. 
IV, V, 159. Anything given in proof, 
a sentence. M. A. V, li, 66; As, 11, 
vii, 156. 

Instant, adj. instantaneous. Ham. I, v, 
71. 

Instant, adv. immediately. Tim. H, ii, 
230; Ham. I, v, 04. 

Instrument, sb. agent, tool. Mac. HI, 
i, 80. 

InsufBcience, insufficiency. W. T. 

I. i, 14. ' 

Insufficiency, sb. defect. Sonn. cl, 2. 
Insult on — triumph insolently over. * 
T. A. III. ii, 71. 

Insultment, sb. insult, triumph over an 
enemy. Cym. HI, v, 141. 


M. 
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Insuppressive, adj. that camiot be sup- 
pres^. J. C. n, i, 184. 

Integrity, ah. soundness, solidarity. Cor. 
m, i, 159. 

Intellect, ab. sknification; apd, perhaps, 
sig^ture. L. L. L. IV, ii, 127. 

Intelligencer, ab. informer, ag^t, gqr 
between. R. 8, IV, it, 71 ; 2 H. 4, fV, 


ii, 20. ^ 

Intelligencing, adj, oonveyi^ inteUunence, 
, acting as go-b^een. W. T. II, iii, 
88 . 


Intelligent, adj. • bearing intel^nce, 
giving information. W. T. I, ii, 878; 
Lear, III, i, 25, v, 10, vii, 11. 
Intemperance, ab. want of restraint, licen- 
tiousness. 1 H. 4, 111, ii, 156; Mac. 
IV, iii, 66. 

Intend, v, t. to direct. A. & C. V, ii, 200 ; 
Per. 1, ii, 116. To mean. A. & C. II, 
ii, 44 ; 2 H. 4, IV, i, 166. To pretend. 
M. A. II, ii, 32; T. of S. IV, i, 187; 
R. 8, in, V, 8, vii, 45; l^m. II, ii, 
210; Lucr. 121. To design, purpose. 
Sonn. xxvii, 6. 

Intendment, ab, intention, design. As, 
I, i, 120; Oth. IV, ii, 202; V. & A. 
222. Aim; the main intendment 
the chief attack. H. 5, 1, ii, 144. 
Intenible, adj. incapable of retaining. 
A. W. I, iii, 198. 

Intention, ab. aim, bent. M, W. 1, iii, 
73; W.T.I,ii, 138, 

Intentively, adv. intently, attentively. 
Oth. I, iii, 155. 

Interchangeably, odv. reciprocally. R. 2, 
I. i, 146, V, li, 98. 

Interdiction, ab. condemnation. Mac. 

IV, iii, 107. 

Interessed, p.p. interested. Lear, 1, t, 84. 
Interest, s6. right, claim. John, V, ii, 
89, 165 ; 1 H. 4, III, ii, 98 ; Lucr. 1067, 
1619, 1797; Sonn. xxi, 7. 

Inter'gatory, «6. interrogatory. M. of V. 

V, 1 , 298, n. ; A. W. IV, ui, 171. 
Int^oin, V, t. to intermarry. Cor. IV, ir, 

• 22 , 


Intennission, s6. pause, delay, interrup- 
tion. M. of V. in, ii, 200; As, 11, vii, 
82; Mac. IV, iii, 232; Lear, 11, iv, 82. 


Intermissive, adj. intermitted, inter- 
rupted. 1 H. 6, 1, i, 88. 

Interpret, v. t. to spe^ for the pimpet in 
the dumb show. See note on T. of S. 

I, i,87; cf. Two G.n,i, 85-86; Ham, 

in, ii, 240; Lucr. t8^. * 

Interrogatory, sfr. a^ question to be an- 
swers on oath. John, HI, i, 147. 
Intertissued, p. p. woven into the tissue. 
H. 5, IV, i, 258. 

Intervallums, ab. intervals. 2 H. 4, V, i, 
78. • 

Intil, prep. into. Ham. V, i, 78. 

Intitlcd or intituled, p.p. having a title 
or claim. L. L. L. V, ii, 800; Lucr. 
57. See note. 

Into, prep. unto. A. W. 1, iii, 245 ; Tw. 

N. V, h 78; H. 5, 1, ii, 102, II, ii. 173. 
Intreasur^, p. p. stor^ up. 2 H. 4, IH, 
i, 85. 

Intrenchant, adj. that cannot be cut, in- 
vulnerable. Mac. V, viii, 9. 

Intrinse, adj. tightly drawn. Lear, H, ii, 
70. 

Intrinsicate, adj. tightly drawn, or per- 
haps, intricate. A. & C. V, ii, 302. 
Intrude, v.t. to make intrusion into. 
Lucr. 848. 

Invasive, adj. invadinC;. John, V, i, 69. 
Invectively, adv. reproachfully, abusively. 
As, II, i, 58. 

Invention, ab. imagination. M. for M. 

II, iv, 3. Falsehood. A. W. I, iii, 164. 
Premeditated device. 1 H. 6, IH, i, 5. 

Inventorially, adv. after the manner of an 
inventory. Ham. V, ii, 113. 

Investing, p. p. enveloping, enwrapping. 
H. 5.IV;chor. 26. 

Investments, ab. dress, apparel. 2 H. 4, 
IV, i, 45 ; Ham. I, iii, 128. 

Invis^, adj. not visible, inscrutable. 
Comp. 212. 

Inviting, s6. invitation. Tim. Ill, vi, 10. 
Invocate, v. t. to invote. R. 3, I, ii, 8; 

1 H. 6, 1, i. 52. 

Inward, adj. intimate. R. 3, III, iv, 8. 
Private, secret. L. L. L. V, L 83; 
M.A.IV,i,ll. 

Inward, s&. inside. Sonn. cxxviii, 6. An 
intimate. M. for M. HI, ii, 122. 
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Inwafd, adv, inwardly. M. of V. Ill, ii, treat with contempt. H. 8, 111, ii, 
86 ; Ham. IV, iv, 28. 280. 

In^raidness, a6. mtimacy. M. A. lY, i. Jaded, p. p. worn out. 2 H. 6, IV, i, 52. 

245. J&f> a tick of the clock. W. T. I, ii. 

Irk, V. t to vex, annoy; used imperson- 48. Quarrel. 1 H. 6, 1, i, 44; V. ^ 
‘^aUy. As, II, i, 1 H. 6, 1, iv. 105; A. 100. 

8 fi. 6, n, ii, 6. , Jar, v. #. to tick. R. 2, V, v, 51. v. t. to 

Iron, sb, armour. A. & C. IV, iv, 8. quarrel 1 H. 0, III, i, 70; T. A. 11, i, 
Iron-witted, adj, dull-witted. R. 8, IV, 108. 

ii, 28. Jaunoe, v, t. to f^ a horse so as to make 

Irr^lous, adj, disorderly, lawless. Cym. him prance. R. 2, V, v, 04. 

IV, ii, 316. * Jaunt, s5. a prancing. R. & J. U, v, 26. 

Issued, p. p. descended. T^. 1, ii, 59. See note. 

lUpoes. pron. its. Tp. II, i, 163; W. T. Jauncing, pr. p. prancing. R. A J. II, v, 
n, iii, 177; H. 5, Y, ii, 40; Ham. I, ii, 52. 

216; A. & C. II, vii, 43, Ac. . Jay, eh. used for a loose woman. M. W. 

Itch, eh. ringworm. A. & C. Ill, xiii, 7. Ill, iii, 35; Cym. HI, iv, 47. 

Iterance, ah. repetition. Oth. V, ii, 153. Jealous, adj, suspicious. J. C. I, ii, 71; 
Iteration, s5. repetition. 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 88; R. & J. V, iii, 88 ; Oth. IH, iii, 157. 

T. & C. lU, ii, 172. Jealoushood, s6. See note on R. & J. IV, 

I wis, adv. truly, certainly. M. of V. H, iv, 13. 
ix, 68; R. 8, 1, iii, 102. Jealousy, eh. suspicion. Lucr. 1516; 

Ham. U, ii, 113, IV, v, 19; Mac. IV, 
Jack, eh. the small bowl aimed at in the iii, 29. 
game of bowls. Cym. U, i, 2. A term Jennet, eh. a small Spanish mare. V. 
of contempt for a paltry fellow. T. of & A. 260. 

S. 11, i, 157, 280; Tp. IV, 1, 197; 1 Jerk, eb. sally, short witticism. L. L. L. 

H. 4, V, iv, 138; R. 3, I, iii, 53, 72; IV, ii, 119. 

R. & J. II, iv, liS; A. & C. IH, xiii. Jerkin, r6. jacket. T^. IV, i, 286; T. A 
93, 108. The figure which strudc the C. Ill, in, 264. 

bell in old clocks. R. 2, V, v, 60; R. Jesses, ah. the straps by which the legs of 
3, IV, ii, 1 18. a hawk were fasten^ to the falconer's 

Jack-a-Lent, ah. a rag doll, thrown at wrist. Oth. lU, iii, 265. 

in Lent. M. W. EQ, iii, 22, V, v. Jest, v.i. to play a part in a masque. 

123. R. 2, 1, iii, 95. 

Jack guardant. A rascally sentinel. Jet, v. <. to strut with head erect. Tw. N. 

Cor. V, ii. 60. II, v, 29; Cym. HI, iii, 5; Per. I, iv. 

Jacks, eb. the keys of a virginal. Sonn. 26. To encroach. R. 8, 11, iv, 51; 

cxxviii, 5, 13. Drinking vessels. T. of T. A. II, i, 64. 

S. IV, i, 43. Jew.V’. probably a colloquial abbrevia- 

Jacksauce. A saucv Jack. H. 5, IV, vii, tion of *' jewel.’* L. L. L. HI, i, 128 ; 

137. M. N's D. Ill, i, 85. 

Jacob’s staff. See note on M. of V. H, v, Jig, eb. a merry dance. M. A. 11, i, 62 ; 

35. N. 1, iii, 121. A ludicrous ballad 

Jade, ah. a dull horse. T. of S. I, ii, 245, or farce. Ham. II, ii, 494. 

II, i, 200; M. A. I, i, 123; J. C. IV, Jig, v. i. to walk as one that dances a jig. 
ii, 26. , Ham. HI, i, 144- To write jigs or ^ 

Jade, V. i. to play the jade with, run away doggerel ballads. J. C. IV, iii, 135. *l’o 
with. Tw. N. II, v, 146T To drive sing like the tune of a jig. L. L. L. 

like a jade. A. A C. IH, i, 34. To 111, i, 10. 
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Jig-maker, db, a composer of jigs. Ham. Junkets, s6. sweetmeats. T. of S. lH, il, 
m, ii, m. 

Joan, old. The name of a hawk. 2 H. 6» Just, sb, a tilt, tournament. R. 9, V, ii, 
U, i, 4. 52. V. i. to tilt. Per. II, i, 108. ado. 

John-a-dreams. John o* dreams, John eacactly, punctua^. M. for M. UI, 
theDreamer. Ham. II, ii, 562. i, 68, V, i,200; M. A. II,i, 23;S<umf 

John Drum’s entertainment — a sound dx, 7. 

thrashing. A. W. HI, vi, 68 n. Justicer, s&. justioef judge. Lear, III, yi. 

Joinder, sb. joining. Tw. N. V, i, 151. 21, 55, IV, ii, 79; Cym. V, v, 214. 

Joined-stool, sb. a joint-stool; a folding Justify, v. i. to prove. Tp. V, i, 128. 
stool. 1 H. 4, 11, iv, 869; 2 H. 4, 11, Justling, adj. jostling. 1 H. 4, IV, i, 18. 
iv, 237; T. of S. II, i, 197. Jutty, s6. projection^ Mac. I, vi, 6. 

Joint, V. t. & t. to unite, join. A. & C. Jutty, v. t. to project over. U. 5, 111, i, 

I, u, 89; Cym. V. iv, 141, v. 438. 13. 

Jointr^ s5. a widow with a jointure, a Juvenal, s6. a youth. L. L. L. I, ii, 8, 

dowager. Ham. I, ii, 9. ^ in, i,61; M.N*sD.in,'i, 85; 2H. 4, 

Joint-rii^, s&. a split-ring, gimmal-ring, 1, ii, 18. 
of which the two halves were made to 

fit ve^ closely ; a token of troth-plight. Kam, adj. crooked, awry. Cor. HI, i, 
Oth. IV. iii, 71. 304. 

Joint-.stool, sb. a folding stool. R. & J. Kecksies, s6. hemlock and similar plants 
I, V, 5; Lear, III, vi, 51. with hollow stalks. H. 5, V, ii, 52. 

Jolt-head, sb. blockhead. Two G. Ill, i, Keech, sb. a round lump of tallow or 
285; T. of S. IV, i, 150. fat. H. 8, I, i, 55; cf. 1 H. 4, II, iv. 

Jordan, sb. a ohamlier-pot. 1 H. 4, II, i, 221. 

18; 2 H. 4, 11, iv, 33. Keel, v. t. to stir or skim, to cool. L. L. 

Joul, V. t. to knock, dash. A. W. I, iii, L. V, ii, 907, 916, n. 

52 ; Ham. V, i, 76. keeping, custody. T. of S. 

Journal, adj. diurnal, daily. M. for M. 1, ii, 115. » 

IV, iii, 84; Cym. IV, ii, 10. Keep, v. i. to live, dwell. T. & C. IV, v. 

Journey-bated, adj. tired with marching. 278; 1 H. 6, III, i, 47; 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 

1 H. 4, IV, iii. 26. 244; R. & J. Ill, ii, 74; T. A. V, ii, 5. 

Jovial, adj. Jove-like. Cym. IV, ii, 312. To keep one's house — to keep witliin 

Joy, V. t. to gladden. R. S, I, ii, 219. To doors. Tim. Ill, iii, 41 ; Mac. V, iv, 

enjoy. B. 2, V, vi, 26. v. i. to lie glad. 9; Ham. II, i, 8; M. of V. UI, iii, 19. 

R. 2, II, iii, 15, V. iii, 95; 1 H. 4, II, v. r. to restrain oneself. Two G. IV, 

i, 11. To have delight. R. 8, IV, iv, iv, 10. 

93; R. & J. II, ii, 116. Keeping, sb, maintenance. As, L i, 8. 

Judgement, sb. judgment-day. Sonn. Iv, Kcisar, emperor.^ M. W. I. iii, 9. 

13. ^ ^ a Ken, sb. perception, sight, view. 2 H. 4, 

Judicious, adj. juilicial. Cor. V, vi, IV, i, 151; 2 H. 6, Hi, ii, 113; Cym. 

127. in, vi, 6. 

Jump, sb. hazard. A. & C. IH, viii, 6. Ken. v. t. to discern, know. 2 H. 6, III, 
Jump, 7 ;. i. to agree. Tw. N. V, i, 244; ii,101; T. & C. IVt v, 14 ; M.W.I,iii, 

R. 8, III, i, 11; Oth. I, iii, 5. v. i. to 35. 

^zord, risk. Mac. I, vii, 7 ; Cym. V, Kendal green, sb. a dark meen cloth 
< iv, 181. To expose to risk. Cor. IH, made at Kendal. 1 H. 4, ll, iv, 215, 
1,154. 225. 

Jump. odu. just, exactly. Ham. I, i, 65, Kennel, shi channel, ditch. 2 H. 6, IV, i, 

V, u, 367; Oth. II, iii, 374. 71. 
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Kerchief, ab, original]^ a covoing for the 84. adv. naturally, in a natural man- 
bead, a handkerchief. M. W. III. iii, ner. R. & J. U, iv. 54; T. of S. ind. 1, 
50, IV, ii, 60; J. C. II, i, 815. 64. 

Kem, ab. a light armed foot-soldier of Kingdomed, p. p, like a kingdom. T. & 
Ireland and the W^lern Isles. R. 8, C. II, iii, 170; cf. J. C. ll, i, 68. 

* II, i, 156 ; Mac. >, ii, 18, 80, V, vii, 17 ; Kinged, p. p, furnished with a king, 

8 H. 6, m, i. 810,^1, 367; H. 5, HI, nded. John, II, i, 371 ; H. 5, U, iv, 

vii, 58. 86. Made a kihg. R. 8, V, v, 86. 

Kersey, s6. coarse woollen cloth. M. for Kingly, adv. royalfy. Sonn. cxiv, 10. 

M. I, ii, 38; T. of S. Ill, ii, 68. King^poor, adj. poor for a king. L. L. 

Kettle, ab, a kettlc'drum. flfam. V. ii, L. Y, ii, 869. 

867. e ^ King’s ring. See note on H. 8, V, ii, 108. 

Key, ab. a tuning key. Tp. I, ii, 88. Kirtfe, ab, a J^et, with petticoat at- 
Tone of voice. C. of E. V, i, 809. tached. 8 H. 4, II, iv, 864. 

, Key-cold, adj. cold as a key. R. 8, 1, ii, Kissing-comfits, ab. comfits for sweeten- 
5; Lucr. 1774. ing the breath. M. W. V. v, 19. 

Kibe, ab. a chilblain on the hed. Tp. II, Kitchen, v. t. to entertain in the Idtchcn. 

i, 867; Ham. V, i, 137; Lear, I, v, 8. C. of E. V, i, 414. 

Kidcat, V. t. to spurn, scorn. Cor. 11, Knack, ab. a knick-knack, trifle. M. N’s 

ii, 188. D. I, i, 84; W. T. IV, iv, 341, 480. 

Kickshaws, ab. trifles, fangr dishes. Knap, v. t. to gnaw, nibble. M. of V. 

TV. N. I, iii, 108; 8 H. 4, V, i, 87. Ill, i, 9. To rap. Lear, II, iv, 183. 
Kicky-wicky, s6. a darling; a j)et term Knave, ab. a lad, servant. J. C. IV, iii, 
for wife or mistress. A. W. Il, iii, 873. 839; M. W. Ill, v, 87; Lear, I, iv, 

Kid-fox, sb. a fox cub. M. A. II, iii, 48, &e. 

38. Knee, n. f. to go on one’s knees. Cor. V, 

Kill ! the ci^ of troofis when chaigii^ the i, 5. To kneel before. I^r, II, iv, 

enemy. Cor. V, vi, 181 ; Lear, Iv, vi, 813. 

188; V. & A. 6581 Knkht, ab. a fenude votary. A. W. 1, 

Killen, v. t to kill. Per. II, pro!. 80. iii, 106; M. A. V, iii, 13. 

Killingworth. Kenilworth. 8 H. 6, IV, Knit, d>. texture or pattern in knitting. 

iv, 39, 44. T. of S. IV, i, 80. 

Kiln-hole, ab. the fireplace of a kiln. Knock it, v. i. to strike up, of a band of 
M. W. IV, ii, 48; W. T. IV, iv, 841. musicians. H. 8, 1, iv, 108. 

Kin, adj. akin, related. M. for M. U, iv, Knolled, p. p. tolled. As, II, vii, 114, 
113 ; 3 H. 4, U, ii, 107. 181; Mac. V, viii, 50. 

Kind, sb. nature. As,IV, iii, 59;T. A.U, Knot, sb. userl of folded arms. Tp. I, 
i, 116, iii, 881: J. C. I, iii, 64: ii, 884; Tit. Ill, ii, 4. A plot or be<l 

A. & C. V, u, 861; Lucr. 1147, 1848; in a i^rden. K. 8, III, iv, 46. A 

M. of V. I, iii, 80. Stock, family. gathCnng or small group of persons. 

Two G. n, iii, 8. adj, natural. Lucr. M. W. Ill, ii, 43, iV, ii. 103; J. C. 

1483. adv. kindly. Tim. I, ii, 819. IH, i, 118. 

Kindle, v. t. to incite. As, I, i, 158. To Knot-grass, ab. the plant polygonum 
bring forth youngf As, 111, ii, 317. aviSdare, which was supposed to have 

Kindless, adj. unnatural. Ham. II, ii, the power of checking growth. M. 

575; N’s D. Ill, ii, 889. 

Kindlier, adv. more naturally. 1!^. V, Knotty-pated, adj. thick headed. 1 H. 4, 
i, 84. “ II, IV, 880. 
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Knowing, tb. knowledge. Ham. V, ii Lank^ vA, to grow thin. A. & C. L 
44; Tim. Ill, ii, 66. Experience. iv, 71. 

n, iv, 4; Cym. 1, iv, 26, II, iii. Lantern, tb. a tiuret pieroed by windows. 
97. See note on R. & J. V, iii, 84. 

Known, p.p. been acquainted. A. & v.t. to wrap. R. 8, 11. i, 116; 
C. 11, vi, 83; Cym. 1, iv, 32. Mac. 1, ii, 55 ; Cyih. V, v, 360. * 

^ Lapse, slip, eirqv. A. W. 11, in, 161. 

Laboursome, adj. laborious, elaborate. v, i. to fall away, Specially from truth. 

Ham. 1, ii, 59; Cym. HI, iv, 163. Cor. V, ii, 19; Cym. HI, vi, 12. 

Labras. Lips; Pistol’s Spanish. M. W. Lapsed, p. p. caught, surprised. Tw. N. 

I, i, 147. IlQ, iii, 36. Fsflen. Ham. HI, iv, 107. 

Ijace, v.t to adorn, as with embroidery. ‘*Laps^ in time ^and passion” may 

Mm. n, iii, ill; Cym. U, ii, 22; mean fallen away from his dulY by 

Sonn. Ixim, 4. neglecting oppcntunity and indulging 

Lackey, s5. running footman, valet. A. passion. 

W.IV, iii, 260; U. 5, IV, i, 268; Lucr. Lapwing, sb. female plover, peewit. 
967. V. f. to be in attendance on. M. A. HI, i, 24; M. for M. I, iv, 
A. & C. I, iv, 46. 32. 

Laced mutton, sb, a cant name for a Lard, v, f. to garnish. Ham. IV, v, 36, 
courtesan. Two G. I, i, 94. V, ii, 20; T. & C. V, i, 65. To fatten. 

Lade, v. i. to empty, drain. 3 H. 6, IH, H. 5, IV, vi, 8; 1 H. 4, U, ii, 105; 

ii, 139. Tim. IV, iii, 12. 

Lady-smock, sb. the plant cardamine Large, adj, free; and so, gross, licen- 
prateruie, L. L. L. V, ii, 882. tious. R. A J. H, iv, 93; Mac. IH, 

Lag, the lowest class. Tim. IH, vi, iv, 11 ; M. A. H, iii, 181, IV, i, 51. 

80. adv, late. R. 3, II, i, 90. adj, Large-h^ded, adj, grasping. Tim. IV, 
1^ of loitering' b^ind. Lear, 1, i, 11. 

ii, 6. Largess, ab, bounty, present. R. 2, I, 

Lag-end, ab, the fag-end^ last part, dregs. iv, 44 ; Mac. H, r, 14. 

1 H. 4, V, i, 24 ; H. 8, 1, iu, 35. Lass-lom, adj, forsaken by his mistress. 
Laid, p. p. waylaid. 2 H. 6, IV, x, 4. Tp. IV, i, 68. 

Folded. 2 H. 4, V, i, 82. Last. In the last — at last. Cor. V, vi, 

Lakin. Ladykin or little lady. Tp. HI, 42. 

iii, 1 ; M. N’s D. IH, i, 12. Latch, v, t, to catch, lay hold of. Mac. 

Lame, adj. used figuratively in Sonn. IV, iii, 195; Sonn. cxiii, 6; Tw. N. 

xxxvii, 3, Ixxxix, 3. HI, iii, 36. In M. N’s D. IH, ii, 36, 

Lampass, ab. a swelling of the bars of it seems to mean to take or hold as by 

the palate in horses. T. of S. HI, ii, a spell or charm; or perhaps, to close. 

48. For the sense of **smear, anoint,” there 

Land, ab. lawn. Tp. IV, i, 130. See appears to be no evidence. 

Laund. Late, a^. lately wpointed. H. 5, H, ii. 

Land-damn, v, t. abuse with rancour. 61. Recent. T]^ V, i, 145. adv. — 

A corruption in W. T. H, i, 143. See lately, recently. R. 3, HI, i, 99; 3 H. 

note. 6, II, V, 93 ; Luc#: 1801. 

Land-rakers, sb. vagabonds. 1 H. 4, Lated, p.p. belated, benighted. Mac. 

^ H, i, 70. HI, iu, 6 ; A. A C. hTu, 8. 

Languish, ab. a lingering malady. R. & L^, ab, sword of lath or wood. T. A. 

J. I, ii, 48; A. £. C.^, ii, 42. H, i, 41. 

Languishing, ab, lingering disease. A. Latten, «3. a mixed metal, made of copper 
W. I, iii, 220. and calamine. M. W. 1, i, 146. It is 
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abo used of tinned iron plates and in Learned^* adj, technically. H. 8, U, 
Cornwall for tin itself. i, 88. 

Laud, s6. praise, glory. 8 H. 4, IV, Leas, s6. fields of arable land. Tp. IV, 
836; T. & C.m, iii, 179. v.t. to i, 60; H. 5, V, ii. 44; Tim. iV, iii, 

praise. 1 H. 4, 111, iii, 190; Cym. V, 193. 

474. • Leasing, sb. lying, falsehood. Tw. N. 

Laiind, sh. lawn, glad^ 3 H. 6, HI. i, 8; 1, v, 91 ; Cor. v^ii, 88. 

V. & A. 813. Leather-coats, sb. golden russetings; a 

Launder, v, t, to wash. Conm. 17. kind of apple. 8 H. 4, V, iii, 41. 

Lavish, adj. licentious. 8 H. 4, IV, Leave, v. U to part with. 'Fwo G. IV, 

iv, 64. iv, 70; M. of V. V. i, 178; Ham. Ill, 

Lavishly, adv. licentiously, arbitrarily. iv, 91. v. i. To cease. Ham. HI, ii, 

8 H. 4, IV, ii. 57. 169; Per. H, i, 48; Two G. HI, i, 

Lavolt, sb. a dance by two persons, con- 188: 1 H. 6. 1. iv, 81 ; 8 H. 6. IH, ii, 

sistW chiefly of lofly bounds, and 333: H. 8, IV, ii, 04; T. A. I, i, 484; 

whirluig round : a kind of waltz. T. T. & C. V, i, 98; V. & A. 899; Lucr. 
& C. IV, iv, 86. - 148. 

Lavolta, sb. See Lavolt. H. 5, m. Leave, sb. permission, license, liberty. 

V, 33. 3 H. 6, in, ii, 34; V. 3c A. 568 ; Ham. 

Law-days, sb. court-days, when the I, ii, 56, IH, ii, 309. By your leave. 

judges sit. Oth. HI, iii, 144. I^r, IV, vi, 861. Give us leave - 

Lawnd, sb. a glade. V. & A. 813. ^ withdraw. Two G. IH, i, 1. 

Lay, sb. a w^r, stake. 8 H. 6, V, ii. Leavened, adj. well made up. M. for 
87; pth. iC iiif 313. v. t. to lay on M. I, i, 58. 

(of painter’s colours). Sonn. d, 7. ^ Leech, sb. a physician. Tim. V, iv, 84. 
Lay apart. Ignore. A. & C. Ill, xiii. Leer, sb. complexion. As, IV, i, 60; 

86. T. A. IV, ii, 119. 

Li^ at host. Be lodged or stored. C. of Leese, v. t. to lose. Sonn. v, 14. 

£. V, i, 409. See Hbst, v. t. Leet, sb. a manor court. T. of S. ind. 

Lav by. Stand still ; a phrase borrowed II, 85. The half-yearly session of the 

from sailors. I H. 4, 1, ii, 34. court. Oth. HI, iii, 144. 

Layer up. H. 5, V, ii, 8^. See Lay L% sb. a bow. A. W. H, ii, 10; R. 8, 
up. in, iii. 175; Cor. II, i, 77; 1 H. 4, 

Lay for. To lay out for, venture for, II, iv, 377; H. 8, I, iii, 11; Tim. I, 

^ve to win. Tim. IH, v, 115. ii, 835. 

Lay up. To fold up and put away. ’Le^, v. t. to allege. T. of S. 1, ii, 
8 H. 4, V, i, 88; cf. n. 6. V, ii. 888. 88. 

Lazar, sb. a leper. H. 5v I, i, 15. Lenity, sb. lightness, nimbleness, activ- 

Lazar-like, adj. leprous. Ham. I, v, 78. i^. **. 5, IV, i, 83. 

Leading, sb. generalship. 1 H. 4, IV, Ldger, >. an ambassador. M. for M. 

iii, 17. m, i, 60. 

Leaguer, sb. camp. A W. HI, vi, 18. Leisure, sb. time at one’s own disposal. 

Lean-looked, adj. leyi-looking. R. 8, R. 8, I, i, 5; R. 3, V, iii, 97, 838. 

n, iv, 11. By my good Idsure by the good use 

Lean-witted, adj. empty headed. R. 8, of my time with him. M. for M. HI, 
n, i, 115. ii, 831. 

Leaping-house, A. brothel. 1 H. 4, 1, Leman, sb. a paramour. M. W. IV, ii, 
ii. 8. ^ 146; Tw. N. H, iii, 84; 8 H. 4, V, 

Lram, V. f. to teach. T. A. H, fii, 143; iii, 46. 

Oth. I, iii, 183, Lendings, sb. superfluous omamenta 
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Lear, HI, iv, 107. Loans. R. 8, 1» Liberal, adj, licentious. M. A. IV, i, 

i, 80. 01 ; Ham. IV, vii, 171; Oth. 11, i, 168, 

Len^, d). delay, protraction. A. & C. Ill, iv, 95, V, ii, 883; 1 H. 6, V, iv, 

IV, xiv, 46. V. t. to lengthen. Pass. 88. Liberal conceit — elaborate de- 

P. 810. sign. Ham. V, ii, 150. adv, libml- 

Lenteo, adj. meagre, scanty; like a conceited- elaborately designed. Ham. 

dinner in Lent. Ham. 11, ii, 914; V, ii, 158. 

Tw. N. I, V, 8. ^ ^ ^ Liberty, s6. ^ libotinism, licentiousness. 

L'envoy, the epilogue, concluding Tim. IV, i, 85; Ham. 11, i, 84, 98; 
stanza of a ballade or short poem. Sonn. xli, 1. Liberties of sin — Ucen- 
1 j. L. L. HI, i, 78, 79, &c. tious actions. C. of £. 1, ii, 108, and 

Lesson, v. t. to teach, instruct. Two G. note. e 

II, vii, 5; R. 3, 1, iv, 837; Cor. H, iii, lictor, sb. a beadle. A. & C. V, ii, 
174. 819. 

Let, v.U to binder. Ham. I, iv, 85; lid, s6. eye, eyelid. Ham. I, ii, 70. 

TV. N. V, i, 841 ; Lucr. 988. To Lie, v. i. to lodge, dwell. IVo G. IV, 
detain. W. T. 1, ii, 41. To forbear. ii, 138; M. W. II, i, 160: 1 H. 6, H, 

Lucr. 10. p. p. cau^. Ham. IV, vi, ii, 41'; R. 3, V, ii, 11 ; Oth. ELI, iv, 1 ; 

II. sb. hindrance, imf)ediment. H.5, Cor. IV, iv, 8; Lucr. 856. 

V, ii, 65; Lucr. 330, 646. R. & J. II, lief, adj. dear. To have as lief — to 

ii, 60. ^ hold as dear. Had as lief — would as 

Let-alone, sb. hindrance, prohibition. willingly. M. W. IV, ii, 99; M. A. 

Lear, V, iii, 80. II, iii, 76. 

Lethe, sb. oblivion. Tw. N. IV, i, 61 ; Liefest, adj. dearest. 8 H. 6, I, i, 88, 
A. & C. II, vii, 106. Death. Jf. C. HI, i, 164. 

III, i, 807. Lieger, «b. an ambassador. Cym. I, 

Level, sb. aim, line of fire. W. T. H, iii, v, 80. 

6, 111, ii, 79; H. 8, 1, ii, 8; R. & J. Lien, p. p. of lie. John, IV, i, 50; Per. 
Ill, iii, 103; Comp. 909; Sonn. cxvii. 111, ii, 90. 

11. Purpose. A. W. U, i, 155. v. i. Lieu. In lieu of — in return for. Tp. 
to aim. R. 3, IV, iv, 808; Sonn. 1, ii, 183; M. of V. IV, i, 405; John, 

cxxi, 9; Comp. 88, 888. To guess. V, iv, 44. 

M. of V. I, ii, 34; A. A. C. V, ii, 333. Lieutenant^, sb. lieutenancy. Oth. II, 
To be on the same level. Oth. I, iii, i, 170. On lieutenantry — by proxy. 

^9. adj. even, impartial. 8 H. 4, II, A. & C. lU, ii, 39. 

i, 109. adv. evenly. Tw. N. H, iv. Life. OTife — on my life, as my life, 
SO. in faith. W. T. IV, iv, 855. 

Lewd, adj. base, vile. R. 8, I, i, 90; Lifter, sb. a thief. T. &C. 1, ii, 118. 

1 H. 4, III, ii, IS; R. 3, 1, UL 01. Lig, v. i. to lie. H. 5, 111, ii, 109. 
Lewdly, adv. wickedly, misoiievously. Light, v. i. To alight, dismount. R. 8, 1, 

8 H. 6, II, i. 168; 1 H. 4, H, iv, 418. i, 88; J. C, V, iii, 31. p. p. lighted. 

Lewdstcr, sb. a hb^ne. M. W. V, iii. Per. IV, ii, 71. 

81. Light, adj. wanton. L. L. L. II, i, 198. 

Lewd-tongued, adj. foul-spoken. W. T. For the varioifi qmbbling uses of the 
II, iii, 171. word see L. L. L. V, ii, 15 n. ; M. of V. 

Liable, adj., subject, indined. John, H, II, vi, 48 n., V, i, 129; M. A. Ill, iv, 

i, 4M, IV, ii, 886, V, ii, 101; J. C. 82. To set light — to underrate. Sonn. 

I, ii, 199, II, ii, 104. Ixxxviii, 1. ^ 

libbaid, sb. a leopard. L. L. L. V, ii. Light; adv. readily, nimbly. T. C. I» 
544. li, 8. 
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Uffht of ear creduknis of goBsip. Umeiwig, twig smeared with bird- 
Lear, III, iv, 91. lime. 9 H. 6, Ul, iii, 16. 

Liirhtem v. U to enlighteii. 2 H. 4, IL limit, s6. appointed time. R. 9, 1, iii, 
^ 161; R. 3, m. iii, 8. “Strength of 

itl^, adv. easily, readily. C. ci £. limit** appears to mean the stoength 

*IV, iv, 5; H. 6, fii, ii, 89. Usually. acquired duriM the usual period of 

R. S, m, i, 94. lymg in. W. T. m, ii, 164. 

Lightn^ s6. levity, wSmtonness. A. & limit, v, t to appaint, define. M. for 
C. I, iv. 25. M. ly, ii, 157; John, V. ii, 123; R. 3, 

li^t o* love. The name of a tune. V, iii, 25; Tim. IV, iii, 426. My 

Two G. I, ii, 83; M. A. Ill, iv, limited service -* the du1;y appointed 

88. a me. Mac. 11, iii, 50. Limits pro- 

Like, V. U to please. Two G. IV, ii, 56; fessions « professions which are under 

Ham. n, i£ 80, V, ii, 257; R. 3, III, some restraint. Tim. IV, iii, 426. 

iv, 51 ; H. 5, III, prol. 32. To com- Liinitation, s&. appointed time. Cor. II, 
pare, liken. 2 H. 4, U, i, 1 H. 6, iii» 135. 

IV, vi, 48. Limn, v. t. to draw in colours. As, II, 

Like, adv. as. Tp. Ill, iii, 66; C. of vii, 194. 

£.1, i,83; H.5,1I, ii,188: Cym.in, Line, v.L to draw, paint. As, III, 
iii, 41. fit 95. To strei^hen, fortify. 1 H. 

Likdihood, s5. sign, indication. R. 3, 4, II, iii, 80; 2 Bl 4, 1, ifi» 27 ; H. 5, 

III, iv, 57; A. W. I, iii, 114. II, iv, 7; Mac. I, iii, 112. ab. line- 

Likely, odv. probably. 2 H. 4, 1, fii, 63. tree, linden. T)p. IV, i, 193, 234, V, 

Like well, v. i. to be in good liking, good i, 10. 

condition. 2 H. 4, lU, ii, 83. Lineal, a^‘. due in virtue of decent. 

Liking, sb. condition of body. M. W. John, II, i, 85. Lineal of =* lineally 

II, 1 , 50; 1 H. 4, III, iii, 5. descended from. H. 5, 1, ii, 82. 

limbec, ah. an alembic or retort. Mac. Line-grove, ab. a grove of lime trees. Tp. 

I, vii, 67; aee note;«Sonn. cxix, 2. ,V, i, 10. 

Limb^, adj. untrustworthy, unstable. fi^t see note on A. W. 

Umb-meal, adv. limb by limb, piece- IH, ii, 13. 

meal. Cym. II, iv, 147. Linger, v. t. to cause to linw, protract. 

Limbo, ab. a region bordering on hell. M. N*s D. I, i, 4; R. 2, ll, ii, 72; T. 
A. W. V, iii, 256 ; T. A. HI, i, 149. & C. V, x, 9. 

Used for a prison. C. of E. IV, ii, 32. Link, a torch made of tow and pitch. 
Limbo Patrum was the place where T. of S. IV, i, 118; 1 H. 4, III, hi, 42. 
the souls of the fathers of the Old Linsey-woolsey, literally, mixed stuff; 
Testament remained till Christ’s de- jargon, gibl)erisli. A. W. IV, i, 11. 
scent into Hell. H. 8, V, iv, 61. Linstock, ab. tlie stick which held the 

Lime, s5. bird-lime. Two G. HL ii, gunmar’s match. H. 5, HI, chor. 33. 
68; Mac. IV, ii, 34; Temp. IV, i. Lip, v. L to kiss. Oth.IV,i,71; A.&C. 
244. ll, V, 30. 

Lime, V. t. to put lime into liquor. M. W. Lipsbury pinfold. Perhaps the teeth. 
I, fii, 14; cf. 1 H.*4, H, iv, 117, 119. Lear, H, ii, 8. But the phrase has not 

To smear with bird-lime. 2 H. 6, I, been explained, 

iii, 86, II, iv, 54; 3 H. 6, V, vi, 18; Liquor, v.t. to smear with oil. M. W. 

Lucr. 88. To catch with bird-lime. *V, v, 90; 1 H. 4, II, i, 82. 

Tw. N. m, if, 70; Ham. HI, fii, 68. List, ab. desire, inclination. Oth. II, i, 
TJp ensnare. A. W. HL v, To 194. Limit, boundary. 1 H. 4, IV, 
cement. 3 H. 6, V, i, 84. i, 51; Tw. N. Ill, i, 74; Ham. IV, v, 
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06; M. for M. 1, i, 6 ; H. 5, ¥,14 268; 16« v. to hang beavUiy, droop. H. 5, 

Oth. IV, i, 75 ; V. & A. 505. The IV, ii, 47. 

space marked out for a combat, lists. Lodcram, sh. a kind of coarse lin^ said 
Mac. Ill, i, 70. to take its name from Locrenan in Brit- 

List, V, i. to desire. R. 8, IQ, v, 84; tany. Cor. II, i, 100. 

V. & A. 564. To please. 1^. lU, ii. Locusts, ab. the frat or bean of the 

16 ; Cor. Ill, ii, 128. Carob (Siliqm dvlcia) tree, also called 

List, V, L to listen, hearken to. Ham. I, St. John’s brcaiJ. Oth. 1, iii, 846. 

V, 22. V, L to heaAcen to. M. W. V, Lode-star, ab. the pole-star. M. D. 
V, 40; A. & C. IV, ix, 6; Comp. 4. I, i, 183; Lucr. 170. 

Listen, v. t. to overh^. Mac. 11, ii, 28. Lodro, v. t to lav flat, beat down. R. 2, 
Listen after — go after and watch for. In, iii, 162 ; M^. IV, i, 55 ; 2 H. 6, 
2 H. 6, 1, iu. 147; 2 H. 4, 1, i, 20. HI, ii, 176. * 

Lither, adj. yielding, pliant, gentle. 1 H. Lodging, ab. lying down, resting. H. 5, 

6, IV, vii, 21. In a secondary sense, lU, vii, 82. 

’’laz^, sluggish.” Lpggats, ab. a game somewhat resembling 

Little, in. In miniature. As, HI, ii, 148; bowls. The jack is a thick di% (n 

Ham. II, ii, 362; Comp. 00. In a lignum vitae, and the lpggats which are 

small compass. Tw. N. HI, iv, thrown at it are truncated cones of 

80. about two feet and a quarter long. 

Little, in a. In brief, briefly. H. 8, H, Ham. V, i, 00. 

i, 11. Loll, V, t loll the ton^e » hang out the 

Live. Will I live ? » as sure as life. tongue like dogs alter exercise. Cym. 

2 H. 4, II, i, 155. V,m, 8. 

Livelihood, sb. liveliness, animation. ’Long, v. i, to belong. M. for M. H, ii, 
A. W. I, i, 46. 50; H. 5, H, iv, 80; Cor. V, iii. 

Lively, odj. living. T. A. HI, i, 105, 170. 

V, iii, 44; Sonn. Ixvii, 10, cliii, 6. ’Long of. Along of, in consequence of. 
Lifelike. As, V, iv, 27. L7L. L. H, i, 11^; M. N’sD. Ill, ii. 

Liver, ab. the seat of the passions and 330; Cym. V, v, 271; Cor. V, iv, 20. 

emotions. 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 165 ; Tp. IV, Long-grown, adj. inveterate. 1 H. 4, HI, 

i, 56 ; M. A. IV, i, 231 ; Tw. Is . IQ, ii, 156. 

ii, 58. Longly, adv. for a long time, not long- 

Ijver-vein, sh. the style or hiunour of ingly. T. of S. I, i, 160. 

men in love. Ii. L. L. IV, iii, 70. Loot, v. t. to luff, bring close to the wind. 
Livery, ah. the delivery of a freehold into A. & C. IQ, x, 18. 
the possession of tne heir. R. 2, Q, Look, v.i. to look after, search for. 
i, 204, iii, 129 ; 1 H. 4, IV, iii, 62. M. W. IV, ii, 69; As, II, v, 29. Look 

Ijivcry, v. t. to dress. Comp. 105. back « reconsider. T. A. I, i, 481. 

Living, sb. property, possessions. «M. of Look for » wait for, expect. A. & C. 

V. Ill, ii, 157 ; R. A J. TV, v, 40. II, i, 20. v. i. to seem likely. Cor. IQ, 

Living, adj. real, actual, drawn from iii, 29. 
life. As, 111, ii, 384; Oth. IQ, iii. Look upon. To be a spectator. W. T. 
418. V, iii, 100; R. 2, JV, i, 237; T. & C. 

Loach, sb. a small fish, the Cobitis. 1 H. V, vi, 10. 

4, II, i, 20. ^ ^ Loon, sb. a low fellow. Mac. V, iii, 11. 

lioad, V. t. to fill up, fulfil. Tim. V, i, 15. Loop’d, adj. full of loop-holes or aper- 
Loathness, sb. relm*tance. A. & C. QI, tures. Lear, HI, iv, 31. 

xi, 18. Loose, s^. tlie discharge of an arrow. 

Lob, sb. lubber, but. M. N’s D. Q, i, L. L. L. V, ii, 730. a(ib'.l<’oseoftoi]^tle» 
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blabbing. H. 8, 11, i, 127. Wanton, i 
licentious. Oth. 11, i, 237. 

Loose, V. t. to let Ioom, discharge as an 
arrow. M. N's D. it i, 159; IL 5, 1» 
it 1207. 

Loosely, odv. wantonly. 2 H. 4, 11. it 7; 
• V, ii, 94. ^ 

Lop, <6. the cuttings from the branches of 
a tree. H. 8, 1, ii, 96. 

Lorded, p. p. invested with the power of 
a lord. Tp. 1, ii, 97. 

Lording, «&. a lordling, little lord. W. T. 
I,ii,62;Pass.P.yiVl, 1. A bid. 2H. 
6, 1, t 140. 

Loidly, adj, proud, imperious. 1 H. 6, 

in, iii, 62. 

Lord’s s^e, for the. The supplication 
of imprisoned debtors to the passers by. 
M. for M. IV, iii, 17. 

Lord’s tokens. Plague spots. L. L. L. 
V, ii. 423. 

Lose, V. t to cause the loss of. Tw. N. 
U, ii, 18 ; 1 H. 4, UI, 1 187 ; Lear, 1, 
it no. To forfeit the favour of . O^h- 
n, iit ^6. To let slip, forget. Ham. 
in, it 190. 

Loss, s6. desertion, abandonment. W. T. 

n, iii, 191 ; 111, iii, 51 ; H. 8, n, it 28. 
Lost, adj. useless, vain. Oth. V, it 272. 
Lot, s6. *’bts to bl&iks” ail the world 
to nothing. Cor. V, ii, 10. The com- 
pariran is not of the number but of the 
relative value of the lots and blanks. 



Loud, adj. boisterous. Ham. IV, vit 22. 
Ix)use, V, i, to suffer from lice. Lear, 
m, it 29. 

Lout, s&. a down. John, H, 1 609; Cor. 
m, ii, 66. 

Love, s5. Venus, the goddess of bve. 
C. of C. HI, ii, 52; L. L. L. IV, ui, 
376; V. & A. 328. 

Love-day, sb. a day of reconciliation. 
T. A.X t 491. ^ 

Love-in-idleness, sb. the pansy or hearts'; 

ease. M. N’s D. H, 1 168. 

Lovely, adj. bving. T. of S. HI, it 119; 
Pass P IV^ 8 

Lpyer, lb. fnend. M.of V.ni,*iy, 7 , 17 ; 


Cor. V, ii, 14; J. C. IH, ii, 7. 13. 44, 
V, t 94; T. & C. Ill, iii, 214; Sonn. 
xxxit 4. 

Love-shaked, p. p, shaken with the fever 
of bve. As, III, ii, 340. 

Loves, of all. For love’s sake, by all 
means. M. W. n, ii, 103; M. N's D. 
n, ii, 154. In Oth. UI, t IS, the 
Quartos have “bf all loves,” the Folios 
“for love’s sake.” 

Love-springs, ab, the tender shoots of 
bve. C.of E.III, it 3; cf. V. &A. 
656, “Love’s tender spring.” 

Low countries. See note on 2 H. 4, II, 
ii, 21. 

Low-crooked, adj, low bending. J. C. 

in. i, 43. 

Lower chair. A low seated, easy chair. 

M. for M. II. t 122. 

Lown, lb. a base fellow. Oth. II, iii, 8.1 ; 
Per. IV, vi, 17. 

Lowt, V, t to treat as a clown. 1 IL 6, 
IV, iit 13. 

Lozel, lb. a worthless, idle fellow. W. T. 
11, iii, 109. 

Lubber, blunder for “libbard” or “leop- 
ard.” 2 H. 4, n. t 27. 

Luce, lb. a pike or jack. M. W. I, i, 14, 20. 
Lud’s town. London. Cym. HI, t 32; 

IV, ii, 100. 

Lumpish, adj, dull, spiritless. Two G. 

n 3 tii, 62 . 

Lunes, ib. lunatic, mad freaks. W. T. 
n, ii. 30; M. W. IV, ii. 18; T. & C. 
II, iit 126. 

Lurch, V. t, to carry away the prize by 
fraud; properly, to win a bve wt at 
cards or otner game. Cor. 11. ii, 90. 

V, i. to skulk. M. W. II, ii, 22. 

Lure, lb. the call or whistle by which the 

fakdher attracts the hawk. V. & A. 
1027. The stuffed figure of a bird used 
for the same purpose. T. of S. IV, i, 
176. 

Lush, adj, luxuriant, full of juice. Tp. 
n, t 50. 

Lust. lb. pleasure, good will. T. & C. 

IV, iv, 131; Lucr. 1384. 
Lust-breathed, adj. inspired by lust 
Lucr. 3. 
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liustu, adi. lustT, yigorous, Dutch Ltis** 
ti^. A. W. 11. iu, 30. 

Lurohood, «6. vigour of body. M. A. 

V,i,76 ; T. & C. n. ii. 60. 

Luxurious, adj, lascivious. M. A. IV, i, 
40; H. 6. IV, iv, 19; Mac. IV. iii, 68; 
T. A. V, i. 88; T. & C. V, iv, 8. 
Luxuriously, adv, lascivious^. A. A C. 
Ill, xiii, 120. 

Luxury, th. lust, lasciviousness. M. W. 
V, V, 92; H. 6, m, v, 6; Ham. 1, v, 
83; Lear, IV, vi, 117; T. & C. V, ii, 
66 ; M. for M.^V, i, 499. 
Lym.s6.abloodliound; so called because 
he was held by a learn or leash. Lear, 
111, vi, 68. 

Mac^nb, s 6. corporeal frame. Ham. H, 

ii. 122. 

Maculate, adj. stained, impure. L. L. L. 

I, ii, 88. 

Maculation, sb. stain, spot. T. & C. IV, 
iv. 03. 

Mad, adj. wild, fickle. Oth. IV, iii, 26. 
Madded, p. p. maddened. Lear, IV, ii, 
43. 

Made, p. p. fortunate. M. N's D. IV, ii. 
17; Tw. N. n, V. 137; Oth. I, ii, 51. 
Fastened, batr^. C. of £. Ill, i, 93. 
Made up, adj. complete, perfect. Tim. 

V,i,96 ; R. 3. 1, 1,21. 

Maggot-pie, s6. a magpie. Mac. HI, iv, 
126. 

Magnifico, sb. a Venetian grandee. M. 

of V. Ill, ii. 282; Oth. I, ii. 12. 
Maid-child, sb. a female child. 'Per. V, 

iii, 6. 

Maiden, ah. innocent, bloodless. T. & 
C. IV, v, 87. 

Maidenhead and maidhood, sb. gi^hood, 
maidenhood. Tw. N. 1, v, 1^; 111, 
i, 147; Oth. I, i, 173. 

Mail, sb. a coat of mail, suit of armour. 
T.&C.III. iii, 152. 

Mailed up, wrapped up. 2 H. 6, H, iv, 
31. To mail a hawk was to wrap a 
cloth round it so that it could not stir 
its wings. 

Maim, sb. mutilation, spoliation. 2 H. 6, 

II, iii>41; Cor. IV, v, 86. 


Main, sb. the mainland, continent. Lear, 

III. i, 6 ; Ham. IV, iv, 16. Expanse. 
Sonn. lx, 6. A hai^ at dice, a stake. 
1 H. 4, IV, i, 47. adj. pre-eminent, 
leading. A. & C. I, ii, 186. 

Main-course, sb. the, mainsail. 1!^. I,^ 
i, S3. 

Mained, p. p. mainsed. 2 H. 6, IV, ii, 
168. 

Mainly, adv. with might and main, vio- 
lently. 1 H. 4, n, iv, 193; Ham. IV, 
vii, 9. 

Maintenance, sb. po^er of holding one’s 
ground. 1 H. 4, V, iv, 22. 

Majestical, adj. majestic, princely. H. 6, 

IV, i, 263; Ham. I, i, 1^. 

Major, sb. the first proposition of a syl- 
logism. 1 H. 4, IT, iv, 478. A quibble 
on “mayor.” 

Make, v. t. to fasten. As, IV, i, 144. To 
do. As, 1, i, 26 ; Ham. I, ii, 164. 
Make, V. i. to go, move ; in the phrases 
“make away,” R. 3, IV, iv, 629; 
“moke forth,” H. 6, II, iv, 5; J. C. V, 
i, 26; “make from,” Le^, I, i, 142; 
“make out,” Tw. N. H, v, 56; “make 
up,” John, in, ii, 6; 1 H. 4, V, iv, 6, 
58. 

Makeless, adj. matel^ widowed. Sonn. 

ix, 4. 

Malapert, adj. pert, saucy. Tw. N. IV, 
i, 43. 

Male, sb. male parent, father. 3 H. 6, V, 
vi, 15. 

Malefaction, sb. crime. Ham. II, ii, 688. 
Malkin, sb. a slattern. Cor. II, i, 198; 
Per. IV, iii, 34. A diminutive of 
Matilda. 

Mall, Mary. Tp. II, ii, 46. Mistress 
Mall iu Tw. N. I, iii, 119, is usually 
simposed to be a notorious person, 
Mary Frith or Moll Cutpurse, but this 
is' ve^ improbable. 

Mallard, sb. a wild 4rake. A. & C. HI, 

x, 20. 

Mallecho, mischief. Span, malhecho. 
Ham. Ill, ii, 132. 

MalmsQT, sb. a sweet wne, called also 
Malvoi^ie, from Napoli di Malvasia in 
theMorea. L. L. L. V, ii, 233 n. ^ 
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^nose, adj, red-nosed, as from 1 H. 4, II- iv, 807; W. T- IV, iv, 717. 
drinking malmsey. H. 4, II, i, 87. In or with manners — decently, be- 

Malt-horse, sb. a brewer’s horse. C. of oomingly. Sonn. xxxix, 1, Ixxxv, 1. 

£. Ill, i, 32; T. of S. IV, i, 115. Mannerly, adv. decently, in a becomii^ 
Malt-wonns, beer-drinkers. 1 H. 4, manner. M. A. II, i, 04; M. of V. li, 
» n, i, 72; 2 H. 4,JI, iv, 822. ix, 100. 

Mammering, pr. p. hesitating. Oth. HI, Mannish, adj, man-like, masculine. As, 
iii, 71. ^ I, iii, 117; Cym. IV, ii, 287; T. & C. 

Mammet, s6. a doll. 1 H. 4, H, iii, 80; III, iii, 217. 

R. & J. m, V, 185. Man-queller, a6. manslayer, homicide. 

Mammock, v. i, to tear in pieces. Cor. 2 H. 4, U, i, 50. 

I, iii, 65. ^ Mansioniy, s6. dwelling-place. Mac. I, 

Man, V. t. to tame; used of a hawk. T. vi, 5. • 

of S. IV, i, 177. To wield, handle. Mantle, sb. the scum on the surface of a 
Oth. V, ii, 278. standing pool. Lear, III, iv, 181. if. i, 

Man one, person. M. A. HI, v, 85. to form a mantle or scum on the sur- 

No man — no one. M. W. V, ii, face. M. of V. 1, i, 89. 

12. Mantled, p. p. covert with a scum. Tp. 

Manage, sb. the training and breaking in IV, i, 182. 
of a horse.. As, I, i, 11 ; R. 2, HI. iii. Manure, v. I. to cultivate. Oth. I, iii, 
179 ; H. 8, V, iii, 24 ; 1 H. 4, II, iii, 46 ; 824. 

Per. rV, vi, 68; John, I, i, 87; Comp. Many, sb. the multitude. 2 H. 4, I, iii, 
112; V. & A. 598. v. t. to handle, 91; Cor. Ill, i, 66. 
wield. R. 2, HI, ii, 118; 2 H. 4, HI, Many, a. M. of V. Ill, v, 59; As, I, i, 

ii, 278; Oth. II, iii, 207. To train, 106; R. 8, HI, vii, 184. 

break in a horse. V. &A. 598. ^ Map, sb. picture, pattern. Lucr. 402; 

Man^r, sb. one who handles or wields. Sonn. bmii, 1, 18; R. 2, V, i, 12. 

L. L. L. I, ii, 171. Mappery, sb. making of maps. T. & C. 

Manakin, sb. a littlemian. Tw. N. Ill, I, lii, 205. 

ii, 50. Biarbled, adj. marble-like. T. of A. IV, 

Mandragora, sb. the mandrake; Atropa iii, 190. 
mandragora. Oth. Ill, iii, 8M; A. & Marches, sb. borders. H. 5, I, ii, 140; 
C. I, V, 4. 8 H. 6, 11, i, 140. 

Mandrake, sb. the plant Atropa mandra- Marchpane, sb. a kind of sweet bisi^t, 
gora, the root of which was supposed flavoured with almonds and various 
to resemble the figure of a man, and condiments. R. & J. 1, v, 7. 
when tom up to cause madness or Mare, sb. the nightmare. 2 H. 4, II, i, 
death. 2 H. 4, I, ii, 14, III, ii, 806 ; 74. To ride me wild mare to play 

2 H. 6, IQ, ii, 810; R. & J. IV, iii, at see-saw. 2 H. 4, 11, iv, 286. 

47. ^ Maige^ sb. margin, edge. M. N’s D. 

Man-entered, od/. mitiated into manhood. II, i, 85. Glosses were commonly 

Cor. n, ii, 97. given on the margin of books. Ham. 

Manifest, adj. conspicuous, well known. V, li, 152; R. & J. I, iii, 87; cf. L. L. 

Cor. 1, iii, 51. * L. II, i, 245; Lucr. 102. 

Mankind, adj. masculine, termagant. Marian, maid. Robin Hood’s mistress 
W. T. II, iiL 67 ; Cor. IV, ii, 16. in the ballads; then, one of the princi- 

Mtuiner, sb. In manner - in a manm^, figures in the morris-dance, not 

in some sense.* R. 2, IH, i, 11. With of unuemished character. 1 H. 4, HI, 

the manner » in the act. ^In fla- iii, 114. 

g^te delicto.” L. L. L. I, i, 199; Mark, sb. thirteen shiUings and fourpenoe. 
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M. for M. IV, iii, 6; John, 11, the highest degree in the art of fencing, 

i, 580; 1 H. 4, UI, iii, 81. Example. M. W. I, i, 259. 

2 H. 4, II, iii, 81. Aim, goal. Tim. V, Master-cord, sb. chief artery. H. 8, 111, 
iii, 10. ii, 107. 

Market, sb. **he ended the market." Makerdom, sb. supremacy. Mac. 1, v, 

L. L. L. m, i, 104. In reference to 67. « • 

the proverb ^ "Three women and a Masterly. A masterly report is a report 
goose make a marklt." of proficiency. Ham. IV, vii, 96. 

Mark-man, sb. marksman. R. & J. I, Mastic, adj, fim of rotten teeth. Mastic 

i, 204. was used in stopping decayed teeth. 

Marmoset, sb. a small monkey. Tp. 11, T. & C. I, iii, 78 and note. 

ii, 160. Match, sb. compactiLbargain. HI, 

Marriage, sb. union, ^nn. cxvi, 1. vi, 80; M. of V. Ill, i, 87. To set a 

Marrow, sb. vigour. Tim. V. iv, 9. Mar^ match to make an appointment. 

rows fat mnds. Tim. IV, iii, 192. 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 108. I’ll make my match 

Manv, used in various exclamations, is to live » I’ll stake my life. T. & C. 

pe^ps a relic of an appeal to the IV, v, 37. 

Virgin Mary. R. 2, IV, i, 114; Tw. N. Mate, v.t. to match, cope with. H. 8, 
IV, ii, 96; K. 8, 1. iii, 261 ; Ham. Ill, HI, ii, 274. v. t to confound, bewilder, 
ii, 282. Nym’s language is hard to C. of E. HI, ii, 54, V, i, 281 ; Mac. V, 

interpret, but "many trap" may pos- i, 76 ; T. of S. HI, ii, 240 ; 2 H. 6, IH, 

sibly mean "marry, you are caught." i, 265; V. & A. 909. 

M. W. I, i, 150. Material, a^‘. full of matter. As, IH, 

Mart, v.t. to market, traffic. Cym. I, iii, 28. Uiving nourishment. Lear, 

vi, 150. y, i. to vend, traffic with. IV, ii, 85. 

J. C. IV, iii, 11. sb. market time. Matin, ab. morning. Ham. I, v, 89. 

Per. rV, ii, 4. Traffic. Foreign mart Maugre, in spite of. Tw. N. HI, i, 148; 
— traffic with foreigners. Ham. I, i, L^, V, iii, 131. 

74. Maund, ah, a basket. Comp. 86. 

Martial, od;. Mars-like. Cym. IV, ii, 811. Maw, ab. stomach. Mac. HI, iv, 78; 
Martin’s summer, St., the fine weather John, V, vii, 87; H. 5, 11, i, 47. 
which sometimes comes about St. May, can. C. of E. HI, ii, 1 ; M. of V. 

Martin’s day, the 11th of November. 1, iii, 7; H. 5, H, ii, 100. You may. 

1 H. 6, 1, ii, 181. You may is us^ ironically for "please 

Martlemas, ab. Martinmas; the 11th of goon." Cor. H, iii, 33. 

Novemb^. 2 H. 4, 11, ii, 98. A well- Mazed, p. n. bewilder^. 1 H. 6, IV, ii, 
preserved elderly man is compared to 47; M. N’s D. H, ii, 54; H. 8, 11, iv, 
the bright days which sometimes come 185. 

at the oeginning of winter. Mazzard, ab. the skull. Ham. V, i, 87 ; 

Mmrtlet, ab. house-martin. M. d! V. H, ' Oth. H, iii,T45. ^ 
ix, 28. Mac. I, vi, 4. Meacock, adj. spiritless, pusillanimous. 

Martyr, v. i. to disfigure, maltreat. T. A. T. of S. 11, i, 305. 

HI, i. 81 ; R. & J. IV, v, 59. Mealed, p. p. stained, defiled. M. for M. 

Martyi^, odj. tortured, disfigured. T. IV, ii, 79. • 

A. HI, ii, 36. Mean, v. i. to moan, lament. M. N’s D. 

Maiy-buds, ab. the Bowers of the maii- V, i, 314. v. t. aim at. M. of V. IH, v, 
gold. Cym. II, iii, 23. 68 n. ab. in music, the intermediate 

Massy, massive. Tp. HI, iii, 07; put between the tefior and treble. 

M. A. HI, iii. 127; Ham. HI, iii, 17. Two G. I, ii, 95; L. L. L. V, ii, 328; 

Master of fenoe> ab, one who had taken W. T. IV. iii. 42. Means. Two G. 
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11» Tii» 5, in. i, S8. IV. iv. 104; M. 
for M. 11, IT. 05; J. C. 01. i. 162; H. 
8. V. iii. 146. 

Means. means of access. Ham. IV. 

vi. 18. To make means — to take 
• measures. Two G. V, iv, 187; R. 8. 

V. iii, 248; Cym. IL iv, 8. 

Meander. s6. a windii^ path. Tp. HI, 

iii. 8. 

Measles, #6. leprous wretches. Gxr. HI. 

i. 78. see note. 

Measurable, adi, fit, suitable. L. L. L. 

V, i, 70. 

Measure, s5. a slow and stately dance. 
M. A. II, i, 65: R. 2, I, iii, 201, III, 

iv, 7 ; W. T. IV. iv, 72; L. L. L. V, u. 
200; V. & A. 1148. Used quibblingly 
in the three senses of metre, stately 
dance, and amount, in H. 5, V, ii, 184- 

5. The music which accom^nM the 
dance. John, UI, i, 304. Propriety. 
Cor. n, ii, 121. 

Measure for measure tit for tat. 8 H. 

6, n, vi, 55 ; M. for M. V, i, 
400. 

Meat and drink — a proverbial expres- 
sion, denoting sati^action. Cf. M. ; 

W. I, i, 268; As. V. i, 10. 

Mechanic, adj. suitable to a handicrafts- 
man. A. & C. IV, iv, 32. 

Mechanical, s&. a mechanic, handicrafts- 
man. M. N*s D. Ill, ii, 9 ; 2 H. 6, 1, 
iii, 191. Used as an adjective. 2 H. 4, 
V. V. 36; J. C, I, i, 3. 

Medal, s&. a portrait in a locket. W. T. 
I, ii, 807. 

Medidnable, adj. medicinal. M. A. 11, 

ii, 5; T. & C. I, iii, 91. 

Medicine, sb. a physician. A. W. II, i, 

71 ; W. T. IV, iv, 579; Mac. V, ii, 27. 
V. t. to restore by medicine, heal. Oth. 
in, iii, 886 ; Cym. IV, ii. 244. 
Mediterraneum, ib. the Mediterranean. I 
L. L. L. V. i. 51. • I 

Medler, s&. agent. W. T. IV, iv, 816. I 
Meed, ib. ment, desert. 3 H. 6, II, i, 86, 


Meetiy, adj. fitting, suitable. A. 6c C. 
I, iu, 81. 

Meet with, to encounter, oounteraet, 

I check, 'fp. IV, i, 166. 

Meiny, ib. atten^nts, retinue. Lear, 
n iv 84. 

Meli V. i. to meddle. A. W. IV, iii, 212. 
Memorial, adj. commemorative, refresli- 
I ing the memory. T. 6c C. V, ii, 79. 

I Memorize, v.t to make memorable. 

I H. 8, in, ii, 52; Mac. 1, ii, 41. 
Memory, A. memorial. As, II, iii, 8; 
I Lear, IV, vii, 7; Cor.»IV, v, 71, V, i, 
17, vi, 154 ; A. 6c C. Ill, xiii, 163. 
Mend, v.t. improve, make some addi- 
tion to. C. of E. IV, iii, 54. 

Mend upon * get the upper hand of. 
Cym. ll, iv, 26. 

Mends, s6. the means of amending, 
remedy. T. & C. I, i, 67. 
Mercatante, A. (Ital.) a merchant. T. 
of S. 1% ii, 68. 

Merchandized, ^p.p. made merchandise 
of. Sonn. cii. 8. 

Merchant, A. a chap, fellow. 1 H. 6, 
n, iii, 57; R. 6c J. II, iv, 142. A 
merchant!]^. Tp. 11, i, 5. 

Mercurial, adj. like Mercury’s. Cym. 
IV. ii. 811. 

Mercy. “By mercy” said to be c^iva- 
lent to “by your leave.” Tim. m, v, 
55; cf. liar, UI, vi, 51. I cry you 
meriy « I b^ your pardon. Otli. 
IV, ii, 89, V, i, 69. 

Mere, adj. absolute, complete. M. of V. 
in, ii, 265 ; Per. IV, ii, 122 ; Cym. IV, 
ii, 98 ; H. 8, in, ii, 829 ; Mac. IV, iii, 
162; Oth. 11, ii, 3; T. &C.I, iii. 111. 
Your pleasure was my mere offence «» 
my offence was merely your caprice. 
Cym. V, v, 3IM. 

Mei^. He being the mered question 
— the question being limited to him. 
A. 6c C. m, xiii, 10. 

Merely, adv. absolutely. Tp. I, i, 52; 
Cor. Ill, i, 305; Ham. 1, ii, 187 ; J. C. 
1, ii, 39 ; A. 6c C. Ill, vii, 8. 

Merit, A. reward, recompense. R. 2, 
I, iii, 156. Desert. A. 6c C. V, ii, 177. 
Merriness, A. mirth. L. L. L. 1, i, 197. 


IV, viii, 88; Tim. 1, i, 279; Ham. V, 
ii, 141. • 

Me^ adj. to be meet with — to^ even 
or quits with. M. A. I, i, 89. 
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Mervailous, adj, marveUoos; used 
Pistol without undentandiDg the mieaQ 
ing, H. 5, II, i, 45. j 

Meshed, p. p. mashed. T. A. IQ, ii, 88. 
Mess, s6. a party of four. L. L. L. IV, 
m,80Sn.; V,ii,861; 8 H. 6 , 1, iv, 78. 
Lower messes • penons dming at the 
lower end of the table, mferkm. W.T. 
I. ii, 827. 

Metaphysical, adf. supematiml. Mac. 
I, V. 2«. 

Mete, V. t. to measure, judge. 8 H. 4, 
IV, iv, 77. To mete at to judge by, 
aim at. L. L. L. IV. i, 125. 

Mete^yard, s6. a measuring yard. T. of 
S. IV, iii, 149. 

Methefflin, j 6. a kind of mead, or drink, 
of which honey was the chi^ inmedi- 
ent. L. L. L. V, ii, 888; M. WTv, v, 
158 ; John, IV, ii. 57. 

Methoughts, methought. W. T. 1, ii, 
154 ; R 8, 1, iv, 9. 

Mew, V, L to pen, imprison. M. N’s D. 
I, i, 71; R. 8. I, 1. 88, 188, iii; 189; 
R. Sc J. m, iv, 11. See also Lear, IV, 
ii, 68. 

Mewl, V. i. to mew, like a cat. As, II, 
vii, 144. 

Micher, a truant, sneak. 1 H. 4, II, 
iv, 896. 

Miching, adj, sneaking, stealthy. Ham. 
HI, 11,182. 

Mickle, adj, great. 8 H. 6, V, i, 174; 

H. 5, H, i, 64; R. & J. II, iii, 15. 
Middle-earth, the terr^trial world, re- 
garded as between heaven and hell. 
M. W. V, V, 78. 

Middle summer, midsummer. M. N’s 
D. U, i, 88. 

Mightful, adj, powerful. T. A.*IV, iv, 
5. 

Might - may. Ham. I, i. 77. 

Milch, adj. milk-giving. V. & A. 875; 
M. W. IV, iv, 88. Hence, shading 
tears, moist. Ham. H, ii, 511. 
Militarist, sb. a professional soldier. 
A. W. IV, iii, 184. 

Milliner, s6. man who seUs hacy artides. 

W. T. IV, iv, 191 ; 1 Hen. 4, 1, iii, 86. 
MiUioned, adj, millionfold. Sonn. cxv, 5. 
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Mill-skpenoes, first struck by the ooinii^ 
mill in 1501. M. 'W. 1, i, 189. 
Millstones. See T. & C. I, ii, 138; B. 8, 

l, iii, 854 and note. 

Mime, eb, an actor. M. N’s D. HI, ii, 
19. • 

Mince, v. i. to walk affectedly. M. W. 
V, i, 8; M. of V.*Illl, iv, 67. To speak 
with affectation. H. 8, II, in, 81. 

V. t. to affect. Lear, IV, vi, 180. 
Minced, adj, affected. T. & C. I, ii, 

848. 

Mincing, adj, affect^. 1 H. 4, IH, i, 184. 

eb, affected coyness. H. 8, II, iii, 81. 
Mind, V, i, to intend. 8 H. 6, iV, i, 106; 
M. N’s D. V, i, 118. V. i, to remind. 

W. T. m, ii. 888; H. 5, IV. iii, 18. 
To call to mind. H. 5, IV, chor. 58. 
#6. mind of love — lovim mind. M. of 
V. n, viii, 48. Mina of honour 
honourable mind. M. for M. II, iv, 
179. 

Minded, p. p. disposed, affected. Lear, 

m, i,8. Sloped over. R.&J.IV, 
i, 18. 

Mindful, adj. careful. Lucr. 1588. 
Mindless, adj, careless, unmindful. W. 

T. I, ii, 301 ; T. of A. IV, iii, 98. 
Mine, pose. pron. 4he revolt of mine» 
my revolt. M. W. I, iii. 111. The 
ring of mine •- my ring. C. of £. 
IV, iii, 63. tb. oUier mine «- *‘alter 
ego.*' Sonn. cxxxiv, 3. 

Mineral, eb. a mine. Ham. IV, i, 86. 
Mimle, eb. mixture. A. Sc C. 1, v, 59. 
Midce mingle — mingle. A. Sc C. IV, 
viii, 87. 

Minikin, adj. small and pretty. Lear, 
HI, vi, 43. 

Minim, eb, the shortest note in music; 
used for a very short period. R. Sc J. 

n, iv, 88. 

Minimus, eb. anything very short or 
si^. M. N’s1^. m, ii, 889. 

Minion, eb. darling, favourite. 1 H. 4, 
I, i, 88; John, fi, i, 898; Mac. I, ii, 
19, U, iv, 15. Used with some conr 
tempt. C. of £. n, i, <37 ; 8 H. 6, 1, ui 
88 ; a<pert, saucy person. 8 H. 6, 1, iii, 
186; R. & J.lll; V, 151. 
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childhood. Lucp. 67. despise. As, 1, i, 15*; T. & C. IV, 

Minstrelsy.* For my minstrel^ in 74; M. A. lU, i, 5*. 

place of a minstrel. L. L. L. I, i, 174. Misprised, adj» M. N’s D. 

Mmute-Jacks, s6. timeservers. Tim. lU, ii, 74. 

HI, vi, 97. See Jack. Mismising, s6. contempt, disdain. A. W. 

Minutely, adj. oocuzring eveiy minute. lU, ii, *9. 

Mac. V, ii, 18. Misprisbn, eb, mistake. M. A. IV, i, 185 ; 

Mirable, adj. admirable. T. & C. IV, ▼, M. N*s D. Ill, iii 90; Sonn. kxxvii, 11. 

14*. ^ Misunderstanding. 1 H. 4, I, iii, *7. 

Miracle, v. r. to make itself a mirade. Contempt, disdam, depreciation. A. 

become unintelligible. C^. IV, ii, *9. W. II, iii, 150; Tw. N. I, v, 50. 

Mire, o. i. to stick m ^he mire. Tim. IV, Miroioud, adj. viciously proud. 8 H. 6, 

iii, 147. II, vi, 7. , 

Misadventured, adj. unfortunate. R. & Misquote, v. t. to misunderstand. 1 H. 4, 

J. prol. 7. V, ii, 18. 

Misanthropes, ah, a hater of mankind. Miss, A, misdoing. V. & A. 58. Feeling 
Tim. IV, iii, 5*. of loss. 1 H. 4, V, iv, 105. v, i. to do 

Miscarry, v, i, to come to harm, perish. without. Tp* !• u» Sonn. cxxii, 

M. of V. n. viii, *9; Tw. N. fil, iv, 8. 

60; H. 5, IV, i, 147 ; * H. 4, IV, i, 1*9. Miasingly, adv, with a feeling of loss. 
Mischief, v, t, to injure. Tim. IV, iii, W. T. IV, ii, 80. 

M8. A, disaster. * II. 4, IV, ii, 47. Mission, ah. diplomatic negotiation. T. 
Misconceived, adj. misjudging. 1 H. 6, & C. Ill, iii, 189. 

V, iv, 49. Missive, s6. a messenger, Mac. I, v, 5; 

Misoeate, adj. illegitimate. H. 5, 1, ii, A. & C. II, ii, 78. 

16. Mist, V. t to cover with mist. Lear, V, 

Misdemean, v. r. to misbehave, miscon- iii, *6*. 

duct oneself. H. 8, V, iii, 14. Mistake, v. i. to fall into error, to get 

Misdoubt, V. t. to mii^rust. M. W. II, i, misplaced. R. & J. V, iii, 202. 

166; R. 3, Ul, ii, 89; A. & C. UI, vii. Mistaken, p. p. misjudg^. H. 8, I, i, 
6*. 195. 

Mis-diead, ah, dread of evil. Per. I, ii. Mistaking, ah. mistake, error. IV- 
1*. *48 ; M. for M. Ill, ii, 181. 

Miser, a wretch. 1 H. 6, V, iv, 7. Mistempered, adj. tempered to an evil 
Misery, ah. parsimony, miserliness. Cor. purpose. R. ce J. I, i, 85. Distem- 
II, li, 1*5. perM, diseased. John, V, i, 1*. 

Misgive, V. i. to forebode evil. Oth. UI, Mistership, blunder for “mistresship.” 

iv, 90. T. A. IV, iv, 40. 

ab. misgovemment, mis- Misthink, v. t. to misjudge, think ill of. 
conduct. Xucr. 654. Cf. M. A. IV, 8 H.^, II, v, 108; A. & C. V, ii. 175. 
i, 98. Mistreadings, A. transgressions. 1 H. 4, 

Mis^ffed, p. p. ill grafted. M. N's D. HI, ii, 11. 

I, i, 137. Mistress, ah. the jack at the game of bowls 

Misguide, v. t, to millead. Cor. I, v, 2*. T. & C. Ill, li, 48. 

MisBke, ah. dislike. 8 H. 6, IV, i, 24. Mistru.st, v.t. suspect. W. T. 11, i, 48; 
V. t. to dislike. M. of V. II, i, 1 ; A. & Lucr. 1516. 

C. m, xiii, 147. Mistrustful, adj. producing distrust or 

Misordered. p.J). disordered. * H. 4, apprehension. Y. 6c A. Bi6. 

jy, ii, 88. * Misuse, A. offence. Oth. IV, ii, 110. 

Misiunse or misprize, v. i. to undervalue, v. f . to deceive. M. A. U, ii, *5. 
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Mobied, adi. muffled or wrapped up Monstruosity, tb, monstrosity, unnatu- 
about the head. Ham. 11, ii, 496. ralness. T. & C. Ill, ii, 78. 

Mock, ib, object of ridicule. T. 8c C. HI, Montant, sh. a term in fend^ for an up- 
ii, 94. ^ht thrust or blow. M. W. 11 , iii, 25. 

Mo^ble, adj, ridiculous. As, 111 , ii. Month’s mind, a strong di»ire or 
4S. loneinc. Two G^l, ii, 137. o 

Model, mould, pattern. R. 2, 111 , ii. Mood, so. anger, wratii. Two G. IV, i, 

153, V, i, 11 ; Hai% V, ii, 50. Image. 51 ; 11. 8c J. 11]| i, 13. 

R. 2, 1, ii, 28; H. S, IV, ii, 132. Plot. Moody, adj, sad, mehmcholy. A. 8c C, 

R. 2, V, i, 11; 2 H. 4, 1, iii, 42. H, v, 1. 

Modern, adj, commonplace, trite. As, Moon-t^ilf, sb, an abortion. II, ii, 
II, vii, 156, IV. i, 6; A. W. II, iii, 2; 99, 103. 

Mac. IV, iii,, 170; John, HI, iv, 42; Moonish, adj, changeable as the moon, 

II. 8c J. Ill, ii, 120; Oth. I, iii, 109; inconstant. As, HI, ii. 376. 

A. 8c C. V, ii, 166; Sonn. boodii, 7. Moon’s men, night wanderers. 1 H. 4, 
Modest, adj, moderate. Tw. N. I, v, 1, ii, 30. 

169. Lear, 11, iv. 24. Mop, sb, a mmace. Tp. IV, i, 47. 

Modesty, s6. moderation, gentleness. Mopping, sb, making grimaces. Lear, 
freedom from exaggeration. J. C. Iv, i. 62. 

III. i, 214; Ham. IT, ii, 434, IH, ii. Moral, sb, latent meaning. M. A. HI, 

19; H. 8, V, iii. 64. iv, 71; T. of S. IV. iv. 78; H. 5. V, u, 

Modiciun, sb. fragment. T. 8c C. II, i, 307; T. 8c C. IV, iv, 106. adj, moral- 
66. ising. Lear, IV, ii, 58; M. A. V. i, 30. 

Module, sb. mould, form. A.W. IV, iii. For “moral philosophy,” see note on 
94 ; John, V, vii, 58. ^ T. 8c C. II, ii, 166-167; v, i, to moral- 

Moe, adj. more. As, HI, ii, 246 ; Mac. ise. As. II, vii, 29. See note. 

V, iii, 35; J. C. 11 , i, 72; Tim. I, i, Moraler, s&. a moraliser. Oth. 11 , iii, 289. 
44, IV, iii, 431 ; Oth. IV, iii, 55 ; Cor. Moralize, v. t. to interpret, expound. 
11 , iii, 122. adv. more. M. of V. 1 , i, R. 3, 111 , i, 83; As, U, i, 44; V. & A. 
108. 712; Lucr. 104. 

Moiety, sb. a portion; not necessarily a More, adj.vaes\zt. C. of E. H, ii, 171; 
half. 1 H.4,lll,i, 96; Ham. I. i, 90; M. N’s D. III. i. 181; V. & A. 78; 

liear, I, i, 6 ; Sonn. xlvi, 12 ; Lucr. ded. John, U, i, 34. 

Moldwaip, s6. a noole. 1 H. 4, III, i, 149. More and less, great and small, high and 
Molestation, sb. disturbance. Oth. II, i, low. 1 H. 4, IV, iii, 68; Mac. V, iv, 
16. 12; Sonn. xcvi, 3. 

Mome, s5. a doH, blockhead. C. of £. Morisco, tb. a morris-dancer. 2 H. 6, 
HI, i, 32. HI, i, 565. 

Momentany, adj. momentary, lasting for Morris-pike, a Moorish pike. C. of 
an instant. M. N’s D. 1, i, 142. E. IV, iii, 25. 

Monarcho, A. the nickname of a crazy Mort, sb, the notes on the trumpet 
Italian who was well known in London sounded at the death of the deer, 
before 1580, and professed to be the W. T. I, ii, 118. But see note, 
sovereign of the world. L. L. L. IV, Mortal, adj. deadly. Tw. N. HI. iv, 
i. 92. 249, 263; Cymb. V, iii. 5; Mac. I. 

Monmouth caps, caps made at Mon- v, 38, III, iv, 81; John, HI, i, 259; 

mouth, and worn by soldiers. H. 5, 2 H. 6, HI, ii, 263; 3 H. 6, H, ii, 15; 

IV. vii. 97. Oth. H, i, 72, HI, iik 359, V, ii. 208. 

Monster, v, i, to nmke monstrous, exag- Perhaps, excessive. As, H, iv, 51 ; V. 

gerate. Cor. II, ii, 75; Lear, I, i, 220. 8c A. 618, 953. 
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Mortal-bxeathiilg. ocfi. havii^ breath Motive, «6. a mover, iiutruiiieiit, mem* 
Uke a hitman bemg. Ml of V. n, vii, 40. bear. Tim. V, iv, 27; R. 2, 1, i, 199; 

Mortal living, adj, endowed with human T. & C. IV, v, 57; Mac. IV, iii, 27; 

life. R. 9, iv, 4. 26. A. & C. U, ii, 100. 

Mortal-staii^. ocO*. .looking with deadly Motley, «6. the parti-coloured dress worn 
• glance. R. 9, V«iii, 86. ^ domestic fools. As, 11, vii, 94 ; 

Mortally, adv. like a mortal or human N. 1, v, 52; Lear, I, iv, 145. 

beiiv. Per. V, i, R)9. Used adjectively. As, II, vii, 19, 49; 

MortaFstaring, adj, with a deadly stare. H. 8, prcM. 16. A fool. As, 111, iii, 68; 

R. 9, V, iii, 90. Sonn. oc, 2. 

Mortar piece, tb. a piece of ordnance. Motley-minded, adj. crazy ; with a biain 
H. 8, V, iv, 44. ,, as grotesque as his dress. As, V, 

Mortified, p. p. deadened, insensible. iv, 41. , 

J. C. n, 1 , 924; Mac. V, ii, 5; Lear, Mought, might. 9 H. 6, V, ii, 45. 
n, iii, 15. Mould, tb. model. Ham. UI, i, 159; 

Mortised, p. p. dovetailed. Ham. HI, Lear, UI, ii, 8; V. & A. 790. Men of 

iii. 20. mould men of earth, mortal men. 

Mose, V. i. to mose in the chine is a H. 5, HI, ii, 21. 
disease of horses, supposed to be the Moulten, adj. having cast its feathers, 
same as mouroing in the chine; Fr. 1 H. 4, 111 , i, 152. 
mouiTufs, which also means the Mounchcd, p.p. munched. Mac. I, 
mumps. T. of S. lU, ii. 48. . iii, 5. 

Most, adj. greatest. 1 H. 6, IV, i, 98; Mountant, adj. lifted up. Tim. IV, iii, 

A & C. II. ii, 170. 195. 

Mot, a motto, device. Lucr. 890. Mountebank, v. i. to get by the tricks of 
Moth, 9&. an idle parasite. Oth. 1, iii, a mountebank. .G>r. HI, ii, 192. 

256. Mouse, s6. used as a tenn of endearment. 

Mother. ** Whose mother was her paint* L. L. L. V, ii, 19; Tw. N. I, v, 58; 

ing'* is explained by Johnson **a Ham. Ill, iv, 189. v.t. to tear in 

creature, not of nature, but of paint* pieces, devour, as a cat does a mouse, 

ing.” Gym. Ill, iv, 48. s6. the Al. N’s D. V, i, 261; John. 11, i, 954. 

disease called al^ hysterica fHUsiOt Mouse-hunt, tb. a mouser; us^ of a 
supposed to be peculiar to women. cat, and applied to^ a haunter of 

L^r, II, iv, 56. women. R. & J. IV, iv, 11. It is also 

Mothy, adj. full of moths, moth*eaten. the provincial name of a small kind 

T. of S. Ill, ii, 46. of weasel. 

Motion, V. t. to propose, counsel. 1 H. Mouth, v. i. to join mouths, kiss. M. for 
6, 1, iii, 69. so. puppet-show. Two M. Ill, ii, 171. 

G. n, i, 85; W. T. IV, iii, 92; Lucr. Mouthed, p.p. put into the mouth. 
1926. A puppet. M. for M. HI, ii, Hara. IV, ii, 20. adj. gaping. 1 H. 4, 

104. s&. solicitation, proposal, suit. I, iii, 97 ; Sonn. hxm, 6. 

C. of £. I, i, 60; Cor. II, ii, 57; H. 8, Mouth-friend, s5. a friend in word only. 

n, iv, 299; T. A. I, i,249. Emotion, Tim. Ill, vi, 89.^ 

feeling, impulse. dVI. for M. I, iv, 59; Move, v.t. to solicit, approach. Two 

Tw. N. II, iv, 17. Ham. Ill, iv, G. I, ii, 27; R. & J. UI, iv, 2; H. 8, 

72; Gym. U, iv, 20; John, IV, ii, U, iv, 209. Instigate. 2 H. 6, III, i, 

255; J. G. II, i, 64; Oth. I, iii. 95; 978. Be moved - Have compassion. * 

A. & G. II, iii, 14. An attack in fenc- Two G. U, i, 169. 

ing. Lear, U, i, 50; Hami IV, vii. Moved, pp. disturbed, excited. T. &C. 

lOl, 157. V, ii. 96. 
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Mow, «6. a wry mouth or grimaoe. Tp. 
IV, i, 47; Ham. II, ii, lOO; Cym. I, 
vi, 40. v. i. to make grimiioes. 1^. 
II, ii, 9; Lear, IV, i, 68. 
Mowmgi^.makiiiggrimaoea. Lear, IV, 
1 , 68 . 

Moy, sb, probably a cant w<^ for a coin 
of some kind. H. 5^ IV, ir, 13. 

Much, used substantively, a great matter, 
a serious business. 1 H. 0, IV, i, 198; 
Oth. IV. i. 839; V. & A. 411. As an 
ironical expression of contempt. 8 H. 
4, II, iv, 185 Tim. 1, ii, 109. adj. 
used ironically. As, IV, iii, 8. 

Muddied, jp. p. stined like a turbid pool. 
Ham. IV, V, 78. 

Muddy, adj. dull witted. 1 H. 4, II, 
i, 94. 

Muffler, sb. a wimper for the face. M. 

W. IV, ii, 66; U. 5, HI, vi, 30. 
Muleter, sb. a muleteer. 1 H. 6, III, ii, 
68; A. & C. HI, vii, 35. 

Mulled, p. p. flat, insipid. Cor. IV, ▼, 
884. 

Multipotent, sb. very powerful. T. & C. 
IV. V, 189. 

Mum, inf. an expression enjoining silenoe ; 
hush ! 1^. lU, ii, 48. Used as an ad* 
jective, suent. R. 3, HI, vii, 3. To 
play at mumbudget (see M. W. V, ii, 
6), was to be dumbfounded. 

Mummer, sb. a masker or masquerader. 
Cor. U, i, 69. 

Mummy, sb. a brown preparation made 
originally from mummies, and used as 
a medicine as well as for magicalpur- 
poses. Mac. IV, i, Oth^ III, iv, 
74. 

Muniments, sb. supplies of war. Cor. I, 

i, 116. • 

Munition, sb. stores for war. John, V, 

ii, 98; 1 H. 6. 1, i, 168. 

Mural, ib. a doubtful conjecture of Pope’s 
in M. N’s D. V, i, 805, which is sup- 
posed to mean “wall.'* 
Murdering-piece, sb. a cannon loaded 
with case-shot. Ham. IV, v, 98. 
Mure, sb. a wall. 8 H. 4, IV, iv, 119. 
Murk, sb. darkness, gloom. A. W. U, 
i, 168. 


Murkiest, 1 ^. darkest. Tp. IV, i,85. 

Murky, adj. dark, gloomy. Mac. V, i, 
34. 

Murrain, sb. a disease among "'cattle. 
Tp. m, ii, 76^, T. ^ C. II, i, 19 . 

Mumon, adj. infected with the murrain* 
M. N's D-H, i, 97. 

Muscadel, sb. a sv^ wine. T.ofS.III, 
ii, 168. 

Muse, v.i. to wonder. Mac. HI, iv, 
85; John, HI, i, 317; 1 H. 6, H, ii. 
19; Cor. HI, ii. 7; V. & A. 866. v. t. 
to wonder at. Tp. HI, iii, 36. 

Musit, sb. a hole or gap in a hedge. V. & 
A. 683. 

Muss, sb. a scramble. A. & C. HI, 
xiii, 91. 

Mustachio, sb. moustache, whisker. 
L. L. L. V, i, 90. 

Mutable, adj. changeable. Cor. HI, 
i. 66. 

Mutine, sb. a mutineer. John, U, i, 378; 
Ham. V, ii, 6. 

Mutine, V. i. to mutiny, rebel. Ham. HI, 
iv, 83. 

Mutiner, sb. a mutineer. Cor. I, i, 848. 

Mutual, adj. common. T. A. V, iii, 71. 

Mutualities, sb. interchanges of famfli- 
arity. Oth. II, i,r856. 

Myst^, sb. a calling, profession. M. 
for M. IV, ii, 30; Oth. IV, ii, SO; 
Tim. IV, iii, 451. Professional skill. 
A. W. m, vi, 57. 

Nao, sb. a strumpet. A. & C. HI, x, 3. 

Naked, adj. destitute. Ham. IV, vii, 
43. Unarmed, ^h. V, ii, 861. Naked 
to » eirposed to. 8 H. 4, 1, iii, 61. 

Napkin, sb. a handkerchief. As, IV, iii, 
98; J. C. m, ii, 133; Ham. V, ii, 880; 
Oth. HI, iii, 891; Mac. II, iii, 6; 
Comp. 15. 

Napless, adj. See note on Cor. II, i, 
824. c 

Native, adj. belonging to one’s home or 
place of birth. Native peace — do- 
mestic peace. R. 8, II, iii, 80. Native 
punishment -•jraiushi^nt in their 
own CQontry. H. 5, IV, i, 165. Native 
graves - graves at home. H. 5, iV, 
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iiit 96. Coniiected by natore, kindxed. Neoessitied to - in need of. A. W. V, 
A. W. If i. d09; Hm. I» ii, 47. IV, iii. 85. 

vii, 180. Needful, adj, urgent, important. M. for 

Native, natural source. Cor. HI, i, M. I, i, 56; K. 8, V, iii, 41. **This 
129. * needful war" this war which stands 

Native, adv. natunilfy. L. L. L. I, ii, in need of soldiers. 3 H. 6, II, i, 147. 

102. Needless, adj» not wanting, having al- 

Natural, s6. an idiotf 1^. UI, ii, 31 ; ready enough. ^As, U, i, 46. 

As, 1, ii, 45; R. & J. U, iv, adj, Needly, odv. of necessi^. R. & J. HI, 
idiotic. Tw. N. I, iii, 26. lUegiti* ii* 117. 

mate. Lear, n, i, 84. Neeze, v. t. to sneeze. M. N’s D. II, 

Nature, s6. natural Rectum. C. of £. i, 56. 

I, i, 35; Ham. I, v, 81. Rank, posi- N^lectingly, adv, car^essly. 1 H. 4, 
tion. A. W. Ill, i, 17. Peculiar virtue I, iii, 52. 

or characteristic. H. 5, V, ii, 55. Neglection, s5. neglect. 1 H. 6, IV, iii. 
Naught, adj, be naught awfaile — a mis- 49; T. & C. 1, iii, 127; Per. HI, 
chief on you. As, I, i, 32. Naughty. iii, 20. 

Ham. HI, ii, 142. Neighbour, adi. neighbouring. 2 H. 4, 

Naughty, adj, wicked, bad. M. for M. IV, v, 124; As, IV, iii, 77. 
n, i, 74; M. of V. HI, ii, 18; Lear, Neighboured, adj, intimately associated, 
in, iv, 109. PUun. II, ii, 12. 

Nave, sb, the hub of a wheel. 2 H. 4, H, Nevhbourhood, tb. friendly relations, 
iv, 245 ; Hun. H, ii, 490. Navel. if. 5, V, ii, 944i, 

Mac. 1, ii, 22. Neopolitan, bone-ache venereal dis- 

Navel, sb, the vital part. Cor. HI, i, ease. T. & C. 11, iii, 17. 

123. Nrahew, sb, grandson. Oth. I, i, 113. 

Navigation, s&. sailing in ships. Mac. Cousin. 1 H. 6, H, v, 64. 

IV, i, 54. Nerve, sb, sinew. Tp. I, ii, 484; Ham. 

Nayward. To lean^to the nayward — I, iv, 83. 
to be inclined to contradict. W. T. H, Nether-stocks, sb, stockings. 1 H. 4, 
i, 64. n, iv. 111; Leu, U. iv, 10. 

Nay, when? A common ejaculation of N^-added, adj, reinforo^. J. C. IV, 
impatience. 3 Hen. 6, V, i, 49. iii, 207. 

Nay-word, a password. M. W. U, ii, New-bleeding, adj, freshly wrought. 
114, V, ii, 5. A byword. Tw. N. Comp. 153. 

n, 3, 127. New-fangled, adj. fond of what is new. 

Ne. Nor. A. W. H, i, 172; Per. H, As, Iv, i, 135. 

prol. 36. New-trothed, p, p. newly betrothed. 

Nw, «&. a fist. M. N’s D. IV, i, 18; M. A. Ill, i, 38. 

2 H. 4, II, iv, 176. Next, sdj. nearest. W. T. HI, iii, 118; 

Neu, adj. nearer. R. 2, V, i, 88; Mac. 1 H. 4, HI, i, 260; A. W. 1, iii, 56. 

H, iii, 139. Nice, adj. fanciful, fastidious, scrupu- 

Near-l^ged, adj, knock-kneed. T. of bus. M. of V. U, i, 14; Two G. Ill, 

S. in, ii, 52. • i, 82; R. 3, III, vii, 175; H. 5, V, ii. 

Neat, adj. trim, spruce, or unmitigated. 266; T. & C. IV, v, ^0. Dainty, 

Leu, H, ii, 37. sb. homed cat^. effeminate. 2 H. 4, I, i, 145; Lucr. 

8 H. 6, U, i, 14. 1412. I^nutely accurate. T. & C. 

Neb, s5. a bill or beak. W. T. I, ii, 183. IV, v, 250; Mac. IV, iii, 174. Fine, 

Necessary, adj. inevitable. J.C. H, ii, delicate. M. A. V, i,75. Trifling, in- 

2b; As, HI, iii, 46. significant. R. & J. HI, i, 151, V, 
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ii. 18; A. & C. Ill, xiii, 180; 3. C. IV. 

iii, 8. To make nice of » to be 
scrupulous about. John, HI, iv, 138. 

Nicely, adv. daintily, elegantly. Cym. 
n, iv, 90. Punctiliouuy. JLear, H, 
ii, 99, V, iii, 144. Minutely, ^histi* 
cally, in a trifling manner. TV. N. 

m. i, 13; R. 2, n^i, 84; H. 5, 1, ii, 
15, V, ii, 94. 

Nicely-gawded, adj. daintily adorned. 
Cor. II, i, 207. 

Niceness, sb. coyness. Cym. HI, iv, 154. 
Nicety, s6. coyness. M. for M. H, iv, 162. 
Nicholas, St., TVo G. lU, i, 292. Saint 
Nicholas* clerks - highwaymen. 1 H. 
4, II, i, 62. 

Nick, db, out of all nick out of all 
reckoning. Two G. IV, ii, 73. 

Nick, V. t. to notch, as a fool. C. of E. 
V, i, 175. To mark with folly. A. & 
C. HI, xiii, 8. 

Niece, sb. grand-daughter. John, II, i, 
64; R, 3, IV, i, 1. 

Nigcaid, v.t, to stint, put upon short 
allowance. J. C. IV, iii, 226. v, i. to 
play the miser. Sonn. i, 12. 
Night-crow, s&. the night-heron. 3 H. 6, 
V, vi, 45. 

Niglited, adj, night-like, dark, gloomy. 

Ham. I, ii, 68; Lear, IV, v, 13. 
Night-gown, s&. dressii^ gown, wrapper. 
M. A. Ill, iv, 17; Ham. Ill, iv, 102; 
Mac. II, ii, 70, V, i, 5. 

Ni^t-raven, «&. the night-heron. M. A. 

n, iii, 76. 

Night-rule, ab. night order, revelry, diver- 
sion. M. N*s D. Ill, ii, 5. 

Nill. Will not. T. of S. H, i. 266 ; Ham. 

V, i, 17; Pass. P. xiv, 8. 

Nine-^old. Explain^ very d(^btful1y 
as meaning **nine fc^'* — nine- 
foard, or ^*nine familiars.’* Lear, 

III, iv, 119. 

Nine men’s morris. A rustic game, so 
called from the counters (Fr. mereUes) 
em^oyed. It was frequen^ played 
in we open air. M. N’s D. 11, i, 98 n. 
Nit, ab, the egg of a louse or other small 
insect. L. L. L. IV, i, 141 ; T. of S. 

IV, iii, 109. 

[1 


No. No had? — had you not? John, 

IV, ii, 207. • 

Noble, ab. a gold coin worth 6«. Sd. R 2, 
I, i, 88; 2 H. 4, U, i, 148; M. A. H, 
iii, 29. 

Noblesse, ab. nobility. R. 2, IV, i, 119., 
Nobody. An allusion to the print of No- 
body prefixed tb the comedy of No- 
Body and Somebody. Tp. IH, ii, 
122 . 

Nod, **to give the nod” is said by Steevens 
to be a phrase u^ in the game of cards 
called Noddy. T. & C. I, ii, 188. Bid 
aee note. 

Noddy, s6. a simpleton. Two G. I, i, 
111, 118. 

’Nointed, p.p. anointed. M. N’s D. 

Ill, ii, 351 ; W. T. IV, iv, 774. 

Noise, s6. a band of musicians. 2 H. 4, 
n, iv, 11. 

Note, ab. noddle. M. N’s D. HI, ii, 17. 
Nonage, ab. minorify. R. 3, H, iii, IS. 
Nonce. For the nonce » for the occa- 
sion. 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 174; Ham. IV, vii, 
160. 

Noncome, blunder for “non plus.” M. 
A. Ill, V, 57. 

Nonpareil, ab. paragon. Mac. HI, iv, 19; 
A. & C. HI, ii, ll. 

Non-regardance, ab. disregard, neglect. 
Tw. N. V, i, 115. 

Nook-shotten, adj. full of nooks and 
comers. H. 5, IH, v, 14. 

Northern man, a north country man. 
L. L. L. V, ii, 682. 

Nose, V. i. to suffer the bad odour of. Cor. 

V, i, 28. 

Nose-herbs, ab. sweet-smelling plants. 
A. W. IV, V, 16. 

Not. Not only. M. for M. IV, i, 68; 

Cor. IH, ii, 71, iii, 98. 

Notably, adv. excellently. M. N’s D. V, 
i, 350. 

Note, ab. tune, melody. H. 8, IV, ii, 78. 
List, catalogue. W. T. IV, iii, 44. Pre- 
scription. A. W. I, iii, 217. Bill. 2H. 
4, V, i, 17. The note of expectation — 
^e list of expected gwests. Mac. HI, 
iii. It. Stigma, mark of reproach. 
R. 2, 1, i, 43. Meaning, signincihice. 
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Mac. in» ii, 44. Distinction, emi- 
nenoe.^ Cyin. 11. iii. 122. Knowledge, 
observation, notice. Cym. IV, iii, 44; 
Lear, HI, i, 18; Tw. N. IV, iii, 29; 
W. T. I, i, 34; T. A. II, iii, 86, v. I. 
To disgrace, stigmatise. J« C. IV, 
in, 2. 

Not^y, adv. lemti’kably. M. lor M. 
V,i,3S0. 

Nothing-gift, sb. a worthless gift. Cym. 

in, vi, 85. 

Notice, s6. recogniUon. Lear, II, iv, 248. 
Notion, s6. mind. Mac. HI, i, 82; Cor. 
V, vi, 107. 

Not-pated, adj. crop-headed. 1 H. 4, 

U, iv, 67. 

Notorious, adj. outrageous, deserving to 
be branded. Oth. IV, ii, 141, V, ii, 
242. 

Nourish, s6. perhaps nurse. 1 H. 6, I, 
i, 50. 

Nousle, v.t. to nurse, pamper. Per. I, 
iv, 42. 

Novum. A game at dice, called novem 
ouingfue from the two principal throws 
being nine and five. L. L. L. V, ii, 
540. 

Noyance, s&. harm. Ham. HI, iii, IS. 
Numbered, adj. pe^ps rich in numbers, 
plentifullv provided. Cym. I, vi, 85. 
Theobald conjectured unnumber’d.” 
Nuudo, a messenger. Tw. N. I, iv, 
27. 

Nunde, familiar form of ”unde.” Lear, 
I, iv, 103, &c. 

Nuptial, a wedding. Tp. V, i, 808; 

M. N’s D. I, i, 125 ; As, V, ii, 40. 
Nursery, tb. plantation. T. & C. I, iii, 
319. 

Nurture, s6. good-breeding, culture. 

*1^. IV, i, 189; As, II, vii, 97. 
Nutnook, a cant word for a catchpole. 

M. W. I, i, 151 ; 2 H. 4, V, iv, 8. 
Nuzzle, V. i. to thaust in the nose. V. & 
A. 1115. 

O. A circle, anything round. M. N’s 
D. in, ii, 188; H. 5, pro]. 18; A. & C. 

V, ii, 81. O’s podcmarhi. L. L. 
• V, ii. 45. 


Oar, V. r. to iw oneself. Tp. II, i, liz. 
Oathable, adj. capable of taking an oath. 
Tim. IV, iii, 135. 

Ob. Abbreviation of o&dus, a halfpenny. 

1 H. 4, n, iv, 521. 

Obeisance, s6. reverence. T. of S. ind. 
I, 106. 

Object, sb. object of attraction. Lear, I, 
i, 214 ; M. fTs D. IV. i, 174. Appear- 
ance. Lear, II, iii, 17; Cor. I, i, 19. 
Objects, sb. an^rthing presented to the 
sight, everything that comes in the 
wajr. Tim. IV, lii, J122. 

Oblation, ab. offering. Sonn. cxxv, 10. 
Obligation, ab. documentary bond. 2 H. 
67 iV, ii, 88. 

Obliged, adj. bound by contract. M. of 
V. n, vi, 7. 

Oblique, adj. crooked. Tim. IV, iii, 18. 
Figurative, metaphorical. T. & C. V, i, 
52. 

Oblivious, adj. causing forgetfulness. 

Mae. V, iii, 43 ; Sonn. Iv, 0. 
Obsequious, odj. beloimi^ to funeral 
ceremonies. T. A. V7 iii, 152 ; Ham. 
I, ii, 92 ; Sonn. xxxi, 5, cxxv, 9. Care- 
ful in mrforming the funeral rites. 3 
H. 6, n, V, 118; M. W. IV. ii, 2. 
Obsequiously, adv. as befits a funeral. 
R. 3, I, ii, 8. 

O^rvance, sb. observation. Oth. ID, 
iii, 155. Homage, obeisance. 2 H. 4, 
IV, iii. 15 ; M. W. II, ii, 176. Ceremony. 
M. of V. n, ii, 180. 

Observancy, sb. watchful attendance. 
Oth. UI, iv. 150. 

Observants, sb. obsequious attendants. 
Lear, II, ii, 98. 

Observation, ab. observance. M. N’s D. 
I\^ i, 101. Attention, diligent care. 
Tp. in, iii, 87. 

Observe, v. i. to pay court or attention to. 

2 H. 4, IV, iv, 30; Tim. IV, iii, 211; 
Ham. ni, i. 154; J. C. IV. iii. 45. 

Observer, ab. one who pays court or hom- 
age. Ham. in, i, 154. 

Ob^rvingly, adv. with careful ol)serva-* 
tion, attentively. H. 5, IV, i, 5. 
Obstacle, blunder for ” obstinate.” 1 H. 
6, V, iv. 17. 
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Obstruct, sb. obstrudaon, obstacle. A. O'eroount, v. t to outnumber. A. & C. 

& C. in, vi, 61. U, vi, 96. To overteach, cheat. A. & 

Occasion, s&.oonvenienoe. A.& C.II, vi, C. 11, vi, 27. 

127. O'ercrow, v. t. to triumph over. Ham. 

Occident, «b. the west. R. 2, HI, iii, 67. V, ii, 8^. ** 

Occidental, adj. western. A. W. II, i, 162. O’erdusted, p. p. covert with dust. T. . 
Occuhed, adj. hidden, secret. Ham. Ill, & C. HI, lii, 179. 

ii, 78. ^ ^ 0*ermlled, p. p. esAeadvely sore. T. A 

Ocemration, sb. trade; used contemptu- C. V, iii, 55. 
ously. Cor. IV, i, 14 ; cf. 1^. 11, i, 148. Oer-green, v. t. to cover with green, hide, 
The voice of occupation ■> the vote of condone. Sonn. cxii, 4. 
working-men. Cor. IV, vi, 98. A O’erarown, odi. covej^ with hair. Cym. 
man of any occjppation may mean one 1 Y, iv, 88. See As, iV, iii, 107. Grown 

of the mechames, but it probably im- too old. M. for M. 1, iii, 22. 

plies also one who was mmpt to seise O’erlooking, sb. inspection. Lear, 1, ii, 88. 
an opportunity. J. C.% ii, 265. O’erlooketC p* p- switched. M. W. V, 
Occurrence, sb. course of events. Tw. N. v, 81 ; M. of V. Ill, ii, 15. 

V, i, 249. ^ ^ Overmaster, v. t. to hold by force. John, 

Occur^ts, sb. occurrences, incidents. U, i, 109. 

Ham. V, ii, 249. OVerparted, adj. havii^ too difficult a 

Odd, adj. unnoticed, that had been taken part to play. L. L. L. V, ii, 577. 
no account of. Tp. I, ii, 228, V, i, 255. O^er-percb, v. t. to fly over. R. A J. II, 
Single. T. & C. IV, v, 42. At odds. ii, 66. 

T. & C. IV, V, 265. ^ OVer-raught, overtook. Ham. Ill, i, 17. 

Odd-even, sb. the midmost period of the 0'er-raught,p.p. cheated. C.of £.I,ii,96. 
night, the interval between midnight O’erreach, v.f. to get the better of. Ham. 
and one in the morning. Oth. I, i, 124. V, i, 78. 

Oddly, adv. unevenly. T. & C. 1, iii, 839. O’ershine, v. t. to outshine. 2 H. 4, IV, 
Od^, sb. superiority,^ advantage. As, I, iii, 50. 

ii, 142 ; L. L. L. I, ii, 166 ; A. & C. IV, O’ersized, adj. smeai^ over as with size. 
XV, 66. At odds » at variance, qu^ Ham. H, ii, 456. 

reUing. R. 8, H, i, 70 ; Mac. Hi, iv, OVerslip, v. i. to slip by, pass unnoticed. 
127; cf. Tim. IV, iii, 42. Two G. H, ii, 9. 

Odorous, blunder for ** odious.” M. A. O’erstrawed, p. p. overstrewn. V. & A. 

in,v, 15. ^ ^ 1148. 

Od’s. A euphemism for ” God’s” in the O’erteemed, adj. exhausted by bearing 
phrases ”Od’s blessed will,” M. W. children. Hra. II, ii, 502. 

1, i, 240. “Od’s heartlings,” M. W. O’er-watched, adj. worn out with watch- 
in, iv, 56. “Od’s nouns,” IV, i, 22. ing. J. C. IV, lii, 239 ; Lear, II, ii, 165. 
“Od’s lifelings,” Tw. N. V, i| 176. O’erweigh, v. t. to outweigh. M. for M. 
“Od’s pittikins,” Cym. IV, ii, 2M. H, iv, 170; Ham. HI, li, 27. 

Oeillades, sb. amorous glances. M. W. O’erwhelm, v. t. to overhang. H. 5, HI, 
I, iii, 57; Ijear, IV, v, 25. ^ i, 11; V. & A. 188. 

O’erbear, v. t. to overflow. IV, vi, 79, O’er-wrested, adj. strained, forced. T. & 
O’erbeat, v. t. to beat down, overwhelm. C. I, iii, 157. See note. 

Cor. IV, v, 131. Of. In adjurations, “of charity.” Tw. 

^ O’CTblow, V. i. to blow away. H. 5, HI, N. V, i, 222; “of all loves.” M. N’s 

iii, 81. D. II, ii, 154. After passives, of by. 

O’eroome, p. p. overspread. T. A. H, M. A. II\ i, 217; As, II, i, 50. M - on. 

iii. 95. M. A. HI, v, 40 ; M. of V. H, ii, 89." 
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Off, adv, beside the maik, not to the pur- 
pose. Cop. n, ii, 58. 

On-cap, V. i. to talre off the cap. Oth.1, 

i. 10. . 

Offence, tb. obstruction, hindrance. J. C. 

* II, i, 868. Injurf. J. C. IV, iii, 190. 
Offenceful, adi. offensive, crinunal. M. 
for M. n, iii, £6. * 

Offenoeless, adj, inoffensive. Oth. n, 
iii, 866. 

Offend, V. L to cause trouble to. Lear, I, 

i, 804. • 

Offer, V, t to attack. 1 H. 4, IV, i, 66; 
8 H. 4, IV, i, 819. To attempt, vent- 
ure. As, EDt ii, 70; W. T. IV, iv, 
766. 

Office, sb. apartment. 8 H. 4, 1, iii, 47 ; 
Oth. n, u, 8; Cor. 1, i, 135. u. t. to 
office all — to perform all the domes- 
tic service. A. W. Ill, ii, 185. To 
keep officiously. Cor. V, ii, 60. 
Officed, p. p. holding office. W. T. I, ii, 
178. 

Officed, adL having a special function. 
Oth. I, in, 870. 

Offices, s6. the apai^ents in a house set 
apart for domestic service. R. 8, 1, ii» 
69; Mac. U, i, 14. 

Officious, odj. re^;f to serve. T. A. V, 

ii, 808. 

Old, adj, used as an intensive. M. W. 
I, iv, 4; Mac. II, iii, 8; M. A. V, ii, 
83; M. of V. IV, ii, 16; R. & J. ID, 

iii, 04. Natural, familiar. Lear, 111, 
vii, 100. 

*01d, s6. wold. Lear, m, iv, 118. 

Old, adv, of old. Per. prol. 1. 

Oldness, sb. old age. Lear, I, ii, 47. 
Omen, sb. a calamity pieo^ed by por- 
tents. Ham. I, i, 183. 

Omit, V. t. to negl^. 8 H. 4, IV, iv, 87. 
Omittance, ab. omission. As, HI, v, 133. 
On — of. Tb. IV, i, 157; Cor, I, Hi, 66, . 
n, i, 176; J. C. 1, ii, 71; C^m. IV, ii, / 
199. 

Once. At one time or other, sometime. / 
M. W. m, iv, 97; J. C. IV, Hi, 189. 
For once. Tp. HI, ii, 80; M. N’s D. f ( 
JU, ii, 68; 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 137.* tece for 
all. Cor. n, iii, 1 ; C. of E. HI, i, 89; I 


M.A.I, i,980; H.8,l,ii, 88. As soon 
as, no sooner than. Oth. H, iii, 14. 
One, o4/. complete. Cor. HI, i, 888. 
Oneyers, sb. See note on 1 H. 4, H, i 
73. 

Onion-eyed, adj. tearful. A. & C. IV, ii, 
35. 

Onset, sb. hegmmng. T. A. I, i. 888. 
Onward, adv. in advance. Sonn. 1, 14. 
Ooze, sb. bottom. Tp. 1, ii, 858. 

Ope, adi. and adv. open. Cor. I, iv, 48; 

C. of E. HI, i. 78; J. C. I, ii, 864. 
Ope, V. L and i. to open* John, H, i, 536 ; 
Ham. I, iv, 50; V, i, 49; Cor. V, 
iii, 183. 

Open, adj. plain, evident. M. for M. II. 
1 , 81 ; Tw. N. 11, V, 148. In open — 
in public. H. 8, HI, ii, 405 ; cf. 11, i, 
168. 

Open, V. i. to give ton^e as a hound on 
scenting the game. M. W. IV, ii, 175. 
v.t. to discover, disclose. Mac. IV, 
iii, 58. 

Opener, sb. one who reveals or expounds. 
8 H. 4, IV, ii, 80. 

Operant, adj. c^)erative, active. Tim. 

IV, iii, 85 ; Ham. HI, ii, 169. 

Opinion, sb. self-oonoeit. 1 H. 4, III, 
1. 185 ; L. L. L. V. i, 8; T. & C. Ill, 
iii, 863, V, iv, 16. Self-confidence. 
T. & C. I, iii, 353. Credit, reputa- 
tion, jpublic opinion. M. of V. 1, i, 91 ; 
Cor. 1, i, 869; T. & C. I, iii, 148, 336, 
IV, iv, 108; A.& C. II. i, 86; 1 H. 4, 
HI, ii, 48, IV, i, 77, V, iv, 48; 8 H. 4, 
y, ii, 188; T. A. I, i, 416 ; Oth. II, 
iii, 187. Ill-opinion, suspicion. Oth. 

IV, ii, no. 

Opinioned, blunder for “pinioned." 
M.4^. IV, ii, 68. 

Oppose, V. t. to displajr. H. 8, IV, i, 67. 
Opposeless, adj, irresistible. Lear, IV, 
VI, 38. 

Opposite, tb. an adveiaafr. M. for M. 
Ul, H, 155; Tw. N. Ill, H, 60; Ham. 

V, H, 62; 2H. 6, V, iH, 22; 2 H. 4, IV, ^ 
J, 16; Lear, V, Hi, 43; Cor. II, ii, 19. 

Opposite, adj. contradictory, hostile. Tw. 

N. H, V, 133; R. 3, II, ii> 94, IV, iv, 
815. 
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Oppositbn, th. a combat, encounter. 

1 H. 4, 1, iii, 99; Oth. n, iii, 176. 
Oppress, V. t to suppress. Per. Ill, prol. 

«9. 

Oppugnancy, «6. opposition. T. & C. 

X iS, 111. 

Opulency, opulence. Tim. V, i, 64. 
Or, adv. before. Lear, <, i, 220; Ham. 

I, ii, 183, V, ii, 30; Temp. 1, ii, 11, 
V, i, 103; Mac. IV, iii, 173. 

Orb, ih. orbit. M. A. IV, i, 57; Cym. 
V,v,371; R.&J.n,ii,110; A.&C. 
lU, xiii, 146. Circle. M. N’s D. H, 
i, 9. A celestial body, sphere. M. of 
V. V, i, 60; Cym. I, vi, 34; A. & C. 
in, xiii, 146. The earth. Tw. N. IH, 
i, 36; Ham. H, ii, 479. 

Orbed, adh globular. Tw. N. V, i, 263; I 
Ham. Ill, ii, 151 ; Comp. 25. | 

Order. To take older « to take meas* 
ures. 1 H. 6, III, ii, 126; R. 3, 1, iv, 
279; R. 2, V, i, 53; 2 H. 4. HI, ii. 181 ; 

J. C. 1, iii, 66. 

Ordinance, rank, order. Cor. HI. ii, 
12. ArtiUeiy. John, H, i, 218. 
Ordinant, adj, ordaining, oontrolling. 
Ham. V, ii, 48. 

Ordinary, a dinner at a tavern for 
which there is a fixed charge. A.W.n, 
iii, 199; A. & C. H, ii, 229. 

Ore, ab. mid. Ham. IV, i, 25 ; Lucr. 56 n. 
Organ, w. instrument. Ham. IV, vii, 69. 
Orgulous, adj, proud, haughty. T. & C. 
ppol. 2. 

Onent, adj. pellucid, spwkling, of finest 
quality. M. N’s D. IV, i, 51 ; V. &A. 
Ml. 

Orifex, sb, orifice, opening. T. & C. V, ii, 
149. 

Original, ab. origin. M. N’s D. H, £ 117 ; 

2 H. 4, 1, ii, 109. 

Orisons, ab, prayers. H. 5, 11, ii, 53; 

Ham. Ill, 1 , 89; 3 H. 6, 1, iv, 110. 
Ornament, ab. overgrown beard. Per. 
V, iii, 74. 

. Ort, ab. remnant, refuse. Tim. IV, iii, 
397; T. & C. V, ii, 156; Lucr. 985; 


Ostent, ab, show, • ^ M. nf V. H, 

ii, 181, viii, 44; Par. I, ii, 25. 
Ostentation, ab. displav, outward show, 

manifestation. rM. A. IV, i, 205 ; 2H. 
4, U, ii, 47; Bam. IV, v, 211; R. 2, 
n, iii, 95; Cor. I, vf, 86. 

Othergates, adv. in another manner. 
Tw. N. V, i, 186? 

Otherwhere, adv. elsewhere. C. of E. 
n, i, 104; H. 8, H, ii, 57. Some other 
where somewhere else. C. of £. 
n, i, 30; R. & J. l^i, 196. 

Otherwhil^, adv. at other times. 1 H. 6, 

I, ii» 7. 

Ottomite, s5.. Ottoman, Turk. Oth. 1, 

iii, 33, 234. 

Ouches, ab. ornaments; propaty the 
settings of jewels. 2 H. 4, H, iv, 48. 
Ought. Ow^. 1 H. 4, in, iii, 134. 
Ounce, ab. a small ti^ or tiger cat. 

M. N’s D. H, ii, SO. 

Ouphes. ab. elves, goblins. M. W. IV, 

iv, 48, V, V, 55. 

Ousel, ^e blackbird. M. N’s D. HI, 
i, 115; 2 H. 4. IH, ii, 7. 

Out, adv. fully, thorou^y. Tp. I, ii, 41, 
IV, i. 101; Cor. IV, v, 121. Cf. 
"paint out,’’ M. A. Hi, ii, 97; "speak 
out,’’ H. 8, n, iv; 140; "b^t out,” 
Cor. rV, V, 121. In revolt. Mac. 

IV, iii, 183. At a loss ; as one who has 
forgotten his part. L. L. L. V, ii, 152; 
Cor. V, iii, 41 ; As, IV, i, 76. On the 
wro^ trai^. W. T* H, i, 72; Tw. N. 

II, iii, 174 ; Sonn. cxiii, 4. At variance. 
M. of V. m, V, 28; J. C. I, i, 16. In 
rags, worn out. J. C. 1, i, 17. Away 
from home, abroad.^ Lear, I, i, 31. 
Out of hand « straightway, immedi- 
ately. 3 H. 6, IV, vii, 63. 

Out » out of. 2 H. 4, n, ii, 23; Cor. 

V, ii, 38. 

Outbrag, 17. f. to claim to surpass. Comp. 
95. ^ 

Outbrave, v. i. to excel in beauty. Sonn. 
xciv, 12. To surpass in bravery. M. 
ofV.n.i,28. 

Outbreathed, adj. exhausted, out of 
breath. '2 H. 4, 1, i, 108. 


J. C. IV, i, 37. 

Orthography, ab. ^ an orfhogmpher, a 
precisian m speech. M. A. U, iii, 18. 


Out’bum, V. i. to bum out. Pass. P. 
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Out-cra%» v.U to overpower by craft. 
C™. Ill, iv, 15. 

Ounace, v. U to put out of countenance. 

M. of V. IV, ii, 17; ^John, II, i, 97, 

V, i, 49. To put a good face upon. 

• Pass. P. 8. • 

Outgo, V. U surpass, outdo. T. of A. I, 
i. 276. • 

Outlook, .V. t. to outstare, intunidate by 
looks. John, V, ii, 115. 

Outlustre, v.i. to excel in brightness. 
Cym. 1, iv, 69. , 

Out-peer, v. U to overpeer, surpass. Cym. 

Ill, vi, 86. 

Outprized, p. p. exceeded in value. Cym. 

I. iv, 77. 

Outrage, outburst of fu^. John, m, 
iv, 106; R. 3, U, iv, 64; R. & J. V. iii, 

215. 

Outsell, v.f. overvalue. Cym. II, iv, 

102, III, V. 75. 

Out-spec^, V. U out-speaks possession of 
a ^ubie^ - describes something too 
great for a subject to possess. H. 8, 

III, ii, 127. 

Outsport, v,i. to exceed in sporting. 

Otb. U, iii, 3. 

Outstrike, v,U to strike faster than. 

A. & C. IV, vi, 36# 

Out-vied, p.p. outbid; beaten by a 
higher card. T. of S. II, i, 377. 

Outwall, sb. exterior. Lear, 111, i, 45i 
Outwa^ cdj. *‘an outward man** is one 
not in the secret of afiPairs. A. W. 
ni, i, 11. s6. external appearance. 

Sonn. Ixix, 5. 

Outwork, V. t, to excel. A. & C. II, ii, 

206. 

Outworth, V, t, to exceed in value. H. 8, 

I, i, 123. 

Overbear, v, t. to conquer, repress. H. 5, 

IV, prol. 39. 

Overbulk, v, t, to tower over. T. Sc C. I, 

iii, 320. • 

Overcome, v. t to pass over. Mac. HI, 

iv. 111. 

Over-eye, v. t. to observe, survey. T. of 
S. ind. i, 93. • 

Ov^ow, sb. superfluity. R. 2, ¥, iii, 64. 
Overgo, v,U\o exceed. R. 3, U, ii, 61. 
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Oragone, p.p. overpowered. .8 H. 6, 

U, V, 128. 

Overhold, v. i. to over-estimate. T. Sc 
C. II, iii, 129. 

Overlive, v. t to outlive. 2 H. 4. IV, i, 15. 
Overlook, u. f. to look over, examine. 

H. 5, 11, iv, 90. 

Over-lusty, odj. top lusty or lively. H. 5, 
IV, chor. 18; Lear, II, iv. 10. 
Over-name, v. t. to enumerate. M. of V. 

I, ii, 32. 

Overpassed, p. p. passed, spent. 1 H. 6, 
n, V, 117. • 

Over-peer, u.t. to look down on, riM 
above. M. of V. I, i, 12; Ham. IV, v, 
96. 

Over-red, u. t to smear with red. Mac. 

V, iii, 14. 

Overscutched, adj, over-switched, over- 
whipped, worn out. 2 H. 4, 111, ii, 308. 
Perhaps in a wanton sense. 

Oversee, v, t tb superintend, see to the 
fulfilment of. Lucr. 1205. 

Overseen, p. p. bewitched, deluded. 
Lucr. 1206. 

Overshoot, v. r . to go b^ond one’s aim 
or intention. J. C. HI, ii, 150; V. Sc 
A. 680. 

Overshot, p. p. put to shame, or intoxi- 
cated. H. 5, In, vii, 121. 

Over-swear, v,t, to swear over again. 
Tw. N. V, i, 261. 

Over-top, 77. i. to rise too high. Tp. I, ii, 
81. 

Overture, sb. disclosure. W. T. TI, i, 172 ; 
Lear, III, vii, 88. Declaration. IV. 
N. I, V, 196. 

Overween, v. t. to be arrogant. 2 H. 4, 
IV, i, 149; T.A.II,i.29. 

OverwIIgh, v. t, to outweigh. M. for M. 
n. iv, 157. 

Overwhelming, sb. overhanging, pro- 
jecting. R. Sc J. V, i, 39. 

Owe, 17. t. to own, possess. Tp. I, ii, 407, 
in, i, 45; Mac. HI, iv, 113; Cor. Ill, 
ii, 180 ; M. for M. I, iv, 83 ; R. 2, IV, i, 
185 ; John, H, i, 109; R. & J. H, ii, 46; 
Lear, I, iv, 119; Lucr. 82 ; Comp. 327. 
To make liable to, expose. Cor. V, vi, 
138. 
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Own. Was his own -« was in possession Pajock» s6. a peaoodc. Ham. Ill, ii, S78. 

of his senses. Tp. V, i, 213. Pakbras. Words (Spanish)? M. A. 

Qxlip, sfr. the lar^ oowsHp (primula IQ, ▼, 15. Paucas pallabris — poeaa 

ekstior), M. N*s D. 11, i, 350; W. T. palabras, few words. T. ^ S. ind. i, 5. 

IV, iv, 135. Palate, v,i, to safour of. C^t. IQ, i, 104. 

Qy^, give ear; a summons to atten- To taste. A. & Q V, ii, 7. To per:, 

tion uttered by the public crier (IV. ceive by the taste. T. & C. IV, i, 61. 

oyez). M. W. V, v, T. & C. IV, ▼, Pale, paleness. V. & A. 589; Lucr. 
143. 1512 ; T. IV, iii, 4 (with a auibble 

on the word in the sense of **prov- 
Pace, sb. rule of conduct. A. W. IV, v, ince”). 

60. v.t to teach a horse its paces. Pale, ab. enclosure, confine. V. fie A. 

H. 8, V, iii, 33; A. fie C. 11, u, 68. 330; R. 2, Ql, ivl 40; Ham, I, iv, 38; 

Metaphorically. M. for M. IV, iii, 129; 1 H. 6, IV, ii, 45. v. t. to make pak. 

Per. IV, vi, 62; W. T. IV, i, 23. Ham. I, v, 90. To enclo^ as with a 

Pack, ab. a conf^erac^. M. W. IV, ii, pale, encircle. 3 H. 6, 1, iv, 103. 

103; C. of £. IV, iv, 99. Lear, V, iii. Pale, adj, causing paleness. V. file A. 739. 
18. A knapsack. 2 H. 6, IV, ii, 46. Paled, adj. pale. ^mp. 198. 

Pack, V. i. to shuffle cards unfairly. A. file Palisadoes, ab. palisades, stakes. 1 H. 4, 
C. IV, xiv, 19. To conspire. T. A. Q, iii, 49. 

IV, ii, 1.56; Ham. QI, iv, 211. Go Pall, v. r. to wrap oneself up. Mac. I, v, 
away. Pass. P. xv, 9. 48. 

Packed, p.p. confederate, in collusion. Pall, v. i. to grow vapid and tasteless, like 
C. of E. V, i, 219 ; M. A. V, i, 285. wine ; hence, to become worthless. 
Packing, ab. plotting, confederacy. T. of decay. Ham. V, ii, 9 ; A. fie C. Q, vii, 81. 

S« V, i, 105 ; Lear, Ql, I, 26. ^^ Pallet, ab. a mean b^. 3 H. 4, IQ, i, 10. 

Paction, ab. compact. H. 5, V, ii, 356. Palliaznent, ab. a robe. T. A. 1, i, 182. 

Paddock, ab. a t^. Ham. IQ, iv, 190. Palm, ab. victory, glory. T. fic C. Ql, i, 
A familiar spirit in the form of a toad. 150. , 

Mac. I, i, 9. Palmer, ab. a pilgrim. R. 2, IQ, iii, 151 ; 

Page, V. U to follow as a page. Tim. IV, R. k, J. I, v, 98. 

m, 223. Pahny, adj, victorious. Ham. I, i, 113. 

Pageant, v. t to make a show of, mimic. Palter, v, t, to shift, equivocate. J. C. 

T. fie C. 1, iii, 151. ab. See note on 11, i, 126; Mac. V, viii, 20. A. fie C. 

A. fie C. IV, xiv, 8. Ill, ii, 63; T. & C. Q, iii, 237. 

Pain, ab. penalty. M. for M. Q, iv, 86. Paltering, ab. shuffling, hailing. Cor. 

T^ask. T^. I, ii, 242. Ql, i, 58. 

Painful, ad], laborious, toilsome. Paly, adj. pale. H. 5, IV, chor. 8; R. file 

in,i,l; T.ofS. V,ii, 149; H.5,IV, J. IV, i, 100. ^ 
i^ 111. c Pandarly, adj. pimping. M. W. IV, ii, 

Painfully, adv. laboriously. L. L. L. 103. 

I, i, 74 ; John, Q, i, 223. Pa^, v. t. to afflict with pyigs, torture. 

Paint^, p. p. specious. T. A. Q, iii, uT 8, Q, iii, 15 ; Cym. Ql, iv, 94. 

126; Qjun. HI, i, 53. Pantaloon, ab. an ^Id fool; one of the 

Painty cloth. Cloth or canvas used for characters borrowed like Harlequin 
hangings and painted with figures, from the old Italian comedy. As, Q, 
moral sentences, and mottoes. Lucr. vii, 158; T. of S. Ql, i, 36. 

345 ; L. L. L. V, ii, 571 ; As, Ql, ii. Pander, ab. the servant .in charge of the 
263; 1 H. 4, IV, ii, 35; T. fi^ C. V, x, pant^. W. T. IV, iv, 56; 3 U. 4, Q, 
45. IV, 228; Cjm. Q, iii, 134. 
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Paw» V. ^ to set down on paper, roister. Paimaceti, s&. spermaceti. 1 H. 4, 1, 

H. 8, 1, 4, 80. 58. 

Paragon, v. t to serve as a model for. Part, adv, in part, partly. Tw. N. Ill, iv, 
Om. U, i, 62. To compare. A. & C. 827; Oth. V, ii, 299. 

I, V, 71. * Part, party, side. H. 5, IV, vii, 114; 

Parallel, sb, line. S^nn. lx. 10. 1 H. 6, 111, i, 81; 2 H. 6, V, ii, 35; 

Paragoned, v. p. r^rded aa a model or T. & C. IV, v, 156 ; Cor. V, iii, 121 ; 

pattern. H. 8, II, i%, 230. Sonn. xlix, 12, yxxxviii, 6. Role in a 

Paraquito, ab, a little parrot. 1 H. 4, 11, play, l^ucr. 278. The better i>art » 

iii, 82. the soul. C. of £. 11, ii, 122; Soim. 

Parcel, ab. a part. C. of £. V, i, 106; xxxix, 2, Ixxiv, 8. Parts = qualities, 

1 H. 4, III, ii, 159; T. A. II, iii, 49; accomplishments. John, 111, iv, 96; 

Oth. I, iii, 154 ; Cor. I, ii, 32, IV, v, Tim. Ill, v, 75 ; Oth. I, ii, 31 ; Ul, 

216; Comp. 87. Details. 2 H. 4, IV, iii, 268; T. & C. IV, iv, 78. 

ii, 36 ; H. 8, UI, ii, 125. A small com- Parts — qualities. John, III, iv, 96 ; 
pany. L. L. L. V, ii. 160; M. of V. I, 14m. Ill, v, 75. 
li, 96 ; A. W. II, iii, 50. Part, v. i. to depart, go away. W. T. I, ii. 

Parcel, v.t. to p^cularise. A. & C. 10; C. of £. Ill, i, 67; Mac. V, viii, 

V, ii, 162. 52; Two G. I, i, 71; Lear, I, ii, 23; 

Parcelled, p. p. divided severally. R. 3, Cor. V, vi, 73. v. t. to leave. R. 2. Ill, 

II, ii, 81. i, 3; Per. V, iii, 39; Sonn. cxiii. 3. To 

Parcel-bawd, s&. half bawd. M. for M. disperse. J. C. Ill, ii, 4. To divide, 

n, i, 61. distribute. J. C. V, v, 81. 

Parcel-gilt, adj. partly gilt. 2 H. 4, II, i. Partake, v. t to impart, communicate. 

84. W. T. V, iii, 132 ; Per. I, i. 153. To 

Pard, leopard. Tp. IV, i, 260; As, share. J. C. II, i, 305. v. t. to partici- 

II, vii, 150. pate. IV. N. V, i, 81 ; Sonn. cxlix, 2. 

Pardon, v. t, to excuse, give leave to. Partaker, s6. confederate. 1 H. 6, II, iv. 
Two G. Ill, ii. 98.^ 100. 

Pare, v. i. to diminish. H. 8, III, ii, 159. Parted, p. p. endowed. T. & C. Ill, iii, 
’Parel, sb. apimrel. Lear, IV, i, 50. 96. 

Parfect. Blunder for “present.” L. L. Partial, adj. inclined. C. of K. T. i, 4. 

L. V, ii, 501. ^ Ineq^uitable. T. & C. 11, ii, 178. A 

Pans-garden. A bear-garden in Bank- partial slander = the reproiich of par- 

side, Southwark. H. 8, V, iv, 2. tialit^\ R. 2, I, iii, 241. 

Parish-top, sb. a large top which was Partiahze, v. i. to make partial. R. 2, 1, 
formerly kept in eveij^llaro for CTercise i, 120. 

in frosty weather. Tw, N. I, iii, 38. Participate, adj. participating. Cor. I, i, 
’Paritor, TO. an apparitor, summoner, or 101. 
officer of the Bishop’s Court who car- Particii^ition, comj)anionship, society, 
ried out citations. L. L. L. Ill, i, 176. 1 H. 4, 111, ii, 87. ^ 

Parked, p. p. enclosed. 1 H. 6, IV, ii, 45. Parti-coated, adj. having a coat of many 
Parle, sb. parley, conference. Two G. 1, colours, motley, like a fool. li. L. L. 
ii, 5; John, 11, i, 205; Ham. I, i, 62; V, ii, 754. 

T. A. V, iii, 19. adj. speaking, insin- Particular, adj. private, affecting tlie 
uating. Lucr. 100. v.i. to converse. individual. M. for M. TV, iv, 2.'); 

L. L. L. V, ii, 122. Lear, V, i, 30; Tim. IV, iii, 158, V, ii. 

Parlous, adj. p^ilous, dangerous. M. 8; T. & C. 1, iii,341. ab.part. A.W. 

N's D. IIL h 12; As, 111, li, 36; R. 3, II, v, 60. Personal opinion. T. & C. 

IP, iv, 35. n, ii, 9. Intimacy. Cor. V, i, 3. 
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Particularize, v,U to describe in detail. 
Particularly, adv. halts not particularly 
does not stop at particular persons. 
Tim. 1, i, 49. 

Partisan, a kind of pike. R. & J. I, i, 
71, 99 ; Ham. I, i, 140 ; A. & C. U,vii, 13. 
Partlet, the name iA the hen in the 
story of Reynard the Fox. W. T. H, 
iii, 75 ; 1 H. 4, 111, iii, 51. 

Par^, sb. part. R. 9, 111, iii, 115 ; Lear, 
11, i, 96. Person. A. & C. V, ii, 945. 
Party-verdict. A party-verdict gave — 
had a share in<givmg the verdict. R. 9, 

l, iii, 934. 

Pash, a6. a grotesque word for the head. 
W. T. 1, ii, 198. V, i. to beat, smite, 
dash. T. & C. H, iii, 198, V, v. 10. 

vA. to .surpass, exceed belief. 
M. W. 1, i, 971, IV, ii, 191 ; L. L. L. 
V, i. 111 ; T. of A. I, i, 19; T. & C. I. 
ii, 161. To prevail. H. 8, V, iii, 59. To 
die. 9 H. 6, HI, iii, 95 ; Lear, IV, vi, 
47. To give verdict. M. for M. II, i, 
19, 93; Lear, HI, vii, 93. To care for, 
regard. 9 H. 6, IV, ii, 193. To make 
a thrust in fencing. Ham. V, ii, 990; 
cf. Tw. N. in, i, 40. V. t. to pass for, 
represent. L. L. L. V, i, 119. To 
transfer to, make conveyance. T. of S, 
IV, iv, 45. To transa^ get through. 
T. of S. IV, iv, 57. To m^e a pass in 
fencing. M. W. H, iii, 94; Ham. V, 
ii, 990. To indulge in, as a jest. 
M. W. I, i, 150 ; H. 3, H, i, 193. To 
p^ over, omit. Cor. H. ii, 137. 
To pass upon =* to deceive, trick. 
Tw. N. HI, i, 40, V, i, 339. sb. pas- 
sage. Ham. n, ii, 77. A thrust in 
fencing. Ham. IV, vii, 13^ V, ii. 
61. Pass of pate -* witty sally, thrust 
of wit. Tp. IV, i 949. 

Passable, aaj, capable of procuring a 
pass. Cor. V, ii, 13. *l1iat may be 
passed through. Cym. I, ii, 8. 

Passado, s&. a pass or motion forwards in 
fencing. L. L. L. I, ii, 168; R. & J. 
n, iv, 95, HI, i, 89. 

Pass upon. To impose upon. Tw. N. 

m, 1, 40, V, i. 339. 

Passage, tb. motion. Cor. V, vi, 76 ; H. 8, 1 


n, iv, 165. The passing to and fro, 
traffic. C. of E. Ill, i, 99 ; Cth. V, i, 37. 
Departure, death. Ham. HI, iii, 86. 
(In Ham. V, ii, 390, “for his passage” 
» to accompa'hy his demrture instead 
of the passmg bell.) Passing aw^. 
1 H. 6, II, V, 108. Occurrence. A. W. 
I, i, 17 ; Ham. IV, vii, 119; IIL 
iv, 90. Process, course. W. T. Ill, ii, 
88; R. & J. prol. 9; T. & C. U, iii, 
197. Degree, step. H. 5, I, i, 86. 
Thy passages of ^ufe » the actions of 
thy lire. 1 H. 4,'11I, ii, 8. Passes 
of grossness — gross impositions. Tw. 
N. Ill, ii, 67. 

Passant. A term of heraldry denoting 
the position of an animm walking. 
M. W. I, i. 17. 

Passenger, sb. a passer by, wayfarer. 

R. 9, V, iii, 9; 9 H. 6, 111, i, 199. 
Passes, sb. acts of deception. M. for M. 
V, i, 868. 

Passing, adv. exceedingly. Two G. IV, 
iv, 144 ; M. A. H, i. 69 ; Cor. I, i, 901 ; 
3 H. 6, V, i, 106. 

Passing-lrell, s6. knell of death. V. & A. 
709. 

Passion, tb, suffering. Ham. II, i, 105, 
IV, v, 184. Eirotion, disturbance of 
mind. Mac. Ill, iv, 57; T^. IV, i, 
143; J. C. 1, ii, 40; T. of S. md. i, 95. 
Sorrow, grief. I, ii, 392; Tw. N. 
n, iv, 4 ; T. A. I, i, 106 ; Tim. IH, i, 
55. ^ntiment, feeling. J. C. I, ii, 48. 
Compassion. Ham. II, ii, 519. 

Passion, v. i. to egress sorrow, grieve. 
T^. V, i, 94; TVo G. IV. iv, 163; 
L. L. L. I, i. 947 ; V. & A. 1059. 
Passionate, adj. sorrowful. John, H, i, 
544. Displaying emotion. 9 H. 6, 1, i, 
99 ; Ham. II, ii, 496. v. t. to express 
with emotion. T. A. Ill, u. 6. 

Passy measures, a corruption of the 
Italian passameOBo, which denotes a 
measured and stately step in dancing. 
Tw. N. V, i, 199. 

Past-proportion, sb. excessive magnitude. 

T. & C. n, ii, 99. « 

Pastry, ^b. the room in which the pastry is 
made. R. & J. IV, iv, 9. 
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Patch, V, L to piece together, manufac- Cym. IV, ii, 247, V, iv, 161. To re- 

ture. A? & C. II. ii, 56, 60. ward, requite. C. of E. IV, iv, 10; 

Patch, a6. a fool. M. N's D. m, ii, 9; Tp. H, i. 35. 

M. of V. II, V, 45; Mac. V, iii, 15; Payment, punishment. As, I, i, 142; 

L. L. L. IV, ii, 29; C.*of E. Ill, i, 32 ; H. 5, IV. viii, 13. 

• Tp. HI, ii, 60. • Peace-parted, p. v. having departed in 

Patched, adj. motley, pied; from the peace. Ham. V, i, 232. 
parti-coloured drea# worn by domes- Peach, v. t, to impeach, accuse. M. for 
tic fools. M. N’s D. IV, i, 206. M. IV, iii, 10; 1 H. 4, II, ii. 43. 

Patchenr, trickery. T. & C. II, iii. Peak, n. i, to grow thin. Mac. I, iii, 23. 

67; Tim. V, i, 94. To mope. Ham. II, ii, 561. 

Patent, s6. formal right, privilege. Oth. Peaking, adj. sneaking, cowardly. M. W. 

IV, i, 194 ; Sonn. Ixxxvii, 8. Ill, v, 63. • 

Path, n. i, to walk, go. J. C. II, i, 83. Peasant^, sh. vulgarity, boorishness; 
Pathetical, adj. moving, persuasive. M. of V. II, ix, 46. 

L. L. L. 1, ii, 94, IV, i, 141. Pitifid. Peascod, sh. the pod or husk containing 
As, IV, i, 171. the peas. M. N’s D. Ill, i, 173; TV. 

Patient, v. r. to calm oneself. T. A. 1, i, N. 1, v, 149. Used for the plant itself. 

121. As, II, iv, 48. 

Patine, sb. a plate of metal. M. of V. Peat, a pet. darling. T. of S. I, i, 78. 

V, i, 59. Peck, v. t to pitch. H. 8, V, iv, 87. 

Patronage, v. t. to patronize, support, Pedant, sb. a schoolmaster. L. L. L. Ill, 

protect. 1 H. 6, 111, i, 48, iv, 32. i, 167 ; TV. N. Ill, ii, 70. 

Pattern, sb. an example, instance. R. 3, Pedascule, ab. pedant, schoolmaster. 
I, ii, 54; Oth. V, ii, 11; Comp. 170. T. of S. Ill, i, 48. 

That which is made after a model. Peel, v. t. to strip off the bark. M. of V. 

H. 5, II, iv, 61. I, iii, 79; Lucr. 1167. 

Pauc», few ; that is, few words. M. W. Peeled, adj. shaven. 1 H. 6, 1, iii, 30. 

I, i, 119; H. 5, II, ii»77. In full, jpazica Peer, v. t. to allow to peep out. I 

verba. M. W. 1, i, 109; L. L. L. IV, 472. v. i. to appear. T. of S. IV, iii, 
ii, 159. 170. 

Paunch, v. t. to rip up the beUy. Tp. Peevish, adj. childish, silly. 1 H. 6, V, iv, 
III, ii, 86. 186 ; R. 3, I, iii, 194, IV, ii, 101 ; Oth. 

Paved, cdi. pebbly. M. N’s D. II, i, 84. II, iii, 177; T. & C. V, iii, 16; Ham. 

Pavilioned, p.p. tented, encamped. I, ii, 100. Fretful, waywanl. M. 

H. 5, 1, ii, 129. of V, I, i, 86 ; T. of S. V, ii, 157; 

Pavin, ab. a stately dance of Spanish, or John, II, i, 402. 

more probably Italian, origin. TV. N. Peevishly, adv. ill-temperedly. TV. N. 
V, i, 192. II, ii, 12. 

Pawn, sh. a pledge. R. 2, 1, i, 74 ; Lear, Peg, sh.^the pin on which the wires of 

I, i, 154; John, V, ii, 141. a musical instrument were stretched. 

Pax, ah. a mistake for “pix” or “pyx.” To set down the pegs * to lower the 

The pax was a small piece of wood or pins, to put the instrument out of tunc, 

metal, with the figure of Christ uf^n Oth. II, i, 198. 

it, which was offer^ to the laity to kiss. Peg-a-Ramsey, a name bonowed from 
The pix was a box containing the con- an old song. TV. N. II, iii, 74. 
secrated host. H. 5, III, vi, 39, 44. Peised, p. p. poised, balanc^. John, II, 
Pf^, V. t. to hit, beat, punish. TV. \ 575. 

N. HI, iv, 264; 1 H. 4, II, 4v, 185, Peize, v. t. to weigh down, and so retard. 
21f, V, iii, 45 ; M. W. V, v. 56; M. of V. IH, ii. 22; R. 3, V. iii, 105. 
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Pelleted, p. p. formed into pellets or 
small Comp. 18; A. & C. Ill, 

xiii, 165. 

Pelt, V. i. to fling about opprobrious 
words, fume, chme. Lucr. 1418. 
Pelting, adj, paltry, petty. M. N’s D. 11, 

1, 91 ; R. 2, U, i. 60; M. for M. 11, ii, 
112; Lear, Ik, iii, 13; T. & C. IV, v, 
267. 

Pendulous, adj. overhanging, threatening 
to fall. Leai; 111, iv, 66. 

Penetrative, adj, penetrating, touching 
the heart. A* & C. IV, xiv, 75. 
Penitent, a^. doing penance. C. of £. 

l, ii,52. Used as a substantive. A. W. 

m, V, 91. 

Pensioner, «6. one of the body of Gentle- 
men Pensioners who attended upon 
the person of the sovereign. M. W. 

n, ii, 70; M. N*s D. U. i, 10. 
Pensiv^, adj. pensive. Comp. 219. 
Pent-house, a lean-to building. M . of 

V. II, vi, 1 ; M. A. in, iii, 96. Usod 
of the eyelid which is overhung by the 
^ebrow. Mac. I, iii, 20. 

Penurious, adj. necessitous. Tim. IV, 
iii, 92. 

Peradventure, adv. perhaps. M. A. I, ii, 
20; Cor. U, i, 85, Ac. 

Perdu, s6. a soldier sent on a forlorn 
hope. Lear, IV, vii, 35. 

Perdurable, adj. lasting. H. 5, IV, v, 7 ; 
Oth. I, iii, 387. 

Perdurably, adv. lastingly. M. for M. 

m, i. 116. 

Perdy, ini. by God, verily (Fr. par dieu). 
Tw. N. IV. ii, 73; H. 5, II, i, 47 ; Ham. 
m, ii, 288. In C. of E. IV, iv, 68, 
“perdie.” 

Peregrinate, adj. foreim. L. L. Ifi V, i, 12. 
Peremptory, adj. fim^ determined. 
John, U, i, 454; Cor. Ill, i, 286. Dar- 
ing, audacious. L. L. L. IV, iii, 222 ; 
1 H. 4, 1, iii, 17. 

Perfect, adj. fully satisfied. Mac. HI, iv, 
21; Tim. I, ii, 83. Fully informed, 
certain. W. T. ID, iii, 1 ; Mac. 1, v, 

2, IV, ii, 65 ; Cym. m, i, 71. 

Perfect, v. t. to instruct fully. M. for M. 

IV, iii, 188; 1^. I, ii, 70. 


Perforce, adv. violently. C. of E. IV, iii, 
89. “Force perforce" iri the same 
sense. John, lU, i, 142; 2 H. 4, IV, 
i, 116. Of necessity. Tp. V, i, 183; 
R.&J.I,y,&7. 

Periapts, ab. amulet%. 1 H. 6, V, iii, 2. 
Period, s&. end, conclusion. A. & C. 

IV, ii, 25, xiv,n07; 3 H. 6, V, v, 1; 
Lefur, IV, vii, 97 ; Lucr. 380, 565 ; M. 
N’s D. V, i, 96. V. t. to put an end to. 
Tim. I, i, 102. 

Perish, v. t. to destrpjr* 2 H. 6, IH, ii, 100. 
Perishen, v. i. to pehsh. Per. U, prol. 35. 
Perked up, p.p. dressed up showily. 
H. 8, II, iii, 21. 

Perjure, sb. a perjurer. L. L. 1j. IV, iii, 
43. v. i. to ms^e perjured, taint with 
perjury. A. & C. Ill, xii, 80. 
Perpend, v. i. to reflect. M. W. II, i, 103 ; 
Ham. U, ii, 105. v.t. to consider. 

H. 5, IV, iv, 8. 

Perplexed, adj. bewildered, distracted. 

Oth. V, ii, 349; Lucr. 733. 

Persever, v. i. to persevere. As, V, ii, 4 ; 
Ham. I, ii, 92, &c. 

Persistive, adj. persistent. T. & C. I, iii, 

21 . 

Person, sh. personal appearance, phy- 
sique. T. & CylV, IV, 78. 

Personage, sb. personal appearance, 
figure. M. N's D. HI, ii, 292 ; Tw. N. 

I, V, 147. 

Personate, v. t. to represent. Tw. N. IT, 
iii, 149 ; Tim. 1, i, 72, V, i, 32 ; Cym. 

V, V, 452. 

Persp^tive, sb. an instniment for pro- 
ducing an optical deception. A. W . V, 
iii, 48; TV. N. V, i, 209; R. 2, U, ii, 
18; ^nn. xxiv, 4. It was made in 
various forms. 

Perspectively, adv. as through a perspec- 
tive. H. 5, V, ii, 814. 

Persuade, v. i. to use persuasion. M. for 
M. V, i, 93 ; Mrof V. UI. ii, 283. 
Persuaded, p. p. best persuaded => having 
the best opinion. Tw. N. IT, iii, 140. 
Pert, adj. brisk, lively. L. L. L-. V, ii 
272; M. N’s D. I, U 13. 

Pertly,^ adv. briskly. Tp. IV, i, 58. 
Saucily. T. & C. IV, v, 219. 
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Peittaunt-like, aiy. a woid not yet satis- 
factoiilyt explained ot amended. It 
may mean pertu^like, i. e, pertingly, 
pertly, brisHy. ]L. L. L. V, u, 67. 
Perusal, «&. survey, exaibination. Ham. 
. U. i* 90. 

Peruse, v. t. to survey, examine. C. of E. 

I, ii, 13; B. «, HI. Mi, 53; R. & J. V, 
iii, 74; Ham. IV, vii, 136. 

Pervert, v, i. to turn aside, avert, divert. 
Cym. 11, iv, 151. 

Pester, v, i. to disturb, encumber, infest. 
Mac.V, ii,S3; Ham.l,ii, 22; Cor. IV, 
vi, 7. 

Petar, sh. an engine filled with explosive 
materials, like a modem shell. Ham. 
in, iv, 207. 

Petitionaiy, adj. supplicatory. As, HI, 
ii, 176; Cor. V, ii. 72. 

Pettitoes, feet, pig’s trotters. W. T. 

IV. iv. 598. 

Pew-fellow, s6. companion, intimate as- 
sociate. R. 3, IV, iv, 58. 

Phantasime, a fantastical person. 

L. L. L. IV. i, 92; V. i, 16. 
Phantasma, sh, phantasm, apparition. 

J. C. II, i. 65. 

Pheeze, v,t, to beat, chastise, torment. 

T. of S. ind. i, i ; 7*- & II’ ^ ^90. 
Philip, a familiar term for a sparrow. 
Jonn, I, i, 231. 

Philip and Jacob, the first of May. M. 
for M. ni, ii, 189. 

Philippan, worn at the battle of Philippi. 
A. & C. Il, V, 23. 

Phoenix, adj. matchless, unparalleled. 
Comp. 93. 

Phraseless, adj, indescribable. Comp. 
225. 

Physic, V. t. to relieve. Mac. H, iii, 48. 
Physical, adj. salutary, wholesome. Cor. 

I. V. 18; J. C. II, 1, 261. 

Pia mater, the membrane which covers 
the brain. Used &>r the brain itself. 
L. L. L. IV, ii, 67; Tw. N. I, v, 107; 
T.&C.II, i, 69. 

Pick, V. t. to pitch. Cor. I, i, 198. 
Picked, adj. refined, precise. L. L. L. 

V. i, 11; John, I. i. 193; Ham. V. i, 
136 . 


Pickers, petty thieves; the fingers. 
Ham. in, li, 327. 

Picking, adj. paltry, trifling. 2 H. 4, IV, 
i, 198. 

Pick-thank, a fawning flatterer. 1 H. 
4, m, ii, 25, 

Pi^, sb. a vessel of wine. T. & C. IV, 
i, 64. See 1 Esjjir. viii, 20. Used con- 
temptuously of a woman. T. A. I, i, 
309; T. & C. IV, i, 64. v.i. to con- 
tribute to. W. T. V, ii, 105 ; Lear, I. 
i, 199; A. & C. I, v, 45; Oth. II, iii, 

Pied, adj. parti-coloured, spotted. Tp. 
m, ii, 60 ; L. L. L. V, ii, 881; M. of 
V. I, iii, 73. 

Piedness, th. diversity of colour. W. T. 
IV, iv. 87. 

Pigeon-Hvered, adj. the p^eon was sup- 
posed to have no gall. mm. II, ii, 572. 

Pight, p.p. pitched, fixed. T. & C. V, 
X, 24; Lear, II, i, 65; ^m. V, v, 164. 

Pig-nuts, sb. earth-nuts. Tp. II, ii, 158. 

Piksher, sb. a scabbard. R. & J. Ill, i, 
78. 

Piled. A quibble is intended between 
“piled” - peeled, bald, and “piled” 
as applied to velvet. M. for M!. I, ii, 
34. cased, founded. W. T. 1, ii, 430. 

Pill, V. t. to pillage, plunder. R. 2, II, i, 
2^ ; R. 3. 1, iii. 159; Tim. IV, i, 12. 

Pillicock, a term of endearment. Lear, 
in, iv, 75. 

Pin, sb. the buU’s eye of the target. 
L. L. L. IV, i, 129; R. & J. II, iv. 15. 

Pin and web, the disease of the eye now 
know as cataract. W. T. I, li, 291; 
Lear, III, iv, 115. 

Pin-buttock, sb. a narrow buttock. A. W. 
II. iir 17. 

Pindi, V. t. to press. A. & C. II, vii, 6. 

Pine, V. i. to starve, wear out. V. ik A. 
602; B. 2, V. i. 77. 

Pinfold, sb. a pound. Two G. I, i, 103; 
Lear, U, ii, 8. 

Pink ^ne, small, half-shut ^es. A. & 
C. n, vii, 112. 

Pinked, adj. pierced with holes. H. 8, V, 

I Pioned, adj. a very doubtful word, which 
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probably means **raked with the Plant, tb. the sole of the foot. A. & C. 
spade,*’ or “dug out” Tp. IV, i, 64. 11, vii, 2. 

Firaer, s&. pioneer. H. 5, m, ii, 81 ; Plantage, s6. plants, vegetation. T. & C. 
* _er, sapper, nav*^. Ham. 1, v, 168; 111, li, 178. 

L in, lii, ^0; Lucr. 1380. Plantain, s&. Vie^plantago majcr or mMa 

Pip. “A pip out” is a cant expression which was used to stem bleeding, 
for being a little overtaken in liquor. L. L. L. Ill, i, 68; R. & J. 1, ii, 51. 

A pip was a spot onpfurds and the ref- Plantation, s&. plaAtmg, colonising. Tp. 
erence is to a game called bone ace 11, i, 137. 
or one and thir^. T. of S. 1, ii. 32; Plash, s5. a pool. T. of S. 1, i, 23. 

cf. T. of S. IV, ii, 57 n. Plate, v. L to clothe in plate armour. 

Pipe, V, i. to whikle. T. A. IV, iii, 24. Lear, IV, vi, 165, 

Pip^wine, s6. wine from the pipe or butt. Plated, p.p. armed. R. 2, I, iii, 28; 
with a reference to the other meaning A. & C. 1, i, 4. 

of rape. M. W. Ill, ii, 77. Plates, sb. pieces of silver money. A. & 

Ramre, tb. ant. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 240. C. V, ii, 92. 

Pitch, ib, the h^ht to which a falcon Platforms, s6. plans. 1 H. 6, 11, i, 77. 
soars. 1 H. 6, 11, iv, 11; 2 H. 6, 11, i. Plausibly, adv, by acclamation. Lucr. 
6, 12; R. 2, 1, i, 109; R. 3, lU, vii, 1854. 

188; R. & J. 1, iv, 21 ; T. A. 11, i, 14 ; Plausive, adj. persuasive, pleasing, worthjr 
J. C. 1, i, 74. Hence used of height of applause. A. W. 1, ii, 58, IV, i, 

generallv. Tw. N. 1, i, 12; Ham. Ul, 25; Ham. 1, iv, SO. 

T, 86 ; ^nn. vii, 9. Play, v, t to play for. H. 5, IV, chor. 19. 

Piteously, adv. so as to move pity. T. A. Play your prize. To play a prize in a 

V, i, 66. fencing school was to go through cer- 

Pittie-waid. See note on M. W. HI, i, 5. tain exercises in order to qualify for a 
Place, s6. dwelling-place, residence. C^. degree. T. A. 1, i, 399. 

1, iii, 222; As, 11, iii, 27; Comp. 82. Pleached, adj, intertwined, folded. M. 
The highest pitch of a hawk. Mac. A. Ill, i, 7; A. A-C. IV, xiv, 78; H. 5, 
n, iv, 12. V, ii, 42. 

Placket, eb. a petticoat. W. T. IV, iv, Fleasance, eh, pleasure, merriment. Oth. 
239, 601; L^r, IH, iv, 95; T. & C. H, iii, 282; Pass. P. 158. 
n, iii, 19; L. L. L. lU, i, 174. Pleasantly, adv. sportively, jestingly. T. 

Plaij^ V, t, to make plain. Per. IH, prol. & C. iV, v, 249. 

14. V. i. to conrolain. Lear, III, i, Please-man, sh, a flatterer, parasite. 
39. od;. level. T. A. IV, i. 70. L. L. L. V, ii, 468. 

Plainly, adv, honestly, without subter- Pleasure, v. f. to gratify. M A. V, i, 129; 

fi^. Cor. V, iii, 3. M. of V. I, iii, 7. so. pleasure ground. 

Pkdmng, eb, complaint. C. of £. I, i, J. C. Ill, ii, 251. 

73; R. 2, I, iii, 175. • Plenty, adj, plentiful. Tp. IV, i, 110. 

Plain-song, s6. the single melody without Pliant, adj. gelding, fit. Oth. I, iii, 151. 
vamtions. H. 5, HI, ii, 4, 5 ; H. 8, Plight, eh, pledge. Lear, I, i, 100. 

I, iii, 45. Used as an adjective. M. Plot, eh. a spot of ground. John, H, i, 
N’s D. in, i, 120. 40 ; 2 H. 6, II, S, 60; Ham. IV, iv, 

Plaintful, adj. woeful. Comp. 2. 62. 

Plaited, adj. crafty, intricate. Lear, I, Plume up, to prank up; hence to gratify. 

i, 280. Oth. L iii, 387. 

Phuts, s6. folds. Lucr. 93. Plummet, s6. ignorance itself is a plum* 

Flanched, od;. made of planks. M. for met o’dr me is sometimes interpret^ as 
M. IV, i, 28. 1 am a plummet’s depth below igno- 
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ranee itself. M. W. V, v, 156. But see 
note, t 

Plumpy, adj. plump. A. & C. 11, vii, 

112 . 

Plurisy, sb. a plethora,* superabundance. 
• Ham. IV, vu, 117. 

Pocket up, V. t. « to bear without resent- 
ment. 1 H. 4, lUi iii, 162 ; H. 5, Ul, 
ii, 49. 

Point, sb, a tagg^ lace. T. of S. Ill, ii, 
45; A. & C.III, xiii, 157; Tw. N. I, 
y, 21; W. T. IV. iv, 203 ; 1 H. 4, H, 
iv, 207 ; 2 H. 4, 1, i, 53. A command. 
Cor. IV, vi, 126. Cf. Tp. I, ii, 500; 
2 II. 4. IV, i, 52. 

Point. At a point prepared. Mac. 

IV, iii, 135. At point =■ completely. 
Ham. I, ii, 200. On the point (of), 
about (to). Cor. Ill, i, 104, V, iv, 60. 
In readiness, fully prepared. Lear, I, 
iv, 325, in, i, 33. At ample point » 
in ample measure. T. & C. Ill, iii, 
89. No point ■= no (Fr. ne , . . point). 
L. L. L. II, i, 189. To point = ex- 
^ly. Tp. I, ii, 194. 

Point-device, or Point-devise, adj, pre- 
cise, finical. As, 111, ii, 354 ; L. L. L. 

V, i, 16. adv. precisely, exactly. Tw. 

N. II, V, 14.5. . 

Point of war, a set oi notes on the trumpet. 
2 H. 4, IV, i, 52. 

Point, V. t. to appoint. Sonn. xiv, 6. 
Point on, v. t. to refer to, concern. Oth. 

V, ii, 49; J. C. I, iu, 32. 
Pointing-stock, sb. object of scorn. 2 H. 
6, II, iv, 46. 

Points, sb. directions, commands; as if 
given by sound of trumpet. Cor. IV, 
vi, 126. 

Poise, sb. weight. Ijcar, II, i, 120 ; Oth. 
Ill, iii, 83. V. t. to weigh. 2 H. 6, II, 
i, 199; R. & J. I, ii, 95; T. & C. I, iii, 
339. To counter-balance. Oth. I, iii, 
327. ♦ 

Poke, sb. pocket. As, II, vii, 20. 
Poking-sticks, sb. irons for setting out the 
plaits of ruffs. W. T. IV, iv, 223. 
Polack, sb. a native of Poland. Ham. I, 
i, 63, U, ii, 63, 75. Used as an ad- 
• jective. Ham. V, ii, 368. 


Pole, sb. standard. A. & C. IV, xv, 65. 

Qua^rstaff . L. L. L. V, ii, 682 n. 
Pole-clipt, adj. a pole-clipt vineyard is a 
vineyard in which the vines embrace 
or are twined about the poles. Tp. IV, 
1 , 68 . 

PoHcy, sh. cunning, stratagem. Cor. HI, 
ii. 42, 48; T. & C. IV, i. 20. As, V. 
i, 52; Lucj. t8l5. Political wisdom. 
H. 5, I, ii, 220. Civil rule. T. & C. 
y, iv, 16. 

Politic, adj. relating to politics or state 
policy. 'Pw. N. n, V, 143. Cuiming, 
wise. T. & C. Ill, iii, 254; Sonii. 
cxriv, 11. 

Politician, «6. a political intriguer. Tw. 
N. III. ii, 29 ; 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 241 ; Ham. 
V, i, 78; Lear. IV. vi, 171. 

Polled, adj. clipped, laid bare. Cor. IV, 

v. 202. 

PoUusion, blunder for ** allusion.” L. L. 
L. IV, ii, 44. 

Pomander, sb. a bail of perfume. W. T. 
IV, iv, 590. 

Pomewater, sh. a large sweet apple, 
malus carbonaria. L. L. L. IV, li, 4. 
Pomgarnet, a6. pomegranate. 1 H. 4, U, 
iv, 36. 

Pontic Sea, ah. the Euxine. Oth. IU, iii, 
457. 

Pooped, p. p. wrecked. Per. IV, ii, 23. 
Poor-John, sb. hake salted and dried. 

T^. II, ii, 26; R. & J. I, i, 31. 
Poperin, adj. a poperin pear, so called 
m>m Popering in Belgium. R. & J. 
II, i, 38. 

Popinjay, sb. a parrot. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 50. 
Popular, adj. vulgar. H. 5, IV, i, 38. 
Popularity, sb. vulgarity, intercourse with 
tug common people. 1 H. 4, III, ii, 
69; H. 5, I, i, 59. 

Populous, od;. numerous. A. & C. Ill, 

vi, 50. 

Porpentine, sb. porcupine. 2 H. 6, III, i, 
363; T. & C. II, i, 25; I^m. I, v, 20. 
Porringer, sb. a bowl or basin. T. of S. 
IV, Iii, 64. A cap shaped like a por-* 
ringer. H. 8, V 
Port, sb. carriage, 
prol. 6 ; M. of ^ 


beanng, pomp. H. 5, 
M, i, 124; T.ofS.1, 
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i, 198. Gate. Cor. I, vii, 1, V, vi, 6; 
« H. 4, IV, V, 24; Tim. V, iv, 55; T. 
& C. IV. iv, 110, 135; A. & C. IV, 
iv, 23. Place of exit. Lear, U,^ iii, 3. 
Portable, adj. endurable. Mac. IV, iii, 
89; Lear, UI, vi, 108. 

Portage, ab, port-hole. H. 5, III, i, 10. 
Port dues, paid by a vessel on arriving 
in harbour. Per. 111,^ 35. 

Portance, carriage, deportment. Cor. 

II, iii, 221; Oth. I, iii, 139. 

Portly, adj. of good demeanour or bear- 
inf^. R. & J. I,^v, 64. 

Position. In position = by way of delib- 
erate assertion. Oth. Ill, iii, 238. 
Possess, V. t to give possession. A. & C. 

III, ii, 21. To inform. M. for M. 

IV, i, 42; M. A. V, i, 267; Tw. N. U, 
iii, 130; Cor. II, i, 125. Followed by 
*‘with.” John, IV, ii, 41. 

Possessed, p. p. influenced, inspired. 
M. A. Ill, iii, 136, 142. Possess^ by 
a dernon, mad. R. 2, II, i, 108. 
Possession, ab. insanity, madness. C. of 
E. V. i, 44. 

Posset, V. i. to curdle. Ham. I, v, 68. 
ab. a cup of hot milk curdl^ with 
other ingrcxlients. Mac. 11, ii, 6. 
Possitable, blunder for “positively.” 
M. W. I, i, 216. 

Post, ab. a messen^r. Tp. II, i, 239; 
Cor. V, vi, 50. Haste, speed, inpost — 
in haste. 3 H. 6, V, v, 84; R. & J. 
y, iii, 272 ; C. of E. I, ii, 63 ; W. T. II, 
i, 182; Lucr. 1. adv. post haste. 3 H. | 
6 , 1, ii, 48, III, iii, 222. v. t. to convey 
swiftly. Cyra. II, iv, 27. 

Post off, V. f . » to put off, delay. 3 H. 6, 

IV, viii, 40. 

Poster, ab. a swift traveller. Mac. (T, iii, 
33. 

Postern, the small bacl^ate of a 
fortress. R. 2, V, v, 17; T^o G. V, 
i, 9. 

Post-post-haste, adv. with the utmost 
spc^. Oth. I, iii, 46. 

Posture, ab. manner, behaviour. J. C. 

V, i, 33; A. A C. V, ii. 220. 

Po^, s6. a motto on a ring. M. of V. V, 
i. 148, 151; Hum. lU, li, 147. 


Pol. To the pot — to certain destruc- 
tion; a figiu% borrowed from the 
kitchen. Cor. I, iv, 48. 

Potato-finger. See T. & C. V, i, 56 n. 
Potable, drinkable. 2 H. 4, IV, v, 
163. c 

Potch, V. i. to poke, thrust. Cor. I, x, 15. 
Potency, ab. authority. Lear, 1, i, 172. 
Potent, d). potentate. John, 11, i, 358. 
Potential, adj. powerful, influential. Oth. 
I, ii, 13. 

'Pothecary, ab. apothecary. R. & J. V, 
iii, 288; Per. Ill, ii, 9. 

Potlier, ab. turmoU. Cor. H, i, 208; 
Ijcar, HI, ii, 50. 

Potting, ab. drinking. Oth. II, iii, 72. 
Pottle, ab. a tankard; strictly, a measure 
of two quarts. M. W. II, i, 191, 111, 
V, 24; 6th. II, iii, 78. 

Pottle-deep, adj. to the bottom of the 
tankard. Oth. II, iii, 50. 

Poulter, ab. poulterer. 1 H. 4, H, iv, 422. 
Pouncet-box, ab. a box for perfumes, 
pierced with holes. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 38. 
Pound, V. t. to imprison. Cor. I, iv, 17. 
Pout upon » grumble at. 11. & J. Ill, 
iii, 144 ; Cor. V, i, 52. 

Pow, wow. Pooh, pooh ! Cor. H, i, 134. 
Powder, v. t. to salt. ^ 1 H. 4, V, iv, 112; 

M. for M. in, ii, 55. 

Powdering-tub, ab. saltin^tub. A hot 
saltwater bath was used in the treat- 
ment of venereal disease. H. 5, H, i, 
73. 

Power, ab. an armed force. John, III, iii, 
70, IV, ii, 110; Cor. I, ii, 32, IV, v, 
119, VI, 39 ; R. 3. V, iii, 342 ; T. A. 

III, i, 300 ; I/ear, III, i, 30. 

Practic, adj. practical. H. 5, 1, i, 51. 
Practice, ah. artifice, plot. M. A. IV, i, 

188; Tw. N. V, i, 339; H. 5, H, ii. 90; 

2 H. 6, in, ii. 22; H. 8, V, i, 128; 

T. A. V, ii, 77; l^ear, I, ii, 173, II, 
i, 73, 107, V, iii, '*51; Ham, IV, vii, 
67 ; Oth. HI, iv. 142, V, ii, 295 ; Cor. 

IV, i, 33. 

Practisant, ab. accomplice in a plot, con- 
spirator. 1 H. 6, ni, ii, 20. 

Practise, j.i. to plot, use stratagems 
As, 1, i, 134; Oth. I, ii, 73; A. & 0. 
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n, ii, 43. V. t, to plot* ocmtriye. John, Pregnantly, adv. aptly. T. of A. I, i, 
IV, i, 90. 95. 

Praise, v. t. to appraise. Tw. N. 1, ▼, 983. Premised, p. p, sent before the time. 9 H. 

ab. object of praise. Lucr. 89. 6, V, ii, 41. 

Ftonk, V. t, to deck, drcito. 'IV. N. II, iv. Prenominate, v. t. to name beforehand. 
, 85; W. T. IV, iy, 10 ; Cor. lU, i, 93. T. & C. IV, v, 950. p. p. aforesaid. 

Pray in aid. To call in to help; a legal Ham. II, i, 43. 

term. A. & C. V#ii, 97. I^nzie, adj. demure, prim. M. for M. 

Precedent, sb, the rough draft of a docu- HI, i, 95, 98.* 
ment. John, V, ii, 3; R. 3, lU, vi, 7. Pre-ordinance, sb. a rule formerly es- 
Prognostic, indication. V. & A. 96. tablish^. J. C. Ill, i, 38. 

m ”. former. T. of A. I, i, 136; Ham. Preparation, sb. army ready for the 
, iv, 98. * field. Oth. I, iii, 14, 291 ; Cor. I, ii. 

Freest, sb. a warrant, summons. 9 H. 15. * 

4, V, i, 12 ; H. 5, III, iii, 26. Pmpare, sb. preparation. 3 H. 6, IV, i, 

Prec^ptial, adj. consisting of precepts. 131. 

M. A. V, i, 94. ^ Preposterous, blunder for "prosperous.*’ 

Preciously, ado. careful^, in business of W. 'P. V, ii, 141. 

importance. 'Pp. I, ii, 941. Frerogatived, p. p. possessed of privileges. 

Precipitate, v. i. to fall headlong. Lear, Otli. Ill, iii, 278. 

IV, vi, 50. Prescript, sb. direction, order. Ham. II, 

Preemitation, precipitousness. Cor. ii, 141 ; A. & C. Ill, viii, 5. adj. pre- 

III, ii, 4. scriptive. H. 5, 111, vii, 45. 

Precurrer, sb. forerunner. Phoen. 6. Prescription, sb. order, dinK^on. H. 8, 
Precurse, sb. forerunning, foreboding. I, i, 151. 

Ham. I, i, 121. ^ ^ Presence, sb. personal appearance or 

Predict, «6. prediction. Sonn. xiv, 8. dignity. John, I, i, 137, U, i, 367. 

Predominate, v. t. to overpower. Tim. King's majesty. R. 2, I, iii, 249 ; 

IV, iii, 149. ^ H. 8, IV, li, 37. Presence-chamber. 

Prefer, v.i. to promote, advance. 'Two R. 9, I, iii, 989; R. & J. V, iii, 86; 

G. II, iv, 152; 1 H. 6, IH, i, 33, 110; H. 8, HI, i, 17; Ham. V, ii, 220. 

R. 3, V, ii, 83; Oth. II, i, 272. To rec- Present, sb. the present time. 'Tp. I, i, 
ommend. Cym. II, iii, 46; Comp. 91; Mac. I, v, 54; H. 8, V, iii, 9. 

280; J. C. V, v, 62. To present, offer. Present store. T>v. N. Ill, iv, 330. 

M. N’s D. IV, ii, 35; J. C. Ill, i, 28; Subject in hand. A. & C. II, vi, 30. 

1 H. 6, III, i, 10. adj. instant. R. & J. V, i, 51. v. t. 

Preferment, sb. advancement, promotion. to represent. M. A. Ill, iii, 69. To 

Lear, IV, v, 38. act the part of. Tp. IV, i, 167; M. W. 

Pregnancy, sb. readiness of wit. 2 H. 4, IV, vi, 20. 

1, ii, 160. Pms^tation, semblance. As, V, iv. 

Present, adj. rei^-witted, clever. M. 101 ; R, 3, IV, iv, 84. 

for M. I, i, 12 ; Tw. N. II, ii, 26. The Presently, adv. immediate^. Tp. I, ii, 
pregnant enemy « the devil. Full of 125; J. C. Ill, i, 28; R. & J. IV, i, 

meaning Ham^ H, ii, 207. Ready. 54; Mac. IV, iii, 145; Oth. V, ii, 55. 

Ham. Ill, ii, 59; Lear, IV, vi, 225; Presentment, presentation. Tim. I, 
Per. IV. prol. 44; T. & C. IV, iv, 87. i, 29. Representation. Ham. Ill, 

Plain, evident. M. for M. H, i, 93; iv, 54. 

Oth. U, i, 285; Cym. IV, ii, 8^; W. Press, a commission for pressing sol- 
T. V, ii, 30 ; Lear, U, i, 76g A. & C. diers. 1 H. 4, IV, ii, 12. A crowd. 

*11, i, 45. Susceptible. LeaT,rV,vi, 295. J. C. I, ii, 15; H. 8, IV, i, 78, V, iv. 
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81. V, t. to force into military service. 
R. 2, m. ii, 58; 1 H. 4, IV. ii. 14; 
S H. 6. U. V. 64 ; M. A. UI, i. 76; 
T. & C. in, ii, 205. To torture. R. 2, 
ni, iv, 72; Cor. I, ii, 9. 

Press-money, s&. monej^ given to soldiers 
on being pressed into the service. 
Lear, IV, vi, 87. 

Pressure, s&. impressioA. Ham. I, v, 
100 , m, ii, 24. 

Ptest, adj. leady. M. of V. I, i, 160; 
Per. IV, piol. 45. 

Prester John. A fabulous eastern king. 
M.A.n, i, 288! 

Presupposed, p. p. imposed or suggested 
beforehand. Tw. N. V, i, 337. 
Presurmise, s5. supposition previously 
entertained. 2 H. 4, 1, i, 168. 
Pretence, ah. intention. TVo G. m, i, 
47; Cor. I, ii, 20. I^tence of dan- 
ger » dangerous design. Lear, I, ii, 
84. 

Pretend, v. t. to intend. Two G. H, vi, 
37 ; Mac. II, iv, 24 ; 1 H. 6, IV, i, 6, 
54; Lucr. 576. To make claiioa to. 
8 H. 6, IV, vii, 57. 

Pretty, adj. used of time, like fair, toler- 
able. Lucr. 1233; R. & J. 1, iii, 11. 
Prevail, v. i. to avail. R. & J. Ill, iii, 
60 ; H. 5, III, ii, 14. 

Prevailment, s6. influence. M. N*s D. 
I, i, 35. 

Prevent, v.t. to anticipate. M. of V. 
1, i, 61 ; 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 219; Ham. H, ii, 
293; R. 3, IH, v, 55; J. C. IH, i, 
35 ; V, i, 104 ; Sonn. c, 14,' cxviii, 3. 
Prevention, ah. detection. J. C. II, i, 85. 

Precaution. T. & C. I, iii, 181. 
Preyful, adj. rich in prey. L. L. L. IV, 
u, 54. t 

Prick, s5. a point on a dial. Lucr. 781 ; 
3 H. 6, 1, iv, 84; R. & J. H, iv, 109. 
The bull’s eye of a taig^. L. L. L. 
IV, i, 125. A prickle, H, ii, 12; 
As, HI, ii, 102. A skewer. Lear, U, 
iii, 16. 

Prick, v.i. to mark. 2 H. 4, H, iv, 820, 
in, ii, 110 ; J. C. HI, i, 217, IV, i, 1. 


Pricket, s5. a buck of the second year. 

L. L. L. rV, ii, 11. H 

Prick-song, music sung from notes. 
R. & J. II, iv, 21. 

Pride, ah. lust. Iiucr. 438; Sonn. czliv, 
8; Oth. in, iii, 4Q8. Splendid ap- 
parel. H. 8, 1, 1,25. 

Pr^, s6. a thief. Ws)T. IV, iii, 96. 
Primal, adj. first, earliest. Ham. lU, 
iii, 37; A. & C. I, iv, 41. 

Prime, adj. principal, chief. Tp. I, ii, 
72, 425. Lustful. .Oth. Ill, lii, 407. 
s&. the spring. A. \V. U, i, 181 ; Lucr. 
332 ; Sonn. xcvii, 7. 

Primer, adj. more important. H. 8, I, 

ii. 67. 

Primero, ah. a game at cards. M. W. IV, 
V, 93; H. 8, V, i, 8. 

Primest, adj. rarest. H. 8, U, iv, 229. 
Primogenitive, ah. right of primogeniture. 

T. & C. I, iii, 106. 

Primy, adj. ^rly, belonging to the spring. 
Ham. 1, iii, 7. 

Prince. To prince it — to play the 
prince. Cym. Ill, iii, 85. 

Pnncipality, ah. a being of the highest 
order. Two G. H, iv, 148. Cf. 
Romans, viii, 38. 

Principab, ah. the main timbers in the 
roof of a building. Per. UI, ii, 16. 
Princox, ah. a saucy fellow. R. & J. I, 
y, 84. . . 

Print. In print » in perfect order, with 
exactness. As, V, iv, 94; Two G. 

U, 1, 157 ; L. L. L. IH, i, 162. 
Printless, adj. leaving no trace. Tp. V, 

i, 34. 

Priser, ah. prize-fighter. As, II, iii, 8. 
Prisonment, ah. imprisonment. John, 
III, iv, 161. ^ 

Privacy, ah. retirement. T. & C. UI, iii, 
190. 

Private, ah. privacy.^ Tw. N. IH, iv, 84. 
Private communication. John, IV, 

iii, 16. adj. sequestered. 2 H. 6, U, 

ii, 60. 

Pri^ege, v. t. to invest with a privilege, 
give immunity to. R. 2, I, i, 120 ; C. 
of E. V,J, 95; Lucr. 621. 

Prize, s5. a contest for a priase. M. of V. 


To stick. T. of S. HI, ii, 65; Lear, 
n, iii, 16. 
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lU, ii, 142; T. A. I, i, S99. Privilege. 
8 H. ^ 1, iv, 59, 11, i, 20. My prize — 
the winning of me. Cym. lU, vi, 76. 
To make prize — to capture. R. 8, 
m, vii, 187 ; A. & C. V, ii, 182. 
Prized, p.p. estinmted, rat^. M. A. Ill, 

i, 90; Tim. I. i, 174. 

Pri^, sb. valuer, appraiser. T. & C. 11, 

ii, 56. 

Probable, adj, provable. Cym. II, iv, 
115. 

Probal, odj. probable, reasonable. Oth. 
II, iii, 327. 

Prolmtion, sh. proof. M. for M. V, i, 
157; Oth. Ill, iii, 869; Mac. Ill, i, 
79. Trial, examination. Tw. N. U, 
V, 119. 

Proceeding, story, narrative. 2 H. 6, 

II, ii, 53. 

Process, ah. a story, narrative. R. 3, IV, 

iii, 82; Ham. I, v, 87; M. of V. IV, 
i,269; T. &C.IV, i, 9. Course of law. 
Cor. Ill, i, 314. Mandate, summons. 
Ham. IV, iii, 63 ; A. & C. I, i, 28. 

Procrcant, adj. producing offspring. 
Mac. I, vi, 8. 

Procurator, ah. a proxy. 2 H. 6, 1, i, 8. 
Procure, v. t. to cause (to come). R. & 
J. Ill, V, 67. To play the procuress. 
M. for M. HI, ii, 50. 

Prodigious, adj. monstrous, misshapen, 
portentous. M. N’s D. V, i, 401; 
John,III, i, 46; 11. 3,1, ii, 22; T. &C. 
V, i, 90. 

Prodigiously, adv. portentously. John, 

III, i, 91. 

ProditoT, ah. traitor. 1 H. 6, 1, iii, 31. 
Proface, ini. much good may it do you. 
2 H. 4, V, iii. 28. 

Profane, adj. blasphemous. Oth. I, i, 
115, n, i, 162. 

Professed, p. p. that have made profes- 
sions. Lear, I, i, 272; W. T. I, li, 456. 
Profit, ah. useful information. Oth. HI, 
iii, 383. 

Profound, adj. possessed of deep or 
mysterious qualities. Mac. IH, v, 24. 
Progeny, sb. race, ancestry. 1 H. 6, V, 
• iv, 38; Cor. I, viii, 12. Descent. 1 H. 
6, III, iii, 61. 


Progress, ah. a royal ceremonial journey. 
2 H. 6, I, iv. 76; Ham. IV. iii. 31. 
V. t. to go as in procession. John, V, 

ii, 46. 

Pro^ V. t. to shape, define. A. & C. 
y, ii, 120. ah. idea, notion. M. A. 

in. 1 . 55. 

Proi^tion, ah. plan. H. 5, ll, iv, 46. 
Prolixious. adj. tedious, causing delay. 

M. for M. II, iv. 162. 

Prologue, v.t. to preface. A. W. II, 

i. 91. 

Prolonged, p.p. defeired. M. A. IV. i. 

254; R. 3. Ill, iv, 47. 

Prompture, prompting. M. for M. 
Il,iv. 178. 

Prone, adj. eager, readv. Cym. V, iv. 
198. Headstrong, forward. Lucr. 
684. 

Proof, ah. armour which has been tried 
and proved impenetrable. R. 3, V, 

iii, 219 ; Mac. 1, ii, 55 ; cf. Cym. V, 
v, 5 ; Cor. I, iv, 25 ; V. & A. 626. Re- 
sisting power, impenetrability* R* 2, 
I, iii, 73 ; 2 H. 6, IV, ii, 58. Practical 
experience. J. C. II, i, 21 ; R. & J. 
1,1,168; Comp. 163. Value. T.ofS. 
IV, iii, 43. 

Propagate, v.t. to augment, improve. 
Tim. I, i, 70. 

Propagation, ah. augmentation. M. for 
M. 1. ii, 142. 

Propend, v. i. to incline. T. & C. H 

ii, 190. 

Propension, ah. inclination. T. & C. II. 
ii, 133. 

Proper, adj. one’s own. Tp. IH, iii, 
60; M. for M. I, i, 31, III, i. 30; 
2 H. 6, III, i. 115; 2 H. 4, V. ii, 109; 
Liar, IV, ii, 60 ; Oth. I, iii, 69 ; Cor. 
I, ix, 57 ; J. C, V, iii, 96. Selfish, self- 
indulgent. Oth. 1, iii, 264. Hand- 
some. Tp. II, ii, 58; John, I, i. 250; 
Oth. I, ill, 386; T. & C. I, ii, 185; 
Lear, I, i, 17. 

Proper-false, adj. handsome and deceit-, 
ful. Tw. N. n, ii, 27. 


Properly, odv. peculiarly, as one’s own 
possession. W T. II, i, 170 ; Cor. V, 
li, 80. 
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JPh>pertied, adj, endowed with qualities. 
A. & C. V, li. 83. 

Properties, s6. the requisites of a play, 
except the scenery and dresses. M. 
N*s 5 . 1, ii. 92; M. W. IV. iv. 77. 
Property, sb. a mere appends^ or in- 
strument, M. W. in, 4, 10; J. C. 
IV, i, 40. Any essential particular. 
A. W. n. i, 186. Quality. R. 2, UI, 
ii, 135; Lear, 1, i, 113; A. & C. I, i, 
58; Ham. V, i, 67. In Ham. U, ii, 564, 
it means either *"own person*’ or 
**kingly right.” « v.t. to make a tool 
of. John, V, ii, 79; IV. N. IV, ii, 
88 ; T. of A. I, i, 60. 

Propontic, sb. the of Marmora. Oth. 
Ill, iii, 460. 

Proportions, sb. necessary number of 
troops. H. 5, I, ii, 137, 304, H, iy. 
45; Ham. I, ii, 32. 

Propose, V. i. to converse, speak. M. A. 
Ill, i, 3 ; Oth. 1, i, 25. sb. conversation. 
M. A. Ill, i, 12. 

Proposer, sb. speaker, orator. Ham. H, 
ii, 286. 

Propriety, sb, natural, normal condition. 
Oth. II, iii, 168. 

Propugnation, sb. means of resistance, 
dtfence. T. & C. II, ii, 136. 
Prorogue, v. t. to delay. R. & J. H, ii, 
78, IV, i, 48. To protract. Per. V, 
i, 26. To hinder from exertion. A. & 
C. II, i, 26. 

Prosecution, sb. pursuit. A. & C. IV, 
xiv, 65. 

Prosperous, adj. propitious, bountiful. 
Tim. V, i, 181; Oth. I, iii, 244; Mac. 

m, i, 21. 

Protest, ly.t. to proclaim, display pub- 
licly. Mac. V, ii, 11 ; M. A. V, i,* 145. 
To promise, IV, iii, 432. 

Protractive, adj. protracted. T. & C. 
I, iii, 20. 

Frovand, sb. provender, provisions. 
Cor. H, i, 241. 

Providence, sb. prudence, foresight. 

• T. & C. m, iii, 196 . 

Provindal, adj. belonmng to an eccle- 
siastical province, M. for M. V, i, 
314. “Irovincial roses” are roses of 


Provins or Provence. Ham. HI, ii, 
270. ^ 

Provision, sb. foresight. Tp. I, ii, 28. 
Provoke, v.i. to urge, im]^. 1 H. 6, 
V, V, 6; John, IV, ii, 207. 

Provoking, pr. p. instigating. Lear, HI, 

V, 6. 

Prune, v. t. to trim and dress the feathers, 
as a hawk does with its bill. Cym. V, 
iv, 118. V. r. 1 H. 4, 1, i, 98. 

Publish, v.t. to proclaim. T. & C. V, 
ii. 111. ^ 

Published, p.p. proclaimed. Lear, IV, 
vi, 234. 

Puddle, V. t. to render turbid. Oth. HI, 
iv, 144. 

Pudency, sb. modesty. C^. H, v, 11. 
Pugging, adj. thievish. Vv. T. IV, iii, 7. 
Puisny, adj. unskilful, like a novice. 
iVs, HI, iv, 39. 

Puissance, sb. strength. H. 5, HI, chor. 
21. An armed force. John, HI, i, 
339. 

Puissant, adj. powerful. R. 3, IV, iv, 
434 ; Lear, V, iii, 216. 

Puke, V. i. to vomit. As, II, vii, 144. 
Puke-stocking. Puke appears to have 
been a darK gr^, between russet and 
black. 1 H. 4, U, w, 67. 

Puling, sb. whining. Cor. IV, ii, 52. 
Pull m — rein in, check. li^c. V, v, 
42. 

Pulpit, sb. rostrum-platform. J. C. IH, 
i, 80, ii, 63. 

Pulpiter, sb. preacher; a conjectural 
reading in As, III, ii, 145, for the Folio 
reading Jupiier. 

Pulsidge, blunder for ” pulse.” 2 H. 4, 

H, iv, 23. 

Pun, V. t. to pound. T. & C. H, i, 37. 
Punk, sb. a strumpet. M. W. II, ii, 122; 

M. for M. V, i, 179. 

Punto, sb. a stroke or thrust in fencing. 
M. W. H, iii, 24. Punto reverse, a 
back-handed stroke. R. & J. II, iv, 
26. 

Purchase, v. t. to acquire, get. M. of V. 
II. ix, 43; 2 H. 4,1V, v; 200; A. & C. 

I, iv, 14'.* sb. gain acquisition, booty. 
1 H. 4, H, i. 89; 2 H. 4, IV, v, 200; 
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PUm, i?. 1 . to seek a cure. A. & C. I» Puz^l, s6. aclwb.* 1 H. 6 I iv 107 
iiilfiS. Py'r lady. sseBy'r lady. ' 

Purl, V. i, to curl. LuCr. 1047. Pyramis, s6. a pyramid. 1 H 6 1 vi 

• Purple-in-grain, od;. Scarlet or crimson. 21. p/. pyramises. A.&C.il.m33* 
M. N's D. I, ii, 88. pyramides. A. & C. V, ii, 61. ’ 

Purples, the puipl^ orchis, orchis mas* 
ada. Ham. IV, vii, 170. Quail, v. L to cSuse to tremble. A. & C. 

Pursuivant, sb, a messenger or attendant V, ii. 85. v, i. to faint, fail, slacken, 
upon a herald. 1 H. 6, II, v, 5; R. 8, As, II, ii, 20; Cym. V. v, 149. a 

Hi. iv, 90, V, i^ 59. cant word for a prostitute. T. & C. 

Purveyor, s6. a king's officer who went V, i, 40. 
in advance of the king on his progress Quaint, adj. fine, ddicate, dainty, in- 
to provide food. Mac. I, vi, 22. ^nious. Tp. I, ii, 317 ; M. N's D. 

Push, int. pish ! a contemptuous ex- U, i, 99, ii, 7 ; 2 H. 6, HI, ii, 472. 

clamation. M. A. V. i, 88; Tim. in, Quaintly, adv, ingeniously, delicately, 
vi, 108. sb. emergency. W. T. V, iii. Two G. Ill, i, 117; Ham. II, i, 31; 

129; Mac. V, in, 20; Ham. V, i, M. of V. II, iv, 6 ; S H. 6, II, v, 24. 

289. Make a push at — defy. M. A. Quaked, p. p. shaken, made to shudder. 
V, i, 38; Stand the push — be the Cor. I, ix, 6. 

butt. 1 H. 4, III, ii, 66 ; 2 H. 4, II, ii, 35. Qualification, sb. appeasement. Oth. II, 
Push-pin, sb. a childish game. L. L. L. i, 269. 

IV, iii, 165. Qualified, p.p. endowed with gentle 

Put, V. t to make, compel, in the phrases qualities. T. of S. IV, v, 65. 

**put to know.” M. for M. 1, i, 5. Qualify, v.t. to moderate, soften, abate. 
”rut tQ speak.” 2 H. 6, HI, i, 43; M. for M. I, i, 66, IV, ii, 79; John, 
Cym. II, iii, 105. V, i, IS; Lear, I, ii, 153; W. T. IV, 

Put by, to almte, end. Oth. H, iii, 164. iv, 524 ; Oth. II, iii, 36 ; Lucr. 424 ; 

Put in, to intercede. M. for M. I, ii, 95. Sonn. cix, 2. 

To put forward a claim. Tim. lU, iv. Quality, sb. profession, calling, csi^cially 

84. the profeasion of an actor.. Two G. 

Put on, to instigate. M. for M. IV, ii, IV, i, 58 ; Ham. IT, ii, 343, 425 ; Tp. 
Ill; Lear. I, iv, 206, II, i, 99; Ham. I, ii, 193; 1 H. 4, IV, iii, 36. l^iwer. 

I, iii, 94, in. i, 2, IV, vii, 131, V, A. & C. I, ii, 185. Disposition. Ii<‘nr, 

ii, 375, 389; Mac. IV, iii, 239; Cym. II, iv, 135; J. C. I, iii, 64; Oth. Ill, 

V, i, 9. To impose, lay to one’s charge. iii, 263 ; A. & C. I, i, 54. Accoraplish- 

Ham. n, i, 19. ^ ment. T. & C. IV, iv, 75. Comp. 99. 

Put on, or upon, to communicate, im- Quantity, sb. a small portion. John, V, 
p^. Ham. I, iii, 94; As, I, ii, 85; ivf 23; 2 H. 4, V, i, 60. To hold 
Tw. N. V, i, 61; J. C. II, i, 225. quantity = to hear proportion, have 

Put over, to refer. John, I, i, 62. genuine value. M. N’s D- I, i, 232; 

Put to, to fit for. H. 8, I, i, 58. Ham. IH, ii, 162. 

Put up, to sheathed H. 5, II, i, 101. ^ Qu^l, sb. a cause of dispute. R. 2, 1, 

Putter-on, sh. instigator. W. T. II, i, iii, 33. 

141; H. 8, I, ii, 24. Quarrellous, adj. quarrelsome. Cym. 

Putter-out, s6. one who puts out money HI, iv, 158. < 

at interest. ^Tp. IH, iii, 48. Quarry, sh. a heap of slaughtered game. 

Putting on, sh. instigation, Spur. Cor. Cor. I, i, 196; Mac. IV, lii, 206; Ham. 
H, iii, 249; M. for M. IV, u. 111. V. ii. 356. 
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Quart d’4cu. A quarter of a French 
crown. A. W. Iv, iii, 259, V, ii, 31. 
Quarter, sb. position, station. John, V, 
V, 20 ; Tim. V, iv, 60. To keep fair 
quarter » to keep on good terms with, 
he true to. C. of £. U, i, 108. In 
quarter on good terms. Oth. II, iii, 
172. V. t. to cut down. slay. Cor. I, i, 
197; J. C. in, i, 268. Used with a 
heraldic significance, to put armorial 
bearings on a shield. See M. W. I, i, 
21 . 

Quartered, adj. belon^^g to the quarters 
of an army. C^. IV, iv, 16. 

Quat, sh. a pimple. Oth. V, i, 11. 
Quatch-buttock. A squat or fiat buttock. 
A. W. n. ii, 17. 

Quean, s&. a wench, hussy. M. W. IV, ii, 
151 ; 2 H. 4. II, i, 45. 

Queasiness, ab, squeamishness, disgust. 
2 H. 4, I, i, 196. 

Queasy, adj. squeamish, fastidious, ex- 
cessively delicate. M. A. II, i, 347; 
Lear, U, i, 17. Disgusted. A. & C. 
in, vi, 20. 

Queen. To queen it «» to play the 
queen. W. T. IV, iv, 441 ; H. 8,11, iii, 
37. 

Quell, ab. murder. Mac. I, vii, 72; 
M. N’s D. V, i, 279. 

Quench, v. i. to grow cool. Cym. I, v, 
47. 

Quenchless, adj. unquenchable. 3 H. 6, 

I, iv, 28; Lucr. 1554. 

Quern, ab. a handmill. M. N’s D. 11, i, 
36. 

Quest, ab. search, enquiry, pursuit. 
M. for M. IV, i, 60; M. of V. I, i,172. 
Inquest, jury, R. 3, 1, iv, 180; Ham. 

V, 1 , 22; ^nn. xlvi, 10. A body of 
searchers. Oth. I, ii, 46. 

Questant, ab. a seeker, aspirant. A. W. 

II, i, 16. 

Question, ab. conversation. As, HI, iv, 
31, V, iv, 155; Tw. N. IV, ii, 47; 

W. T. V, i, 198; R. & J. I, i, 227; 
• Ham. in, i, 13. Subject of discussion. 

M. for M. II, iv, 90; Lear, V, iii, 34; 
Oth. I, iii, To erv out on the top 
of question is to speak in a high key. 


dominating conversation, shrilly to 
shout down controversy. Hum. 11, ii, 
334. v.i. to converse. Lucr. 122; 
Mac. I, iii, 43. 

Questionless, advf doubtless. M. of V. 

I, i. 176; Per. V, i.ifc4. 

Questrist, ab. searcher. Lear, 111, vii, 
16. ‘ 

Quick, adj. alive, living. M. W. Ill, iv, 
85; H. 5, n, ii, 79; Tim. IV, iii, 44; 
Ham. V, i, 122. Quick-witted, lively. 
2 H. 4, IV, iii, 98; A. & C. V, ii, 215. 
Pregnant. L. L. L. V, ii, 669. Fresh. 
Tp. HI, ii, 64 ; Per. IV, i, 28. 
Quicken, v. t. to make alive. Tp. HI, i, 
6 ; A. W. II, i, 73. To refresh, revive. 
M. of V. II, viii, 52; A. & C. IV, xv, 
39. v.i. to become alive, come to 
birth, revive. Oth. Ill, iii, 281 ; Lear, 
in, vii, 38; A. & C. IV, xv, 39. 
Quiddity, ab. a subtlety,. cavil. 1 H. 4, 
1, ii, 44; Ham. V, i, 96. 

Quietus, ab. the settlement of an account. 

Ham. Ill, i, 75 ; Sonn. exxvi, 12. 
Quill, ab. musical pipe. M. N’s D. 
in, i, 117. In the quill => in unison, 
altog^her. 2 H. 6, 1, iii, 3 and note. 
Quillet, ab. a nicety, legal quibble. Ham. 
V, i, 97; Tim. IV,yiii, 154; Oth. UI, 

i, 23 ; 1 H, 6, H, iv, 17. 

Quilt, ab. a flock bed. 1 H. 4, IV, ii, 
47. 

Quintan, ab. a figure set up for tilting at 
in country games. As, 1, ii, 230. 
Quip, ab. a sharp jest, repartee. Two G. 

IV, ii, 12; 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 44. 

Quire, ab. a company. M. N’s D. 11, i, 
55. A place for songsters. Cym. Ill, 
iii, 43. V. i. to sing m concert. M. of 

V. V, i, 62; Cor. fll, ii, 113. 

Quirk, ab. caprice, odd humour. Tw. N. 

Ill, iv, 233; A. W. HI, ii, 47. Cf. 
Oth. n, i. 63. 

Quit, V. t. to acquit. H. 6, III, ii, 218; 
H. 5, II, ii, 166; A. W. V, iii, 293. 
To requite. M. A. IV, i, 200; M. for 
M. V, L 494; R. 2, V, i, 43; Ham. V, 

ii, 68, 261; Per. IH, k 35; 3 H. 6, 
III, iii, C28; R. 3, IV, iv, 20; H. 5, 
in, ii, 97; T. A. 1, i, 14; L^, Hi, 
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vii. 86 ; A. & C. lU. xiii, 124. 151. 
To reivit. C. of E. I, ii, 23. To set 
.free. Tw. N. V, ii, 308. v. r . to a<xiuit 
oneself. Lear, 11, i, 30. p. p. quitted. 
Tp. I, ii, 14*8. • 

Quit, adj, free, sa^. 2 H. 4, III, ii, 232. 
To be full quit of «• to pay out to the 
fuU. Cor. fV. V, 83. 

Quittal, sb. requital. Lucr. 236. 
Quittance, sh. acquittance, discharge. 
As. in, V. 132; M, W. I, i. 10. Re- 
quital. 2 H. 4, L i, 108; H. 3, 11, ii, 
34 ; T. of A. I, i, 282. u. t. to requite. 

1 H. 6, II. i. 14. 

Quiver, adj. nimble. 2 H. 4, HI, ii, 273. 
Quoif, sb. scarf. W. T. IV, iv, 221; 

2 H. 4, 1, i, 147. 

Quoit, V, t. to throw like a quoit. 2 H. 4, 
II, iv, 182. 

Quote, v.t. to note, observe, examine. 
Two G. n. iv, 18;. T. & C. IV. v, 233; 
Ham. II, i. 112; T. A. IV, i, 61; 
Lucr. 812. 

Quotidian, a fever of which the par- 
oxysms return every day. As, III, ii, 
839; H. 5, II, i, 116, 

Rabato. sb, a kind of ruff. M. A. HI, 
iv, 6. • 

Rabbit-sucker, sb. a suddng rabbit. 
1 H. 4. II, iv, 422. 

Rabblement, sb. rabble, J. C. I, ii, 248. 
Race, sb. a root. W. T. IV, iii, 45 ; 1 H. 4, 
II, i, 23. Nature, disposition. Tp. 
I, ii, 358; M. for M. H, iv, 160. 
Sroa^k, flavour. A. & C. 1, iii, 87. 
Rack, V. t. to stretch, strain. M. A. IV, 
i, 220; M. of V. I, i, 181. v.i. to 
strain to the utmost. Cor. V, i, 16. 
Rack, sb. a cloud or mass of clouds. Tp. 
IV, i, 156; Ham. H. ii, 478; A. & C. 
IV, xiv, 10; Sonn. xxxiii, 6. y.i. to 
move like vapour. 3 H. 6, II, i, 27. 
Rag, sb. a term of^contempt for a beg- 
garly person. T. of S. iV, iii. 111; 
W IV, iii. 270. , 

Raged, p. p. chafed, enraged. K. 2, II, i. 


n, V, 15 ; T. A. n, iii, 230, V, iii, 133; 
Sqnn. vi, 1. 

Rwng-wolxl, adj. raving mad. 1 H. 6, 
W, vii, 35. 

Raise, v. i. to summon. Oth. I, i, 159, 
183; ii. 29. 

Rake, 1 '. I to cover. Lear, IV, vi, 274. To 
uncover. l\vo G. IV, iii. 111. 

Ramp, sh. a waflton v;ench. Cym. I, vi, 
133. 

Rampallian, s5. a term of abuse. 2 H. 4, 

Ranming, adj. tearing, pawning. 1 H. 4, 
HI, i, 153 ; 3 H. 6, V', ii, 13. Rampant. 
John, 111, i, 122. 

Rampired, cdj. barricaded. Tim. V, iv, 
47. 

Range, v. i. to stand in order. Cor. Ill, 

i. 206. 

Ranged, p. p. orderly dispoised. A. & C. 

I, i. 34. 

Ranges, sb. ranks. A. & ■’* 

Rank, sb. a row. As, IV, iii, 78. Per- 
haps for rack, an ambling pace. As, 
lU, ii, 88. Used punniiigly in the 
senses of “quality” ami “ranculity” 
in As, I, ii, 95 ; Cym. II, i, 1 5. adj. ex- 
uberant, excessive, overflow'iiig. II. 5, 

V, ii, 50; Ham. Ill, iv, 152, IV, iv, 
222 ; Oth. HI, iii, 236; T. & C. I, iii, 
196; Sonn. cxviii, 12; V. & A. 71 ; 

J. C. Ill, i, 153. liustful. M. of V. 
I, iii, 75; Cym. II, v, 24; Oth. II, i, 
300. Foul. Ham. HI, iii, 36 ; Comp. 
307. ad,v. abundantly, excessively. M. 

W. IV, vi, 22 ; T. & C. I, iii. 196. 
Rankle, v.t. to envenom. R. 2, I, iii, 

302; R. 3, 1, iii, 291. 

Rankly, adv. grossly. Ham. I, v, 38. 
Rankness, sb. exuberance. John, V, iv, 
54; H. 8, IV, i, 69. Insolence. As, 
I. i, 78. 

Ransacked, p. p. carried off as a prey. 
T. & C. IL ii, 150. 

Rap, V. t. to transport, affect with emo- 
tion. Cym. I, vi, 50. 

Rape, sb. capture, seizure. T. & C. II, 

ii, 148. 

Rapine, sb. rape. T. A. V, ii,^ 59. 

Rapt, p. p. transported, lost in emotion 


J, 173. ■ 

rged, adj. rugged, rough. R. 2, V, v, 
i ; 2 U, I^ md. 35, I, i, 151; As, 
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or thought. Mac. 1, iii» 57; Tim. W, 
i, 62 ; Tp. I, ii, 77. 

Rapture, sb. a fit. Cor. II, i, 197. Vio- 
lent effort. Per. II, i, 153. 

Rarely, adv, excellently. Tim. IV, iii, 
465. 

Rascal, ab. a deer out of condition. As, 
in, iii, 51; 1 H. 6, 1. ii, 35; Oth. I, 

i, 157. * 

Rascal-like, adj. like lean deer. 1 H. 6, 

IV, ii, 49. 

Rash, adj. quick, hasty, sudden, urgent. 
M. for M. V, i. 390; R. 2, II, i, 33; 
T. & C. IV, ii. oO. Explosive. 2 H. 4, 
IV, iv, 48. adv. Oth. Ill, iv, 79. 
Rashly, adv. hastily. R. 3, III, v, 43; 
Ham. V, ii, 6. 

Rate, sb. estimation, value. Tp. I, ii, 92 ; 
II, i, 103; M. for M. II, ii, 1.50. Mode 
of living. M. of V. I, i, 127. 

Rate, v.i. to reckon, assess, take into 
account. M. of V. II, vii, 26; John, 
y, iv, 37; 1 H. 4, IV, iv, 17; I'im. II, 

ii, 127. To assign by estimation. A. 
& C. in, vi, 25. To chide. T. of S. 

I, i, 155 ; 1 H. 4, IV, iii, 99; T. & C. 

II, ii, 89. 

Ratherest, adv. most strictly speaking. 

L. L. L. IV, ii, 17. 

Rato-lorum, blunder for “rolulorum.” 

M. W. I, i, 7. 

Raught, imp. & p.p. reached. H. 5. 
IV, vi, 21 ; A. & C. IV, ix, 29. Seized. 
2 H. 6, II, iii, 43; 3 H. 6, 1, iv, 68. 
Ravel, V. i. to become entangled. Two 
G. in, ii, 52. 

Ravelled, p. p. tangled. Mac. n, ii, 37. 
Ravel out, v. t. to unravel. R. 2, IV, i, 
228; Ham. IH, iv, 186. 

Ravin, adj. ravening. A. W. HI, ig 116. 
Ravin, v. t. to swallow greedily. M. for 
M. I, ii, 123 ; Mac. Il, iv, 28, IV, i, 
24. 

Ravined, p. p. gluttonous, ravenous. 
Mac. IV, i, 24. 

Raw, adj. us^ quibblingly in the double 
sense of ** ignorant’* and “suffering 
from a flesh wound.” 

Rawly, adv. young and helpless. H. 5, 
IV, i, 139. 
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Rawness, helplessness, unprepared- 
ness. ^lac. IV, iii, 26. 

Rayed, p. p. befouled. T. of S. Ill, ii, 
50, Iv, i, 3. In the former p»assage 
it may meal, “arrayed” -» beset, 
attacked. 

Raze, ab. a root. 1 H. 4, H, i, 23. 

Razed, p. p. struck or slashed as by a 
boar’s tusk. R. 3, III, ii, 11. adj. 
slashed. Ham. IH, ii, 271. 

Razure, ah. erasure. M. for M. V, i, 13. 
Reach, ab. capacity* ability. £hun. II, i, 
64. 

Re-answer, v. t. to answer, repay. H. 5, 
HI, vi, 124. 

Rear, v. t. to raise. Tp. II, i, 286; J. C. 

ni, i, 30 ; A. & C. II, ii, 35. 
Rearward, ah. rearguanl, rear. R. & J. 
m, ii, 121; 1 H. 6, HI, iii, S3; 
2 IL 4. Ill, ii, 307. In or on the 
rearward of = after, behind. M. A. 

IV, i, 126; Sonn. xc, 6. 

Reason, v. i. to converse, speak. M. of 

V. Il, viii, 27 ; Cor. I, ix, 58, IV, vi, 
52. J. C. V, i, 90. y. t. to argue in 
support of. Cor. V, iii, 176 ; Lear, V, 
i, 28. ah. discourse, conversation. 

L. L. L. y, i, 2. l^ason = it is rea- 
sonable. John, V,4i, 130; Cor. IV, v, 
230; 3 H. 6, II, ii, 93. To do reason 
B to give satisfaction. Tp. Ill, ii, 115. 

Reave, v. i. to bereave. V. & A. 766. 
Rebate, v. t. to blunt, dull. M. for M. 

I, iv, 60. 

Rebeck, ab. a three-stringed lyre. R. & 

J. IV, V, 130. 

Rebellion, ab. tendency to rebel, sin. 

A. W. IV, iii, 18, V, iii, 6. 

Rebused, blunder for “abused.” T. of 
S. I, ii, 7. 

Receipt, ab. receptacle. Mac. I, vii, 66. 
Receive, v.t. to accept, acknowledge, 
believe. Two G. V, iv, 78; M. for M. 
1, iii, 16 ; Ham. II,. ii, 431 ; Mac. I, vii, 
74. 

Receiving, ab. capacity for understand- 
ing. TV. N. Ill, i, 117. 

Recheat, ab. a set of notes on the horn to 
call th^ dogs from a wrong scent. 

M. A. I, i, 208. 
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Beck, V. t, to care for, regard. Ham. 1. iii, 

51; T. A C. V. vi, «6. 

Reclusive, adj, secluded, fit for a recluse. 

M. A. IV, 1. 

Recognizance, sb, bad^, acknowledg- 
• ment. Oth. V, ii,4tl7 ; Ham. V, i, 101. 
Recomforture, sb, comfort. R. 3, IV, iv, 

425. • 

Reconciled, p, p. repentant. Comp. 829. 
Reconcilement, sb. reconciliation. Ham. 

V, ii, 239. 

Record, v. t to sing^ Two G. V, iv, 6; 

V. i. Per, IV, prol. 27. 

Recfirdation, sb. record, remembrance* 

2 H. 4, n, iii, 61 ; T. & C. V, ii, 114. 
Recorder, sb. a kind of flageolet. M. N*8 
D. V, i, 123 ; Ham. IH, ii, 285. 
Recountment, sb. narrative. As, IV, iii, 

189. 

Recourse, sb. repeated course or flowing. 

T. & C. V, iii, 55. 

Recover, v. t. to restore, save. Tp. II ii, 

65 ; Tw. N, II, i, 34. To reach, get. 

Tp. HI, ii, 13; *IVo G. V, i, 12; Tw. 

N. II, iii, 173. To recover the wind 
of -* to get to windward of die game 
so os to drive it into the nets. Ham. 

Ill, ii, 337. 

Recovery. See note on C. of E. H, ii, 73 ; 

cf. M. W. IV, ii. 225 ; Ham. V, i. 102. 
Recreant, adj. cowardly. John, HI, i, 

129; R. 2, 1, i, 144. sb. a traitor. 

Cor. V. iii, 114. ^ 

Rectorship, sb. direction, government. 

Cor. n, iii, 202. 

Recure, v. t. to cure. R. 3, lU, vii, 130; 

V. & A. 465 ; Sonn. xlv, 9. 

Red, adj. an epithet applied to a virulent 
disease without seeming to mark anv 
special form. “Red plague.” Tp. 1, 
ii, 364. “Red murrain.” T. C. Il, i, 

20. “Red pestilence,” Cor. IV, i, 13. 
Rede, s6. counsel. Ham. I, iii, 51. 

Redeliver, v.t. to i^xirt. Ham. V, ii, 

174. To give back. Ham. HI, i, 94. 
Redemption, ransom, release. Oth. 

I, iii, 138; M. for M. II, iv, 113. 
Red-lattice, adj. *Ared lattice was a com- 
mon mark of an alehouse, hf. W. H, 
ii:2S; 2 H. 4. U. ii, 76. 
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IW-lopked, adj. red-looking. W. T. 
II, 11, 34. 

Reduce, v. t. to bring back.. H. 5, V, ii, 
63; R.S. n,ii,68,V,v,36. 

Recchy, od;. stinking, grimy. M. A. Ill, 
Ml, 1^; Cor. n, 1 , 199; Ham. Ill, iv, 
184. 

Re-edify, v. t. to rebuild. R. 8, III, i, 71 ; 
T. A. I, i, 351. 

Reek, sb. smoke, vapour. M. W. HI, iii, 
67 ; Cor. HI, iii, m. 

Reeky, adj. filthy, stinking. R. & J. IV, 
i, • 

Reel. sb. a dance. A. & C. II, vii. 92. 
Refelled, refuted. M. for M. V, i, 94. 
Refer, v. r. to have recourse. M. for M. 

HI, i, 236 ; Cym. I, i, 6. 

Reference, sb, assignment, appointment. 
Oth. 1, iii, 287. 

Refigure^ v. t. to represent. Sonn. vi, 

10 . 

Reflex, V. t. to reflect. 1 H. 6, V, iv, 87. 
sb. reflexion, reflected light. R. & J. 
in, V, 20. 

Reform, blunder for “inform.” M. A. 
V, i, 238. 

Refrain, v. i. to keep in check. 8 H. 6, 
H, ii, 110. 

Reft, imp. & p. p. bereaved. M. A. IV, i, 
196 ; Cym. Ill, iii, 103. 

Refuge, V. t. to screen, palliate. R. 2, V, 

Refuse, v.t. to reject, disown. M. A. 

IV, i. 184; R. & J. II, ii, 34. 

R^ajd, sb. look. M. for M. V, i, 20; 
Tw. N. II, V, 50; T. & C. lU, iii, 254. 
Consideration. I^ucr. 277, 1400; 

Ham. n, ii, 79, HI, i, 87. Scruple. 
Lear. I, i, 239. In regard « consider- 
ing mat. 1 H. 6, V, iv, 124. 
RegardfuUy, adv. resp^ully. Tim. IV, 
hi, 81. 

Regenerate, p. p. born anew. R. 2, 1, iii, 
70. 

R^ment, sb. rule, authority. A. St C. 
HI, vi, 95. 

Region, sb. the sky, upper air. Ham. II, 
il, 481 ; R. & J. II, u, 21. Used as an 
adj^ve. Ham. H, ii, 574; Sonn. 
xxxiii, 12. 
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R^greet, greetiog. salutation. M. oi I 
V. n, ix, 89; John, m, i, 841. 
B^greet, v. L to greet again. R. 2, 1. iii, 
148. To salute. R. 8, 1, iii, 67. 
R^erdon, «6. guerdon, reward. 1 H. 6, 
ni, i, 170. V. t, to reward. 1 H. 6, 
III, iv, 83. 

Rehearse, v. t. to redt^. M. N*s D. V, i, 
386. To pronounce. R. 8, V, iii, 188. 
Rein, v. i. to answer to the rein. Tw. N. 

III, iv, 308. 

Rejoindure, s6. joining again. T. & C. 

IV, iv, 35. , 

Reioum, u. i. to adjourn. Cor. 11, i, 65. 
Relapse, rebound. H. 5, IV, iii, 107. 
A rela^ of mortality is a deadly 
rebound. 

Relation, sb. narrative. *1^. V, i, 164; 
Per. V, i, 182; Mac. IV, iii, 173; 
T. & C. Ill, iii, 201. The bearing of 
one event upon another. Mac. Ill, 
iv, 124. 

Relative, adj. applicable, to the piupose. 
Ham. II, ii, 600. 

Relenting, adj, pitiful, compassionate. 

2 H. 6. m. i. 227; R. 3, IV, iv. 431. 
Relish, s6. smack, flavour. Mac. IV, iii, 
95; Ham. IH, iii, 92; Per. H, v, 59. 

V, t, to smack of. Ham. HI, i, 119. 
Relume, v, i. to rekindle, light again. 

Oth. V. ii, IS. 

Remain, v. t. to dwell. Tp. I, ii, 423; 
As, 111, ii, 207. $b. stay. Cor. I, iv, 
63. What is left. Cym. HI, i, 84. 
Remainder, used adjectively. As, H, vii, 
39; T. & C. II, ii, 70. sb. balance. 
R. 2, 1, i, 130. • • 

Remarkable, a^. conraicuous. A. & C. 

IV, XV, 67 ; CJym. IV, i, 12. 

Remarked, p, p, noted, prominent. H. 8, 

V. i. 33. 

Reme^te, ad}'., remedial, restorative. 
Lw, IV, iv, 17. 

Remember, v. t. to mention. Tp. I, ii, 
405; 2 H. 4, V, ii, 142. To conunem- 
oritte. Cor. II, ii, 45. To remind. 
Jdm, HI, iv, 96; R. 8, I, iii, 

1 H. 4, V, i, 38; Sonn. exx, 10. v. r. 
to call to mind past sins. Lear, IV, 
¥1,831. 


Remembered, p.p, to be remembered 
— to remember. M. for M> 11, i» 105 ; 
R. 3, n, iv, 23. 

Remembrance, s&. memory. Tp. 11, i, 
823. Souveiiir. Oth. IH, lii, 895. 
Admonition. 2 H. 4, V, ii, 115. 
Remiss, adj. careless, indifferent. Ham. 

IV, vii, 134. - 

Remit, V. t. to give up. L.L.L.V,ii;459. 
Remonstrance, ib. demonstration. M. 
forM. V,i,S90. 

Remorse, pity, fonder feeling. M. for 
M. II, ii, 54; M. A. IV, i, 211; Tp. 

V, i, 76; 3 H. 6, IH, i, 40, V, v, 64; 
R. 3, HI, vii, 211; L^, IV, ii, 73; 
John, n, i. 478, IV, iii, 50, 110; J. C. 
II, i, 19 ; Mac. I, v. 41; V. & A. 257. 
Conscience. Oth. Ill, iii, 373, 472. 

Remorseful, adj. tender-hearted. Two 
G. IV, iii, 13; R. 3, 1, ii, 155; 2 H. 6, 

IV. i, 1. 

Remorseless, adj. pitiless. Ham. H, ii, 
575. 

Remotion, removal. Tim. IV, iii, 339 ; 
Lear, II, iv, 118. 

Remove, s&. the raising of a siege. Cor. 

l, ii, 28. 

Removed, adj. retired, sequestered. 
Ham. 1, iv, 61 M. for M. 1, iii, 8; 
As, HI, ii, 319. Time removed = 
time of separation. Sonn. xcvii, 5. 
Removedness, retirement. W. T. IV, 
ii, 35. 

Removes, sb. stages of a journey. A. W. 

V, iii, 131. 

Render, sb. an account. Tim. V, i. 147 ; 
Cym. IV, iv, 11, V, iv, 17. v.t. to 
report. As, IV, iii, 121 ; 2 H. IV, I, i, 
27 ; A. W. I, iii, 221 ; Cym. V, v, 135. 
To surrender. Mac. V, vii, 24. 
Benegado, sh. renegade, apo^te. Tw. 
nTiH, ii. 65. 

Renege, v. t. to deny, disown. Lear, H, 
ii, 73; A. & C. S, i, 8. 

Renouncement, sb. giving up the world. 
M. for M. I. iv. 35. 

Renown, v. i. to make famous. Tw. N. 

m, iii, 24; H. 5,I,fi, 118. 

Rent, '... t. to rend. M. N’s D. IH, ii, 
215. 
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R^ingr denying. Pass. P. Lxviii] 7. 
Bemur, s6.cestoratk>n, tttiovation. 
in, i, 55, John, 111, 4, 113. Resort. 
Ehm. V, ii, ItlO. V. i. to betake one- 
self, come. L. L. L. V, ii, 292 ; 8 H. 6, 
• V, i, 20; Tim. Ill, iv, 67. v, L restore, 
renovate, renew. Per. IV, ii, 112; 
Cym. I, i, 132. • 

Repast, V, t to feed. Ham. IV, ▼, 144. 
Bepasture, tb, food. L. L. L. IV, i, 80. 
Repeal, s6. recall from exile. R. 2, 11, ii, 
49, IV. i, 85; Cor JV, i, 41 ; J. C. IH, 
i, 54. V. t, to recall. Two G. V, iv. 
143; Oth. II. iii, S46; Cor. V, v, 5. 
To revoke. R. 2, HI, iii, 40. 
Rep^linff, recall. J. C. HI, i, 51. 
Repine, so. repining, sadness. V. & G. 
490. v,L to murmur against. Cor. 

m, i, 43. 

Replmished, adi. accomplished, com- 
plete. W.T.II,i,79; 3. IV, iii, 18. 
Replication, s6. reverberation, echo. J. C. 
i i, 47. Reply. Ham. 1. V, ii, 13; I 

L. L. L. IV, u, 14 ; Comp. 122. 

R^rt, s5. rrautation, fame. M. for M. 

Il, iii, 12 ; M. A. HI, i, 97. Allegation, 

H. 8, U, iv, 99. V. r. to report them- 
selves » to represent what the artist 
intended. Cym. H, iv, 83. 

Reportin gly, adv, by report, by hearsay. 

M. A. m, i, 116. 

Reports, s&. reporters; abstract for con- 
crete. A. & C. H, ii, 51. 

Reposure, s&. the act of reposing. Lear, 

n, i, 68. 

Reprehend, blunder for ** represent.' 
L. L. L. 1, i, 181. 

Reprisal, sb. prize. 1 H. 4, IV, i, 118. 
Reproof, sb. disproof, refutation. 1 H. 4, 

I, ii, 183, HI, ii, 23; Cor. H, ii, 31. 
Reinstance. T. & C. I, iii, 33. 

Rewve, V. t disprove, refute. M. A. 
n. iii, 212; 2 H. 6. HI, i, 40; V. & A. 
787. • 

Repugn, v» t to oppose. 1 H. 6, IV, i, 94. 
Repugnancy, opposition. Tim. IH, 
V, 45. 

Repugnant, adj. refusing obedience. 

Ham. U, ii, 465. * 

Repured, p. p. re6ned. T. & C. HI, ii, 21. 


Reputeless, adj, ingtorious. 1 H. 4, HI, 
il, 44 


Reputing, pr. p. holding in esteem, valu- 
mg highly. 2 H. 6, III. i, 48. 

Re-quicken, v.t. to revive. Cor. H, ii, 115. 

Require, v. f. to ask. entreat. Cor. H. 
ii, 154; A. & C. Ill, xii, 12; Tp. V, 
i,51; H.8,U^iv, 144. 

Requiring, s6. requisition. H. 5, II, iv, 
101 . 


Requit, p. p. requited. Tp. HI. iii, 71. 
Rete-mice, s6. bats. M. N’s D. II. ii. 4. 
Resemblance, probability, likeliho^. 

M. for M. IV, 11 , 178. 

Reservation, ab. saving clause; a legal 
term. Lear, I, i, 133. II, iv, 251. 
Means of defence. Cor. HI, iii, 132. 
Reserve, v. t, to miard, preserve. Ham. 
HI, iv. 75; Oth. HI, iii, 299; Per. 
IV, i, 41 ; &im. xxxii, 7, Ixxxv, 3. 
Resolut^, ab. desperadoes. Ham. I, i, 98. 
Resolution, ^ ab. certainly, assurance. 
Lear, I, il, 96. 

Resolve, v. t. & i. to dissolve. Tim. IV, 
iii, 437; Ham. I, ii, ISO; John, V, iv, 
25 ; Comp. 296. To solve. Per. I, i, 
71. To steel or confirm. Mac. IH, i, 
187. To satisfy. T>.V.i,248; R. 3, 

IV, ii, 26, V. 19; H. 5, 1, ii, 4; J. C. 
HI, i, 132; Lear, II, iv, 24. Toset at 
rest, inform, free from doubt. M. for 
M. IV, ii, 197; John. II. i. 371 ; 1 H. 6. 

I, ii, 91, IH, iv, 20; 3 H. 6, HI, ii, 19; 
Lear. H, iv, 24; J. C. HI, i, 132, ii, 179. 

Resolv^, adj. resolute, determined. 
John, V, vi, 29. 

Resolvedly, adv. certainly, clearly. A. W. 

V, iii, 325. 

Re-speak, v. t. to echo. Ham. I, ii, 128. 
Resf^, ab. consideration. John, HI, i, 
318, IV, ii, 214; Lear, I, i, 249, H. iv, 
23; Lucr. 275 ; R. 8, HI, vii, 175 ; 
Tim. IV, iii, 257 ; Ham.IH, i, 68. Af- 
fection. Sonn. xxxvi, 5. Caution, cir- 
cumspection. V. & A. 911. Care, 
anxiety. M. of V, I, i, 74. Esteem. 

J. C. I, ii, 59, V, V, 45; T. & C. V, 
iii, 73. Comparison, 8 H. 6, v, 56. 
V, t. to regard. M. for M. HI, i, 77; J. 
C. IV, iii, 69. 


12 
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Respected, blunder for V suspQCted.*^ M. 

for M. n, i, 154, &c. 

Respective, adj, showing imxd or ocm- 
sideration. John, I,X 1%; R. & J. 
m, i, 120. Worthy ^ regud. Two 
G.IV. iv, 191. Careful. 12 . erf V. V, 
i, 156. 

re^^dfuUy, rcspect- 

R^pite, the deterinined respite of my 
wrongs - the fixed period to which 
the punishment of iny wrongdoing 
has been postp^ied. & 8, V, l 19. 
R ^^ si^ ^j.^oonespondi^, suitable. 

Rest, V, t. to remain. 1 H. 6, I, iii, 70; 
Cor. rV, i, 89. sb. to set up one’s rest 
is to stand upon the cards in one’s 
hand, to be ful^ resolved. A. W. U, 
i, 134; M. ofV. O, ii, 95; C. of E. 
IV, iii, 24 ; cf. H. 5, II, i, 15 ; R. & J. . 
IV, V, 6; Lear, I, i, 122. 

Rest, V, t, to airest. C. of £. IV, ii, 42, 
45, iii, 22. 

Re-stem, v,t. to trace backwards, as a| 
vessel its course. Oth. 1, iii, 87. 
Restful, adj, peaceful, quiet. R. 2, IV, j 
i, 12; Sonn. Ixvi, 1. 

Re^ng, adj, immovable. J. C. Ill, i, 61. 
Restram, v,t to withhold, keep back. 
R. 8. V, iii, 822. 

Restrained, p. p% drawn tight. T. of S. 
m, ii, 54. 

Resty, adj. idle. Sonn. c, 9; Cym. m, 
vi, 84. 

Resume, v. t. to take. Tim. II, ii, 4. 
Retailed, p.p. related, reported. R. 8, 
in. i, 77. 

Retention, «b. the power of retainiiu[. 
Tw. N. n, iv, 95, V, i, 75; Sonn^exxu, 
9. Restraint. Lear, V, iii, 48. 
Retentive, adj. restraining. Tim. Ill, iv, 
81; J. C. I, iii, 95. 

Retire, sb. retreat. John, II, i, 826; H. 5, 

IV, iii, 86; 8 H. 6, II, i, 150; Lucr. 
174, 578. 

Retire, u. f. to withdraw. R. 2, II, ii,46; 
Lucr. 808, 641. v. r. to retreat. John, 

V, iii, IS; Cor. I, iii, 27. 

Retbing, adj. retunung. Lucr. 962, 


Return, v. /. to make known to, iufomi, 
R. 2, 1, iii, 122; H. 5, m, iK> 46 j Per. 
n, ii, 4. To tender. Lear I, i, 96. 
V. i. to fall to. Tim. HI, ii, 88; Ham* 

l, i, 92. ® 

Revengement, sb. vengeance. 1 H. 4, 

m, li, 7. 

Revengingly, adv. v^mdictive^. Cym. V, 
ii. 4. 

Revenue, sb. used figuratively in Sonn. 
cxlii, 8. 

Reverb, v. t. to resoqnd. Lear, I, i. 158. 
Reverbmte, adj. resounding. Tw. N. 

l, V, 256. 

Reverse, sb. a back-handed stroke in 
fencing. M. W. U, iii, 24. 

Review, u. t. to see again. W. T. IV, iv, 
656 ; Sonn. budv, 5. 

Revokement, sb. repeal, revocation. 
H. 8, I. ii, 106. 

Revolt, sb. change of affection. Sonn. 
xcii, 10. A revolter, rebel. John, V, 
ii, 151, iv, 7 ; Cym. IV, iv, 6. 
Revolution, sb. change of fortune. A. & 
C. I, ii, 122. 

Re-word, v.t. to repeat in the same 
words. Ham. HI, iv, 148; Comp. 1. 
Rheum, sb. any disorder iiffecting the 
mucous membranr, such as a catarrh 
or cold. M. for M. Ill, i, 81 ; W. T. 

IV. iy,891; T.&C. V,iii.l04;A.&C. 

m, ii, 57. Used of tears. John, HI, 
i, 22; Ham. H, ii, 500. Saliva. M. of 

V. I, iii, 112. Discharge from the 
nostrils. C. of E. HI, ii, 127. 

Rheumatic, adj. affected or attended 
with rheum. V. & A. 185 ; M. W. HI, 
i, 48 ; M. N’s D. H, i, 105. Blunder 
for ‘Tunatic.” H. 5, II, iii, 88. 
Rheumy, adj. causing rheum. J. C. H, 
i, 266. 

Rialto, sb. the Exchange of Venice. 
M. of V. I, iii, 18. 

Rib, V. t. to enclose, v M. of V. H, vii, 51 ; 
Cym. m, i, 19. 

Ribaudred, adj. ribald, lewd. A. & C. 

m, X, 10. 

Rich^, p. p. enriched. Lear, I, i, 68. 
Richly, aJv. with rich lading. M. of V. 
V, 1 , 277. 
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Rkl» v.Lto dcattqy, make away with. 
Tp. I. 364; R. *, V. iv, 11. To 
annihilate. 8 H. 6, V. iii, 21. p. p. — 
ridden. J. C. Ill, u» 270. 

Badge, ab. housetop. Cor. 11, i, 201. 
Rift, v,L & i to %plit. T^. V, i, 45; 
W. T. V, i, 66. a deft. Tp. I, ii, 
277 ; A. & C. IH, iv, 32. 

Biggish, adj. wanton. A. & C. II, ii, 244. 
Right, odv. just, exactly. M. N’s D. IV, 
u, 28; 2 H. 0, lU, m 40. 

Rightdrawn, adj. dmm in a rightful 
cause. R. 2, I, i, 46. 

Rightly, adv. dire^. R. 2, II, ii, 18. 
Rigol, a circle. 2 H. 4, IV, v, 36; 
Lucr. 1745. 

Rim, s5. the midriff. H. 5, IV, iv, 14. 

V. f. to encircle. John, IH, iv,* 31 ; 
6, IV, iv, 14. sb. a ring was the 
mize in running and wrestling matches. 
T. of S. 1, i, 136. Circuit, orbit. A. W. 
n, i, 161. Socket of the eyes. Lear, 
V, iii, 189. 

Ring-carrier, s6. bawd, pander. A. W. 
m, vi, 89. 

Ringlet, s6. a small ring. Tp. V, i, 37; 
M. N's D. n, i, 86. 

Rii^time, «&. the time of exchanging 
rings, of be^thal.* V, iii, 17. 

Riot, s6. dissolute living, reveUing. 

M. N’s D. V, i, 48 ; R. 2, H, i, 33. 
Rioting, sh. revelling. A. Si C. II, ii, 76. 
Riotous, adj. dissolute. Tim. 11, ii, 160. 
Ripe, v.t to ripen. John, 11, i, 472; 
2 H. 4, IV, i, 13. V. 1 . to grow ripe. 
M. N's D. U, ii, 118; As, U, vii, 26. 
adj. ready, eager. Cor. IV, iii, 21. 
Ready to be satisfied. M. of V. I, 
iii, is. Ready for representation. 
M. N*s D. V, 1, 42. Reeling ripe - 
ready to reel. Tp. V, i, 279. 

Ripely, adv. urgently. Cym. IH, y, 22. 
Ripeness, s6. reading. Lear, V, ii, 11. 
Biping, sh. ripening. M. of V. 11, viii, 40. 
Rivage, sh. the shore. H. 5, 111, chor. 14. 
Rivah sh. partner, companion. Ham. I, 
i, 13; M. N\D. HI, ii, 156. v. i. to 
be a competitor. Lear, I, i,^91. 


Rivafity, sh. 
A. & C. 1 


i, pa&ership. 


Rive, v.t. to burst, discharge as if by 
bursting. 1 H. 6, IV, ii, 29. 

RiveUed, adj. wrinkled. T. &C.V, i,21. 
Rivo, a Bacchanalian exclamation. 1 H. 
4, n, iv, 107. 

Road, sh. a journey. H. 8, IV, ii, 17. 
An inroad, incursion. H. 5, 1, ii, 138; 
Cor. in, i, 5. A roadstead, port. 
M. of V. I, i, 19, 288. A prostitute. 
2 H. 4, II, ii, 160. 

Bob, v.t. to steal from, or perhaps to 
steal simply. Tp. II, ii, 141. 
Robustious, adj. rud^ violent, rough. 

H. 5, m, vii, 144 ; Ham. IH, ii, 9. 
Rock, V. i. to shake (of the hand). Lucr. 

262. 

Roguing, adj. vagrant. Per. IV, i, 97. 
Romish, adj. vagrant. l^r<, HI, vii, 103. 
Hoisting, adj. roistering, blustering. 
T. & C. U, ii, 208. 

Rolled, p. p. coUed (of a snake). T. A. 
n, iii, 13, 35. 

Homage, sh. bustle, turmoil. Ham. I, i, 
107. 

Romish, adj. ^man. Cym. I, vi, 151.^ 
Rondure, sh. circle, compass. Sonn. xxi, 
8 . 

Ronyon, sh. a scurvy wretch. Mac. I, 
iii, 6; M. W. IV, li, 163. 

Rood, sh. a crucifix. Ham. Ill, iv, 14; 
R. 3, HI, ii, 77. 

Roofed, p. p. under the same roof. Mac. 
Ill, iv, 40. 

Rook, V. r. to squat, cower. 3 H. 6, V, 
vi, 47. 

Rooky, adj. misty, gloomy. Mac. ITL 
ii, 51. According to some, frequented 
by rooks. 

Rqpeiu, sh. roguery, knavery. R. & J. 
n, iv, 142. 

Rope-tricks, sh. knavish tricks. T. of S. 

I, ii, 109-110. 

p. dripping. H. 5, HI, v, 28. 

Bose, sh. us^ figuratively^ for beauty, 
grace. Ham. IH, i, 152, iv, 42. 

Rosed, p. p. crimsoned. H. 5, V, ii, 291. 

Rosy. T. A. II, iv, 24. 

Ro'cd, p. p. learned by heart. Cor. m, 
li, 55. 
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Rother, a homed beast. Tim. IV, from the game of bowls. John, III, 

iii, 13. iv, 138 ; K, 3, HI, iv, 4 ; K. IL ii. 

Round, V. i. to become round, grow big. 1^ V, ii, 33; Ill, i, 65; Cor. 

W. T. II, i, 16. V. i, to surround. Ill, i, 60. v. to encounter obstacles. 

M. N*s D. IV, i, 48; R. 3, 111, ii, 161. L. L. L. IV, i, 133. A bowl is said to 

To finish off. Tb. IV, i, 158. To ‘‘rub on*’ when it*surmounts the ob* 
whisper, mutto*. Tass. P. 349; John, stacks in its cou^. T. & C. HI, ii, 
n, i, 566; W. T. f, ii, 317. s6. a 48. v. f. to impme, hinder. Lear, 11, 

circle. Mac. I, v, 35, IV, i, 88, 130. ii, 149. 

adj. straightforward, direct, plain- Rubied, adj. red as a ruby. Per. V, 
spdcen. H. 5, IV, i, 301 ; C. of E. II, i, prol. 8. 

83; Lear, I, iv, 53; Tim. II, ii, 8; Rubious, adj* ndTsu. a ruby. Tw. N. I, 
Oth. I, iii, 90; Ham. UI, i, 183, iv, 31. 

iv, 5. Perfect, self-contained. Per. I, Ruddock, s&. the redbreast. Cym. IV, 

ii, 133. adv. straightforwardly, di- ii, 335. 

rectly. Ham. H, ii, 138.^ Rudely, adv, by rude behaviour. 1 H. 4, 

Round^ s6. a dance in a circle. Ill, ii, 33. 

M. N’s D. II, ii, 1. Rudesby, tb, a rude fellow, ru£5an. 

Roundly, adv. dire<3]y, without hesita- T. of S. HI, ii, 10; Tw. N. IV, i, 50. 
tion or reserve. As, V, iii, 9 ; T. of S. Rue, pity. T. A. 1, i, 105. 

I, ii, 57, HI, ii, 310, IV, iv, 103; 1 H. 4, Ruff, M>.hoot, on the top edge of which 

1, ii, 31 ; 3 H. 4, lU, ii, 17 ; R. 3, H, i, was often an ornamental i^. A. W. 

132 ; T. & C. in. ii, 150. HI, ii, 7. 

Roundure, circuit, enclosure. John, Ruffian, adj, boisterous, bmtal. C. of E. 

n, i, 359. n, ii, 133; 3 H. 6, V, ii, 49. Applied 

Rouse, s6. a deep dra^ht, bunmr. to billows from their curled heads. 

Hana. I, ii, 127, iv, 8, U, i, 58; Oth. 3 H. 4. IH, i, 22. Tim. IV, iii, 160. 
n, iii, 60. V. i. to set in motion; a v.i. to ^have boisterously, bluster, 

term used in the chase of the hart. Oth. U, i, 7. 

V. & A. 340. Ruffle, v. i. to be boisterous. ' Lear, U, 

Rout. s6. a crowd, mob. C. of E. HI, i, iv, 300; T. A. 1, i, 313. sb. stir, bustle; 

101; J. C. I, ii, 78; 2 H. 4, IV, ii, 9. Comp. 58. 

Uproar, brawl. Oth. U, iii, 203. Dis- Rug-h^ed, adj. rough-headed, shaggy- 
oiderly flight. 3 H. 6, V, ii, 31 ; Cym. haired. R. 3, H, i, 156. 

V, iii, 41. Ruinate, V. t. to ruin. Lucr. 944; SH.6, 

Row, s6. a verse or stanza. Ham. H, ii, V, i, 83; T. A. V, iii, 204; Soim. x, 7. 

414^ Ruined, adj. ruinous. R. 2, ni, iii, 34. 

Royal, J&. a gold coin, worth lOs., re- JRuinous, adj. ruined. Tim. IV, iii, 458. 
ferTedtomR.3. V, V.67; lH.^,I,ii, Rottog T. & C. V, i, 26. 

136, n, iv, 381 ; 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 33. Rule, s6. Course of proceeding, behaviour. 
Royal, adj. See note on M. of V. IH, ii, M. of V. IV, i, 17d; Tw. N. H, iii, 

341; Tb. V, i, 337; Tim. IH, vi 49; 117. Cf. night-rule - revelry. M. 

Cor. I^ iii, 40. N’s D. IH, ii, 5. 

Royalise, v. t. to make royal. R. S, I, iii. Rumour, eb. din, cSnfused noise. John, 
135. V, iv, 45 ; J. C. H, iv, 18. 

Royalties, eb. feudal revenues. R. 2, H, Rump-fed, adj. pamper^. Mac. I, iii, 
i, 190, iii, 120, III, iii, 113. ' ^ 6. Others explain i^ fed on offal, or 

Roynish, adj. acu^; hence, coarse, fat-ru^ipped. 

rou^. A^ H, ii, 8. ^ Runaway, eb. wanderer, truant. R\ 8, 

Rub, eb. an impediment, hindrance; V, iii, 316. R. 6c J. HI, ii, 6. 
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Runagate, va^bond. R. 8, IV, iv, 
485; Ik & J. Ill, V, 89. Runaway. 
Qymb. IV, ii, 68. 

Run counter; used of a hound runnii^ 
backwards or on a fa^ scent. C.of£ 
• rV, ii, 89. • 

Runner, s6, a fugitive. A. & C. IV, vii, 
14. • 

Running banquet, literally, a hastv re- 
freshment; us^ figuratively of/*a 
whipping at the beadle’s hands.** 

H. 8. I, iv, 12, \L w, 62. 

Rural, adj. rustic. A. & C. V, ii, 288. 
Rush aside, to thrust aside, pass by 
hastily. R. & J. Ill, iii, 26. 

Rushling, blunder for “ rustling.’* M. W. 
n, ii, 61. 

Rus^ adj, grey. Ham. I, i, 166. 
Russet-pated, adj. gray-headed; of the 
jackdaw. M. M’s D. Ill, ii, 21. 

Ruth, ab. pity. R. 2, III, iv, 106; Cor. 

I, 1,201; T. & C. V, iii, 48. 

Ruthful, adj. pitiful, exciting pity. 3 H. 

6, n, v, 95; T. & C. ^i, 48. 

Saba, the queen of Sheba. H. 8, V, v, 23. 
Sables, fur used for the trimmiiig of rich 
robc». Ham. IV, vii, 80. Wiui a pun 
on “sable,” H£^. Ill, ii, 125. 

Sack, the name given to various white 
wines of Spain. Tp. II, ii, 113 ; Tw. N. 

H, iii, 179; 1 H. 4, i, 2, 3; 2 H. 4, IV, 
iii, 112. 

Sackbut, sb. a kind of trombone. Cor. 
V, iv, 48. 

Sacred, adj. consecrated, as an epithet 
of royalty. T. A. II, i, 120; John, HI, 
i, 148, &c. Accursed. T. A. H, i, 120. 
Sacrificial, adj. devout, religious. Tim. 

I, i, 84. 

Sacnng-bell, ab. the little Ml rung during 
mass at the consecration of the ele- 
ments. H. 8, HI, ii, 295. 

Sad. adj. grave, serious. As, HI, ii, 199 ; 
2 H. 4, V, i. 80 ; M. A. I. i, 157; M. of 
V. H, ii, 181; W. T. IV, iv, 804; J. 
C. I, ii, 217. Gloomy, sullen. R. 2, V, 
V, 70. • . „ , .. 

&ul-eyed, adj. giave-looking. *H. 5, 1, u, 
202 . 


Sadly, adv. gravely, seriously. M. A. II, 
^ m, 202; R. & J. I, i, iw. 


* seriousness, earnestness. 

A. W. IV. iii, 188; M. W. HI, v, 109, 
IV. u, 98; 3 H. 6. HI, ii, 77; R. & J. 
I, 1, 197; T. of S. V. ii. 63; V. & A. 
807. 


Safe, V. t. to render safe, conduct safely. 

A. & C. I, iii, *55, IV. vi. 20. 
Safe-guard, ab. on safe-guard =» under 
escort. Cor. Ill, i, 9. 

Safety, ab. cusMy. John, IV, ii, 158; 
R. & J. V, iii, 183. In safety - cau- 
tiously. Mac. in, t, 53. 

Saffron, s6. commonly used in the col- 
ouring of pastry. A. W. IV, v, 2n.; 
W. T. IV, iii, 44. 

Sag, V. i. to di^p, sink heavily. Mac. 
V, iii. 10. 

Sagittary, ab. a centaur. T. & C. V, v, 
14. The official residence in the 
arsenal at Venice. Oth. I, i, 159, iii, 
115. 

Said, well said — well done. As, II, vi, 
14; Ham. I, v, 162; T. A. IV, iii, 6$. 
Sain — said. L. L. L. Ill, i, 77. 

Saint, V. i. to play the saint Pa.ss. P. 342. 
Sale-work, work made for sale and not 
according to order or pattern. As, lU, 

V 43. 

Sallet, s6. a salad. A. W. IV, v, 15 ; Ham. 

H, ii, 435 ; Lear, 111, iv, 180. A close- 
fitting headpiece. 2 H. 6, IV, x, 8. 

Salt, ab. sait-cellar. Two. G. Ill, i. 351 . 
Used of tears. Cor. V, vi, 93; Lear, 
IV, vi, 196. adj. lustful, lecherous. 
M. for M. V, i, 899; Oth. U, i, 237, 

III, iii, 408 ; Tim. IV, iii, 85 ; A. & C. 
II, i, 21. Stinging, bitter. T. & C. 

I, ail, 371. 

Saltiers, blimder for “satyrs.” W. T. 

IV, iv, 320. See note. 

Salutation. Give salutation to my blood 

« stir my blood so as to cause it to 
rise. Sonn. cxxi, 6. 

Salute, V. t. to meet, touch. John, II, i, 
590. Hence, to stimulate, stir. H. 8, • 
II, iii, 103. 

Samingo, for Saint Domingo, the patron- 
saint of topers. 2 H. 4, Y, iii, 74. 
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Samphire ab. aea-femiel. Lear» IV, vi, ^Shlood, for ^'God’a blood/' 1 B. 4^ I» 
15. ii, 71 ; H. 5, IV, viii, 8. c 

Sanctimonious, adj. hofy, Tp. TV, L 16. Scaffold^, $b, the stage of a theatre. 
Sanctimony, s6. holiness. A. W. IV, iii, T. A C. I, iii, 156. 

48; T. & C. V. u, 188. plu. - holy Scald, adj. scurU, scabby. A. & C. V, 

things. T. & C. V, ii, 18^ ii, £14. See aUo S^uld. 

Sanctuarize, v. i, to protect as a sane- Scale, v. i. to weigh. M. for M. lH, i, 
tuaiy. Ham. IV, vu, 1£7, £45; Cor. 11, iu, C46. 

Sand, «6. a grain of sahd. Qym. V, Scaled, odj. sady. T. & C, V, ¥, ££; 

1£0. A. & C. n, V, 85. 

Sand-blind, adj, purblind. M. of V. 11, Seal! « scald. M. W. HI, i, 110. 

ii, 81, 67. Scamble, v. i. to scramble. John, IV, iii. 

Sanded, adj. of a sandy colour. M. N’s 146; H. 5, 1, i, 4, V, ii, £0£; M. A. V, 
D. IV, i, 117. " i, 94. 

Sanguine, adj, red-complerioned. T. A. Scamel, s5. Tp. 11, ii, 16£. See note. 

IV, ii, 97. Scan, v. i. to examine. Oth. HI, iii, £49; 

Sans (Ft.), without. Tp. I, ii, 97; As, II, Ham. HI, iii, 75; Mac. HI, iv, 140. 

vii, S£, 166. Scandal, v. L to defame. Cor. IH, i, 44; 

Sarcenet, adj, flimsv; from sarcenet, a J. C. I, ii, 76. 
soft, gauagr kind of silk. 1 H. 4, HI, i, Scandaled, adj» scandalous. Tp. IV, i, 
£5£. 90. 

Sanim, Salisbury.^ Lear, H, ii, 89. Scandalized, adj. defamed, made the sub- 
Sate, v.r. to satiate. Ham. 1, y, 56; ject of sciuidal. 1 H. 4, I, iii, 154. 

Oth. I, iii, 848. ^ Sc^t, adv. scarcely. R. & J. I, ii, 99. 

Satiate, adj. satiated. Cym. I, vi, 47. adj. scanty. Pass. P. 409. Sparing, 

Satire, .satirist. Sonn. c, 11. chiuy. Ham. I, iii, 1£1. Wanting. 

Saturn. Bom under Saturn of a mel- Ham. V, ii/ £79. v. t. to cut shoi^ 

ancholy tempoiraent. M. A. I, iii, 10. limit Lear, H, iv, 174; M. of V. U, 

Sauqy, adv. lakivious, wanttm. M. for i, 17. To give grudgingly. Lear, 1, i, 
M. n, iv, 45; A. W. IV, iv, £8. £78; H. 5, U, iv, 47. 

Savage, adj. wild, uncultivat^. H. 5, Scantling, s6. a small portion. T. & C. 

HI, V, 7. 1, iii, 841. 

Savageness, s6. wildness, tendency to Scantly, adv. gradging|y. A. & C. HI, 
Iksence. Ham. H, i, 84. iv, 6. 

Savagery, «6. wild growth. H, 5, V, ii, 47. Smpe, eb. a freak, escapade. M. of V. 
Savour, ib. smell. W. T. I, ii, 4£1, IV, U, ii, 151; W. T. llJ, iii, 70; Lucr. 

iv, 75; John, IV, iii, 11£. Hence, 747. v. i. to escape. John, V, vi, 15. 

quality. Lear, I, iv, £86. v. i. to Scarfed, p. p. decked with sourfs, flags, 

smell. Per. IV, vi, 100. To be of a M. of V. II, vi, 15. Worn like a s(»A, 

certain quality, snuuk. Tw. N.eV, i, loosely wrapped. Ham. V, ii, 18. 
114,801. H. 5, 1, ii, £50. To have a Scarf up, to bandage up, blindfold, 
taste fOT. Lear, IV, ii, 99. Mac. UI, ii, 47. 

Saw, d>. a saying, maxim. As, II, vii, Scath, eb. injury, damage. £ H. 6, H, iv, 
156; Ham. I, v, 100. 6£; T.A. V,i,7; John, U, i* 75 ; R. 8, 

Sawn, sown. Comp. 91. I, iii, 817. v. t to injure. R. & J. I, v, 

Say, s6. a kind of silk. £ H. 6, IV, vii, 

^ £8. Assay, relish. Lear, V, iii, 148. Scathful, od;. harmful, destructive. Tw. 

V. i. to sp^ to the purpose. Ham. N. V, i, 50. 

V, i, £6. Scatter^, o. p. divided, disunited. Lear, 

Say^, p.p. assayed, tried. Per. 1,1,59. HI, i, 81. 
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Scattering, a<l 7 \ nuadom. Oth. lEE, iH, 155. 
Scauld, i3g. scabby, filthy. H. 5, V» i, 5, 
SO. See also ScM. 

Schedule, «6. scroll, paper. Conm. 43. 
Sconoe, a round tartT H. 5, ll£ vi, 71. 
• Hence, a protection for the head. 
C. of E. n, ii, 37. And hence, the 
skull. C. df E. 35 n.; Cor. Ill, 

ii, 99; Ham. V, i, 99. v.L to en- 
sconoe, hide. Ham. IH, iv, 4. 

Scm, sb. space in which to act, bound. 
Tim. V, IV, 5; I^.sfor M. HI, i, 71. 
liberty, freedom of action. M. forM. 

l, i, 65. ScoTO of xmture » something 
done within tne limits of liature’s op^ 
ation, a natural effect. John, IH, iv, 
154; cf. 1 H. 4, lU, i. 171. 

Score, 17. t. to cu^ mark. A. & C. IV, 
vii, IS. To score off, triumph over. 
Oth. IV, i. ise. 

Scorn. To take or think scorn to dis- 
dain. As, IV, ii, 14; H. 5, IV, vii, 99; 
M. N’a D. V, i, 136. 

Scornful, adj. Scornful mark « object 
of scorn. Lucr. 5S0. 

Soot, sb. a tax, contribution. 1 H. 4, V, 

iv, 114. * 

Sco^, sb, a notch. A. &: C. IV, vii, 10. 

v. t. to cut, slashs Cor. IV, v, 186; 
Mac. HI, ii, IS. 

Scour, 17. i. to hurry. W. T. H, i, 35 ; 
Tim. V, ii, 15. 

Scout, 17. i. to be on the look out. Tw. N. 

m, iv, 167. 

Scrimer, sb. a fencer. Ham. IV, vii, 100. 
Scrip, sb. a written document. M. N’s D. 

1, ii, 3. A small bag. As, IH, ii, 152. 
Scrippage, the contents of a script. 
As, in, ii, 152. 

Scrowl, 17. 1 . perhaps for "scrawl.” 
T. A. n, iv, 5. 

Scroyles, scabs, scrofulous wretches. 

John, H, i, 373. 

Scrubbed, od;. scrubby, paltry. M.ofV. 

V, i, 162. 

Scrupidous, adj, captious. A. & C. I, 

iii, 48. 

ScuU,s6.ashoal^ffish. T.&C.V,v,22. 
*Scuae, sb. excuse. M. of V. IT, i, 439; 
Oih. IV, i. 79. 


Scut, sb. the tail of a deer. M. W. V, v. 
17. 

*Sdeath, for “God’s death.” Cor. I, i, 
215. 

Seabank, sb. the beach or shore. M. of 
V. V, i, 11; Oth. IV, i, 138. 

Sea-likc, adv. fit for sea. A. & C. IH, 
xiii, 171. • 

Seal, sb. pledge. M. for M. IV, i, 7; 
V. & A. 511, 516. To give seab to =* 
to confirm, carry into effect. Uam.Ill, 

ii, 389. 17. t. to confirm, effect. M. of 
y. n, vi, 6; Sonn. jcxlii, 7. Cor. II, 

iii, 105. To seal under = to become 

smely for another. M. of V. I, ii, 73. 
To silence. W. T. I, ii, 337. * 

Sealed, adj. stamped with the official 
seal. T. of S. md. ii, 86. Ratified. 
M. for M. V, i, 243. 

Seam, s6. grease, laid. T. & C. II, iii, 
180. 

Seagown, s5. a sailor’s short dress. Ham. 
V, ii, 13. 

Sea-maid, sb. a mermaid. M. N’s D. 11, 
i, 154; M. for M. Ill, ii, 100. 
Sea-marge, s6. sea-shore. T^. IV, i, 69. 
Seamark, sb. beacon at sea. Oth. V, ii, 
271; Cor. V, iii, 74. 

Sear, od;. withered. Mac. V, iii, 23. 

Sear, v.t. to scorch, shrivel up, wither. 
R. 3, IV, i, 61 ; Mac. IV, i, 113; Cym. 
I, i, 116. 

Search, v.t. to probe, tent. As, H, iv, 
41; T. & C. H, ii, 16; J. C. V, iii. 
42. sb. a body of searchers. Oth. I, 
i, 159. 

Seared, adj. withered. Comp. 14. 
Season, v. t. to mature, ripen. Ham. I, 
iii, 81, HI, ii, 204. To qualify, 
modbrate. Ham. I, ii, 192, II, i, 28. 
To establish by custom. Cor. HI, iii, 
64. To preserve, keep fresh. II. & J. 
n, iii, 72; A. W. I, i, 42; Tw. N. I, 

i, 30. sb. seasoning, that which keeps 
anythii^ from decay. M. A. IV, i, 
142; h(toc. HI, iv, 141. Opportunity. 
C. of E. IV, ii, 58. 

Seat, sb. site. Mac. I, vi, 1. Position. 
Cor. HI, i, 136. Throne. H. 5, I, 

ii, 269. 
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on the table: orisinallgr he had to 
taste them also. Mac. I» yn (stage 
directioii). A jakes, privy. T. & C. 
V. i, 78. 

Shade, s&. image. Sonn. *liti. 11. 
Shadow, i6. a shade, shady idaoe. As, 
IV. i, 195; Tp. IV. i,'67. »iade. 
spirit of the d^. X A. I, i, 100. 
Im^. J. C. I, ii, 58; Sonn. xxvii, 10; 
xliii, 5. V. t, to protect, shelter. John, 
II, i, 14. 

Shadowed, p. p. dark. M. of V. II, i, 2. 
Shadowy, oaj. shady. Two G. V, iv, 8; 
Lear, I, i, 68. 

Shag, adj. shaggy. V. & A. 905. 
Shag-eared, aaj. with shaaw hair falling 
about the ears. Mac. Tv, ii, 82. 
Shag-haired, adj, shaggy haired, rough. 

2 ^. 6, m. i, 8677 

Shales, s6. shelK husks. H. 5, IV, ii, 18. 
Shame, u. i. to be ashamed. Cor. II, ii, 
65; Mac. II, ii, 68. 

^lapekss, ad}, purposeless. TwoG. I, 
i, 8. 

Shaid-bome, adj. borne through the air 
on shards. Mac. Ill, ii, 42. 

Sharded, adj. haring shards. Cym. HI, 

iii. 20. 

Shards, s6. the scaly wing-cases of 
beetles. A. & C. HI, ii, 20. Pots- 
herds. Ham. V, i, 225. 

Sharked up, gather^ indiscriminately. 
Ham. I, i, 98. 

She. Us^ as substantive for **lady.*' 
Lucr. 1647; Sonn. cxxl, 14; Tw. N'. 

l, V, 250. 

Shcsd, V. i. to gather into sheaves. As, 

m, ii. 97. 

SheaM, adj. shelled. Lear, I, iv, 198. 
Shearman, sb. one who shears wodden 
doth. 2 H. 6, IV, ii, 128. 

Sheaved, adj. made of straw. Comp. 81. 
Sheen, s6. shine, brightness. M. N's D. 

n, i, 20; Ham. m, ii, 152. 
She^biter, sb. a malknous, niggardly 

fdtow. Tw.N.n, v,5. 

She^biting. adj., morose, malicioas. 
MTte V, i, ^2. 

Sheepcote, sb. a shepherd’s hut As, 11, 

iv, 79; Lear, n, lii, 18. 


I. I, rii (stage 
rivy. T. A C. 


Shag, adj. 


Sheer, adj. pure, unmixed. R. 2, V, Oi, 
61. ale” may meaif ale and 

nothing else. T. of S. ind. 11, 22. 
Shelf, sb. sandbank, 8 H. 6, V, iv, 28; 
Lucr. 885. 

Shent, p. p. reproved, Oookled. Tw. N. 
IV, ii, 100; Cor. Y, ii, 94; Ham. Ill, 

ii, 888 ; T. A C. H, iii, 75. 

Sheriff’s post. Proclamations were af« 

fixed to the posts outside a sheriff’s 
house. Tw. N. 1, v, 140. 

Sherris, sb. wine of Xares in Spain. 2 H. 
4, IV, iii, 101, 104, 111, Ac. Also 
called Sherris sack. 2 H. 4, IV, lii, 
95. 

Shield, vb. forbid. "God shield 
God forbid. A. W.I, iii, 174; R. A Jw 
IV, i, 41. 

Shift, sb. cunning, cunning scheme. 
T. A. IV, ii, 177. 

Shine, sb. b^htness, lustre. V. A A. 
488, 728; ’fioi. HE, v, 101; Per. I, ii, 
124. 

Shipman’s card, the mariner’s card, or 
chart. Mac. 1, iii, 17. 

Ship-tire, sb. a head-dress, pyhaps re- 
sembling a ship. M. W. Ill, iiC 48. 
Shive, sb. a slice. T. A. H, i, 87. 

Shock, v.t. to encounter, meet in con* 
fiict. John, V, vii, 117. 

Shog, V. i. to move, jog. H. 5, II, i, 43, 

iii, 45. 

Shoon, sb. shoes. 2 H. 6, IV, ii, 180; 
Ham. IV, V, 26. 

Shoot, sb. shot. 2 H. 4, HI, ii, 48. 
Shore, v.i. to put ashore. W. T. IV, 

iv, 824. 

Sho^ adj. scanty, insufiident. Lear, 
IV, rii, 40. nithin bounds.^ Ham. 

IV, i, 18. v.t to shorten, diminish. 
Ctym. 1, vi, 199. Used leflexivdy. 
Pass. P. 210. 

Shorten, v. t to hinder. Cor. I, ii, 23. 
Shot sb. a shooter, mdrknnan. 2 H. 4, 
m, ii, 267; 1 H. 6, 1, iv, 58; H. 8, 

V, iv, 58. Cham, reckoning at a 

tavern. Two G. 11, v, 7: Cym. V, iv, 
155. * 

Shot-f^ adj. without haring to paw 
the re^onmg. 1 H. 4, V/^ 80. 
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ShotteD, adj, having shed its roe. 1 H. Sbriving-time, time for shrift. Ham. V, 
II, 4 jy, 123. ii, 47. 

Shoughs, sh. rough-haired, shaggy dogs. Shriving work - shrift, confession. R.8. 

Mae. in, i, dS. mr^ 116. 

Shouldered, p. p. thnfet violently out <A Shroud, v. r. to hide oneself. 3 H. 6, 
place, jostled. JEl. 8, ID, vii, 128. HI, i, 1, IV, iii, 40. v.i. to take 

Sbqvlder-shotten, od;. with the shoulder sh^r. Tp. II, ii, 80. 

dislocated. T. cf S. Ill, ii, 52. Shrouds, s6. sail ropes. John, V, vii, 58; 
Shout, V, t shout forth - attoad with 8 H. 6, V, iv, 18. 

shouts. Cor. I, ix, 50. Shrow -• shrew. L. L. L. V, ii, 46. 

Shove-groat shilling. A shilling used in Shrowd, s&. shelter, protection. A. & C. 
the game of sjgove-groat or shovel- 111, xiii, 71. 

board, which appears to have been Shut up, concluded. Mac.ll, i, 16. Em- 
like the modem game of squayles. bodied. T. & C. I, iii, 58. 

2 H. 4, 11, iv, 182. Sick, v. t. to sicken. 2 H. 4, IV, iv, 128. 

Shovel-board, a shilling used in the game Sicken, v. L to impair, weaken. 11. 8, 1, 
of shovel-boaid or shove-groat. M.W. i, 82. 

1, i, 189. Side-fallen, adj, fallen sick, diseased. 

Show, sb, appmryce, figure. Lucr. ^John, IV, iii, 158. 

1507; Cor. Ill, iii, 86; K. 2, HI, iti, Slide, a6. a set of partners in a game; 
71; Cym. V, v, 428; Sonn. liv, 9, hence used of the game itself. Lear, 
xdii, 14. V, i, 61. 

Shrew — besl^w. W. T. I, ii, 281 ; Side, v. L to take the side of. Cor. I, i, 
Cym. n, tii, 142. 191. v. t. to take a side in a quarrel. 

Shrewd, adj. mischievous, bad, evil. Cor. IV, ii, 2. 

A. W. IV, V, 56 ; M. of V. HE. ii, 246 ; Side-pierdng, odj. piercing the heart. 
2 H. 6, n, iii, 41; R. 2, lU, ii, 59; Lear, IV, vi, 85. 

2 H. 4, n, iv, 201 ; J. C. U, i, 158; M. Side sleeves, s5. loose, banging sleeves. 
W, n. ii. 202; ^As, V, iv, 167: M. M. A. HI, iv, 19. 

N’s D. n, i, 88 ; A. & C. IV, ix, 5. Si^, s6. seat, bmch. M. for M. IV, ii. 
Well-founded. Oth. HI, iii, 4^. M. Rank. Ham. IV, vii, 76 ; Oth. I, 

Shrewdly, adv, badly; us^ in various ii, 22. Used like **8toor’ for a dis- 

senses as an intensive adverb. H. 5, charge of excrement. Tp. II, ii, 98. 
HI, vii, 148; J. C. HI, i, 147 ; T. & C. Si^t, ro. insight, oq^rience, skill. T. & 
HI, iii, 228; Ham. 1, iv, 1; W. T. C. Ill, iii, 4. Tne aperture for the 

V, i, 102. eyes in a helmet. 2 H. 4, IV, i, 121. 

Shrewdness, sb. mischievousness. A. & Signtless, adj, blind, dark. Lucr. 1013. 

C. n, ii, 78. Invisible. Mac. I, v, 46, I, vii, 23. 

Shrieve, sb. sheriff. A. W. IV, iii, 174. Un^ightk. John, 111, i, 45. 

Shrift, ib, confession and the accompany- SigMy, adj, pleasing to the eye. John, 
ing absolution. M. for M. IV, ii, 195 ; H, i, 148. 

R. 8, 111, iv, 97; R. & J. 11, iii, Si^t-outmnning, swifter than sight. 
56. Tp. I, ii, 208. 

Shrill, V, t, to scream out. T. & C. V, Sign, v, t to mark, stomp. John, IV, ii, 
iii, 84. 222; H. 8, H, iv, 108; J. C. Ill, i, 

Shrill-gorged, adj, shrill-ihroatod. Lear, 207. v. i, to betoken, bode. A. & C, 

IV, vi, 58. IV, iii, 14. • 

Shrive, v, t t6 absolve after confession. Significant, sb. that which conveys one’s 
^M. of V. I, ii, 117; R. Jf II, iv, 177. meaning, a sign, token. 1 H. 6, H, iv. 
^hriver, sb. c^essor. 3 H. 6, HI, ii, 108. 26; L. L. L. 111. i. 124. 
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Signray, ah. a principality. Tp. 1, ii, 71. 
A loidship. U. 2. m, i, 22. IV, i. 89. 
The aristocracy, governiiiff body. 
Oth. I, ii, 18. 

^igns, ah. ensigns. H. 5, II, ii, 192 ; J. C. 

V, i. 14; R. 2, II, ii, 74. 

Silenc^, p. p. r^us^ audience. H. 8, 
I,.i.97. 

Silent, ah. silence, stSlnes. 2 H. 6, 1, iv, 
16. 

Silly, adf. harmless, innocent. Two G. 
iV, i, 72; 1 H. 6, U, Hi, 22; V. & A. 
10^. Plain, simple, rustic. Tw. N. 

U, iv, 45; Cyift. V, Hi, 86; Lucr. 
1845. Us^ as a term of pity. Pass.P. 
128,218; R. 2, V, v, 25. 

Simple, ah. a herb used in medicine. 
M. W. I, iv, 57, ni. Hi, 62; R. & J. 

V, i, 40; liW, IV, iv. 14; Lucr. 980. 
adj. sincere, honest Oth. I, i, 108.^ ^ 

Simpleness, folly. R. J. lU, Hi, 
77. Singleness, integrity. A. W. I, 
i, 39. 

Simplicity, ab. sincerity, fideHty. T. & C. 

IV. iv, 103. 

Simplicity, ab. folly. L. L. L. IV, ii, 20. 
Simular, adj. dissembling, counterfeit. 

luear, III, H, 54; Gym. V, v, 200. 
Since, adv. when. M. N's D. II, i, 149; 

T. of S. ind. i, 82; 2 H. 4, III, H, 189. 
Sinew, v. t. to knit together. ,8 H. 6, 11, 
vi, 91 ; John, V, vii, 88. 

Sinews, ah. nerves. Lear, III, vi, 98; 

V. & A. 903. 

Single, adj. Personal. Lear, V, Hi, 104; 

feeble, silly. 2 H. 4, 1, H, 173 ; Cor, BE, 
i, 34; Mac. 1, vi, 16. Sincere. H. 8, 
V, Hi, 88. v.t. to single out isolate, 
T. A. U, i, 117. v.i. to go alone. 
T. A. II, iH, 69. f) 

Singleness, ah. smallness, feebleness. 

K. & J. II, iv, 64. 

Single-soled, adj. with but one sole, poor, 
mean. R. & J. II, iv, 64. 

Singly counterpoised. Counterpoised by a 
single person. Cor. 11, H, 85. 
«Singu!arity, ah. eccentricity, originaUty. 
individuaHty. Tw. N. Ii, v, 184; Cor. 
I, i, 276. plu. - rarities. W. T. V, 
Hi, 12. 


Singuled, p. p. separated. L. L. L. V, i, 

68. ft 

Sinister, adj. perverse, casuistical. H. 5, 
U, iv, 85. 

Sink, v.t. to make to fall. Tp. II, i, 
192; Cym. V, v, 41% 

Sink-a-pace. See Cinquc-paoe. ^ 
Sinking-ripe, adj. reddy to sink. C. of E. 
I. i, 78. 

Sir, s&. lord. A. & C. V, H, 119. A 
gentleman. Tp. V, i, 69; IV. N. ID, 
IV, 70; Lear, IL iv, 76. The title 
given to those prieSts who had taken 
a bachelor’s degree at a university. 
Tw. N. Ill, iv, 300, IV, ii, 2 ; 2 H. 6, 
I, H, 68; R. 3, HI, H, 111, IV, v, L 
Sire, V. t. to b^et. C^. IV, H, 26. 
Sirrah, a familiar adcuess, applied both 
to men and women. Tp. V, i, 287; 
Mac. rV, H, 80; A. & C. V, H, 228. 
Sirs, used in addressi^ several persons 
and even women. ']^o G. IV, i, 89; 
W. T. IV, iv, 78; A. & C. IV, xv. 
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Sir-reverence, a corruption of ** save- 
reverence,” aalva revermtia, an apolo- 
gue eroiession, ** asking your pardon.” 
C. of E. Ill, ii, 90; cf. “saving your 
reverence” in M. ^ HI, iv, 32. Used 
as an adjective indecorous. R. & J. 
1, iv, 42. 

Sister, i;. f. to resemble closely, be akin 
to. Per. V, prol. 7. 

Sistering, adj. neighbouring. Comp. 2. 

Sit out stand out, take no part, L. L. L. 
I, v, 110. 

Sith, since, adv. Ham. 11, ii, 12, conj. 
TVo G. I, H, 126; Ham. H, H, 6, &c. 

Sithence, since, adv. Cor. Ill, i, 47. conj. 
A. W. I, iH, 111. 

Sizes, ah. portions, allowances. Lear, II, 
iv, 174. See note. 

Skains-mates, knavish companions, 
scapegraces. R. & J. U, iv, 150. See 
note. 

Skill. It skilb not « it matters not, 
makes no difference. T. of S. IH, H, 
128; Tw. N. V, i, 279;t 2 H. 6, IH, i, 
281. «> 

Skilless, adj. unskilled, inexperienoed. 
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Mmorant. T. & C. I, i. 12; R. & J.i ’Slid, a corruption of "God’s Ud.” M. W. 
m. iii, J32; Tw. N. Ill, iii, 9; Tp. IH. HI, iv. 24; 'IV. N. HI, iv, 374. 
h ! Slight, adj. insignificant. J. C. IV, i, 12, 


Skillet, a pot Oth. I, iii, 272. 
Skimble-skamble, adi.»wild, incoherent. 

• 1 H. 4, lU, i, 154. 

Skin, V. t to cover ^ith a akin. M. for M. 

11, ii, 136; Ebun.ill, iv, 147. 

Skin-coat, ah. h^e. John, II, i, 139. 

Simper, ib, a flighty youngster. T. of S. 
n. i, 331. 

Skipping, adi. akittisk 1 H. 4, III, ii, 

60. • 

Skirr, v. i. to move rapidly, scour. H. 5, 
rV, vii, 58. u. i. Mac. V, iii, 35. 

Slab, adj. glutinous, slimy. Mac. IV, 
i, 32. 

Slack, v.t. to neglect. M. W. HI, iv, 

108; Lear, II, iv, 244; Oth. IV, iii, 

85. To restrain, cause to slacken. 

R. & J. IV, i, 3. V. i. to slacken, lan- 
guish. T. & C. in, iii, 24. 

Slimness, ab. n^zl^noe. W. T. V, i, 

151; A.&C. m, vii, 27. 

Slander, sb. reproach, disgrace. C. of E. 

IV, iv, 64; As, IV, i, 56; R. 2, I, i, 

113. Slanderer. R.2,I,i, 113. H.5, 
lU, vi, 78. V. t to dis^ace. Ham. 1, 
iii, 133. 

Slanderous, adj. disgraceful, ignominious. 

Lucr. 1001; John, 111, i, 44. 

Slave, V. t. to make a slave of. Lear, IV, 

i, 69. 

Sleave, or Sleave-silk, sb. floss silk. Mac. 

II. ii, 37; T. & C. V, i, 29. 

Sledded, adj. travelling in sledges. Ham. 

I, i, 63. 

Sleek o’er, v. t. to smooth. Mac. HI, 

ii. 27. 

Sleep in or upon, v. t. to be unobservant 
or n^lectful of, to omit. H. 8, U, ii, 

40; Sonn. 5. 

Sleeve-hand, sb. a cuff, wrist-band. 

W. T. IV, iv, 257 . 

Sleeveless, adj. useless, unprofitable. 

T. & C. V. iv, 8. 

Sleided, adj. untwisted. Per. IV, prol. 

21. Comp.«48. 

Sleight, ab. artifice, stratagent. 3 H. 6, 

•ii, 20; Mac. IH. v, 26. 
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ui, 37. 

’Slight, for "God’s light.” Tw. N. H, 
y, 30, HI, ii, 12. 

Slighted, chucked, threw contemptu- 
ously, or perhaps, by a dexterous 
movement. M. W. Ill, v, 8. 

Slighted off, put aside contemptuously, 
J. C. IV, iii, 5. 

Slipper, adj. slippery. Oth. II, i, 238. 

Slips, ab. countencit coin. 11. & J. H, iv, 
48; V. & A. 515. The lesish in which 
greyhounds were held before they were 
tet slip at t^ game. 11. 5, 111, i, 31. 

Slip-shod, adj. in simpers. Lear, I, v, 11. 

Sliver, ab. a branen torn from a tree. 
Ham. IV, vii, 174. 

Sliver, v. t. to tear off. Mac. IV, i, 28; 
Lear, IV, ii, 34. 

Sloppcry, adj. sloppy. H. 5, III v. 13. 

Slops, an. loose breeches. M. A. Ill, ii, 
32; 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 28; R. & J. II, iv, 44. 

Slough, ab. the cast-off skin of a snake. 
Tw. N. II, v, 132; H. 5, IV, i, 23. A 
place deep with mud and mire. M. W. 
IV, V 63. 

Slovenry, ab. slovenliness. H. 5, IV, iii, 
114. 

Slowed, p. p. retarded. R. & J. IV, i, 16. 

Slubber, v. t. to slur over, blur, M. of V. 
II, riii, 39; Oth. I. iii, 226. 

Slug, ab. sluggard. R. 3, 111, i, 22. 

Sluggardized, p. p. made indolent. Two 
G. I, i, 7. 

Sluttery, ab, sluttishness. M. W. V, v, 
44 ; Cym. I, vi, 43. 

Small. Speak small speak in a low 
Y^ce. M, W. I, i, 44. 

Smatch, ab. a smack, taste. J. C. V, v, 
46. 

Smatter, v. i. to chatter. R. J. Ill, v, 
171. 

Smile, V. t. to smile at. Lear, H, ii. J7. 

Smilets, ab. little smiles. Lear, IV, iii, 19. 

Smirch, v. t. to smear, soil. M. A. UI,« 
iii, 126, IV, i, 133; As, I, iii, 108. 

Smooth, V. i. to flatter. R. 3, 1, iii, 48; 
Tim. IV, iii, 17; Per. I, ii, 78; 2 H. 6, 
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n, i. 32; T. A. IV, hr. 90. V. ii. 140. 
Lucr. 892. 


flattering. B. 8, I, il 
[, i, 151. 

Smother, «&. thick, suflocating smoke. 
As, 1, ii, 266. 

Smug, adj. trim, spruce. M. of V. Ill, 

i, 69; 1 H. 4, m. i, 102; Lear, IV, 

vi, 200. * 

Smutched, p.p. smudged, blackened. 
. W. T. I, u, 121. 

Sneak-cup, j 6. a fellow who shirks his 
liquor. 1 H. 4, HI, iii, 84. 

Sneai>, s6. a snub; reprimand. 2 H. 4, 
11, i, 118. V. t. to pmch, nip. L. L. L. 

l, i, 100; W. T. 1, ii, 13; Lucr. 833. 
Sneck up! a contemptuous eroression 

» go and be hanged. Tw. N. U, iii, 90. 
Snipe, j 6. a simpleton. Oth. I, iii, 879. 
Snim, s5. used-up wick, an object of con- 
tempt, at whi^ men snuff. A. W. 1, 

ii, 59. Refuse, dregs. Lear, IV, vi, 89. 
A quarrel. Lear, III, i, 26. To take 
in snuff to take offence at. L. L. L. 
V, ii, 22; 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 41 ; M. N’s D. 
V, i. 243. 

Sociable, od;. sociable to sympathetic 
with. Tp. V, i, 63. 

Sodeties, . s5. associates, companions. 

M. W. m, iv. 8. 

Soft, od;. effeminate. Lucr. 200. 

Softly, adv. gently. W. T. IV, iii, 72. 

SlowW. Ham. IV, iv, 8. 

Soho, so. the ciy rais^ by hunters of the 
hare, when the quany was found. 
Two G. HI, i, 189; R. w J. H, iv, 126. 
Soil, s&. blemish, spot. Ham. 1, iii, 15; 
2 H. 4, IV, V, 190; J. C. I, ii, 42; ^nn. 
Ixix, 14. 

Soiled, p. p. fed with fresh, green |ood. 
Lear, IV, vi, 122. 

Soilure, s6. stain, defilement T. & C. 
IV, i. 58. 

Solace, V. t to amuse. L. L. L. IV, hi, 
373. V. i. to be happy, find comfort. 
R. 3, n, iii, 30; Cym. I, vi, 85. 
•Sdely, adv. alone. W. T. H, iii, 17; 
Cor. IV, vii, 16. 

Solemn, adj. formal, ceremonial. Mgc. 

m, i,14. 



Solemnity, s6. festivi^. B. & J. I, v, 
55. , 

Solemnly, adv. in solemn state. H. 5, 
V, prol. 14. 

Solicit, V. t. to moBre, rouse. R.2, 1, ii,2; 
1 H. 6, V, iii, 190: Ham. V, ii, 350;. 
Mac. IV, iii, 149. 

Soliciting, sb. inoitement prompting. 
Mac. 1 , iii, 180. Courtship, ilam. 
n, ii, 125 ; Cym. H, Iii, 47. 

Solidare, s6. a small com. Tim. IH, i, 
43. 

Something, used adverbially for some- 
what. Oth. n, iii, 191. 

Sometime, adv. sometimes. 1 H. 4, IH, 
i, 148; R. J. I, iv, 77. Once. Cor. 



Sometimes, adv. formerly, once upon a 
time. M. of V. I, i, 168; R. 2, I, ii, 
54; H. 8, n, iv, 181. 

Sonance, th. sound. H. 5, IV, ii, 85. 
Sonties, a corruption of “sante'* or 
•‘sanctity,” or “saints.” M. of V. 
n, ii, 39. 

Soon at, in the phrases “soon at night” 
this veiy night. M. W. I, iv, 7; 2 H. 
4, V, V, 91. “Soon at five o’clock,” at 
five this evening, C. of E. I, ii, 26 ; 
“soon at supper.” ^ M. of V. U, iii, 5 ; 
R. 8, IV, iii, 81. 

Soon-speeding, adj. quickly operating. 
R. & J. V, i, 60. 

Sooth, 9b. truth. Tw. N. H, iv, 45; 
W. T. IV, iv, 171. Sooth or in sooth « 
in truth. A. & C. IV, iv, 8; M. of V. 
I, i, 1. Flattery. R. 2, HI, iii, 186; 
Per. I, ii, 44. 

Soothe, v. i. to flatter. John, IH, i, 121 ; 
Cor. n, ii, 71, IH, i. 69 ; V. & A. 850. 
To gloss over. 8 H. 6, III, iii, 175. 
Soothers, tb. flatterers. 1 H. 4, IV, i, 7. 
Soothing, sb. flattery. Cor. 1, ix, 44. 
Sophisticated, p. p. artificially mfule up. 

Lear, HI, iv, 1057 ^ 

Sop o’ the moonshine, in allusion to an 
old dish called “eggs in moonshine.” 
Lear, II, ii, 29. o 
Sore, ib. bude of the fourth year. 
L. L. L. IV, ii, 55, 59. 
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Sorely a6. a budc of the third year. 
L. L.*lVy iiy 56-58. 

Sorriest* adj, most sorrowful. Mac. HE* 
ii, 9. 

SoriDW'WreatheD* adj. folded in irrief. 
• T. A. in. ii. 4.* ^ 

Sony, adj. sad, sorrowful. C. of E. V, 

i. 191; Mac. H, ii,%l. 

Sort, rank. M. A. I, i* 7, 28; H. 5, 

l, ii, 190, IV, vii, 132. Set, oompany. 
M. N’s D. m, ii. 18; 2 H. 6. l57k 
277; R. 2. IV, i, 2^^ R. 8, V. iii, 816. 
Manner. Tp. IV, i, 146; M. of V. I, 

ii. 08. Lot. T. & C. I, iii» 376. In a 
sort — comparatively. Tp. H, i, 97. 
v.t. to pick out. 8 H. 6, V, vi, 85 ; R. 8, 
n, ii, 148; H. 5, IV, vii, 71; Two G. 

m, ii, 92; R. & J. IV, ii, 84; Lucr. 
899. To rank. Ham. II, ii, 266. To 
arrange, dispose. R. 8, n, ii, 148, IV* 
in, 86 ; M. of V. V, i* 182. To adapt. 
2 H. 6, n, iv, 68. V. i. to associate. 
V. & A. 689. To be fitting. T. & C. 
I, i* 105; 3 H. 6, H, i, 209; Ham. I, i, 
109. To fall out, happen. M. A. IV, 

i, 240; M. N*s D. Ill, ii, 852. 
Sortance, sb. suitableness, agreement. 

2 H. 4. IV, i, 11. 

Sot, s5. a fool, dolk Tp. in, ii* 89; 

Tw. N. I, V, 129; I-icar, IV, ii, 8. 

Soul, ab. affection. M. for M. I, i, 18; 
Tp. in, i, 44. Essence. T. & C. Ill, 

ii, 130. In souls « heartily, earnestly 
(Lat. ex animo). M. N*s D. HI, ii, 150. 

Soul’fearing, adj. soul-terrifying. John, 

n, i, 883. 

Sound, v.t. to disclose, express, pro- 
claim. John, IV, ii, 48; H. 8* V, ii, 18. 
Sour, V, t. to cause to turn pale. V. & A. 
185. 

Souse, V. t. to swoop upon. John, V* ii, 
150. 

Soused, p. p. pickled. 1 H. 4, IV, ii, 12. 
Sowl, V. t. to lug, drag by the ears. Cor. 
IV. v, 200. 

Span-counter, s6. a boys’ game in which 
the one wins who throws his counter 
so as to hit his opponent’s or to lie 
Srithin a span of it 2 H.11* IV, ii, 
152. 


Spaniel, v.t. to follow like a spaniel. 
A. & C. IV, xii, 21. 

Spare, v. t. to forbear to offend. M. for 

M. n, iii, 88. 

Spavin, ab. a disease of horses affecting 
their motion. H. 8, 1, iii, 12. 

Specially, s6. essential quality. T. & C. 
I, iii, 78. plu. the articles of a contract. 

L. L. L. II* i, 164; T. of S. H. i, 
125. 

Speciously, blunder for “especially.” 

M. W. m, iv, 106, IV, V. 103. 
Spectatorship, s&. the act of looking on. 

Cor. y, ii, 63. 

Speculation, sb. power of vision. T. & C. 
HI, iii, 109; Mac. Ill, iv, 95. A scout, 
watcher. Lear, 111, i, 24. 

Speculative, adj, assessing the faculty 
of sight. Otn. I, iii, 270. 

Sped, p.p. despatched, done for. M. of 
V.II,ix.72; R.&J.III,i.80; T.ofS. 
V, u, 185. 

Spe^, ab. fortune, success. T. of S. II, 
i* 137; W. T. HI, ii, 142. v.t. to 
prosper. J. C. I, ii, 88. 

Sp^en » speak. Per. II, prol. 12. 
Spend, V. t. to S(]^uander. Oth. II, iii, 1 87. 
To spend their mouths is used of dopi 
when they give tongue on scenting the 
game. V. & A. 695; H. 5, II, iv, 70; 
T. & C. V, i, 88. 

Spent, p. p. well advanced ; used of the 
day and night. R. 8, IH, ii, 91; 
V. & A. 717. 

Sperr, v.t. to bar. T. & C. prol. 19. 
Sphei^, adj. spherical, puffra out. T. 
& C. IV, v, 8. 

Sphery, adj. starry. M. N’s D. II, ii, 99. 
Spiceiy, ab. spices. R. 3, IV, iv, 424. 
Spiltbf s6. spilling, waste. Tim. II, ii, 
161. 

Spilth, V. t. to destroy. Ham. IV, v, 20; 
Lear, lU, ii,^ 8. 

Spinner, ab. spider. R. & J. I, iv, 57. 
Spinster, sb. a male spinner. H. 8, 1, ii, 
83. 

Spirit, ah. intuition. 2 H. 4, I, i, 92. 

Courage. Mac. I, ii, 58.^ ^ 

Spiriting, s6. acting the spirit or sprite. 
L ii* 298. 
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hospital H. 5, n. I 72, V, i. 
75. 

Spital-houae, A. hospital. Tim. IV, 
iii, 89. 

Spite, A. malignant fate. Sonn. cxxvi, 6. 
Spleen, A, fierce passion, temper. 1 H. 6, 

IV, vi, 13; Jonn, i, 68; R. 8, V, 
iii, 350; T. C. }I, ii, 196. Quick 
movement, eager ha^. John, U, i, 
448, V, vii, 50; M. N*s D. I, i, 146. 
Fuiy. Cor. IV, V, 91. A fit of passion, 
caprice. T. of S. Ill, ii, 10; 1 H. 4, 

V, ii, 19 ; V. ^ A. 907. A fit of laugh- 
ter; the spleen being supposed to be 
the seat of that emotion. Tw. N. 
m, ii, 63; L. L. L. m, i, 71 ; M. for 
M. U, ii, 122. 

Spleeny, adj. passionate, impetuous. 

H. 8, m, li, 99. 

Splenitive, adj. impetuous, hasty tem- 
pered. Ham. V, i, 255. 

Splinter, v.t. to bind up with splints, 
like a broken limb. R. 3, 11, ii, 118; 
Oth. U, iii, 312. 

Split. **To make all split'* denotes vio- 
lent action or uproar. M. N's D. I, 
ii, 24. 

Spongy, adj. rainy. Cym. IV, u, 350; 
Tp.lV, i, 65. Soaked in liquor. Mac. 

I, vii, 7. 

Spot, A, a pattern in embroidery. Cor. 

I, iii, 52. D^lement. A. &C. IV, xii, 

Lucr. 1053. A black mark. J. C. 
IV, i. 6. 

Spots of heaven « comet-like blazes in 
the sky. A. & C. I, iv, 12. 

Spotted, p. p. stained, jMUuted. M. N’s 
D. I, i, 110; R. 2, HI, ii, 134; Lucr. 
721. Embroidered. Oth. Ill, in, 439. 
Spousal A. marriage. H. 5, V,% 853; 
T. A. I, i, 337. 

j, adj. sprack, quick, lively. M. W. 
IV; i, 75. 

Spray, A. sprig, sprout. H. 5, III, v, 5. 
Sprighted, See Sprited. 

Spi^htful, adj, h^h-spirited. John, IV, 
ii, 177. 

Sprightfully, adv. with high courage. 

II. 2, 1, iii, 3. 

Spring, A, a young shoot. V. & A. 656 ; 


Lucr. 950. Hie b^inning. M.N’8D. 
II, i, 82 ; 2 H. 4, IV, iv, £5. 

Springe, A. a snare for catching birds. 
Ham. Ir iii, 115, V, ii, 298; W. T. IV, 
in, 84. * 

Springhalt, A. a lameness in horsed, 
calted also string-halt, in which the 
legs are violenfly twitched up. H. 8, 
I, iii, 13. 

Sprited, p. p. haunted as by a sprite. 
Cym. n, iii, 139. 

Spritely, adj. ^‘^oritely shows” are 
ghostlv appearances. Cym. V, v, 428. 
Spurs, so. the lateral roots of a tr^. Tp. 

V, i, 47; Cym. IV, ii, 59. 

Spy, A, “the perfect spy of the time” 
may mean the most accurate informa- 
tion with regard to the time. Mac. 
ra, I 129. 

Squandered, p.p. scattered. M. of V. 

l, iii, 20. 

Sq^ndering, adj. roving, random. As, 
II, vii, 57. 

Sq^re, adj. suitable. Tim. V, iv, 36, 
Fair, just. A. & C. II, ii, 189. A. the 
embroideiy about the bosom part of a 
smock or shift. W. T. IV, iv, 208. 
“The must precious square of sense" 
is the most deVcately sensitive part. 
Lear,I, i, 73. Squadron. A. &C. Ill, 
xi, 40. V. i. to quarrel. M. N’s D. II, 
i, SO; T. A. II, 1, 100, 124; A. & C. II, 

i, 45, HI, xiii, 41. v. t. to rule, meas- 
ure, regulate. W. T. IH, iii, 41, V, i, 
52; T. A. m, ii, 31; T. & C. V, ii, 
130. 

Squarer, A. a quaireller, braggart. 
M. A. I, I 66. 

Sq^h, s&. an unripe peascod. M.N’sD. 

m, i, 149, 172; T>v. N. I, v, 149; 

W. T. I, ii, 160. 1 

Squier, A. a square, rule. L. L. L. V, 

li, 474; W. T. IV, iv, 331; 1 H. 4, H, 

ii, 12. c 

Sqmnt, v.t. to make to squint. Lear, 
IH, iv, 115, 

Squiny, v. i. to look asquint. Lear, IV, 
vl 137. ^ 

StablishT, v. t. to establish. 1 H. 6, Y, I 

10 . 
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Stablishment) <6. establishmentt settled Stand, sb. a station for huntsmen await* 
TOven^ant. A. & C. HI, vi, 9. mg game. L. L. L. IV, i, 10; M. W. 

bt^. To set in one’s staff — to make V, v, ; Oth. V, i, 7. 

onei’s self at home. C.of £. HI, i, 61. Standard, s6. standai^-bearer. Tp. HI, 
Stage, v.t. to cpchibit a!& in a theatre. ii» 16. 

* M. for M. 1, i, 6ft; A. & C. HI, ziii. Standing, sb. continuance, duration/ 
80, V, ii, 216. W. 1. I, ii, 481. Attitude. Tim. I, 

Stagger, to make III reel. R.2, V,v, i, 84. . 

109. 17. i. to hesitate. M. for M. 1, ii. Standing-bed, ah. a bed standing on 
168; As. HI. iii, 43. posts. M. W. IV, v, 6. 

Staggers, ab. giddiness, bewilderment. Standii^bowl, a6. a goblet with a foot. 
A. W. H, iii, 161 Cym. V, v, 283. Per. H, iii, 66. 

A kind of apoplexy m horses. T. ofS. Standing-tuck, ab. a ramer standing on 
HI, ii, 61. end. 1 H. 4, 11, iv, 240. 

Stain, ab. tincture, tinge. A. W. 1, i, 106 ; Stand on, i>. f . indulge in. C. of E. 1, ii, 

T. 8c C. 1, ii, 25. Stain to all 80. Depend on. 11. 2, IV, i, 33. 

nymphs,” causing them to app^ Stand upon, v. f. to be incumbent u(ion, 
sullira by contrast. V. 8c A. 9. t>is- or of importance to. C. of E. IV, i, 68 ; 

grace, drun^it. 1 H. 6, IV, i, 46. R. 2, II, iii, 138; R. 8, IV, ii, 60; 

17. f. to sully by contrast with greater Ham. V, ii, 63. To be obstinate. Cor. 
brightness. A. 8c C. HI, iv, 27. H, ii, 148. 

Stale, ab. a decoy, or lure. IV, i, 187 ; Stand to, v, t stand by, support. Cor. 
T. of S. HI, i, 88. A stalking-horse. V, iii, 199. 

C. of E. 11, i, 101. A laughing-stock. Stand under, i7. t be liable to. M. for M. 
8 H, 6, HI, iii, 260; T. A. I. i, 804. I, ii, 181. 

A prostitute. T. of S. 1, i, 68; M. A. Staniel, ab. a kind of hawk, also called a 
II, ii, 23, IV, i, 64. The urine of kestrel. Tw. N. II, v, 105. 
horses. A. 8c C. I, iv, 62. v,t, to Stanze, ab. a stanza. L. L. L. IV, ii, 
render stale, make common. T. 8c C. 09. 

11, iii, 186; Cor. 1, i, 90; J. C. I, ii, Stanzo, ab. a stanza. As, II, v, 16, 17. 

78, IV, i, 38; A. & C. II, ii, 289. Star, ab. the pole-star. M. A. HI, iv, 

StaUc, V. 1 . to move stealthily, as one be- 60; Sonn. cxvi, 7. The “watery *' or 

hind a stalking-horse. M. A. H, iii, “moist ” star » the moon. W. T. 1, 

86; Lucr. 866. ii, 1; Ham. I, i, 118. Used fignra- 

Stalking-horsc, ab. a real horse or the tively for fortune. Tw. N. 11, v, 128; 

figure of a horse, used by sportsmen Ham. 1, iv, 32. Out of thy star » out 

to get near their game. As, V, iv, 100. of thy sphere, above thee in fortune. 

Stall, 17. t, to keep as in a stall, keep close. Ham. II, ii, 140. 

A. W. I, iii, 116; Pass. P. xix, 2. To Star-blasting, ab. blighting by planetary 
install. R. 3, I, iii, 206. i7. i. to influAice. Lear, HI, iv, 68. 

dwell. A. & C. V, i, 89. Star-crossed, p. p. thwarted by planetary 

Stamp, ab. a coin. M. W. HI, iv, 16; influen^, ill-starred. R. & J. prol-,8- 

Mac. IV, iii, 153. i7. f. to mark ^ Stare, i7. i. to stand on end. J. C.IV, iii, 

genuine, currency to. Cor. V, ii, 278.' 

22; Oth. U, i, 239. Staring, adi. violent, furious. John, IV, 

StaiK^ adi. watertight, firmly united. iii. 49; V. & A. 1149. « „ - 

A. & C. H, ii, 119. 17 . f. to quench Stark, od;. stiff. IH. 4, V, hi, 40;R.& J. 
thirst. T. A. m, i, 14. IV, 1 , 108. „ . _ .. _ 

Stanch]^ adj. insatiable. Mac? IV, iii. Starkly, adv. stiflly. M. for ^IV, u, 62. 

Starr^, p. p. fatw. W. T. IH, u, 97. 
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Start, a6. interruption. H« 5, V, epil. 4. Steal, v. t to make clandestine. T. of S. 

Impulse. Lear, 1, i, 299. Ill, ii, 186. ^ 

Startmg’hole, tb. a refuge; hence, a Steal^, a stealthy movement, a going 
subtmuge. 1 H, 4, 11, iv, 256. , secretly. M. N*8 D. m, ii, SlO; 

Startiimty, ado. ^ fits starts, ab- ' Tw. N. I, v, 281; Sonn. bocvii, 7. 

ruptfy. Oth. m, iv, 79. Steel, v. t. to harden, strengthen, make 

Start-up, s6. an upstart. M. A. 1, iii, 57. resolute. 2 H./1, HI, i, SSI ; 2 H. 4, 1, 
Starve, v.uto be numb with cold. 2H.6, i, 116; T.&C.I, iii,S5S; V.&A.875, 
m, i, S48; T, A. HI, i, 252. To S76; Sonn. cxii, 8. 
perish.^ Cym. 1, iv, 160. v. i. to para- Steely, adj. unyielding. A. W. I, i, 97. 
7 se, disable. Tim. 1, i, 250. To nip Steep-up, odj. steep. Sonn. vii, 5 ; Pass. F. 
with cold. Two G. IV, iv, 160. ix, 5. ^ r 

State, ab. attitude. L. L. L. IV, iii, Steepy, adj. steep, precipitous. Tim. 1, i, 
181. A diair of state, with a canopy. 78; Sonn. Ixiu, 5. 

Tw. N. n, V, 49; 1 H. 4, H, iv, S67 ; Steerage, ab. steering, pilotage. R. & J. 
Cor. V, iv, 21; Mac. HI, iv, 5. Coun- I, iv, 112; Per. Iv, iv, 19. 
dl. T. & C. 1, iii, 191, IV, ii, 67, V, SteUed, p. p. painted. Lucr. 1444; Sonn. 
65. Estate, fortune, circumstance. xxiv, 1. See note. Starry. Lear, 111, 
M. of V. IH, ii, ,261 ; As, V, iv, 169 ; vii, 60. 

T. of A. I, i, 70, ii, 194; Sonn. cxxiv, 1. Stemagef. To stemage of astern of. 
Dignity. H. 8, I, prol. 3; Tim. IV, so as to follow. H. 5, 111, chor. 18. 
ii, S5. In the plural, ** states” denotes Stick, v. t. to stab, kill. T. & C. HI, ii, 
persons of high position. John, H, i, 191. 

S95; T. & C. IV, V, 65; Cym. IH, iv. Stickler-like, adj. like a stickler, whose 
S5. duty it was to separate combatanta 

Station, s6. attitude. Ham. HI, iv, 58; when they had fought enough. T.&C. 

A. & C. in, iii, 19. ^ ^ ^ y, viii, 18. 

Statist, ab. a statesman, politician. Ham. Stiff, adj. unpleasant. A. & C. I, u, 
V, ii, S3; Cym. II, iv, 16. 97. « 

Status, ab. statue. J. C. H, ii, 76, HI, ii, Stimatic, ab. one marked by nature with 
188; R. 3, HI, vii, 25. deformity. 2 H. 6, V, i, 215; 3 H. 

Statue, ab. a picture, image. TwoG. IV, H, ii, 186. 

iv, 197. , Stigmatical, adj. marked with the stigma 

Statues, blunder for ^statutes.” M. A. of deformity. C. of E. IV, ii, 22. 

HI, iii, 73. Still, adj. constant. R. 3, IV, iv, 229; 

Statute, ab. a bond, obligation. Ham. T. A. HI, ii, 45. adv. constancy, al- 
V, i, 101 ; Sonn. cxxxiv, 9. ways. Two G. II, vi, 24, IV. iv, 88; 

Statute-caps, s&. woollen caps, worn by Ham. U, ii, 42, IV, vii, 116; R. 3,UI, 

citizens in a<xx>rdance wim w act of ii, 52. Still and anon » Every now 

Parliament passed in 1571. C. L. L. and then. John, IV, i, 47. 

V, ii, 281. Still-breeding, adj. continually breeding. 

Stave, ab. wooden shaft of the lance. R. 2, V, v, 8. 

R. 3, V, iii, 65. StiU-closing, adj. constantly closing again. 

Stay, sh. a check, hindrance. John, H, Tp. Ill, iii, 641- 
i. 455. V. t. to await. J. C V. I, 106. Stilhtoiy, ab. a still. V. & A. 448. 
stay upon » await. Cor. V, iv, 8. Stillness, ab. placidity. Oth. H, iii, 183. 
Stead, V. f. to help. Tp. I, ii, 165 ; M. of StOl-peering, adj. See note on A. W. HI, 
V. 1, iii, 7; I, iii, 337. ii, I 99 . 

Stead up, to supply, take the place of. Still-pining, ad. always hungry. Lucr. 
M. lor M. HI, 1 , 241. 858. 
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Still-soliciting» adj. constantly impof^ 
tuning. iQsar^ 1 i, 231. 

Sim-fltand, a halt, 2 H. 4» II, iii, 64. 
Stul-vexed, adj. constantly disturbed. 
1, ii, 229. # 

Stilly, odv. softly, gei^tlly. H. 5, IV, chor. 

5. 

Sting. Brutish sting ^ fl.nimA.1 impulse. 
As, n, vii, 66. 

Stint, V. t, to che(£, stop. T. A. IV, iv, 
86; T. & C. IV, V, 93; Tim. V, iv, 83. 
V. i, to stop, cease. SL & J. I, iii, 49 ; 
Per. IV, iv; 42. 

Stitchery, s6. needlework. Cor. I, iii, 
75. 

Stitlw, s6. a smith’s forge or anvil. Ham. 
III,ii,82. v.f. to forge. T. & C. IV, 
V, 255. 

Stoccado, s&. a thrust in fencing. M. W. 

n, i, 201. 

Stoocata » stoccado. R. & J. HI, i, 72. 
Stock, s6. stewing. Tw. N. I, iii, 127; 

1 H. 4, n, iv. 111. A thrust in fencing. 
M. W. n, iii, 24. v, t, to put in the 
stocks. L^, n, ii, 127, 11, iv, 187. 

Stock-fish, s6. dri^ cod. Tp. Ill, ii, 
67; M. for M. m, ii, 101. 

Stocl^h, adj, insensible, M. of V. V, , 

i, 81. ^ 

Stock-punished, p. p. set in the stocks. 
Lear, III, iv, 132. 

Stomach, sb. courage. T^. I, ii, 157; 

2 H. 4, 1, i, 129; Ham. 1, i, 100; T. & 
C.n,i,121. Pride. T. of S. V. ii, 176 ; 

2 H. 4, 1, i, 129 ; H. 8, IV, u, 34, An- 
ger, temper. 2 H. 6, 11, i, 55; Lear, 
V, iii, 75. Inclination. J, C. V, i, 66; 
T. & C. rV, v, 264 ; A. & C. H, ii. 54. 
Appetite. 1 H. 4, II, iii, 38. v. t. to be 
angry at. A. & C. HI, iv, 12. 

Stomaching, s6. resentment. A. & C. II, 

ii, 9. 

Stone, s&. a mirror of crystal. Lear, V, 

iii, 262. • 

Stone, V, t. to turn to stone. Oth. V, li, 
66. Thunderbolt. Oth. V, ii, 237. 
Stone-bow, s&. a cross-bow for shooting 
stones. Tw. Ml II, v, 43. 

Stone-cutter, s&. sculptor. Leai^ 11, n. 


Stemished, p. p. astonished, amassed. V. 
& A. 8^. 

Stoc^ <xij, storai^; unless the reading 
is corrupt. L. L. L. IV, iii, 85. ^ 
to swoop down upon the pr^. H. 5, 

IV, i, 107; Cym. V, iii, 4ti, V, iv, 116. 
To yWd. Lucr. 574, 

Stop, s6. the sound regulator in musical 
instruments, wifld or stringed. Lucr. 
1124: 2H.4.ind.l7; M. A. HI, ii, 62. 
Power of resistance. Oth. V, ii, 267. 
Story, V. t, to narrate, give an account of. 
Cym. I, iv, 31; V. & A. 1013; Lucr. 
106. s6. subject of miHh, jest. M. for 
M.I,iv,80. 

Stoup, a drinking-cup or tankanl. 
Tw. N. II, iii, 13 114; Ham. V, i, 60, 

V, ii, 259 ; Oth. H, 8. 27. 

Stout, adj, haughty, proud. Tw. N. II, 
V, 151; 2 H. 6, 1, i, 182; Cor. IH, u, 
78. Bold, courageous. John, IV, ii, 
173; Mac. I, iii, 95. 

Stoutness, tb, stubbornness. Cor. Ill, 
ii, 127, V, vi, 27. 

Stover, s6. coarse grass used for thatch- 
ing. Tp. IV, i, 63. 

Straight, adv, straightway, immediately. 

Ham. V, i, 4; M. of V. I, i, 31, &c. 
Straight-pight, adj, erect. Cym. V, v, 
164. 

Strain, sb. a stock, race. H. 5, H, iv. 51 ; 
J. C. V, i, 59; liear, V, iii, 41. Natu- 
ral disposition. M. W. II, i, 77. Im- 
pulse, emotion. Cor. V, iii, 149; 2 H. 
4, IV, V, 171 ; Cym. UI, iv, 91 ; T. & 
C. n, ii, 154. V, i, to urge, press. Oth. 

III, iii, 254. To embrace. H. 8, IV. i, 
46. V, t. to exert one.self, make un- 
usual effort. W. T. in, ii, 48; Tim. 
V, i.dt25. 

Strain courtesy, to vie in giving prece- 
dence, decline to go first. R. & J. II, 
iv, 50; V. & A, 888. 

Strained, p. p. refined, purified. T. & C. 

IV, iv. 23, V, 169. 

Strait, adj. narrow. Cym. V, iii, 7, 11. 
Tight. H. 5, HI, vii, 58. Strict. M. 
forM.n,i,9; 1 H. 4, IV, iii, 79 ; Tim. 
I, i, 99. Ulib^, niggardly. John, V, 
vii, 42. 
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Straited» p.p. put to diffictilfy, at a loss. 
W. T. Iv IV S46* 

Straitly, odv! strictly. R. 8, 1, 85, rV» i, 
17. 

Straitness, s6. strictness. M. for M. Ill, 

ii, 288. 

Strange, adj. foreiffn. As, IV, i, 81 ; 2 H. 
4, IV, iv,69. iTnacj^iistomed. Mac. 1) 

iii, 145. Unacquainted, unfamiliar. 

m, iv, 112. Unusual, original. 
L. L. L. V, i, 6. Reserved, distant, 
timid. C. of E. V, i, 205 ; 'IV.N.ll,v, 
151 ; R. & J.II, ii, 101 , m, ii, 15 ; T. 

& C. n, iii, 233; Soon. Ixxxiz, 8. To 
m^e it stnuige « to treat as some- 
thing unusual. Two G. I, ii, 102; 
T. A. n. i, 81. 

„ V, adv, eztmrdinaril^. Tp. IV, 
i, 7 ; Mac. IV, iii, 150. Lake a stran- 
ge. 2 H. 4, V, ii, 63; T. & C. Ill, 
ui, 39, 71 ; Sonn. xlix, 5, cx, 6. 
Strangeness, distant manner, reserve. 
Tw. N. IV. i. 14; T. & C. II. iii, 122, 
in, iii, 45 ; Oth. in, iii, 12 ; V. & A. 

310, 524. 

Stranger, s6. a foreigner. John, V, ii, 27. 
Stranger^, p, p. estranged, alienated. 
Lear, I, i, m. 

Strangle, v. i. tb choke, extinguish. H. 8, 
V, 1 , 155; Mac. II, iv, 7; Tw. N. V, 
i, 150; Sonn. Ixxxix, 8. 

Strangled, p. p. suffocated. R. & J. LV, 
iii, 35. 

Strappado, s5. a militaiy punishment in 
which a man was drawn up by his arms 
strapped behind his back and suddenly 
let fall. 1 H. 4, n, iv, 230. 

Stratagem, s5. a deed of surorisii^ vio- 
lence. M. of V. V, i, 85; 2H. 4,1, i, 8; 
R.&J.ni,v.210. • 

Strawy, adj. straw-like. T. & C. V, v, 
24. 

Stray, tb. an act of wandering, dereliction, 
li^r, I, i, 209. A body of stragglers. 
2 H. 4, IV, ii, 120. v.i. to mislead, lead 
astray. C. of E. V, i, 51. 

Stretch, v. t. to open wide. H. 5, n, ii, 55. 

To exaggerate. Cor. n, ii, 49. 

Stretch mouthed, adj. foul mouthed. W. 
T. IV, iv, 195. 
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Strewings, tb. things strewed. Cym. IV, 

11, 286. n 

Strewments, tb. things strewed. Ham. 

V, i, 227. 

Stricture, s5. strictness. M. for M. 1, iii, 

12 . , 

Stride, v. t. to step beyond. Cym. m. 
iii, 35. ^ 

Strike, V. i. to lower th$ sml. R. 2, II, i, 
266 ; 3 H. 6, V, i, 52. llie full phrase 
is “strike sail,’* used figuratively in the 
sense of “submit, mve way.” 2 H. 4, 
y, ii, 18 ; 3 H. 6, m, iii, 5. 

Strike, V. t. and i. used of the supposed 
injurious infiuenoe of the planets, to 
blast. Cor. II, ii. 111; Ham. I, i, 
162. 

Strike, V. i. to tap, broach. A. & C. 11, 
vii, 95. To strike up, sound. R. 3, 

IV, iv, 148; Tim. V, iv, 85. 

Strikers, tb. footpads, who attack pass- 
ers by. 1 H. 4, II, i, 71. 

Strive upon, v. t. -= strain, excite, work 
upon. 

Strond, s5. strand, shore. 1 Hen. 4, I, 

i, 4; 2 H. 4, 1, i, 62; cf. Lucr. 1436. 
Strong, adj. determined, resolute. R. 2, 

V, ni, 59; Lear, II, i, 77. 

Strossers, tb. trowsrrs. H. 5, HI, vii, 53. 
Stroyed, p. p. destroyed. A. & C. HI, 

ii, 54. 

Struck, p. p. struck in years — advanced 
in years. R. 3, 1, i, 92 ; T. of S. H, i, 
352. 

Stuck, tb. a thrust in fencing. Ham. IV, 
vii, 161 ; Tw. N. HI, iv, 263. 

Studied, p. p. practised. M. of V. H, ii, 
181 ; I, iv, 9. Disposed. 2 H. 4, 
II, ii, 7 ; A. & C. H, vi, 47. 

Stuff, bagg^. C. of E. IV, iv, 155, 
V, i, 408; Per. IV, ii, 10. Furniture. 
T. of S. ind. H, 137. Matter, sub- 
stance. Ham. n, ii, 310; Oth. 1, ii, 2. 
Stuffed, p. p. complete, full. W. T. II, i, 
185. Stored, ^ed. M. A. I, i, 49; 
R. & J. lU. V, 182. 

Sty, V. t. to pen up as in a sty. Tp. 1, ii, 
342. 

Subduefnent, tb. conquest. T. 5c C..IV, 
V, 187. 
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Subject, tib. subjects. M. for M. H, iv, 
87. Ill, ii, 128; Ham. I, i, 72. 
Subscribe, u. t. to be surety. A. W. HI, 
vi, 75, IV, V, 28. To yield, submit. 
1 H. 6, II, iv, 44; i^ear, I, ii, 24, III, 

ii, 64; T. & C^IV, v, 105. v. L to ad- 
mit, acknowieoge. M. for M. 11, iv, 
89; M. A. V, fl, 51. Followed by 
“to.” Tw<lG. V, iv, 145; A. W. V, 

iii, 96. ^ 

Subscription, sb. submission, obedience. ! 
Lear, lU, ii, 18. . 

Substractors, sb. deuactors. Tw. N. I, 
iii, 31. 

SubUties, sb. illusions, false appearances, 
with a reference perhaps to the use of 
the word in cookeiy to denote devices in 
confectioneiy. Tp. V, i, 124. 

Subtle, adj, smooth and deceptive. Cor. 

V, ii, 20; Tim. IV, iii, 427. 

Succeed, v. t. to descend by order of suc- 
cession. A. W. lU, vii, 23; Oth. V, ii, 
370. To turn out, to result. Lear, n, 
13. 


I Suddenly, odv. instantly. R. 3, IV, ii, 19, 
I 20; M. W. IV, i, 5 ; W. T. H, iii, 199. 
Suffer, V. t. to be put to death. T^. H, 
ii, 85; Two G. IV, iv, 15, 31. 
Sufferance, rb. suffedw, pain. M. for M. 
H, iv, 167 ; Lear, HI, vi, 106; 1 H. 4, 
V, i, 51; 2 H. 4, V. iv, 25; H. 5, II. ii, 
159; H. 8, II, iii, 15, V, i, 68: iW 
V, iv, 8; T. A C. I. i, 28; Cor. I, i, 20; 
Sonn. Iviii, 7. Patience, forljeiir- 
ance. M. of V. 1; iii, 105; H. 5, 111, 
121; Cor. Ill, i, 24. lx>ss. Oth. 
II, i, 23. Death by execution. H. 5, 
n, ii, 159. • 

Suffered, p, p. allowed to continue. V. & 
A. 388 ; 2 H. 6, HI, ii, 262, V, i, 153; 
3 H. a, IV, viii, 8. 

Sufficiency, A. ability. W. T. II, i, 185. 
Suffigance, blunder for “sufficient.” M. 
A. Ill, V, 47. 

Suggest, to tempt, incite, prompt. 
R. 2, 1, i. 101, HI, iv, 75; H. 5, II. ii, 
114; H. 8, 1, i, 164; Cor. II, i, 235; 
Oth. II, iii, 341 ; Sonn. cxliv, 2 ; Lucr. 


Succeeding, sb. consequence, sequel, re- 
sult. A. W. II, iii, 189. 

Success, sb. succession. W. T. I, ii, 394 ; 
2 H. 4, IV ii, 47. By an abstract of 
success summarily, in rapid succes- 
sion. A. W. IV, iii, 82. Issue, result, 
event. A. W. 1, i, 138; 3 H. 6, 11, ii, 
46; J. C. II. ii, 6, V, iii, 65, 66; R. 3. 
IV, iv, 236; Cor. I, vi, 7, V, i, 62; 
M. A. IV, i, 234; Oth. Ill, iii. 226; 
T. & C. II, ii, 117 ; A. & C. Ill, v. 6. 
Successantly, adv. in succession, one after 
anotiidr. T. A. IV, iv, 113. 

Succession, sb. tenure of prope^ by in- 
heritance. Tp. II, i, 145; Ham. H, 
ii, 347. 

Successive. Successive title ■■ title to 
the succession. T. A. I, i, 4. Succes- 
sive heir = heir apparent. Sonn. 
Gxxvii, 3. ^ 

Successively, adv» from one to another. 
R. 8 , in, i, 73. In order of succession. 
2 H. 4, IV. V. 202 ; R. 3. HI, vii, 135. 
Sudden, adjp hasty, violent, passionate. 
As, II, vii, 151 ; Mac. lV,aii, 59; Oth. 

* n, i. 266 . 
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87. 

Suggestion, sb. temptation, prompting. 
n„i, 279. IV, i. 26; John, III, i, 
292; Lear, II, i, 73; Mac. I, iii, 184; 

L. L. L. I, i, 156 ; 1 H. 4, IV, iii, 51 ; 2 
H. 4, IV, iv, 45. Cunning device. H. 
8. IV, ii, 35. 

Suit, sb. attendance, service, due to a 
feudal superior. M. for M. IV, iv, 15; 
R. & J. 1, iv, 78. “Out of suits with 
fortune” is out of fortune’s service. 
As, I, ii, 225. v,t, to dress. Sonn. 
cxxxii, 12. To adapt. Lucr.^ 1221. 
V. r. to dress oneself. As, I, iii, 112; 
Cym. V, i, 28. v. i, to agree, accord. 

M. A. V, i, 7; Tw. N. I, ii, 50. 
Suited, p. p. dressed. M. of V. I, ii, 66; 

Tw. N. V, i, 226 ; Sonn. cxxvii, 10. - 
Sullen, adj, sad, mournful, gloomy. 
John, 1, 1 , 28 ; 2 H. 4, 1, i. 102 ; R. A j. 
IV, V, 88; 2 H. 6, 1, ii, 5; Sonn. xxix, 
12, bed, 2. 

Sullens, ab. fits of sullenness, R. 2, I}, 
i, 139. 

Sulphur, sb. lightning. Cor. V, iii, 152. 
Siimless, adj, inestimable. H. 5, 1, ii, 165. 
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SuDuaer* adj- jo;]roua. HI. iv, 18. Sur-additicm, surname. C!ym. I, 

Cf. Scum, xcviii, 7. 88. . 

Summored* p. p. looked after* nurtured Sunnoe* sfr. assuianoe. T. A. v, ii, 46. 

by summer heat. H. 6, V* ii, 808. Surcease, sh. oom^etion. Mac. 1, vii, 4, 
Summa^aeeoung, adj. looking Uk» sum- v. t. to cease, AiUcr. 1766 ; Cor. m, 

mer, or appeariim m summer oufy, and ii, 181 ; R. & JT. IV, i, 07. 

sp, transit^. Mac. IV, iii, 86. Sure, adj. secure, safe. Two G. V, i, 18; 

Summer-sweliuig, adj. expanding in sum- R. 3, 111, ii, rBrtrothed, manied. 

mer into fuUlwmm. TwoG.ll,iv,158. M. W. V, v, 811; ^ V, iv, 189. 

Sumpto, «6. a pack-horse, drudge. Lear, Trustworthy, 1 H. 4, m, i, 1. 

II, iv, 818. Surety, s8. overconfidence, fa^ security. 

Sunburnt, adj. neglected, homely, plain. T. & C. 11, i, 14.^ 

M. A. II, i, 887 ; T. & C. I, in, 888, Surfeit, sh. excess, Augh usage. Cor. 
Superfluous, adj. fiving in unnecessary IV, i, 46. 
plenty. Lear, IV, i, 68; A. W. I, i, Surfeiter, s6. a glutton, reveller. A. & C. 
99; cf. Lear. II, iv, 864. n, i, 88. 

Supeifiux, s6. sup^uity. Lear, m, iv. Surfeit-taking, adj. indulging to excess. 

is. Lucr. 698. 

Supernal, adj. high. John, II, i, 118. Siumise, s6. speculation, imagination. 
Superpraise, v. i. to overpraise. M. N’s Mac. 1, iii, 141 ; T. A. U, iii, 219. 

. D. ill, ii, 165. Surmount, v. t. to surpass. L. L. L. V, 

Superscript, s&. superscription. L. L. L. ii, 660 ; R. 8, II, iii, 64. v. i. to be sur- 

IV, ii, 185. passing, exo^. 1 H. 6, V, iii, 191. 

Superserviceable, ad;.over-o6EiGious. Lkat, Surprise, v. t. to seize, capture. 1 H. 4, 1, 

n, ii, 16. , i, 98 ; 8 H. 6, IV, ix, 8. 

Supersubtie, adj. excessively cunning. Sur-reined, p. p. overworked or over- 
Oth. I, iii, 354. ridden. H. 5, 111, v, 19. 

Supervise, sb. inspection, glanc^. Ham. Survey, v. i. to see, observe. Mac. 1, ii, 

V, ii, 83. 81. 

Supervisor, s6. a looker on. Oth. UI, iii. Surveyor, s&. overseer, steward, H. 8, 
. 899. I, i, 115, 882. 

Suppliance, temporaiy gratification. Suspect, s5. suspicion, V. & A. 1010; 

pas^e. Ham. 1, iii, 9. Sonn. Ixx, 8, 18; R. 8, 1, iii, 89, m, v, 

Supfdiant, adj. supplemental, auxiliary. 88; 8 H. 6, 1, iii, 184, m, i, 140; Tim. 

Ill, vii, 14. IV, iii, 518, 514. A blunder for “ re- 

Supplyment, s5. supply, furnishing with sp^.** M. A. IV, ii, 70. 

means. Cym. UI, iv, 178. Suspiration, s&. the art of drawing breath. 

Supportable, adj. endurable. Tp. V, i, Hm. I, ii, 79. 

145. Suspire, v. i. to draw breath, breathe. 

Supportance, s5. support. R. 8, 111<^ iv, John, HI, iv, 80; 8 H. 4, IV, v, 88. 

88; Tw. N. Ill, iv, 284. Swabb^, s6. one whose duly it was on 

Supposal, «&. opinion, notion. Ham. I, board ship to keep the cEedcs dean. 

n, 18. 1 . Tw- N. I, V, 191. 

Suppose, suppodtion. T. of S. V, i. Swaddling-clouts, l^jjjuidages in which 
104; T. & C. 1, iii, 11. new-born infants were swathed. Ham. 

SuppcMed, blunder for **depo^.'’ M. H, ii, 879. 
lor M. H, i, 148. Unreal, imaginary. Swag-bellied, adj. having a k> 

8 H. 4, IV, V, 196. ^ bdly. Oth. H, iii, 73. o 

Supreme. Used as a substantive; su- Swart, adj. Alack. C. of £. HI, ii, 101: 
perior, lord. V. & A. 996. Jol^, HI, i, 46. 
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Swarth, adj. black. T. A. n, iii, 7*. 

- syrath. Tw. N. II, iii, 189. 

Swasher, sb. a bully, blusterer. H. 5. 

III, ii, 98. 

Swashmg, adj, swaggeibg, dashing . As, 

, I, iii, 116. Smashinfi:. R. & jTl, i, 61. 

Swath, sb. the quantity cut by a mower 
at one sweep of Us sc^r^. T. C. 

95^ Bandages, swaddling dothes. 

Swathling do&es, sb. swaddling dothes, 
bandages in which^ewly bom infants 
are wrapped. Hr4, III, ii, 119. 

Sway, sb. steac^ and equable movement, 
bidanced order. J. C. I, iii, 3. This 
sway of motion — this which controls 
or influences motion. John, II, i, 578. 

Sw^ed, p. p. strained, broken. T. of S. 
in, ii, 59. 

Swaying, pr. p. oscillating, inclining, 
a 5, 1. 1, 78. 

Sway on. To move steadily on. 9 H. 4, 

IV. i, 94. 

Swear, v. t to adjure. Lear, I, i„ 160. 

Swearings, sb. oaths, adjurations. Tw. 

N. V, i, 969. 

Swear over. “Swear his thought over by 
each particular star *' « repeat your 
oath with reg^ to his thought by 
each. See, W. Tr I, ii, 494. 

Swear upon a book take an oath of 
most binding force. M. of V. 11, ii, 145. 

Sweat. The past tense and paitidple of 
“sweat.” M. of V. ni, li, 905; As, 

II, iii, 58; Tim. Ill, ii, 95. sb. the 
sweating sickness. M. for M. I, ii, 79. 

Sweep, sb. a sweeping train. Tim. I, ii, 

196. V, i, to walk in pomp. 9 H. 6, 

I iii, 75. V. i, to make smooth. A. & 

C. Ill, id, 17. 

Sweet and twenty sweet kisses and 
twenty of them. Tw. N. n, iii, 50. 

Sweeting, sb. a term of endearment. 

*IV. N. n, iii, 4) ; Oth. II, iii, 944. 

Sweet-suggesting, adj, sweetly tempting. 

Two G. n, VI, 7. 

Sweet water — perfumed water. T. A. 
n. iv, 6.; Ife & J. V, iii, . 

Swift, adj, quick, prompt. M. A. HI, i, 

^ 89 ; As, V, iv, 60. 
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Swill, v.f. to drink up gteedity. R. 3, 
V, u, 9. 

S^ed, p. p. swallowed greedity. H. 5, 
ni, i, 14. 

Swimming, adj, gliding. M. N*s D. II, 
I, 130. 

Swinge, r. t, to bent. T. of S. V, ii, 104; 
John, II, i, 988. 

SwiiuB[e-buckler,«sb. a rioter, blusterer. 

9 H. 4, m, ii, 90. 

Switzers, sb. Swiss guards. Ham. IV, v, 
94. 

Swoopstake, adv, sweeping off all the 
stakes indiscriminately. Ham. IV, v, 
189. 

Sword-and-buckler. The weapons of 
vulgar fighting men. 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 
930. 

Sworder, sb. a fencer, gladiator. 9 H. 6, 
IV, i, 135; A. & C. Ill, xiii, 31. 
Sword-men, ah, swordsmen. A. W. II, 
i, 58. 

Swords. Civil swords ■» civU war. A. 
& C. 1, iii, 45. 

Sworn brother, sb. one pledged to share 
another’s fortune, an intimate friend. 
M, A. I, i, 00; R. 9, V, i, 90; Cor. II, 
iii, 93. 

Sworn out, p. p. forsworn. L. L. L. II, 
i, 108. 

Swound, v,i, to swoon. Tim. IV, iii, 
873; Lucr. 1486; R. & J. Ill, ii, 56; 
T. A. V, i. 119; T. & C. Ill, ii, 92; 
Comp. 305, 308. 

’Swounds, for “God’s wounds.” Ham. 
n, ii, 571. 

Sympathize, v. i, to feel sympathy with. 
R. 9, V, i, 46. 

Sympathized, p.p. equally matched. 

I^. 1113; L. L. L. in, i, 46. 
Equally shared. C. of E. V, i, 396. 
Suitably expressed. Sonn. Ixxxii, 11. * 
Sympathy, «b. equality. R. 9, IV, i, 38; 
Oth. II, i, 996. 

Table, sb. the table on which a picture 
is painted. John, II, i, 503, 504 is 
A. W. I, i, 89. A tablet or note-book. 
Ham. I, V, 98, 107; 9 H. 4, I, i, 901; 
T. & C. IV, V, 60; Sonn. cxxii, 1, 19, 
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The palm of the hand. M. of V. U, 
ii, 146. 

Table-book, memorandum book, i 
W. T. IV. iv. 690; Ham. H. ii, 1S6;| 
2 H. 4, 11, iv, 266. 

Tabled, p. p. set down in writing. Cym. | 
If iv, 5. j 

Tables, th. backgammon. L. L. L. V,i 
ii, 326. • 

Tabor, s6. a kettle-drum. Tp. IV, i, 175 ; 
Tw. N. m, i, 2; M. A. H, iii, 13; Cor. 
I, vi, 25. 

Taborer, a player on the tabor. Tp. 
in, ii. 146. 

Tabourines, drums. T. &. C. IV, v, 
275 ; A. & C. IV. viii, 37. 

Tackled, adj. a tackled stair is a ladder 
of ropes. R. & J. II, iv, 183. 

Taifeta, «&. originally any kind of plain 
silk. Tw. N. II. IV. 73 ; L. L. L. V, 
ii, 150; 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 10. 

Tag, sh. the rabble, ^r. Ill, i, 248. Cf. 

t^*rag. J. C. I, ii, 255. 

Taint, so, blemish, stain. Mac. IV, iii, 
124 ; A. & C. V, i, 30. Discr^it. 
Lear, I, i, 221. v, i. to be infected. 
Tw. N. Ill, iv, 125 ; Mac. V, iii, 3. 
V. t, to disparage. Oth. U, i, 262. To 
impair, injure. Oth. I, iii, 271, IV, ii, 

162. p. p. tainted. 1 H. 6, V, iii, 
183. 

Tainture, th, defilement. 2 H. 6, n, i, 
183 ; R. 3, 1, ii, 231. 

Take, v. t, to captivate. Tp. V, i, 313. 
infect, blast. \V. T. IV, iv, 119. To 
esteem ; cf. he’s bravely taken =** he is j 
held in high esteem. A. W. in, v, 49. 
To strike. R. 3, 1, iv, 151 ; Tw. N. n, 
V, 63; M. W. IV, iv, 31; Ham. I, i, 

163. To take effect. Cor. H, ii, d06. 
To betake oneself to, to enter. C. of E. 
V, i, 36, 94. To leap. John, V, ii, 138. 
To catch fire. H. 5, II, i, 50. Take 
air — get abroad. TV. N. IH, iv, 152. 
“Take all” — no quarter; the phrase 
is from the gaming table. A. & C. IV, 
ii, 8. Take haste » make haste, 
'fim. V, i, 208. Take head — take 
liberty or license. John, n, i, 579. 
Take in » conquer, suMue. Cym. 


in, ii, 9, IV, ii, 122; W. T. IV, iv, 
569; Cor. I, ii, 24, HI, ii, 59; A. & C. 

l, i, 23, in, vii, 23, xiii, Take me 
with you — let me follow your mean- 
ing. U. & J. in, V, 141 ; 1 H. 4i n, iv, 
4&. Take my de^ stake my life. 
2 H. 6, II, iii, 87. Takeoff r^ove, 
make away withf* Mac. in, i, 104, 
Take on with » be smgry with, rage 
at. M. W. ni, V, 34, IvTii, 18; 3H, 6, 
n, V, 104. Take order » take meas- 
ures. C. of E. V, i, 146 ; M. for M. H, 

i, 222; R. 2, V, i, iS; R. 3, IV. ii, 64; 
2 H. 6, ni, i, 320. Take out copy. 
Oth. in, iii, 300, iv, 181, IV, i, 148, 
151, 153. Take peace » .make peace. 
H. 8, n, i, 85. Take place hold 
one’s own. A. W. I, i, 97. T^e scorn 

I » scorn, disdain. As, IV, ii, 14; H. 
5, IV, vii, 99. Take thought = in- 
dulge in sorrow. J. C. H, i, 187. Take 
truce — make truce. R. & J. III. i, 
154; John, ni, i, 17; V. & A. 82. 
T^eup =• buy on credit. 2H. 6, IV, 
vii, 120. Take im make up (a 
quarrel). Tw. N. Ul, iv, 277; As, V, 
iv. 93; T. A. IV, iii, 92. Levy. 2 H. 
4, n, i, 180. Take to task, rebuke. 
A. W. n, iii, 205 ; ^Two G. I, ii, 135 ; 
Cym. II, i, iv; W. T. ni, iii, 87. En- 
counter. Cor. Ill, i, 244; 2 H. 4, I, 
iii, 73. 

Taking, sh, blasting, malignant influ- 
ence. Lear, II, iv, 162, HI, iv, 58. 
Alarm, agony. Lucr. 453. ^ 
Taking-off, s&. making away with, killing. 

Mac. I, vii, 20 ; L^, V, i, 65. 

Taking up, ib, borrowing, obtaining on 
credit. 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 88. 

Talent, sb. a Greek weight of money 
equivalent to one thousand dollars. 
Tim. I, i, 98. A pound weight. 'Tim. 

m. i, 19. 

Talents, s6. lockets nc^e of hair plaited 
and set in gold. Comp. 204. Used 
quibblingly for “talons.’^ L. L. L. IV, 

ii, 260. 

Talk, V. i. to chatter aimleasly. Oth. IV, 

iii, 24. ^ 

Tall, adj. active, valiant, fine. Tw. N: 
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I, 111 , 18; R. 8, 1, IV, 149; 9 H. 4, m, „ij, tattesred, hanging in rags. 

II, 09 . John, V, V, 7. See note. 

Tanow-catch, sb. a vessel filled with Tawdiy-la^ a rustic necklace of 
taUow. lH.4,n,iv,«21. bright colours. W. T. IV. iv, 244. 

Tame, adj. compla&ant. John, IV, iii. Tawny coats, the lively of persons be- 
108; Sonn. Inii. 7. Weak. Cor. IV. longing to the ecclesiastical courts, 
^vi. 2. 1 H. 6, 1, iii, 47. 

Tamed, p, p. A lamed piece is a vessel Tax, s6. repngu^h. A. W. II, i, 169. v, i. 
of wine which has become fiat and to repro^b, accuse. T. & C. V, i, 39. 
stale. T. & C. IV, i. 64. Taxation, s6. satire, censure. As. I. ii. 

Tan. V, L to discolour, spoil. Sonn. cxv, 77. Claim, demand. Tw. N. I. v. 

7. . • 197. 

Ti^, s6. a harsh sound, twang. Tp. II, Taxing, sh. satire. .As, II, vii, 80. 
ii, 48. V. t. Sc V. i, to twa^, sound Tear a cat — to rant violently. See 
loudly. Tw. N. II, v, 134, m, iv, 66. M. N*s D. I, ii, 24 n. 

Tanling, s6. anything tanned by the Teen, sh. grief, vexation. Tp. I, ii, 64; 

sun. Cym. IV, iv, 29. R. S, IV, i, 97; R. Sc 3. I, iii, 14; 

Tardy, v. i. to delay, retard. W. T. Ill, V. & A. 808; C^mp. 192. 

ii, 159. adj. Come tardy oft — be Teeth. “From his teeth '* -i only in 
inadequately represented. Ram. Ill, appearance, not from the heart. 

ii, 25. A. Sc C. Ill, iv, 10. In despite of the 

Targe, s6. a target or. small shield. teeth of * despite and in the teeth of. 

L. L. L. V, ii, 549; A. Sc C. R, vi, 89. M. W. V, v, 122. 

Target, sb. shield. Cor. IV, v, 120. Tell, v. t. to count. Tp. II, i, 15, 280; 

Tarre, v, t to set on dogs to fight. T. Sc R. 3, I, iv, 119; Tim. Ill, v, 107. I 

C. I, iii, 392; John, IV, i, 117. To cannot tell - I know not what to think, 

incite. Ham. II, ii, 349. M. of V. I, iii, 91 ; ^r. V, vi, 15. 

Tarriance, s&. stay, tarrying. Two G. Temper, s6. temperament. J. C. 1, ii, 
II, vii, 90; Psas. P. 74. 129; Mac. Ill, i, 51. v.t. to mix. 

Tany, v. i. Sc v.i.to stay. Two G. II, M. A. II, ii, 21 ; Cym. V, v, 250. 

iii, 33; M. of V. IV, ii, 18; J. C. V, v. To dispose, frame. R. 3, 1, i, 65. To 

25; 2 H. 4. HI, ii, 187. soften by heat, as wax. V. & A. 565; 

Tartar, eb. Tartarus, Hell. Tw. N. II, 2 H. 4, IV, iii, 127; H. 5, II, ii, 118. 

V, 184; H. 5, II, ii, 123. In Tartar Or by moisture, os clay. 2 H. 6, III, 

limbo « in gaol. C. of £. IV, ii, 32. i, 311 ; Lear, I, iv, 304. v. t. Teniper 

Task, v.t. to tax. 1 H. 4, IV, iii, 92. with - accommodate oneself to. 3H.6, 

To challenge. Sonn. Ixxii, 1 ; R. 2, IV, vi, 29. 

rV, i, 52. TemperaUty, blunder for "temperature.”" 

Taski^, eb. criticism, censure. 1 H. 4, 2 H. 4, li, iv, 23. 

V, ii, 51. TImperance, s&. temperature. T^. H, 

Tassel<gentle, eb. tiercel gentle, the male i, 41. Moderation, calmness. Cer. 

goshawk. R. Sc J. H, li, 159. IH, iii, 28; Ham. HI, ii, 7; Lear, IV, 

Taste, eb. trial, proof. As, HI, ii, 90; vii, 24; Mac. IV, iii, 92; A. Sc C. V, ii, 
2 H. 4, H, iii,e52; Lear, I, ii, 44. In 48. Chastity. A. & C. HI, xiii, 121; 
some taste » in some slight degree. Lucr. 884. 

J. C. IV, i, 34. V. i. to try, prove. Temperate, adj. chaste. Tp. IV, i, 132. 

Tw. N. in, i, 77, iv, 233; 1 H. 4, IV, Tempered, p. p. disposed. 1 H. 4, 1, Hi, 
i, 119. ^ 235. Composed. As, 1. ii, 11. 

Tattered, adj. ragged. R. S, HI, iii, 52; Temple, s5. used of a church. M. of V. 
Sonn. ii, 4, xxvi, 11. II, i, 44; M. A. HI, iii, 146. 
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Tempcknury, adj. A temporay meddler Tested, adj. refined, M. for M, n, ii, 
is one who meddles in tempond mat- 149. c 

ters. M. for M . V, i, 145. Tester, «d. a sixpence. 2 H. 4, III, ii, 

Tenable, adj, capable of bcong 268. 

Ham. 1, ii, 247. Testemed, p. p. ttrmented with six^ 

Tend, v, i, to attend, wait. Ham. 1, iii, pence. Two G. 1, i, ^35. 

83, 1 V, iii, 45 ; T. & C, IV, iv, 145. To Testimonied, p, p, attested, ptOYed. 
be attentive. Tp. 1, i, & v. /. to tend M. for M. Hi, li, 184. 
to, regard. 2 H. 6, 1, i, i09. To wait Testril, s6. a sixpenoe. Tw J^T. H, iii, 32. 
upon. A. & C. n, ii, 211. Tetchy, adj, frraul, irritable. R. 3, IV, 

Tendance, s5. att^tion. Tim. I, i, 60. iv, 168; R. & J. I, ii^ 33. 

Persons attending. Tim. I, i, 31. Tett», ib, an erupi*ion on the skin. 
Tender, tb. regard, care. 1 H. 4, V, iv, T. & C. V, i, 21;* Ham. I, v, 71. 
49; Lear, I, iv, 209. OfFer. R. A J. v, t, to infect with tetter. Cor. HI, i, 
HI, iv, 12, m, V, 185. 79. 

Tender, v. t. to r^nard, hold dear. 1^. Than, adv, then. Lucr. 1440. 

n, i, 261 ; As, V, ii, 65 ; Ham. I, iii. Thane, an old title nearly equivalent 

107, IV, iii, 41; Tw. N. V, i, 20; to that of earl. Mac. I, li, 46, &c. 

1 H. 6, IV, vii, 10; 2 H. 6, lU, i, 277; Thanking, thanks. A, W. Ill, v, 95; 
R. 3, 1, i, 44; H. 8, H. iv, 116; T. A. Cym. V, v, 407; R. & J. HI, v, 152. 

I, i, 476 ; Lucr. 534. Tharborough, ab. thiidborough, con- 

Tender-h^ted, adj, set in a ddicate stable. L. L. L. 1, i, 182. 

handle or frame. Lear, U, iv, 170. Theft, ab. the thing stolen. Ham. HI, 
See note. ii, 87. 

Tending, sb. attention. Mac. I, v, 34. Theoric, ab. theoiy. A. W. IV, iii, 135 ; 
Tenour. ab. transcript, a legal tmn. H. 5, 1, i, 52; Oth. 1, i, 24. 

Lucr. 1310. Thereabout, adv. about the part. Ham. 

Tent, ab. a probe. T. &; C. H, ii, 16. H, ii, 440. 

V. t. to probe. Cym. HI, iv, 114. Thereafter, adv. according. 2 H. 4, HI, 
,Ham. II, ii, 593; Cor. HI, i, 236. ii, 49. 

To cure. Cor. 1, ix, 31. v. i. to lodge Thereto, adv. besides, in addition. W. T. 
as in a tent. Cor. IH, ii, 116. I, ii, 391 ; Cym. IV, iv, SS. 

Tercel, ab. the female hawk. T. & C. Thereunto, adv. besides. Oth. H, i, 141. 

HI, ii, 51. Thews, s5. muscles, sinews. J. C. I, iii. 

Term, s6. period. Terms divine « 81 ; Ham. I, iii, 12. 

periods of divine salvation. Sonn. Thick, adv. rapidly, fast. 2 H. 4, II, iii, 
cxlvi, 11. ^ 24; A. & C. 1, v, 63; T. & C. Ill, ii, 

^Termagimt, s&. a ranting character in the 35. adj. fast, numerous. Cym. I, vi, 

old miracle plays. Ham. HI, ii, 13. 66. 

Used adjectively. 1 H. 4, V, av. Thicken, v.i. to grow thick or dark. 

. 114. ^ Mac. lU, ii, 50; A. & C. H, iii, 28. 

Terminations, ab. terms, ex^nessions. Thick-pleached, adj. thickly plaited or 
M. A. n, i, 221. intertwined. M. A. I, ii, 8. 

Termless, adj. indescribable. Comp. 94. Thick-skin, ab. a stupidrlout. M. W. IV, 
Terrene, od;. terrestrial, earthly. A.&C. v, 1; M. N's D. IH, ii, 13. 

HI, xiii, 153. Thieverv, ab. that which is stolen. T. & 

Tertian, s5. a fever recurring every thud C. IV, iv, 42. 

day. H. 5, H, i, 116. Think, v. i. to indute in sorrowful 

Test, ab. testimony, evidence. Oth. I, thoughts.^ A. & C. HI, xiii, 1. v.t. 
iii, 107. think much » think ft to be a great" 
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AiiW; TD.I,ii.e52. Think sewn- 

disdto M.N’sD. V.i. 186:*H.e, 

IV, 11, 12. Tbink upon ■■ think well 
of. Cor. II, in, 55. 185. 

A. W. V,iii, 128; 

Thinks. Thinks’t thee? ■■ seems it to 
thee? Ham. Y,u, 83. 

Thirdborougt, a constable. T. of S. 
ind. 1, 10. 

This - thus. V. & A. 205. 

Thisne. Perhaps in this way. M. N*s 
D. I. ii. 45. ^ 

Thorough, mep. through. L. L. L. H. 
i. 234 ; 2 H. 6. IV, i, 87; Tim. IV, iii, 
485 ; J. C. Ill, i, 137. 


were veiy thin, and were distinguished 
from the pence by having a losebehind 
the queen’s prome. Johm, I, i, 143. 

Three-man beetle, a rammer worked by 
three men. 2 H. 4, 1, ii, 215. 

Three-man-song-men, singers of glees in 
three ports. vV. T. IV, m, 40. 

Thiee-nooked. odj. having three comers, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. A. &C. IV, 
vi, 6. 

Threejpile, sb. the richest kind of velvet. 
W. T. IV, iii, 13. 

Three-piled, adi. having a thick pile. 
M. for M. 1, 11, 32. Used figiirativelv, 
high-flown, superfine. L. L. L. V, li, 
407. 


Tliou, V. t to address one as *'thou,** in Threne, «b. a funeral song, dirge. Phoen. 

« ; li m m.T ¥T'» a m/% ** 


the way of insult. Tw. N. Ill, ii, 42. 49. 

Though, con;, what though what mat- Thrift, sb. thrr 
ters it? M. W. I, i, 251; As, III, iii, V. I, i, 175; 
45 ; H. 5, II, i, 7. Thrifty, adj, wi 


brift, sb. thrivii^, good success. M. of 
V. I, i, 175; Ham. Ill, ii, 70, ii, 178. 


45 ; H. 5, n, i, 7. Thrifty, adj, won by thrift. As, 11, iii, 39. 

Thought, sb. care, anxiety, sorrow, mel- Thrive, v. i, to cause to thrive, to help, 
ancholy. Tw. N. II, iv. 111; Ham. R. 2, 1, iii, 84. 
in, i. 85, IV, V, 184; J. C. II, i, 187; Throe, v. t, to put in agony, Tp, II, i. 


A. & C, IV, vi, 35 ; Sonn. xliv, 9. With 
a thought =» as swift as thouglit, in a 


moment. Tp. IV, i, 184; 


222. To bring forth with agony. A. 8e 
C. lU, vii, 79. 


iv, 210. So, “upon a thought.” Mac. 
m, iv, 55. a 

Thoughteu, p, p. be you thoughten 
entertain the thought, be Bsauxed, Per. 
IV, vi, 107. 


4, n, Tluong, V, t. to fill as with a crowd. V. 


&, A. 987. 

Thronged, p. p, crowded, entirely pos- 
sessed. Per. I, i, 101, U, i, 73. Aessed 


as in a crowd. Lucr. 1417. 

Throstle, sb, the song-thrush. M. N's 


Thought-executing, od^swift as thought D. HI, i, 116; M. of V. I, ii, 54. 

in operation. C^r, Ul, ii, 4. Through, adv. To go through or be 

Thou&tful, adj, careful. 2 H. 4, IV, v, through with - to complete a baigain. 
73. M. for M. II, i, 257; Per. IV, ii, 47; 


Thou^tful, adj, careful. 2 H. 4, IV, v, 
73. 

Thought-sick, adj, sick with anxiety or 
sadness. Ham. HI, iv, 51. 

Thrall, sb. slavery. Pass. P. 266. adj. 


2 H. 4, 1, ii, 42. Thoroughly. T. & 
C. II. iii, 216; Cym. IV, ii, 161. 
hroughfare, th, thoroughfare. M. of 


Thrall, sb. slavery. Pass. P. 266. adj. Throi^hfare, sb. thoroughfare. M. of 
enslaved. V. & A. 837. W, II, vii. 42; Cym. I, li, 9. 

Thralled, p. p. enslaved. Ham. Ill, iv. Throughly, adv. thoroughly. Tp. ID, 
74, iii, 14; Ham. IV, v, 138; M. A. IV, 

Thrasonical, odi. boastful. As,V, ii, 29; . . 

L. L. L. V, i,*ll. Throw, sb. At this throw •• at this cast 

Thread v i to pass through. Lear, H, orventure; a figure from dice or bowls, 
i, 119; i. ^ 


Threaden, adj. made of thread. H. 6, Thrum, the tu^ end weaved 
m, chor *10; Comp. 9^ . M. N a D. V. i, 278. 

Three-farthings. The Areedarthing Thmmm^ adj. made of coarse yam 
ineces of El^belh, stiudk m 1561, M. W. IV, u. 66. 
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Thrusting, sh. impulse. Lear, 1, ii, 120. 

Thuuderstone, sb, thunderbolt. J. C. 1, 
iii, 49; Cym. IV, ii, 272; cf. Oth. V, 
ii, 237. 

Thwart, adj. perverse. Lear, I, iv, 288. 
V. t to cross. Per. IV, iv, 10. 

Tib’s rush. See A. W. 11, ii, 21, note. 

'Ticed, p,p. enticed. T. A. 11, iii, 92. 

Tickle, adj- unstable, tottbing. M. for 
M. I, ii, 165 ; 2 H. 6. 1, i. 211. ^‘Tickle 
o’ the sere” is an expression used of a 
musket in which the ”sere” or trigger 
is moved with the least touch; hence 
*‘lungs tickle of tBe sere” are such as 
are easily provoked to laughter. Ham. 
11, ii, 321. 

Ticlde-brain, eb. said to be a cant name 
for some strong liquor. 1 H. 4, II, iv, 
886 . 

Tickling, adj. cajoling, flattering. John, 
n, i. 573. 

Ticklish, adj. wanton. T. & C. IV, v, 61. 

Tick-tack, a kind of backgammon. 
M.forM. I, ii, 183. 

Tide, time, season. T. & C. V, i, 80. 
High tides = festivals. John, lU, i, 
86. “The tide of tunes” — the 
regular course of time. J. C. HI, i, 
258. V. i. to betide. M. N’s D. V, i, 
202 . 

Tight, adj. adroit, quick, smart. A. & 
C. IV, iv, 15. Oi a sldp, watertight, 
sound. Tp. V, i, 224; T. of S. II, i, 
371. 

Tightly, adv. briskly, smartly. M. W. I, 
ui, 76, n, iii, 59. 

Tike, sb. a cur. Lear, HI, vi, 69; H. 5, 
^ H, i, 28. 

TUly-fally, or Tilly-vally, inter, an ex- 
clamation of gc^natured contem^. 
.2 H. 4, II, iv, 79; Tw. N. H, iii, 75. 

Tilth, s6. tillage. Tp. H, i, 146 ; M. for 
M. I, iv, 44. 

Tilting, pr. p. contending. C. of E. IV, 
ii, 6. 

Timbered, p. p. too slightlv timbered — 
•made of too light wood. Ham. IV, 
vii, 22. 

Time, s6. used for “the time” or “the 
times.” Ham. HI, i, 70. “The time 


of scorn” the scornful time. Oth. 

IV, ii, 55. “The time” — the«,pre8ent 
condition of thin(». John, IV, ii, 61, 

V. vii, 110; Mac. IV, iii, 10; Ham. I, 
i V, 189; Cym.IV,f, 11. 

I Timeless, adj. untimely.. B. 8, 1, li, 117 ; 
R. 2, IV, 1, 5; R. & J. V, iii, 162; IH. 
6, V, iv, 5 ; 2 H. 6,»ra, ii, 187 ; T. A. 
II, iii, 265; Lucr. 44. 

Timely, adj. opportune, weKome. ^ Mac. 

in, iii, 7. aav. early. Mac. H, iii, 44. 
Timely-parted, odj.^dead in nature’s 
gooa time. 2 H. 6, lU, ii, 161. 
Time-pleaser, a time-server, one who 
complies with the times., Tw. N. U, 

iii, 188; Cor. IH, i, 45. 

Tinct, s6. colour, dye. Ham. IH, iv, 91. 
Tincture. A. W. V, iii, 102 ; A. & C. 
I, V, 87. 

Tincture, s&. dye, colour. Sonn. liv, 6; 
Two G. IV, iv, 151. 

[ Tire, a head-dress. Two G. IV, iv, 
181; M. W. m, iii, 49; M. A. Ill, 

iv, 12 ; A. & C. II, V, 22. Dress, attire. 
Sonn, liii, 8. Furniture of a bedroom. 
Per. m, ii, 22. 

Tire, v. i. to feed ravenously, like a bird 
of prey. V. & A. 56 ; 8 11. 6, 1, i, 269 ; 
Tim. m, 6, 4 ; Cynu HI, iv, 93. To 
dress. C. of £. II, li, 97 ; Cym. HI, 
vi, 2; V. & A. 177. v. t. to make to 
feed ravenously, to glut. Lucr. 417. 
But see note. 

Tiring-house, sb. a dressing-room. M. 
N’s D. HI, i, 4. 

Tirrits, sb. mispronunciation of terrors. 
2 H. 4, II, iv, 195. 

Tisick, sb. phthisic, a cough. T. & C. V, 
iii, 101; cf. 2H. 4 ,II,Tv, 80. 

Tithe, V. i. to take tithes. John, IH, i, 
154. 

Tithe-woman, every tenth woman. 
A. W. I, iii, 80 n. 

Tithing, s&. a subdiv^ion of a county. 
Lear, HI, iv, 182. 

Title-lbd, sb. title-page. 2 H. 4, I, i, 
60. 

Tittles, s6. trifles. L. L. LjpIV, i, 77. 
To, compared to. T^. I, ii, 480; 
. '6, in, ii, 25; 2 H. 6, IH, i, 64; 
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^ 1 ®* *• '*’® *“»“ ow, (the leaves <rf a 

im; Jol^ 1. 1 , 144; T. & C. I, i. 7. book), T. A. IV. i, 41. 


^In regard to. Cym. I, i, 60. 


ov... " i — — . *^?H®*’* sensotion, delicate feding. 

■ £•.1'^’ I. «. 71 ; Mac. IV, ii. 0 ; Sonn. cxU. 6. 

' S’ ,^“^3!**** of wool. Motive. A. & C. I, ii, 174. Trait. As, 

’* • T. IV, 3 n. ». *. to yidd a tod. V, iv, 37 ; T. & C. Ill, iii, 176, IV, ii. 


W.T.IV,iii.88.e 


96. A dash, spice. U, S, IV, iv, 157. 


wrs t I I » -ww-w --- - . I V, A V , avf. 

lofore, (^v. hdore. L. L. L. Ill, i, 77; Touchstone. •! H. 4, IV, iv, 10; R. 3, 


T. A. in, i.^94. 

Toge, 3b. a toga, gown. Cor. II, iii, 112, 
T^^, lOdy^weanng a toga, gowned. 


Toil, V. t. to exercise 


IV, ii, 8; Tim. IV, iii, 387. “Of noble 
touch” =* of tried nobility. Cor. IV, 
i, 49. “Brave toucli” — fine test of 
valour. M. N*s D, HI. ii, 70. Slight 


p. V, 1 , 74; Ham. I, i, 72. touch” =« to have no skill. R. 2, 1, lii, 

Token, sh. sign, pledge of love. Two G. 165; Ham. Ill, ii, 347. 

W, iv, 70. V. t. to betoken. A. W, IV, Touch, v. L to test, prove. John, lU, i, 
ii» 98. 100; Oth. Ill, iii, 82; Tim. Ill, iii, 6; 

Tokened, odf. marked with plague spots. Cor. H. iii, 188. To reach. Tirn. I, i. 

A. &C. m, X, 9. 16. To inspire. \V. T. 11, i, 176. To 

Toll, V. i, to pay toll. A. W. V, iii, 146. concern. Lear, V, i, 25. To touch 

V. t. to take toll. John, IH, i, 154. To near ^ to hurt, injure. 11. 3, 11, iii. 


. M. N*8 I hint. H. 8. V, i, tS. “To know no 


sound for. 2 H. 4, 1, i, 103. 
Tombed, p.p. buried, ^nn. iv, 13. 


26, iv, 25, HI, ii. 23. To taint, sully. 
Ham. IV, v, 203. 


Tomboys, w. coarse strumpets. Cym. Tourney, v. i, to tilt, run in a tournament. 

I, vi, 121. Per. II, i, 108, 142. 

Tongue, v, i, to utter with the tongue. Touse, v. U to pull, tear, rack. M . for M. 
Cym. V, iv, 145. To denounce. M. V, i, 309. See also Toaze. 


for M. IV, iv, 2& Toward, adj. docile, tractable. V. & A. 

Tongues, s6. vot^. Cor. II, iii, 206, 1157; T. of S. V, ii, 182 ; Pass. P. IV, 

HI, ii, 35. IS. adv. imminent, ready at hand, in 

Too much, used substantively. A. W. preparation. M. N*s D. Ill, i, 70 
in, ii, 88; Ham. IV, vii, 118. Ham. I, i, 77, V, ii, 357; As, V, iv 

Too too, adv. repeat^ for emphasis. 35; Lear, II, i, 10; Tim. Ill, vi, 60. 
Two G. n, iv, 201 ; M. of V. II, vi, Towardly, adj. docile. Tim. Ill, i, 34. 


preparation. M. N*s D. Ill, i, 70; 
Ham. I, i, 77, V, ii, 357; As, V, iv. 


42; Ham. I, ii, 129; Lucr. 174, 


I Towards, adv. in preparation. R. & J. 


T<m, v.t. to surpass. Mac. IV, iii, 57; I, v, 120. 

Cor. II, i, 18; Lear, I, ii, 21; Ham. Tower, v. i. to soar, as a bird of prey. 
IV, vii, 88. John, 11, i, 350, V, ii, 149; Mac. 11, iv. 


Topfull, adj, full to the brim. Mac. 1, v, 
39. 


39 . T<jy, sb. a trifle, idle fan^, folly. M. N’s^ 

Topless, adj, without a superior, supreme. D. V, i, 3 ; Mac. H, iii, 92 ; John, 1, i, 

T. & C. 1. iii, 152. 232; Ham. I. iii, 6, iv. 75; Cym. VI, 

Topped, p,p, ha^ng the top cut off. ii, 194; K. & J. IV, i, 110. 

IV. 9. Trace, v. t. to follow. 1 H. 4. HI. i. 48; 

Torcher, a torchbearcr, A. W. II, i, Mac. IV, i, 153; Ham. V, ii, 119. 

131 . Range. M. N’s D. 11. i, 25. s 

Torch-slaves. s6. staves to which torches Tract, s6. track. ,Tim. I, i, 68. Coi^. 

were aflSxed. H. 5, IV, ii, 46. Sonn. vii, 12; H. 8, I* i. 40; R. 3, III, 

'foitive, adj, twisted. T. & C. I, iii, 9. iii, 65. 
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Tiade» sb, resoit» traffic, beaten track. IVavel, sb. wandering, rouDoing. Oth. 1, 
R. 2, UI, iii, 156; 2 H. 4, 1, i, 174; H. iii, 1S9. “After a deaxuxeJtiMvd of 

d, V, i, S6. “The trades of moe pre* regard,*' allowing his look to pass 

ferments’* — where more preferments gravely frcnn one to another. Tw. N. 

are to be met with. H, 8. V, i, S6. Busi- II, v, 50. v. t.«to tour the provinces, 

ness. Tw. N. m, i, 72; Ham. in, ii. Ham. H, ii, 826. 

825. Travel-tainted, adj. travel-stained. 2 H. 

Traded, adj. practised, experienced. 4, IV, iii, 86. ^ 

John, IV, lii, 109; T.Tk C. H, ii, 64. Traverse, v. t. to march to the right or 
Trade-fallen, adj, &llen out of employ- left. 2 H. 4, IH, ii, 264; Oth. 1, iii, 
ment, 1 H. 4, IV, ii, 28. 867. .v,t,io parry. M. W. H, iii, 28. 

Traditional, adj. attached to traditions. adv. across. As^IH, iv, 38. 

R. 8, m, i, 45. Traversed, p. p. cro&ed, folded. Tim. 

Traducement, s5. tadumny. Cor. 1, iz, V, iv, 7. 

22. Tray-trip, sb. a common game at dice 

Trafficker, sb. trader, merchant. M. of which depended on throwing a trey. 

V.I,i,12. Tw.N.iTv, 170. 

Ti^, sb. an allurement, bait. Mac. IV, Treacher, sb. traitor. Lear, I, ii, 118. 

111, 118. v, t, to entice, decoy. John, Treasoncus, adj. treasonable. Mac. II, 
m, iv, 175; T. A. V, i, 104; 1 H. 6, iii, 131. 

U, iii, 85. Treasure, v. t. to enrich. Sonn. vi, 8. 

Traitorly, adj. treacheroiu. W. T. IV, sh. treasury. Sonn. cxxxvi, 5. 

iv, 781. Treasury, sb. treasure. W. T. IV, iv, 842 ; 

Trammel up. To entangle as in a net. H. 5, 1, ii, 165 ; 2 H. 6, 1, iii, 129. 

Mac. 1, vii, 8. Treaties, sb. entreaties. A. & C. HI, ad. 

Tranced, p.p. entranced. Lear, V, iii, 62. 

218. Treatise, sb. discourse. V. & A. 774; 

Tranect, sb. a ferry; a doubtful word. Mac. V, v, 12; M. A. 1, i, 277. 

M. of V. in, iv,- 53 n. Treble, v. t. “trebles thee o’er” — makes 

Translate, v. i. to transform. M. N’s thee thrice as great. Tp. H, i, 212. 

D. 1, i, 191, in, i, 108; Ham. HI, i. Treble-dated, adj. living tor three gene- 

113. To interpret. T. & C. IV, v, rations. Phoen. 17. 

112. Trembling, adj. causing tremor, terrible. 

Transport, v. t. to remove from the world. 1 H. 8, I, ii, 95. 

M. for M. IV, iii, 64 ; M. N’s D. IV, Trench, v. t. to cut. V. & A. 1052 ; Two 

ii, 4. G, in, ii, 7. To dig, cut furrows in. 

Transportance, sb. conv^ance. T. & C. 1 H. 4, 1, i, 7 ; Mac. in, iv, 27. To 

m, ii, 11. divert from its course, by digging. 1 

Transpose, v. t. to interpret. Mac. IV, H. 4, m, i, 112. 

iii, 21. € Trenchant, adj. sharp, cutting. Tim. IV, 

^^Trans-shape, v.f. to transform. M.A.V, iii, 115. 

iv, 165. ^ TVencher, sb. wooden platter. Cor. IV, 

Trash, sb. a feeble creature. Oth. n, i, v, 49. 

297, V, i, 85. Trencher-friends, sb. parasites. Tim. Ul, 

Trash, v. t. to loj^ cut off the branches. vi, 90. 

Tp. I, ii, 81. To restrain by fastening Trencher-knmht, sb. a servant who waits 
• a weight to the neck of an over-eager at table. L. L. L. V, ii, 464. v 
hound. Oth. 11, i, 297. Trey, sb. a three at cards or dice. L. L. 

Travail, v. i. to labour, toil. A. W. H, L. V, ii^ 282. 
iii, 156; Tun. V, i, 15. Tribulation of Tower-hill. Perhaps re- 
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fm to some Puntaa oonffresAtion. 

H. 8, V, iv, 59. ^ 

Tnbunal pleba, blunder for **tribunus 

rtebis.” T. A. IV, iii, 02. 

Tnoe, j 6. a abort spiace of time. Tw. N. 
IV, ii^IlO; Lear, I, i, 216. 

ab. a peculiar feature, character- 
istic expressioii of fbok or voice. A. W. 

I, i, 90; Jo^, I, i, 85; Lear, IV, vi, 
100. CustcSa, habit. M. for M. V, 
i, 50S; 2 H. 4, I. ii, 202; Ham. IV, 
vii, IM. KdscIl art. Ham. V, i, 97. 
Trifle, whim. lUm. IV, iv, 61 ; W. T. 
n, i, 51 ; Cor. IV. iv, 21 ; T. of S. IV. 
iii, 67. V. t. to dress up, adorn. H. 5, 
m, vi, 74. To draw, in the language 
of heraldry. Ham. U, ii. 451. 

Tricking, a6. ornaments. M. W. IV, iv. 
78. 

Tricksy, adj. full of tricks, sportive. Tp. 

y, i, 226; M. of V. Ill, v. 60. 

Trifle, v.t to reduce to insigniflcanoe. 
Mac. n, iv, 4. s6. a toy. Tp. V, i, 
112; M. N’s D. I, i, 34. 

Trigon, s&. a triangle. 2 H. 4. II. iv, 255. 
When the three superior planets. Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, met in one of the 
fieiy signs, Aries, I^, or Sagittarius, 
th^ were said t^ form a fiery trigon. 
Trill, V. t, to trickle. Lear. IV, iii, 12. 
Triple, adj. tliird. A. W. II, i, 107; 
A. & C. I. i, 12. 

Triple-turned, adj. thrice false. A. & C. 

IV, xii, IS. 

Triplex, s5. triple time in music. Tw. N. 

V, i, 33. 

Tristful, adj. sorrowful. Ham. HI, iv, 
1 H. 4, n. iv. 382. 

Triumph, s6. a trump card. A. & C. 

IV, xiv, 20. A tournament. 1 H. 6, 

V, V, 31. A public festivity. 3 H. 6, 
V, vii, 43. 

Triumviiy, ab. a body of three. L. L. L. 
IV, iii, 49. • 

Trojan, a cant term for a boon com- 
panion or irrmilar liver. 1 H. 4, II, 
1, 66; H. 5, i, 18. 

Troll, V. t. to ^g glibly. Tp. HI, ii, 1 13. 
X>n>ll’^y -dames, St. the Fredbh game of 
trou madame, W. T. IV, iii, 83. It 


appears to have been like the modem 
ba^telle. 

Troop, V. i. to march in company. 2 H. 4, 
rV, i, 62; Lear, I. i, 131. 

Tropically, adv. figuratively. Ham. Ill, 
ii, 232. 

Trot, sb. a bawd or a decrepit old 
woman. M. for M. Ill, ii, 46; T. of 
S. I, ii, 77. • 

Troth, sb. truth. M. N’s D. II, ii. .36; 
Cor. IV, V, 186. Faith. Lucr. 571; 
M. N’s D. II. ii, 42. 

Troth-plight, sb. betrothal. W. T. I, ii. 
278. p. p. betrotMbd. W. T. V. iii. 
151 ; H. 5, H, i, 19. 

Trow, V. i. to think, believe. Lear. I, iv, 
121. To know. H. 8, 1, i, 184. 
“Trow you” — do you know? can 
you tell? As, HI, ii, 166. “I trow ” 
IS an expression of slight surprise or 
contempt. U. & J. 11, v, 62; M. W. 
I, iv, 110, II, i, 56. 

Tmant, v. i. to play the truant. C. of K. 
III. ii. 17. 

Truckle-bed, sb. a low bed which runs 
on castors and can be pushed under 
another. M. W, IV, v, 6; R. & J. 
n, i, 39. 

True, adj. honest. M. W. II, i, 130; 
M. A. Ill, iii, 47; Cym. II, iii, 71; 
2 H. 4, ind. 40. 

True-penny, ab. an honest fellow. Ham. 
I, v, 150. ^id also to be a mining 
term, denoting an indication in the 
soil where ore is to be found. 
Trumpery, sb. gaudy apparel. Tp. IV, 
i, 1^. 

Trumpet, sb. trumpeter. T. & C. IV, 
V, 6; Oth. I, v, 8 (stage direction). 
Tniheheon, v. i. to cudgel. 2 H. 4, II, 
iv, 138. • 

Truncheoncr, ab. a person carrying a 
truncheon. H. 8, V, iv, 48. 
Trundle-tail, ah. a long-tailed dog. Lear, 

III, vi, 69. 

Trunk sleeve, ab. a full sleeve. T. of S. 

IV, iii, 138. • 

Trust, sb. trustee.^ T. A. T, i, 181. 
Trustless, adj. faithless. I^ucr. 2. 

Trv, ib. trial, test. Tim. V, i, 9. “To 
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bring to try ’* is to brinff a ship as Twiggy adf. made of twigs or wicker 
dose to the wind as poasiDle, so as to w^. Otn. II, iii, 140. Ste note. 

He to. Tp. 1, i, SS. v. t to test. Twilled, adj, a word of which the tnean- 
Tim. II, ii, 184. ing is unknown. Tp. IV, i, 64. It 

Tub-fast, the abstinenoe which at- has been variously supposed^ signijy 

tended the use of the tub or salt batii ** covered with se^ or reeds,” or« 
employed in the cure of venereal dis- "ridged,’’ or "fringed with matted 
ease. Tim. IV, iii, 87; cf. M. for M. grass," or "smeAed with mud." 

III, i, 63. • Twin, e. t. to twin in Jove — to love 

Tuck, A. a rapier. Tw. N. HI, iv, 814; like twins. Cor. IV, iv, 15; cf. Oth. 

1 H. 4, U, iv, 840. U, iii, 804. 

Tucket, A. a preliminary flourish on the Twink, «&. a twinl^^ling, an instant. Tp. 
trumpet (Itol. toccata). M. of V. V, IV, i, 43; T. of SMi, i, 308. 

i, 181; H. 5, IV, ii, 35. Twire, v. i. to twinkle. Sonn. xxviii, 18. 

Tmrged, p. p. worried Uke a rat. Mac. Twist, a6. a skein. Cor. V, vi, 06. 

fli, i, 111. ’Twixt, prep, betwixt. V. & A. 76; Tp. 

Tuition, s6. protection. M. A. I, i, 844. 1, ii, 840. 

Tumbler, A, a tumbler’s hoop was badge, distinguishing mark, 

dedced with parti-coloured rioands. K. 3, IV, iv, 8^; H. 8, 1, iii, 81. 

L. L. L. m, i, 178. T^^^nicaUy, adv, violently. Ham. U, 

Tun-dish, s&. a funnel. M. for M. HI, ii, 336. 

ii, 161. T^^^nous, adj, tyrannical. W. T. II, 

Turk, the Grand Turk, the Sultan. iii, 88. Cruel, inhuman. R. 3, IV, 

8 H. 4, UI, ii, 899; H. 5, V, ii, 806. iii, 1; Horn. II, ii, 454. 

To turn Turk is to prove a renq^ade, 

to chai^ completely for the worse. Umber, s5. a brown colour or pigment. 
Ham. lU, ii, 870; M. A. Ill, iv, 49. As, I, iii, 108. 

Turk Gr^iy — Pope Gregory VH. Umbered, p. p. darkened, embrowned. 

1 H. 4, V; iii, 44. H. 5, IV; dior. 9r 

Turlygod, a name given to mad beggars. Umbrage, s6. shadow. Ham. V, ii, 
Lw, H, iii, 80. See note. 119. 

Turn, V, t, to modulate or adapt. As, Unable, adj, weak, feeble. H. 5, epil. 1 ; 

U, V, 3. To return, give back. R. 8, Lear, I, i, 59. 

IV, i, 89. To turn pale. Cor. IV, vi, Unaccommi^ated, p. p. unfurnished with 
60. V, i, to chang^ alter. . Two G. what is necessary. Ijear, III iv, 106. 
n, ii, 4. To return. H. 5, H, ii, 88; Unaccustomed, adj, unwonted, unseemly. 
R. 3, IV, iv, 184. Turn ba^ 1 H. 6, III, i, 93. 

recoil. W. T. IV, iv, 888. Unactiye, adj. inactive. Cor. I, i, 97. 

Turnbull Street. iSirnmill Street near Unadvised, ad;, without intention. Lucr. 

Clerkenwell, notorious for prostitutes. 1488; Two G. IV, iv, 118. Incon- 
I 8 H. 4, in, ii, 898. siderate, rash. John, II, i, 45, 191, 

Tush,.s5. tusk. V. & A. 617. V, ii, 138 ; T. A. H, i, 38. 

TwangUng, adj, twanging, jingling. Tp. Unadvisedly, adv. inconsideratelly. R. 8, 
in, ii, 138; T. of S. II, i, 157. IV. iv, 898. r 

Tweak, v. i. to twitch. Ham. H, ii, 668. Unagreeable, adj. unsuitable. Tim. H, 
’Tween, prep, between. V. & A. 869; • ii, 45. 

Ham. V, u, 48. Unaneled, adj, without having received 

Twelve score, twelve score yards. M. W. extreme unction. Haift. I, v, 77. 
m, ii. 88; 1 H. 4, H, iv, 588; 8 H. 4, Unapprovid, adj. unconfirmed. Comp, 
m, ii, 45. 58. 
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Unaptness, «6. disindination. Tim. n» 

u. 1«. 

Unaitamtedt od;. unimpaired* unpreju* 
diced. R. &. J. 1, ii, 85. 

Unavoided, adj, inevitable. R. d* II* i* 
268 •R. S, iV^ iv, 217. 

Unbadced, p.p. unridden. Tp. IV* i» 
176 ;V.& A.S2». 

Unbanded* od;. without a band. As,EQ[» 
ii* 851. • 

Unbarbed* od;. unarmoured* bare. Cor. 

in* ii* 99. ^ 

Unbated, od;. unBlunted. Ham. IV* vii* 
188, V. u. 809. 

Unbelt, od;. unbegotten. R. 2, HI, 

iii, 88. 

Unbent, od;. with bow unprepared. 
Q^. lU* iv* 107. 

Unbid* od;. uninvited. 3 H. 6, V, i, 18. 
Unbidden, odj. uninvited. 1 H. 6, 11, ii, 
55. 

Unblown, adj. unopened. R. 8, IV, iv, 10. 
Unbolt, V. u to open* reveal. Tim. 1* i, 

54. 

Unbolted, adj. unsifted, coarse. Lear, 

n, ii, 61. 

Unbonneted, adj. with the cap off, with- 
out concealment. Oth. I, u, 23. See 
note. ^ 

Unbookish, adj. ignorant, unskilled. 
Oth. IV, i. 101. 

Unbraced, adj. unbuttoned. J. C. I, iii, 
48, n. i, 262 ; Ham. II, i, 78. 
Unbraided, adj. undamaged. W. T. IV, 

iv, 201. 

Unbreathed, adj. unexercised, untrained. 
M. N’s D. V, i, 74. 

Unbroke* adj. unbroken. R. 2* IV* i, 
215. 

Uncapable, adj. incapable. M. of V. IV, 
i, 5 ; Oth. IV, ii, 228. 

Uncape, v. i. to throw off the hounds, un- 
couple. M. W. m, iii, 145. 

Uncase, v. i. to undress. L. L. L. V, ii, 
689; T. of S. I. i. 202. 

Unchsurge, v. t. to acquit of blame, make 
no accusation against. Ham. IV* vii* 
67. t 

Uncharged* adj. unaasaikd. fTim. V, iv, 

55. 


Unchary, adv. heedlesslly. Tw. N. lU* 
iv, 192. 

Unchecked, adj. uncontradicted. M. of 

V. HI, i, 2. 

Unchikl^, p.p. deprived of childien. 
Cor. V, vi, 152. 

Uncivil, adj. unmannerly* rude, uncivil- 
ised. Two G. V, iv, 17 ; Tw. N. U, iii* 
117; 2 H. m, i, 310. 

Unclasp, V. i. to di^ose, reveal. M. A. 

I, i,285; W. T. HI, ii, 164. 

Unclew, V. t. to unwind* unfasten* undo. 
Tim. I* i. 171. 

Uncoined, adj. not Wmped and passol 
from one to another like current coin, 
but plain metal which had received no 
impression. H. 5, V, ii, 153. 

Uncoited, adj. deprived of one’s horse. 
1 H. 4, n, ii, 37. 

Uncomprehensive, adj. incomprehensi- 
ble. T. & C. m* iii, 198. 
Unconfinable, adj. unrestrainable. M. 

W. H, ii, 18. 

Unconfirmed, adj. inesmerienced. M. A. 

HI. iii, 107; L. L. L. IV. ii, 17. 
Uncouth, adj. unknown, strange. As, H* 
vi. 6; T. A. H, iii, 211. 

Uncouple, v. t. to let slip, slip off the 
leashes. T. A. H. iu 3; V. & A. 
674. 


Unction, s&. an ointment, solve. Ham. 

Ill, iv,145. IV, vii. 141. 

Uncurrent, adj. unfit for currency. Ham. 
II, ii, 422. 

Uncurse, v. t. to free from a curse. R. 2, 
m. ii, 137. 

Undeaf, v. t. to free from deafness. R. 2* 
II, i, 16. 

Undeeded, adj. not marked by any feat 
df arms. Mac. V, vii, 20. 

Under, adj. “the under fiends” — thi 
fiends below. Cor. IV, v, 92. 
.Under-bear, v.t. to undergo, endure. 

John, III, i, 65 ; H. 2, 1, iv, 29. 
Underborne, p.p. border^, or perhaps 
lined. M. A. ill, iv* 20. 

Undercrest, v. t. to wear as a crest. Col? 
I, ix, 72. 

Undergo, v. t. to undertake. Two G. V* 
iv, 42; J. C. I, iii* 123; Tim. HI, v. 
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24. To endure^ sustain, «ijoy. M.for Unezperient, odf. ineapcrien^ Comp. 
M. I, i, 24; Ham. I. K S4. 81S. 

Undergoing, od;. enduring. Tp» 1, ii, UnezpreasiTe. odL ineiprestible. As, 
157. niTii. 10. 

Underakinker, s6. an und^-diawer or Unfair, v. t. to dqpshre of beauty. Sonn. 

tapster. 1 H. 4, 11, iv, 22. v, 4. ^ ^ r 

Understand, v. t quibble for ** stand un- Unfathered, adj. not produced in the or- 
der.” C. of £. n, i, 64; Two G. 11, v. dinaiy course of Aituie. 2 H. 4, IV, 
28. • iv, 122. 

Undertake, v. L to engage with. T. A. 1, UnfeUowed, adj, without an equal. Ham. 
i 486; M. W. HI. v. 111 ; Tw. N. 1, V, ii, 141. 

iii, 54. To assume, undergo. T. & Unfenoed, adj. unprotected, defenOeless. 
C. m, ii. 77. T. of S. IV, ii, 106. John, H, i, 886. ^ 

To challenge. T! of S. U, i, 25. To Unfix, v. t to uplift, set on end. Mac. 1, 

take charge of. H. 8, H, i, 97. To iii, 185. 

guarantee. Comp. 280. v. t. to be a Unfold, v. t, to expose, publish. A. & C. 
supporter. Oth. H, iii, 320. V, ii, 169. 

UnderUker, s5. one who takes upon him- Unfolding, adj. “the unfolding star” is 
self the business of others, as surety or the morning star which by its rising 

agent. Tw. N. HI, iv, 802. “Let me marks the time for letting the sheep 

be his imdertaker” «> let me be re- out of the fold. M. for M. IV, ii, 191. 

sponsible for him. Oth. IV, i. Unfool, v. t to take away the reproach of 

206. folly. M. W. IV, ii, 101. 

Undervalued, adj. inferior in value. M. Unforced, adj. natural. Oth. U, i, 282. 

of V. I, i, 165, 11, vii, 53. ^ Unfurnish, v. U to deprive. W. T. V, 

Underwrite, v. i. to subscribe to, submit 128. 

to. T. & C. II, iii, 124. Unfurnished, p. p. unwvided with a 

Under-wrought, p. p. undermined. John, companion. M. of Y. IH, ii, 126. 

U, i, 95. Ungemtured, adj. vd^ut the |[»wer of 

Undeserver, s&. a person of no merit. 2 procreation. M. for M. IH, li, 162. 

H. 4, H, iv, 862; J. C. IV, iii, 12. UngM, v. i. to relax. Tw. N. IV, i, 14. 
Undeserving, adj. undeserved. L. L. L. Ungored, adj. unwounded. Ham. V ii, 

V, ii, 866. Taken by some as a sub- 

stantive, in the sense of “want of Ungot, p. p. unbegotten. M. for M. V, 
merit.” i, 142. 

Undisposed, adj, not inclined to merri- Ungotten, p. p. unbegotten. H. 5, I, ii, 
ment. C. of £. I, ii, 80. 287. ^ 

Undistinguished, adj. that cannot be Unsradous, adj. mceless, wicked. Tw. 
distinctly trac^, boundless. Lear, IV, N . IV, i, 46 ; Hiun. 1, iii, 47. 
vi, 271. V Ungravely, adv. without dignity or seri- 

JUndividable, adj. undivided. C. of E. ousness. Cor. H, iii, 222. 

n, ii, 121. Unhair, v, t. to strip the hair from. A. & 

Undo, V. t. to ruin, defeat. H. 5, V, ii, C. II, v, 64. 

1^; Tim. HI, ii, 47. Unhaii^, adj. unbeafded. John, V, ii. 

Undone, p. p. solved. Per. I, i, 117. 183. 

Uneared, p. p. unploughed. Sonn. iii, 5. Unhandsome, adj. unbecoming. As, 
sUneatb, adv. hardly, with difficulty. 2 rail. 2; 1 H. 4, 1, iii, 44. Ungenerous. 

H. 6, n, iv, 8. Oth. HI, iv, 152. ^ 

Uneffectual, adj. ineffectual. Ham. 1, v, Unhappiedt p. p. rendered unhappy. IL 
90 . 2, m, i, 10. 
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_ _ adv» unluck%» unf(irtuzuili|y. 
UuuiVfT, 18; Lear, I, ii, 188; U. 
^ I, iv, 89. 

Unliftpiitiiess, j 8. mischievouineiB, capae- 
itarfoL^. R. 8, Miachief. 

> M. Arn, h 81J^ 

Unhappy, ad;, miachierous, unlucky. 
A. W. IV, V, 56V Cym. V, v, 158; 
Lucr. 1565., 

Unfaarden'd, adi. soft, impcesabnabie. 
M. N’s D. 1. 1, 85. 

Unhtttched, p. p. uni^yiackMed. Otfa. m, 
iv, 148. nack^. Tw. N. Ill, iv, 

m 

Unheart, v. t. to dishearten. Cor. V. i, 
49. 

Unheedy, adi. inoonsiderate. M. N’a D. 

I. i. 887. 

Ui 


adj. unayailing. 8 H. 6, IQ, 

i, 8i8. 

Unhoused, adj. without household cares, 
undomesticated. Oth. I, ii, 86. 

Unhouseled, p. p. witboiit having re* 
oeived the sacrament. Ham. I, v, 77. 
Unhuitful, od;. hannless. M.farM.in, 

ii, 185. „ , . 

Unimproved, p* p. unproved. Ham. 1, i, 

96. 

Unintelligent, adj. not being aware. W. 

Inion/sb. a large p^l. Ham. V. ii, 864. 
Jnjointed, adj. disjointed, incoherent. 
lH.4,I,iii,65. 

Jnjust, 0^’. dishonest. W. T. IV, iv, 

664; lH.4.IV,ii,87. 

Injustly, adv. dishonestly, unfairly. A. 

W.IV,ii,76. „ TIT 

f nlrAnnt^ v.T. to disdose. Ham. QI, 

ii,79. 

Unkii^, adj. unnatural. Lear, I, i, MO, 
in, iv, 70; As, H, vii. 175; I H. 6. 

IV, i, 198; childless, V. aad A. 804. 

Unkmglike,ad;.unking]y. Cym.IILj;7v 
Unkiss, to undo by a kiss. R.8,V,i, 

74. 

Unknit, v. t. to\intie. 1 H. * 

dCor. IV, ii, 81. 

Unlace, v. t. to undo. Oth. H, in, 186 

[ 211 ] 


Unlike, adj. unlikely. M. for M. V, i, 
58; Cor.HI,i,48; Cym.V»v.854. 
Unlived, p. p.d«»ivedmlife,dead. laicr. 
1754 . 

UnloDked, adj. unczpectecL R. 8, L iu* 
814. Unlooked for - overlooked, neg* 
lected. SoniL xxv, 4. 

Unlustious, adj, dim, wanting lustre. 
Cym. I, vi, iw. 

UmnaDned, adj, untamed, untrained, 
used of a falcon. R. & J. HI, ii, U. 
Unmastered, adj. unrestrained. Ham, 
I, iii, 88. ^ » 

Unmeasurable, adj. unmeasuraUe. M. 

W.n,i,98; Tim. IV, iii, 177. 

Unmeet, ody. unfit. M. A. IV, i, 188. 
Unmeritable, adj. devoid of merit, un* 
deserving. R. 8, HL vii, 155; J. C. 
IV.i.l8. ^ „ 

Unmeiiting, adj. undeserving. Cor. 11, 


Unmumled adj. unrestrained. Tw. N. 

QL i, 116. „ „ .. 

Unner^, od;. strengthless. Ham.U, u, 
468. . ^ „ 

Unnoble, adj. ignoble. A. & C. IH, u, 
50. 

Unnoted, adj. imperceptible, unnotice- 
able. Tim. HI, v, 81. 

Unnumbered, adj. innumerable. J. C. 

m,i.68 ; Lear,IV,vi,81. , 
Unowed, adj. unowiro, havmg no 
owner. Jonn, IV, iii, 147. 
Unparagoned, adj. matchless. Cym. I, 
iv, 76, H, ii, 17. „ o „ .. 

Unpartial, od/. impartial. H. 8, H, u, 
104. 

Unpathed, adj. tracldcss. W. T. IV, iv, 
856- ^ 

Unpdved, adj. without stones. Cym. U, 

iST®!* 

Unpay, r.f. to do away by payment 8 

a: 4, Q. i. 118- . 

eaoeable, adj. quarrelsome, T.™ 
1, i, 878. . . „ ... , 

Unp^e^ odj. imperfect. Sonn. 
Unp^ectness, s6. imperfection. Oth. 

nTui, M7. , , . , 

Unpinked, oij. nof P^edwf with 

eyelet holes. T. of b. IV» i* 117. 
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UnplausiTe, adj. unapplaudiogt disap- 
proying. T. & C. IQ, iii» 49. 

Unpolidd, adj. devoid of ucl^cy or fore- 
fSf^t A.&C.V,ii,30e, 

Unpossessiiig, adj. without the right of 
possesaing. 67. 

Unpossible, adj. impossiUe. R. 11, 
ii, 126. 

Unprc^gnant, adj. unable to conceive, 
havmg no sense or understandins^ in* 
effectual. M. tqjr M. IV, iv, IsTllam. 
n, ii, 562. 

Unprevailing, adj. unavailing. Ham. 1, 
ii, 107. 

Unprizable, adj. invaluable. Gym. 1, iv, 
86. Valueless. Tw. N. V, i, 49. 

Unprized, adj. priceless. Lear, 1, i, 259. 

Unprofited, adj. profitless. Tw. N. 1, iv, 

21 . 

Unproper, adj. not one's own, common. 
0th. IV, i, 68. 

Unproperly, adv. improperl^S^. Cor. V, 
in, 54. 

Unproportion^, adj. unsiutable, not in 
hannony with the occasion. Ham. I, 
iii^ 60. 

Unprovide, v. t. to unfurnish, make un* 
piepi^. Oth. IV, i, 201. 

Unprovided, p. p. spiritually unprepared. 
£ 5, IV, 1 , 172. Unfurnished. Per. 
n, i,158. 

Unprovident, adj. improvident. Sonn. 

X, 2. 

Unqualitied, a^. deprived of one's facul* I 
ties. A. & C. In, ii, 44. 

Unquestionable, adj. averse to conver- 
sation. As, HI, ii, 847. 

Unquiet, A. disquiet Per^proL B, 81. 
oa;. restfess. M. of V. Ill, ii, 808. 

Unqmetness, ab. disquiet, disturbance, 
id. A. 1, ui, 41 ; Oth. HI, iv, 184. 

Unraised, adj. depressed, not elevated. 
H. 5, pcd. 9. 

Unraked, adj. not raked together, not 
made up for the night,. M. W. V, v. 


Unrecondliable, adj. irreconcileable. A. 
& C. V, i, 47. • 

Unrecuring, adj. incurable* T. A. HE,' 

i, 90. - 

Unremoveable, adf inemoveable. Lear, 
n, iv, 91. 

Unremoveabkr, odv. inemoveably. Tim. 
V, i, 222. 

Unreprievable, adf.mot to be reprieved. 
John, V, vii, 48. 

Unresisted, adj. irresistible. Lucr. 282. 
Unrespected, adj. unregarded. Sonn. 
zliii, 2, liv, 10. 

Unrespe<^ve, adj. careless, heedless. 
R. 8, rV, ii, 29. An "imrespective 
sieve" or voider is one into which 
things are carelessly thrown. T. & C. 
nTu, 71. 

Unr^ ah. disquiet. R. 2, H, iv, 22; 

R. 8, IV, iv, 29; Lucr. 1725. 
Unreverend, adj. irreverent. Two 6. 
n, vi, 14; M. for M. V, i, 80S; John, 

l, i, 227. 

Unreverent adj. irreverent. T. of S. HI, 

ii, 108; R. 2. H, i, 128. 

Unrightfiil, adj. illegitimate. R. 2, V, 

i, 68. 

Unrolled, p. p. struck off the roll. W. T. 
IV, iii, 117. 

Unzoosted, p.p. driven from the roost, 
henpecked. W. 'T. H, iii, 74. 

Unroot V. t. to uproot. A. W. V, i, 6. 
Unrough, adj. beardless. Mac. V, ii, 
10 . 

Unsatiate, adj. insatiate. R. 8, UI, v, 87. 
Unscann^, adj. unobservant, inconsid- 
erate. C^r. In, i, 818. 

Unseam, v. t. to rip open. Mac. I, ii, 22. 
Unseasonable, adj. not in season. Lucr. 
581. 

Unseasoned, adj. unaeasonable. 2 H. 4, 

m, i, 105. Untrained. A. W. I, i, 
64. 

Unsecret adj. wanting in secrecy, or reti- 
cence. T. & C. m, if, 122. 
Unseeming, pr. p. not seeming. L. L.rL. 

n, i, 155. 


Unready, adj. undressed. 1 H. 6, H, i, 
89. 40. 
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Unymin aied, p. p, deprived of seed or 
vinh^r.»A,&C. I, V, n. 
UnieparaWe, od;. inseparable. Cor. IV, 

IV, 16. 

Una^ p. «, unjd^ted. • Sonn. xvi, 6. 
•Umve^ adp inieparable. Cor. HI. 
ii> 42. 

Unahaked, p.p. unahtken. J. C. Ill, i, 
70; Cym, n^i, 61. 

V, t to disorder, derange. M. 
for M. IV, iv, 18. 

Unshaped, adp wi^ut form, artless. 
Ham. IV, V, 8. 

Unshapen, adp misshapen. R. 8, 1, ii, 


Unshunnable, adp inevitable. Oth. HI, 
iii, 279. 

Unshimned, adp inevitable. M. for M, 

in, ii, 66. 

Unsifted, p. p. untried, inexperienced. 
Ham. I, iii, 102. 

Unsisting, adp unresting. M. for M. 

IV, ii, 85, A doubtful word. 
Unsmirched, adp unsoiled. Ham. IV, 

V, 116. 

Unsorted, adp unsuitable. 1 H. 4, H, 
iii, 11. 

Unsphere, v, t to remove from its orbit. 
W. T. I, ii, 48. f 

Unspoke, p. p. unsfwken. L^r, I, i, 236. 
Unsquarra, p. p. inharmonious, rough. 
T. & C. I, iii, 159, 

Unstanched, p. p. that cannot hold water. 
I, i, 45. Unquenchable. 3 H. 6, 
n, vi, 83. 

Unstate, u. i. to derive of dignity. Lear, 
I, ii, 95; A. & C. HI, xiii, SO. 
Unsubstantial, adj. insubstantia], im- 
material. R. & J. V, iii, 103 ; Lear, IV, 
it 7. 

Unsure, adp insecure, unsafe. 2 H. 4, 1, 
iii, 89; Ehun. IV, iv, 151. Uncertain. 
John, m, i, 283; Oth. IH, iii, 51; 


Mac. V, iv, 19. 1 ^ 

Unsured, p. p. rendered insecure. John, 
n. i, 471. 

Unswayed, p. p. deprived of self control. 

Sonn. cxh, !!.• ^ l 

Uoiwear, u. f. to recant, retrace John, 
HI, i, 245 ; Oth. IV, i, 31. 


Untainted, p. p. unbkanished. Sonn. 
XIX, 11. Not stained by amr charge of 
enme. R.3, HI, vi. 9. 

Untogle, vA. to disentangle, unravel. 

Tw. N. U, ii, 38; R. & J. I, iv, 91. 
Untaught, adp rude, unmannerly. M. 
for M. n, iv, 29; 1 H, 4, 1, iu, 43; R. 
5c J. V, iii, 21^ 

Untempering, aaj, incapable of exercis- 
ing any softening influence. H. 5, Y, 
ii, 221. 

Untent, v. t to bring out of a tent. T. 5c 
C. II, iii, 163. ^ 

Untent^, adp that cannot be tented or 
probed, incurable. Lear, 1, iv, 300. 
Unthink, v. t. to recant in thought. H. 
8, II, iv, 104. 

Un&i^, t’.f. to withdraw the thread 
from. John, V, iv, 11. 

Unthrift, sfr. a prodigal, spendthrift. 
Sonn. ix, 9, xiii, 13; R. 2, 11, iii, 122. 
adj, prodigal, good for nothing. Tim. 

IV, in. 309; M.ofV. V.i. 16. 
Unthrifty, adp good for nothing. M. of 

V. I,m. 171; R.2,V,iii.l. 

Untie, v.i, to solve. Cym. V, iv, 147. 

To dissolve, break. Tp. V, i, 253. 
Untirable, adp indefatigable. Tim. I, i, 
11 . 

Untoward, adp refractory, unmannerly. 

T. of S. IV. V, 78; John, I, i, 243. 
Untraded, adp unhackneyed. T. & C. 
IV. V. 178. 

Untread, v. t. to retrace. M. of V, II, vi, 
10; John, V, iv, 52; V. 5c A. 90B. 
Untreasured, p. p. robbed, deprived as of 
a treasure. As, U, ii, 7. 

Untried, p. p. unexammed. W. T. IV, 
i, 6. 

UntriSimed, p.p. with hair dishevelled 
or hanging toose, as was the custom 
with bndes, John, IH, i, 209. 

Untrod, adp untrodden, pathless. J. C. 
HI. i, 137. 

Untrussing, s6. unfasteningthe pomts of 
one’s dress. M. for M. Hi, ii, 168. 
Untruth, d>. disloyalty. R. 2, II, ii, 101. 

Cf. T. 5c C. V, ii. 177. 

Untucked, p. p. dishevelled. Com]x 
31. 
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Unvalued, od;. inestimable. R. S, I. iv, 

87. 

Unwaies. ndv. mnnlentionaHy. 8 H. 6, 

n» V. 08 . 

Unvrariiy. adv. uncamectedly. at unawares 
John. V. vii. 08. 

Unweighed. odf. incondderate. reckless. 

M.W.lI.i,18. - 

Unweiffbing. od/.thouAtless. M.forM. 
ni/ii. ISO. 

Unwitted, p. p. deprived of intelliffence. 

Oth. n. ui. 174 . 

Unworthy, odj. imdeserved. R. 8. 1, ii, 

88 . 

Unyoke, v. t. to put <df the yoke, as at the 
end of a day s work. Ham. V, i, 58. 
V, t. to disjoin. John. UI. i, 841. 
Unyoked, adj. uncontrolled, licentious. 
1 H. 4. 1, ii, 189. 

Up^ adv. up in arms. 1 H. 4, UI, ii, 180; 
8 H. 4, I. i. 189; R. 3, IV, iv, 580; 8 
H.6,IV. ii,8. Out of bed. R.&J. 
ni, V, 66. In o£5ce. Cor. Ill, i, 109. 
Up and down, adv. altogether. T. A. V, 
ii. 107. 

Upcast, s6. the final throw at the game of 
Dowls. Gym. II, i, 8. 

Up-filb V. f. to fill up. R. 6c J. II, iii, 7. 


Uphoaided, p.p. boarded, stored up. 
Ham, I, i. 136. 

Up-locked, p. p. locked up. Sonn. lii, 
8 . 

Upmost, adj. uppermost, topmost. J. C. 
II, i, 84. 

Up-pricked, p. p. inicked up. V. 6c A. 
871. 

Up^ht, adv. upward, straight up. Lear, 
IV. vi, 87 ; 8 H. 6. HI, i. 865. 

Uraiae. tb. the rising of the sun. T. A. 
i. 159; A. 6c C. IV, aii, 18.* 
c Uprising, s6. ascent L. L. L. IV, i. 8. 
Uproar, v.t. to throw into confusion. 
Mac. IV. iii, 99. 

Upshoot s6. the decisive shot. L. L. L. 
TV. U 189. 

Up-spring, a boisterous bacchanalian 
* dance. Used adjectively. Ham. I. iv, 
9. 

standing on end. Tp- 1 


stored up. 


Up-swarmed, p. p. raised in swarms. 8 
H. 4. IV. ii, SO. * 

UpttU, prro. up to^ against Fasa. P. 
388. 

Upward, adv. uifwards. H. iv. 86. 

sb. top. Lear, V, iii, 186. ' 

Urchin, sb. a hedm^og. Tp. I. ii. 886; 
T. A. II, iii, 101. A golSin. M. W. 
IV. iv, 48. 

Urchin-riiows, s5. am^ons of urchina 
or goblins. Tp. II, ii, 5. 
Urchm-snouted, with a snout like an 
urchin or hedgehog. V. 6c A. 1105. 
Urge, v.t. to worry, exasperate. J. C. 
IV. iii. 35. 

Usance, sb. interest. M. of V. 1, iii, 40, 
103, 136. 

Use, sb. Interest. M. for M. I, i, 41; 
M. A. n, i, 849; Sonn. vi, 5; Tw. N. 
HI, i, 48; H. 8, HI, ii, 480. Need. 
Tim. II, i, 80. Habit. Ham. HI, iv, 
168; Sonn. kxviii, 3. v. r. to briiave 
oneself. H. S. IH, i, 176. To be ac- 
customed. J. C. I, ii, 859; ef. 1 have 
used it =>« it has b^n my custom. 
Lear, I, iv, 170. “In use” — in 
trust not in absolute possession. M. 
of V. IV, i, 378; A. 6c C. I, iii, 44. 
Uses, sb. manners, aisages. Ham. I, ii, 
134. 

Usuring, adj. taking usury, usurious. 

Tim. HI, V, 110, IV, iii, 509. 

Utis, sb. boisterous merriment outciy. 

8 H. 4, II, iv, 19. See note. 

Utter, v.t to put into circulation. W. 

T. IV, iv, 317; R. 6c J. V, i, 67. 
Utterance, sb. “To the utterance” — 
(Fr. h roytrance), to the last extremity. 
Mac. HI, i, 71. “At utterance” » at 
all hazards. Gym. HI, i, 71. 

Vacanct, sb. leisure. A. 6c C. L iv» 86. 
Vade, V. i. to fade. Pass. P. z, 1, 8» ziii, 
8, 6, 8; Sonn. Hv,c&4; R. 8, 11, 1 8, 80 
(Quarto reading). 

Vagrom, blunder for “vagrant.” M. A. 
m, iii, 88. « 

Vail, sb. the setting or grog down of the 
sun. T. 6c g 7^ viii, 7; v. /.tokAfrib 
lower. M. of V. L b 88; T. (tf R V, 
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5; 176; M. for M. V, i, 20 ; 1 H. 6, V, 
^66 ; Ham. I. ii, 70; L. L. L. V, ii. 
W; 2 H. 4, 1, i, 120; Cor. m, i, 08; 
V. & A. 314, V. i, to bow. Per. 
IV, 20. • 

•VaUfl, A. profits or perquisites received by 
^ante. Per. II. i^l48. 

Vain, odj, “fw vain*^** to no puroose. 

M.forM.DUiv. 12. 

Vamfy, adv\ erroneously. 2 H. 4, IV, v, 


Vainness, A. boastfujwss. Tw. N. Ill, I 
iv, 880. Vanity. H, 5, V, chor. 20. 
Valance, s6. frin^. T. of S. II, i, 346. 
Valanced, p, p, fringed (with a beard) . 
Ham. n. iC 4187 

Valiantness, s6. bravely. Cor. HI, ii, 129. 
Validily, s6. strength, eflacacy. Ham. 
HI, u, 184. Value. A. W. V. iii. 190; 
Tw. N. I, i, 12; R. & J. Ill, iii, 33; 
Lear, I, i, 80. 

Value, V. f. to be worth. H. 8, H, iii, 52. 
Valued, p.p. ‘*the valued file’* is the 
(»tal^e in which the items are dis- 
tinguiSied accord!^ to their worth, a 
price list. Mac. lit i> 94. 

Van, A. the vanguard, first line of battle. 
A. & C, IV, vi, 9. 

Vanish, v. i, to issuedorth. R. & J. HI, 
iii, 10. 

Vantage, s5. advanti^ profit. John,n, 

i, 550; Lear, H, ii, 166; Cor. I, i, 158. 
Opportunity, occasion. M. W. IV, 
vi, 43; M. of V. Ill, ii, 175; Mac. I, 

ii, 31; Cym. I, iii, 24; Cor. V, vi, 54. 
*'Of vantas^** from an advantageous 
position. Ham. Ill, iii, 33. “lo the 
vantage,” to boot, into the baigain. 
Oih, IV, iii, 82. Superiority. M. N’s 
D. I. i, 102; H. 5, HI, vi. 139, IV, i, 
276 ; 2 H. 4, H. iii. 53. 

Vantbrace, A, armour for the foreann 
(FV. avofUbras), T. 8c C. I, iii, 297. 
Vara, adv, very. L. L. L. V, ii, 487. 
Variance, A, quarrel. A. & C. II, vi, 125. 
Varlet, s6. a servant. H. 5, IV, ii, 2; T. 
& C. I, i. 1. Used as a term of re- 
like lAave. Tp- IV. i, 170; 
A. IV, ii, 67. _ ^ 

Varletry, A. rabble. A. & C. V, li, 56. 


Varnished^ p. p. painted. M.ofV. Il,v, 

fist. 

Vary, A, variation, caprice. Lear, 11, ii, 
74. 

Vassalage, s6. vassals, subjects. T. 8c 
C. Ill, ii, 37. 

Vast, adj. waste, desolate, and in a sec- 
ondaty sense limitless. R. 3, 1, iv, 80; 
T. A.jy, i, 5^, ii. 36; John, IV, iii. 
152. A, a boundless ocean. W. T. I, 
i, 28; Per. Ill, i, 1. *‘Vaat of night” 
is the desolate and dark period of 
night, when no livingjthing can be seen. 
Tp. 1, ii, 327 ; Ham. 1, ii, 198. 


A. VBstness, immenaity. 

J, HI, i, 70. 

Vastly, odv, desolately, like a waste* 
Lucr. It740. 


Vasty, adj. vast, boundless. M. of V. IL 
vii, 41; 1 H. 4, III, i, 53. 

Vaultages, A, vaults, caverns. H. 5, II, 
iv, 124. 

Vaulty, adj, arched, vaulted. John, HI, 
iv, 30, V, ii, 52 ; R. & J. ID, v, 22. 
Vaunt, A. the van, first beginning. T. 
8c C. proL 917, 

Vaunt'couriers. A. fore-runners, heralds. 
Lear, lU, ii, 5. 

Vaunter, A, a boaster. T. A. V, iii, 113. 
Vaward, A, the vanguard. H. 6, 1, i, 182; 
H. 5, IV, iii, 130; Cor. I, vi, 53. The 
forepart. M. N*s D. IV, i, 102; 2 H. 
4, 1, ii, 166. 

V^etives, A, vegetables, plants. Per. 
Hi, ii, 36. 

Velure, A. velvet. T. of S. Ill, ii, 57. 
Velvet-guards, A, velvet trimmings, ap- 
plied metaphoricrily to the persons 
who wear them. 1 H. 4, 111, i, 257. 
Vene^f or Venue, A, a bout or turn at 
fencing, a hit. M. W. 1, i, 250. Used 
figuratively. L. L. L. V, i, 52. 

Venge, v,t, to avenge. R. 2, 1, ii, 36; 
Lear, IV. ii, 80. 

Vengeance, A. miscliief. As, IV, iii, 48; 
T. A. II, iii, IIS. Used adverbially. 
Cor. n, ii, 5. 

Vengeful, adj, revengeful, vindictive. 2 
ire, in,.ii. 108; T. A. V. ii, 51; Soon, 
xcix, 13. 
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VcDOiD» used ad jecdvdy, venomous, per- 
nidbiis. C. of £. V, i, 6^ S H. 6, II, 
li, 198: R. 8, 1, lii. 881 ; Lucr. 850. 
Venomed, p.p. poisonous. R. 8, I, ii, 
80; Tim, IV, m, 181. 

Venomous, adj» ** venomous wights*’ are 
those filled with venmn and spite. T. 
& C. IV, ii, 18. w 
Vent, s6. a discharge. A. 8( C. V, ii, 846. 
“Full of vent,” Eke wine, full of work- 
ing, effervescent, opposed to “mulled.” 
Cor. IV, V, 888. It is also explained 
as a hunting tenn of dogs full of the 

V. t to dispm^f, woric%. dor. I, i, 

888 . 

Ventages, s6. apertures. Ham. in, ii, 
848. 

Ventride, s6. a cavity. The old anato- 
mists divided the brain into three ven- 
tricles, in the hindmost of which, the 
cerebellum, they placed memory. L. 
L, L. IV, ii, 66. 

Venue, sh. a thrust in fencing. L. L. L. 
V, i, 58. 

Verbal, adj. wordy. Cwm. 11, iii, 106. 
Verbatim, adj, by wora of mouth. 1 H. 

6 , m, i, 118. 

Verdict sb, unanimous decision. Cor. I, i, 

10 . 

Verge, s6. compass. R. 8, 11, i, 108; 
R. 8, IV, i. 59. 

Verified, p. p, perhaps blunder for “certi- 
fied.” M. A. V, 1 , 807. Supported by 
true testimony. Cor. V, ii, 17. 
Veronesa, a ship of Verona. Oth. II, i, 
86 . 

Versal, blundo* for “ universal.” R. & J. 
n, iv, 800. 

Verse, v» t “Versing love” — making 
love in verse. M. N’s D. II, i, 67. 
Very, adj. true. Two G. Ill, ii, 41 ; M. 

V. HI, ii, 885 ; R. & J. Ill, i, 107. 
Vessel, s&. used in sm^ural sense for 
“body.” L. L. L. t i, 858-856n.; 
Per. IV, iv, SO. 

Via! tnf. away with you, get forward; 
on ! M. W. II, ii, 187 ; M. V. 11, 
ii, 9. 

Viand, sh. food, victuals. Cor. I, i, 98. 


Vice, j 6. the buffoon in the old noiorality 
plays. Tw, N. IV, ii, 184^R. 8, m, 

l , 88; Ham. HI, iv, 98; 1 H. 4, H, iv, 

180; 8 H. 4,111, ii, 810. v.f.toscrew. 
W.T.l,ii,4lA Grip,ctutc^ 8H.4, 
n, i, 81. » 

Vicious, adj. biameable, wrcmg; Oth. 

HI, iii, 149; V, v, 65. 

Victual, s6. victuw. M»A. 1, i, 41. 

Vie, V. t to stake at cards, hence, to chal- 
lenge, contend with. A. & C. V, ii, 
98 ; T.ofS.n^301. 

Viewless, adj. invisible. M. for M. HI, 
i, 185. 

Vigilant, blunder for “vigilant” M. A. 

m, iii, 87. 

Villageiy, s&. village jx>pulation, peas- 
ant. M.N*8D.Iti,S6. 

Villain, ab, a bondman, s^. As, I, i, 51 ; 
Lear, IH, vii, 76 ; Lucr. 1888. Us^ in 
familiar addresses, without any 
probrious sense, like “rogue.” W. T. 
I, ii, 186 ; Tw. N. H. v. 11; T. & C. 
in. ii, 88; T. A. V, i, 88. 

Villain-like, adv. villanously. Lear, V, 
iii, 99. 

Villanous, adv. villanousty. Tp. IV, i, 
848. 


Villany, sb, mischief. M. W. H, i, 86; 
T.ofS. IV, iii, 141. 

Villiago, Ital. viglibcco, a base coward. 
8 H. 6, IV, viii, 45. 

Vindicative, adj, vindictive. T. & C. IV, 
V, 107. 

Vinewedst adj. mouldiest. T. & C. U, 
i, 14. See note. 

Viol, a six-stringed guitar. R. 8, 1, iii, 
162. 

Viol-de-gamboys, sh. a base viol or vio- 
loncello. Tw. N. 1, iii, 88. 

Violent v. i, to act violently, rage. T. & 
C. IV, iv, 4. 

Virgin, v. t, “to virgin it” is to play the 
viigin, remain aeviigin. Cor. V, iii, 
48. 


Virginal, adj. maidenly, innocent. 8 H. 

6, V, ii, 52; Cor. V, n, 41. 

Viiginiiljw, pr. p\ inaying with the 
fiigen as upon the viigii^. W«T. 
iTu, 185. 


[ai6] 
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Virtue, 9b. vaJour. . _ Lear, V, iii, 
104; Cor. I, i, 88. eseential i 

quality. Tp, I, ii. £7; M. N’s D. IV. 

i, 160; Tim. m. V, 8. 
V]rtuouSka<^.efficacioiis,poweTful. Oth. 

Esaential. M.N’sD.m. 
11,8^; 2 H. 4, IV, V, 76. Virtuous 
qualities qualities of good breeding. 
A. W. I, i, 37. “Virtuous season** — 
benignant influence. M. for M. 11, 

ii, 168. 

Visage, sb. outward fonn, semblance. 
^.l,i,60. •• 

Visited, p. p. attacked by the plague. 
L. L. L. V, ii, 422. 

Visitings, s5. attacks. Mac. 1, v, 42. 
Visor, s&. a mask. M. A. n, i, 84 ; L. L. 

L. V, ii, 227. 

Viaaments, tb. advisements, i. e. delibera- 
tions, in Sir Hugh Evans's t»nguage. 

M. W. I. i, 85. 

Vizard, s6. a mask. R. S, II, ii, 28 ; Mac. 

ra,ii.84; lH.4.n.ii,49.. 

Vizarded, p.p. masked, disguised. M. 

W.IV.vl,40; T.&C.l7ui.8S. 
Vizard-like, adj. like a mask. 3 H. 6, 1, 

iv. 116. . 

Voice, s6. vote. As, II, iv, 82 ; Tim. Ill, 
V, 1; Ham. V^ii, 384; R. 8, HI, u. 
63; Cor. H, 5 138. 185. Approval. 
A. W. n, iii, 52; M. N’s D. L 
Ham. I. iii, 23; T. & C. I, m, 382. 
Rumour. H. 8, IV, ii, H. v, to 
vote, nominate. Cor. II, iii, 231. To 
proclaim. Tim. IV, iii, 81. 

Void, r. <. to avoid. Cor. IV, v, 82. To 
quit. H. 6, IV. vn, 56. To emt, 
vomit. M. of V. I, iii» 112; H. 6, HI, 

V.52; Tim.I, ii.182. 

Voiding-lobby, sb. an ante-room into 
which the apartments of a mansi^ m 
it were emptied themselves. 2 « « 

Volablc, od). quiqjp-witted. L.L.L.m 


Votaress, s6. a female votary. M.N*8D« 
n, i, 128; Pert IV, piol. 4. 

Votarist, s6. a votary. M. for M. 1, hr, 
5; Oth.IV,ii, m. 

Vouch, s5. testimony, guarantee. M. for 
M. n, iv, 156; Cot. II, iii, 114; Oth. 
n, i, 146. v.i. to assert, solemnly 
affirm, warrant. Ti>. H, i, 57 ; Mac. 

m, iv, 34; Oth. I. ni. iOS; M. for M. 
V, i, 148. 

Vouchsafe, v. t. to deign to accept. J . C. 

n, i, 813. 

Vowed, p .p. sworn. M. for M. V, i, 207 ; 
L. L. L. V, ii, 356. 

Vow-fellow, one bound by the same 
L. L. L. n, i, 88. 

Voyage, s6. enterprise. M. W. II, i, 163; 
Tw. N. m. i, 74. ^ ^ 

[ik(ar, adj. common, ordinary. Tw. N. 
in, I, 121; Ham. I, ii, 99; I, iii, 61. 
Public. A. & C. m, xiii, 119; Sona 
cxii, 2. ^mmon to all. John, II, i, 
387; Lear, IV. vi, 212; Ham. I, iii, 61. 
“The vulgar heart” the heart of the 
people. 8 H. 4 , 1, in. 90. “A yulw 
station** *- a standing place m the 
crowd. Cor. H, i, 206. sb. the com- 
mon people. H. 5, IV, vii, 74; J. C. 
1, i, 71. The common tongue. As, 
V, i, 44. 

Vul^ly, adv. publicly. M. for M. V, i, 
160. 

Vulture, adj. greedy, IjUct. 556; V. 

A. 551. 

Waft, v. t. to beckon. M. of V. V, J, 11 ; 
C. of E. II, u. 108. To turn. W. T. 
I, ii, 372. To convey. John, II, i, 73; 
2 H. 6. IV, i, 114. 


.Voluntary. 

67; T. & C. n. 1, 94. 


W( 


\ tb. conveyance by water. C. of 
.i,96; T.&C,m,ii. 10. 
Wafture, s6. the gesture of waving. J . C. 

n, i, 246. . . 

Wag, V. i. ami v. t to move, stir. Jl. 3, 
m, v, 7. To move to and fro. lUim 

in, iv. 89 . V, i. «ei ; M. ^V. W. i, 
78. To BO one’s way. M. W. I, m,tt; 
M. A. y, i. 16. To wag beards - to 
talk. « H. 4, V, iii. 84. . 

Wage, V. t. to stake. Lear, 1, i, 155, 

[2171 
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Cym, I, iv, 1S7. To ventuMk hanud. 
1 j9. 4, IV, iv, 20; Otb. 1, ii{« $0. To 
remunerate. Cor. V, vU 40. v. t. to 
contend. Lear, II, iv, 20S, To be on 
anequalily. A.&pC. V, i»81; Per.IV, 
u, 80. 

A. wagging, shaking. M. A. 

W^gon,^. chariot. W. JT. IV, iv, 118; 

U. & J. 1, iv, 59. 

Waggoner, ib, charioteer. R. Si J. 1, iv, 
64, m, ii, S. 

Wailful, adj. doleful. Two G. IQ, ii, 69. 
Wsinropes, ah. waggra-ropea. Tw. N. 
ra, ^ 56 . 

Waist, a6. the part of a ship between the 
quarier-dedc and forecaw. Tp. I, ii, 
197. 

Wake, a6. waking. 1 H. 4, IQ, i, 218; 
Lear, I, ii, 15, III, ii, 34. v. i. to keep 
late revels. Ham. I, iv, 8; Sonn. Izi, 
18. 

Wakes, s6. feasts, late revels. L. L. L. 

V. ii, 818; W.T.rV,iii, 97; Lear,.QI, 
vi, 78. 

Walk, s5. haunt. Sonn. Ixxxix, 9. 

Wallet, s5. a bag, knapsack. Tp. IQ, iii, 
46; T. & C. Ill, iu, 145. 

WaD-eyed, adj. fieroe-eyed ; ^ properly 
useci of ey^ in which the iris is white 
or wanting in colour. John, IV, iii, 49 ; 
T. A. V, i, 44. 

Wall-newt, s&. a lizard. Lear, IQ, iv, 
128. 

Wan, V. i. to turn pale. Ham. U, ii, 547. 
Wanion, s&. “with a wanion” » with a 
vengeance. Per. 11, i, 17. 

Wantm g, p r. p. deficient in, unskilled in. 
R. 2, in, in, 179. 

Wanton, s&. one brought up in luxiuy, 
an effeminate person. John, V, i, lO; 
• Ham. V, ii, 291. v.i. to play, dally. 

W. T.n,i,18; V.&A.106. 
Wantonly, odv. playfully, sportively. 

Sonn. liv, 7. 

Wanlonness, sb. sport, frivolity. John, 
rV, i, 16; T. & C. in, iii, 137. Las- 
^'civiousness. M. W. IV, ii, 186. Affec- 
tation. Ham. m, i, 145. 

Want-wit, an idiot. M. of V. I, i, 6. 




p. p. worn out* stale ^ Tint 


Ward, j 6. ^uredianeUp. A. W. L i, 5. 
Defence. L. L. L. lU, i, 125. Guard 
in feodng, postme of defime. I, 
ii,471; 1 0/4, 3, iv« 188; T.4hC.l, 
ii,251. Prison, ciistddy. 2H. thV^i, 
112. A cell. Haioell, ii> 245. Abi^. 
Tim. m, iii, 87; Lucr. 808. v. t. to 
guard. R. 8, V, iii, 254; T. 8e C. I, ii, 
259. 


Warden, sh. a large baking pear. W«T. 

IV, iii, 44. ^|- 

Warder, a guard. Mac.l, vii,65;rV, 

i, 56. A truncheon. R. 1, iii, 118; 
2 H. 4, IV, i, 125. 

’Ware, b^are. L. L. L. V, ii,4S; T.Sc 
C. V, vii, 12. 

Ware, ad;> aware. As, n,iv, 58; R.&J. 
I, i, 122. 

Warm. Keep oneself warm. See M. A. 


I, i, 57; T. of S. n, i, 258. 

War-man, s6. warrior. L.L.L. V,ii,652. 
War-marked, adj. bearing the marks of 
war. A. & C. IH, vii, 44. 

Warn, v. t to summon. John, Q, i, 201 ; 
R. & J. V, iii, 206; J. C. V, i, 5. 
“God warn as” God forbid. As, 
IV, i, 68. 

Warp, V. t to change, turn, distort. As, 
n, vii, 187 ; A. W. V, iii, 49; Jjcbt, III, 
vi, 52. 

Warrant, v.f. to guarantee, attest. M.A. 

IV, i, 166; Cor. n, i, 181. To secure. 
M. for M. IV, ii, 161 ; C. of E. IV, iv, 
8 . “Lord warrant usl” Lord pro- 
tect us ! As, m, iii, 4. 

Warranted, p.p. “Upon^ a warranted 
need” upon an occasion whidi re- 
quired a warrant or guarantee. M. 
for M. m, ii, 188. 

Warrantize, security, guarantee. IH. 

6, 1, iii, IS; Sonn. cl, 7. 

Warran^, s6. authorization, waimnt, 
permission. M. of W. I, i, 182; Hra. 

V, i, 221; Oth. V, ii,6S. 

Wanener, «6. the keeper of a warren, a 

game-keeper. M. W. I, ^ 25. 

Wash, #5. of the sea. Ham. IQ, it, 
151. Hog wash. R. 8, V, ii, 9. 
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Wotfaid. 1 H.«. IV. vik M. 

":^.T%.3ssgiisfrcii^ 

111, SO, 

WasB^r i6. a drinking bout, ououiuig. 
L. L. L. V, ii, 918; Mac. I, vii, 64. 
BUun. I, IV, 8; A. 6c C. I, v, 56. 
Wa^, oipense. A. & C. IV, i, 16. 
‘In the wB.y of waste'* ^ tor the 
purpose of ruin^ us. M. W. IV» ii, 

Wai a familiar name for a hare. V. & 
A. 607. 

Watch, ab. wwt ci sleep, wakefulness. 
Ham. U, ii, 147. A watch candle 
which marked the hours. R. 8, V, iii, 
6S. A stated interval of time. R. 6, 
V, V, 58. Set the watch «> mount 
guard. Otb. II, iii. 111. t^. t to keep 
from sleeping, and to so tame. T. of 

S. IV, >180; T.&C.m,ii,4*; Oth. 

in, iii, 28. V, t. to keep awake, sit up. 
R. 2, n, i, 77. 

Watch-case, s6. a sentry box. 2 H. 4, IH, 

i, 17. 

Watdiing, ab. wakefulness. Mac. V, i, 

10 . 

Water, ab. lustre (dl a diamond). Per. Ill, 

ii, 107 ; T. of A. I, i, 20. 

Waterfly, ab. busybody. Ham. V, ii, 88; 

T. & C. V, i, 81. 

Water-gall, ab. a secondary rainbow. 
Lucr. 1588. 

Waterish, adj, welkwatered. Lear, I, i, 
258. Wot^. Oth. in, iii, 15. 
Wahx-rugs, ab. rough water-dogs. Mac. 
m, i,03. 

Waters, ab. “for all waters” - ready for 
anything. Tw. N. IV, ii, 61. T^e 
orii^n Of the expression is not oertain. 
Waterwork, ab. painting in water colour. 
2 H. 4, n, i, 141. 

Wateiy, adj. waftring, as with eagf^* 
desire. T. & C. Ill, ii, 20. 

Wav^ V. t. to beckon. Am. I, iv, 61. 

V, i, to wav^. Cor. H, ii, 16. 

Wawl, v.t.tocryasanuifanU Lear, IV, 
• vi, 181. 


Wax, ab. “a man of wax*’ ia a man as 
perfect as if he had been modalW in 
wax. B.6cJ,I,ilL77. In “a wide 
sea of wax,” Thn I, i, 50» there is a 
rilerenoe to wiiltng-lableta covered 
with wax. But me note, v, i, to 
gow. Cdr. n, ii, 07; Ham. I, iii. 

Waxen, grow.a “Waxen in then mirih” 
•• mw merrier and merrier. M. N's 
D. U, i, 56. adj, soft os wax, pene- 
trable. R. 2, I, iii, 75. Perishable, 
easily effaced. H. 5, 1, iit 2... 

Way, m. course of life or conduct, prac* 
tice. Mac. V. iH, 22; H. 8, L iii, 61; 
ID, i, 157. Opinion, way of tbinkiiig. 
H. 8. V, i, 28. 

Ways, in the jdirase, “come your ways'* 
- come along. As, 1, ii, 188; Ham. I, 

iii, 185. 

Weaken, v.L to grow weak. Lear, I, iv, 
227. 

Weal, sb. welfare, happiness. John, IV, 
ii, 65; Cor. I, i, 140; Ham. HI^ iii, 14. 
Commonwealth. Cor. U, iii, 178; 
Mac. IH, iv, 76; V, ii, 27; Lear, I, 

iv, 2^. 

Weedsmen, sb. commonwealth’s men, 
statesmen. Cor.n»i,50. 

Wealtli, sb. welfare, prosperity. M. ofV. 

V, i, 240; Ham. IV, iv, 27. 

Weaponed, odj, armed with a weapon. 
Om. V, ii, 260. 

Wear, sb, fashion. M. fm M. Ill, ii, 60; 
As, n, vii, 84; A. W. I, i, 102; W. T. 
IV, iv, 814. V, i, to be worn, be in 
fashion. A. W. 1, i, 147. To wear 
out. 1 H. 4, 11, iv, 800; V. ft A. 506. 
To grow fitted by use like a gament. 

N. n, iv, 20. V, t to fatigue, ex- 
haust. As, n, iv, 85; A. n. V^ 
i, 4. 

Weather, sb. “keqis the weather” - 
keeps on the wixulwaid side, has the 
advant^. T. ft C. V, iii, 26. 
Weather-bitten, adi. corroded by the 
. weather. W. T. V, ii, 54. # 

Weather-fend, v.t to protect from the 
weather. Tp* V, i, 10. 

Web and pin, sb. the disease of the 
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DOW called catanMot Lear, HI iv, 115; 
W. T* L ii, 291. 

WeCb od;. very small, tiny. M. W. I, iv. 


Weed, e6. a gannent. M. 14*8 D. n, i, 
256; Cor. 11, iii, 218; Lucr. 196; 
Sonn. ii, 4. 

Weeding, 86. weeds. L. L. L. 1, i, 96. 
WeekTw. to be ‘*m by tfie we^” is a 
ooUoquial phxase for being a dose 
msoner. L. L. L. V, ii, 61. 

Ween, v. i, to suppose, imagine. 1 H. 6, 
n, V, 88; H. 8, Y i, 185. 
Weeping-ripe, adf« ready to weep. L. L. 

L. VTii, 274 ; 8 HjbTi, iv, 172. 
Weraings, 86. lamentations. C. of £. I, 


i,71. 

W^ p. ». to know. A. 5c C. 1, i, 89. 
W^h out — fu% appreciate. H. 8, III, 
i, 88. 

Weii^ adf. fatal, belonging to fate. The 
weird sisters are the Fates. Mac. 1, 


iii, 82, V, 6 ; HI, i, 2. 

Welkin, 86. the sW. *1^. I, ii, 4; Tw. N. 
n, iii, 56; V. £ A. 921. Usra adjee- 
lively, slgr-blue. W. T. I, ii, 186. 

Well, ib, a spring of water. Sonn. cliv, 
9; Pass. P. 281. adj. at rest; 

an euphemism for dead. W.T.V,i,SO; 
A. 5c C. n, V, 88 ; R. & J. IV, v, 76, 
V, i, 17; Mac. IV, iii, 177. 

Wdl-a-^y, ifU, alas! M. W. HE, iii, 
86; Tw. N. IV, ii, 116. Used sub- 
stantively. Per. IV, iv, 49. 

Well-a-near, ifd. alas I like ** well-a-day.” 
Per. m, prol. 51. 

Well-breathed, cdj. well exercised, in good 
traming. V. 5c A. 678. 

Well-contented, adj. that which contents. 

Well desired, adj. much sought afte% ii|^ 

i great request. Oth. n, i, 202. 

Well-enterra, a^. well initiated, well- 
trained. A. W. n, i, 6. 

Well-famed, adj. famous. T. 5c C. IV, 
V, 178. 

Wdl-favoured, adj. good-looking. Two 
G. H, u 44; M. A. IQ, iii, 13. 

Wdl-foughten, adj. well fought. H. 5, 
IV, vi, 18. 

Wdl-feu^, adj. fortunately met with. 


Cor. 11^42. WeU-funiisfaed, skilled. 
A. WTq, i, 101. 

Well-graced, adj. graceful. R. C V, ii, 
24. 

Well-learned, odf . well instructed, versed 
in learning. K. 8, QI, v, 100. a 
Wdl-liking, adj. in good tondition, dump. 

L. L. L. V, ii, 26% 

Well-painted, adj. cleverly simulated. 
OtOV, i. 254. 

Well seen, adj. well-skill^. T. of S. I, 

I ii, 131. 

I Well-took, adj. Well Ween. Ham. II, ii, 

I 88 . 

I Webh hook, tb. a hedging bill, with a 
I curved bkde and long handle. 1 H. 4, 

I n, iv, 829. 

Wen, 86. a swollen excrescence. 2 H. 4, 

I n, iii, 102. 

Wend, V. i. to go. C. of £. I, i, 158; 

M. N’s D. nf, ii, 872. 

Westward-ho ! a cry of the watermen on 

the T^hames. Tw. N. lU, i, 181. 
Wezand, 86. the windpipe. Tp. Ql, ii, 
87. 

Wharf, 86. bank or shore. Ham. I, v, 88 ; 
A. 5c C. H, ii, 217. 

What? » why? (Latin quid), T. A. I, 
i, 189; A.5cC. V,ii,811. 

What is he for a fool ? * what manner of 
fool is he? M. A. I, iii, 40. 

Whei^ 86. either the burden or refrain of 
a soi^, or the spinnii^ wheel to which 
it might be sung. Ham. IV, v, 169. 
To go on whe& to whirl round, 
changeone’s course. A.& C. H, vu,91. 
Wheel, V. i. to fetch a compass, go round. 
Cor. I, vi, 19. To roam. T. 5c C. V, 

vii, 2. 

Wheeling, a^'. roaming. Oth. I, i, 187. 
Wheeb. “To go on wheeb” to go 
smoothly rouA. A. 5c C. H, vii, 91. 
“To set on wheeb “ « to cause to go 
smoothly. TVo G. HI, i, 807. In 
each instance there Is a pun intended. 
Wbeeson, whitsun. 2 H. 4, H, i, 85. 
Whelk, 86. a pimple, pustule, wheal. 

H. 5, HI, vi, 99. ^ 

Whelk^, cdj. twisted like the shell of a 
whelk. Lear, IV, vi, 71. 
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Whdni, v.t to overwhelm. M. W. II. 
ii« IHM. 

Wten! an exclamation of impatience. 

3Pp..I. u, 816; R. 2. I, I, 1621 J- C. 

5 . • 

When as, adv^y^hen. V. St A. 999; 

Scam. 3; Jus. P. 299. Since. 

T. A. IV. iv. 9« 

When?^ c^^ you tell? a proverbial ex- 
pression um by Yn,y or rair^ng an 
awkward question. C. of E. IDLT 52 ; 

1 H. 4. II, 1,3^ 

Where, iised suOslantively. Lear, I, i, 

261. adv. whereas. M. of V. IV, i, 

22; 1 H. 6, V, iii, 14; Cor. I, i, 99, 

X, 13; L^r, I, ii, 79; Lucr. 792. 

Where against, adv. against which. Cor. 

IV, V. 107. 

Where as, adv. where. 2 H. 6, 1, ii, 58. 
Wherein, adv. in what dress. As, III, 
ii, 206. 

Whiffler, fb. one who went in front of a 
procession to clear the way. He was 
so called from the wiffle or staff with 
which he was armed which wa: 
originally a kind of axe. But see note. 

The whifflers in Norwich carried a 
sword of lath or latten. H. 5, V, 
chor. 12. • 

WhUe, tiU. Mac. Ill, i. 43 ; R. 2, 1, iii, 

122 . 

While as, while. 2 H. 6, 1, i. 220. 

While-eie, a short time before. Tp. Ill, 
ii, 114. 

Whiles, adv. while. Tp. II, i, 216; As, 

IV, iii, 47. Till. Tw. N. IV, iii, 29 
Whipping^heer, sb. the entertainment 

of th^sh. 2 H. 4, V, iv, 5. 

Whipster, ah. a schoolboy still liableto 
be wimped, a wliipper-snapper. 

V, ii, 247, 

Whipstock, ab. the liandle of the whip. 

Tw. N. II, iii, 26; Per. II, ii, 51. 

Whir, V. t. to Jmrry away. Per. IV, 

Whist, adj. hushed, still. I, », 378. 

Whit, ab. “no whit *’ » noiol, n<rt at all 
n.*i, 108; J. C; DU i. 148. Not 
a whit. Ham. V, ii, 211- Neer 
whit. T. of S. I, i, 229. 
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White, ab. the bull’s eye of a target. 
T. of S. V. ii, 186. 

White-limed, p. p. whitewashed. T. A. 

IV, ii. 98. 

White-livered, adj. cowardly, faint- 
hearted. H. 5, ni, ii, 31 iu. 8, IV, 
iv, 465. 

Whilely, adj, pale-faced, the reading in 
L. L. L. m, i, 186. See note. 
Whither, adv. whitihersoever. 1 H. 4, 
'V, iii, 22. 

Whiting-time, s6. bleaching time. M. W. 

III, lii, 115. 

Whitster, ab. a bl6hcher. M. W. Ill, iii, 
12 . 

Whittle, s&. a common clasp-knife^ Tim. 

V, i, 178. 

Who, prtm. he who. Two G. V, iv, 79; 
Oth. lU, iii, 161. Whoever. W. T. 
V, i, 109; J. C. I, iii, 80. 

Whole, adj. sound. Mac. Ill, iv, 22. 
Restored to health. 1 H. 4, IV, i, 25. 
J. C. II, i. 327. 

Wholesome, adj. sound, healthy. Ham. 
I, V, 70, 111, iv, 65. 

Whoobub, ab. hubbub, outcry. W. T. 

IV. iv, 607. 

Whoreson, sb, bastard, l^ear, I, i. 22. 
Used with coarse familiarity as a 
substantive. R. St J. IV. iv, 20; 

H. 8, I, iii, 89; and as an adjec- 
tive. Tp. I, i, 41; 2 II. 4, I, ii, 14, 
SlQ. 

Why. “For why ” — because. Two G. 

III. i. 99; R. 2, V. i. 46. 

Wicked, adj. baneful, mischievous. Tp. 

I, iU321. ^ ^ 

Wide, adv. wide of the mark, far from 

the purpose, remote from. M. A. IV, 
^1,61; t.& C.lII,i,82; M. W. III. 

i. 52; l^T, IV, vii, 60. , ^ . 

Widow, V. f. to dower. M. for M. V. i, 
422. To be widow to. A. St C. 1, li, 

Widowhood, ab. rights as widow. T. of S. 

II. i. 123. . „ „ ^ Ttr 

Wight, ah. a person, being. T. St C^V, 
if. 12; Oth. II, iij. 86. ^ ^ . 

Wightly, adj. nimble. L. tt* aj» Ul, i# 
186. The reading in the text u 
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“wfaildtv**aiidispeshapiiigiitihott^ WindgaJls» «6. f^ir^ingn near ilw 
it introaiioes an inoonsStogr. of a hone, T. of S. UJU ii» 41^ 

Wild, od?. raeh, beedleM. WT T. IE. i, WinHlenn. eh. circuitom ooitnee, iQimd* 
iV. iv, 558; Cor. IV, i, 86. about wa^. Ham. H, I, 65. 

«5. weald. 1 H. 4, II, i, 54. Window-ban, <6. laAtfei^ork embiiai- 

WUdemeaa, «b. w8dnm. M^forM. HI, deiy wornby wonienaGranthebQimDi. 

L 148. Thn. IV, ii£ 116. 

Wudly, adv, disorderly, in oonfusion. Windowed, p.p, i^cCd in a window. 

John, IV, ii, 128. « A. & C. IV, ziv, 72. Ft4 of luJea. 

Wild-mare, j 6. **to ride die wild-mare '* Lear, IH, iv, 81. 
is to play at see-saw. 2 H. 4, II, iv, Windows, so. ^elkls. Cym. II, ii» 22; 
287. V. & A. 482. 

Wildness, i6. madness. Cym. lU, iv, 0. Windring, od;. winding* Tp. IV, i, 128. 
Wilful-blame, adj. driiberately incurring Wind-shaked, adj, tosm by the wind. 

blame. 1 H. 4, HI, U 177. Oth. H, i, 18. 

Wi]ful-<mpoaite, odj. wdfully obstinate. Wind-swift, adj. swift as the wind. 

^priciously hostile. John, V, ii, 124. R. & J. II, v, 8. 

Will, s6. desire. Ham. IH, iv, 88; Windy, adj. “to keep on the windy 
L^r, IV, vi, 271 ; T. & C. II, ii, 62, 68, side *’ is to be in a ^ition of advan- 
65. Lucr. 247, 417. For the quibbling tage. Ibe figm is taken ftom 
use of “will*’ and “Will’* in the Son- seamanship and is equivalent to keep 
nets see note on Sonn. cxxxv, 1, and to the windward of, have die weather- 

for the various meanings cf. Sonn. gage of. M. A. II, i, 288; Tw. N. Ill, 

cxxxv, cjQocvi, passim. iv, 156. 

Willing, adj. voluntarily assumed. Tim. Wink, tb. the closing of the eyes. Tp. 

IV, lii, 241, n, i, 276; W. T. I, ii, 817. vA. to 

Wimpled, adj. blindfolded. L. L. L. HI, close the eyes, wince. Tp. II, i, 207; 

i, 169. A wimple was a wrapper for V. & A. 90; R. & J. IH, ii, 6; Lucr. 

the neck. 458; Sonn. xliii, 1, Ivi.^. To wink at 

Winchester goose, s5. a cant name for a « to ignore. Mac. I, iv, 52. 

venereal swell^ in the groin, the Winking, adj. closed. John, II, i, 215. 
stews in Southwark beiim m the jur- Blind, with closed eves. Cym. II, iv, 

isdiction of the Bishop of Winchester. 89. sb. “given my heart a vrinking *’ 

1 H. 6, 1, iii, 58; T. & C. V, x, 58. - given my heart a sign. Ham. H, ii, 

Winoot, Wilmec<ke near Stratford-on- 186. 

Avon. T. of S. ind. H, 20. Called Winnowed, p^. sifted, refined. Ham. 
Woncot in 2 H. 4, V, L 87. V, ii, 187 ; T & C. HI, ii, 163. 

Wind, sb. “to have the wind of ” » to Winter-ground, v. t. to protect a plant 
keep to windward of, be in a position from frost. Cym. IV, ii, 280. 
of advantage. T. A. IV, li, ISSf Wm, tb. a mark of infamy, a brand. 
8 H. 6, m,. ii, 14. V. t. to scent. Lucr. 587. 

T. A. IV, i, 08. To make to turn or Wire, s6. hair. Sonn. cxxx, 4. 

wheel. 1 H. 4, IV, i, 109. To entwine. Wisdom of nature — natural philoscmliy. 

mifold. M. N’s D. IV, i, 87. v. i. to Lear, I, ii, 100. ^ 

whed. J. C<IV, i, 82. To wend. As, Wise, s6. manner, fashion. Pass. P. 

HI, in, 90. To gain one’s confidence pCVHI], 38. 

swrreptitioiisly. Lear, I, ii, 94. v. r. Wish, v. t. to commend. T. of S. I, i, 
to insinuate oneself. Cor. HI, iii, 64. Ill, ii, 58, 62. To derire. for M. 

Wind-changing, adj. changing with the V, i, 79; L.^L. L. V, ii, 400. 

wind. 8 H. 6, V, i, 57. Wish^, adj. knigiog. 8 H. 6, HI, i, 14 
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k£i *li»w“ was Oe 

orf». vistfullr. V. A. SiS. 
185S; F^TP. vi. M; B. «, V, 

Wit.’*.iii*ntarfB«ute,8eB*, M.A.1. 
J> 55; Me aotoi Tw. N. IV, ii. 88; 
S®“- •• InteUigwice, wisdom. 
Tw® G*I- LM; Wvi. y. T. 18S; 
Lucr. m; f. C. in. ii. 821. ». i. to 
know. Pfer IV, iv, 31. “To wit” - 
nmneW, that i»f> say, M.ofV.II,ix, 
W; H. 5, 

Wit ! whither wander you ? See note on 
IVa 1.149. 

Witch, d). used of a man. C. of E. IV, 

^ “• Cy*a- 1. vi, 
165. V, i. To bewitch. 9 H. 6, III, ii, 
116 ; 1 H. 4, IV. I. no. 
Wit-crackcr,r6. a jester. M.A.V,iv,99. 
With, wep, after passive partkiideB ■■ 
JTp. II. ii. 100; M. A. n. i, 59; 
W. T. V, n, 61. “He is not with him- 
self “ >■ be is beside himself. T. A. 
1, i, S68. 

Withal, prep, an emphatic form of with, 
y. & A. 847, 

Withers, s6. the juncture of the should*? 
bones of a home at t^ bottom of the 
nedc. Ham. HI, ii, 937; 1 H. 4, H, 
i, 6. 

Within, pm. at close quarters with, 
of 1, 84. 

Withold, Saint. See note on Lear, HI, 
iv, 118. 

Without, pm. bCTond. M. N’s D. IV, 
i, 150; V, 1, 971. 

Without-bo^ adi. learnt by heart. 
R. k J. I, iv. 7. 

Wi&out-door, adj. external. W. T. H, 
i, 69. 

Witness. s6. testimony, evidenoe. M. W. 

IV, ii, 184; Hm. 1, ii, 194. 
Wit-snapper, sbr a picker up of wit. 
M. of V. HI, V, 48. 

Wittily, adv. ingeniously. V. & A. 471. 


Witti^, pr. •. knowing. 1 H. 6, H, v, 16. 
Wittinm, oav. knowingly, mtentionally 
* 8 HTe. n, ii, 8; Ham. V, i, 10. 
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Wittol, ab, a oo nt enlBd cuetoold, who ia 
aware of hia wiii*a unlaitfafuliieis. 
M. W. n. ii, 966. 

Wittoily, adj. cuduMy. M. W. H. ii. 
948. 

Witty, adj. conning. M. A. IV, ii, f$; 
R. 8, IV, ii, 49. Intdtont 8 H. 6, 
1, ii, 43; T. A. IV, ii, 99. 

Wive, V. t. arid v. t., to many. M. of V. 
I, ii, 117; Tw. N. V, i, 388; C>m. V, 
V, 167. 

Woe, s6. used adjectively, woeful, sony, 
Tp. V. i, 189; 9 H. 6, HI, ii, 78; 
A. & C. IV, zi^ 188; Sema. bod, 8. 
Wdvish-ravening, adi, devouring frreed- 
ilyUkeaw^ R. & J. lU, u, 76. 
Woman, v. t. '*^can woman me *' — can 
make me show my woman’s feelmgs. 
A. W. in, ii, 49. Womaned accom- 
panied by a woman. Oth. Ill, iv, 196. 
Woman-queUer, s6. a woman slayer. 
9 H. 4, H, i, 51. 

Woman-tired, adj. hen-pedeed. W. T. 
H, iii, 74. 

Vfamh, v.t. to endose. W. T. IV, iv, 
489. 

Womby, adj. hollow. H. 5, If, iv, 194. 
Wonder, v. i. to wonder at. Lucr. 1596. 
Wondered, p. p. able to perform wemden. 
Tp. IV, 1. 19S. 

Wonder of wmider at. M. N’s D. IV, 
i, 198. 

Wonder-wounded, adj. struck with as* 
tonishment. Ham. V, i, 951. 

Wood, adj. mad. Two G. II, iii, 95; 
M. N’s D. n. i. 199; 1 H. 6. IV, vii, 
85; V. & A. 740. 

Woodbine, ab. the bindweed or convdv^ 
ulus. M. N*s D. II, i, 951, IV, i, 89. 
Woodland, s6. forest land; used adjec- 
tively. A. W. IV, V, 49. • 

Woodman, tb. a forester, huntsman. 
M. W. V, V, 95; Cym. ID, vi, 98. 
Used in a wanton sense. M. fbr M. 
IV, iii, 158. 

Woodmonger, ab. a dealer in wood. 

H. 5, V, i, 60. • 

Woollen, alb. “to lie in the wooSen** 
(M. A. n, i, 96) is genen^ exi^dned 
tn lie in the bUnkets without ahects. 
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But it may mean to-be buried in v. <. to honour. H. 5, 1» ij, 2S3; ft H. 

. flanoeh a practice forced by law in 6, 1V> ii, 7S. o 

Shakespeare's time. adj. coarsely Wort. A. unfermented beer. L. 
dressed. Cor. ii, 9. V, ii» 288. 

Woolwatd, adj. “to to woolwaid ’* -» Worts vegetables.* M. W. I, i, 110. 
to wear woollen oi^» without lin^, Worth, sh. credit, wealth. Tw. 1C. HI, 
a form of penance. L. L. L. V, ii, 698. iii, 17 ; Lear, IV, iv, Oth. I, ii, 28; 
Woo't, or Wo’t — wilt thou. Ham. V, i, R. & J. 11, vi, 82. iufluenoe (of kstar). 

269 ; 2 H. 4, U, i, 55. ^ Sonn. cxvi, 8. “His worth of contra^ 

Word, s5. a wat^-word. Ham. 1, v, diction’* * his full quota* or propor- 

110; Lear IV, vi, 92. A motto. Per. tion. Cor. IH, iii, 26. 

n, ii, 21. “With a word” or “at a Worthy, v.t. to gain reputation for, 
word ’* «i in short, in truth. 1 H. 4, make a hero of. Bhur, 11, ii, 116. 
n, iv, 248; M. W. f , i, 95 ; Cor. I, iii. Wot know. L. L. L. 1, i, 91 ; H. 5, 
109. “1 am at a wo^’* » 1 am as IV, 1, 278; Cor. IV, v, 168. 

r l as my word. 1 mean what 1 say. Wotting, p. p. knowing. W. T. IH, ii, 
W. 1, iii, 14. At a word — for 74. 
talking^s sake. 2 H. 4, IH, ii, 289. Would - wouldst. M. W. 11, ii, 26; 
With tile word — immediately. A.W. H. 5, V, ii, 164. 

IV, iv, 81. v. f. to describe. Cyn% I, Wound, p.p. twined, twisted about, 
iv, 14. To ply or put off with wcids. Tp. II, ii, IS. 

A. & C. V, ii, 189. To repeat in words. Woundless, adj. invulnerable. Ham. IV, 
Cym. IV, ii, 241. i, 44. 

Work, s6. a fortification. H. 8, V, iv, Wrangler, s6. an opponent, adversary. 

55; Oth. in, ii, 8. H. 5, 1, ii, 264; T. & C. H, ii, 75. 

Working, sb. an operation of the mind. Wrath, adj. wroth, angiy. M. N’s D. 
Ham. n, ii, 547; 2 H. 4, IV, ii, 22. H, i, 20. 

Action. 2 H. 4, V, ii, 90. Wrath-kindled, adj. inflamed by anger. 

Worky-day, adj. work-day, common. R. 2, 1, i, 152. , 

A. & C. I, ii, 50. Wreak, ib. revenge. Cor. IV, v, 85; 

World, sb. Bei^. Lear, HI, i, 10 n.; T. A. IV, iii, 88, iv, 11, V, ii, 32. 

Comp. 7. “To TO to the world’’ - v.t.fo revenge. R. & J. HI, v, 101; 

to be married. M. A. H, i, 287 ; A. W. T. A. IV, iii, 51 ; V. & A. 1004. 

I, iii, 18. ‘.‘A woman of the world ’’ — Wreakful, revengeful. T. A. V, ii, 
a married woman. As, V, iii, 4. 82; Tim. IV, iii, 228. 

World-without-end, adj. endless. L. L. Wreathe, v, t. to twine, fold. Two G. H, 
L. V, ii, 777; Sonn. Ivii, 5. i, 7. 

Worm, sb. a serpent. M. for M. IH, i. Wreathed, p. p. twined, folded. As, IV, 
17; Mac. HI, iv, 29; A. & C. vii, 242; iii, 107; V. & A. 879; T. A. H, iii, 25. 
V. & A. 938. as an expression^f Wreckful, adj. destructive. Sonn. Ixv, 6. 
i pity or contempt, like “creature.” TEp. Wrest, tb. a tuning-kQr. T. & C. IH, 
m, i, 81 ; M. W. V, V, 81. iii, 28. 

Worn, p. p. worn out, past. Tw”. N. H, Wretch, sb. used as a term of endear- 

iv, 88; W. T. V, i. 142. ment. R. & J. I, iii, 45; O^. Hi, iii, 

Woraer, adj. and adv. worse. Tp. IV, 91 ; A. & C. V, ii, Ml. 
i, 27; Ham. IH, iv, 157; Oth. 1, i. Wretched, adj. hateful, vile. R. 8, V, ii, 
«06, IV, i, 104. 7; Lucr. 999. 

Wor^p, sb. honour, dignify. W. T. I, Wring, v. i. to writhe. M.uA. V, i, 28; 
ii, 814; John, IV, iii, 72; R. 8, 1, i, 66 ; Cym. in,«wi, 78. 

Lm, 1, iv, 2M; A. & C. IV; xiv, 85. Wringing, ib. torture. H. 5, IV, i, 282. 
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Wraikk» V. t. to inake wrinkled. T.&C. 

I^iU7d. 

Writ, tb. flcripture. A. W. II, i. 187; 
8 H. 6, 1, ill, 56 ; R. 8, 1. iii, 837. A 
written document* Ham. V, ii, 51; 
T. Jf. U, iii, “For the law of 
writ and the htiaty** (Sam, n, ii, 396) 
mbably refers th the two forms cn 
ammatic oompositkm, — that ob^niin 
and that^transgressing the classicfu 
laws of drama. Others interpret **for 
observing the parts set down for them 
and for needonoPif improvising.*’ 
Write, i;. t to describe oneself, claim to 
be. A. W. n, iii, 196, III, v, 63; Lear, 
6 H. 4, 1, ii, 25; Lear. V, iii, 86. 
“Writ as little be^ ** — claimed or 

r essed to have so little beard. A. 
n, iii, 59. 

Write against denounce. M. A. IV, i, 
55; <>m. n, V, 32. 

Writhleo, adj, shrivelled, wrinkled. 1 H. 
6, n, iii, 23. 

Wrong, s&. ’*yau have done yourself some 
wroi^ ” — you have not done your- ! 
self justice; an ironical way of saying 
you nave uttered a falsehood. Tjp. 1, 
u, 443. 

Wr^, s6. wrath^so spelt for the rhyme, 
M. of V. II, ix, 78. So “wrath for 
“wroth.” M. N *8 D. II, i, 20. 

Wry, V. i. to swerve. Cym. V, I, 5. 

Yabe, adj. ready, active, quick. Tp. V, 
i, 224; M. for M. IV, u, 53; Tw. N. 
ni, iv, 214; A. & C. Ill, vii, 38, xiii, 
131. As an adverb. Tp. I, i, 6, 32; 
A. & C. V, ii. 281. 

Yaidy, adv. briskly, deftly. Tp. I, i, 3; 
A. & C.. n, ii, 215. 

Yaw, V, {. to move unsteadily as a ship 
which does not answer^ her helm. 
Ham. V, ii, 114. An intentionally 
obscure passa^^. 

Yawn, V. 1 . to be riven asunder. Oth. V, 
ii,104. 

Y-dad, p. p. clad. 2 H. 6, 1, i, 88. 
Ydeped, or ¥cliped,p.p. called. L.lkL. 
1,1, 281, V, if 591. • ^ 


Yea-forsooth, adJ. smooth-spok^, oi1|y- 
mouihed. 2 U. 4. 1, ii, 84. 

Yead. Diminutive Edward. M. W. 

1, i, 141. 

Yearn, v, t, and v, t. to grieve. M. W. 
HI, V, 38 ; R. 2, V. v, 76 ; H. 5, H, iii, 

2, IV, iii, 26 ; J. C. H, ii, 129. 
Yedwaid, F^iward. 1 H. 4, 1, ii, 129. ^ 
Yellowness, sk jealoubv. M. W. I, iii, 

97. 

Yellows, sh. the jaundice in horses. 
T. of S. HI, ii, 50. 

Yeoman, sb, the attendant upon a sher- 
iifs officer. 2 Rk 4, H, i, 8. 

Yerk, i\ i. to jerk, kick. H. 5, IV, viS, 
77. To strike with a quick motkm. 
Oth. I, ii, 5. 

Yest, s6. foam. W. T. HI, iii, 91. 
Yesty, adj, foamy, frothy. Mac. IV, 
i,^; Ham. V, ii, 186. 

Yidd, V, t to reward, requite. A. St C. 
IV, ii, 33. To announce, relate. Cor. 
n, ii, 52. To cause to yidd. Cor. v, i, 
69. 

Yoke-fellow, sb. oon^nion. H. 5, II, 
iii, 54, IV, vi, 9; Lear, III, vi, 87. 
Yond, edv, yonder. Tp. I, ii, 409; R. 2, 
HI, iii, 91. 

Yore, s6. Of yore » of old time. 
Sonn. brviii, 14. 

Young, adj, early. R. St J. I, i, 158. 

Recent. H. 8, IH, ii. 47. 

Youndiiu, s6. a youngster, stripling. 

’F. H, 1 , 78, I^. , n, 98. 

Youngly, adv, early in life. Cor. H, iii, 
233; ^nn. xi, 3. 

Younker, s5. a youngster, novice. 1 H. 4, 
m, iii, 78; 3 H. 6, H, i, 24. 

Y-ravish, v, t. to ravish. Per. HI, prol. 
#5. 

Yslaked, p. p. sunk to repose. Per. 11^ 
prol. 1. 

Zant, * a buffoon, who awkwardjjr 
imitated the real fool. L. L. L. V, ii, 
468; Tw. N. I, v, 84. Zdrnit is John 
in the dialect of Bergamo. ^ 

Zenith, s6. height of fortune; an as- 
trological term. Tp. I, ii, 181. 
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